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PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF LIFE.* 



BT JOHN MATHER AUSTIN. 



THE young, who have the slightest un- 
derstandhig of the journey of life, who 
have been impressed with the perils 
to which they are exposed ; the trials to 
be endured ; the vicissitudes through which 
they^ must necessarily pass ; the obstacles 
they must overcome ; the deceptions and 
allurements tliey will have to detect and 
withstand, can. not Mi to acknowledge the 
wisdom of seeking for knowledge to en- 
lighten and prepare for the exigencies 
which await the inexperienced traveler 
through this world's wayward scenes. 

The commander of a ship does not ven- 
ture on his voyage to sea without his com- 
pass, his chart, and a full supply of stores. 
How hazardous, how foolish the youth 
who launches away on the momentous 
voyage of life without compass, or chart, 
w any preparation which extends beyond 
the present moment. True, the ship des- 
titute of all these essentials may leave the 
harbor in safety, with her gay pennons fly- 
ing, her swelling sails filled with a favora- 
hle breeze, a smiling sun above, a smooth 
>ea beneath, and all the outward indica- 
tions of a prosperous voyage. 

But follow her a few hours. The ter- 
rific storm-king spreads abroad his misty 
pinions, and goes forth in fury, plowing up 
the waters into mountain billows, and 
shrieking for his prey. The gloomy night 
settles down upon the bosom of the mighty 
3eep, and spreads its dark pall over sea 
and sky. Muttering thunders stun the 
ear. and the lightning's vivid flash lights 
up the terrific scene, and reveals all its in- 
iescribable horrors^ 
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Where now is the gay ship which ven- 
tured forth without needful preparation! 
Behold her, tossed to and fro by the angry 
waves. All on board are in alarm, ftie 
fierce wind drives her on, they know not 
whither. Hark to that fearful roar! It 
is the fatal breakers ! Hard up the helm ! 
Put the ship about ! See, on every hand 
frowns the fatal lee-shore ! Pull taut ev- 
ery rope ; spread every sail ! 

It is in vain. Throw out the anchors'! 
Haste! Strain every nerve I Alas! It 
is all too late. The danger can not be es- 
caped. On drifts the feted craft. Now 
she mounts the crest of an angry wave, 
which hurries forward with its doomed 
burden. Now she dashes against the 
craggy points of massive rocks, and sinks 
into the raging deep. One loud, terrific 
wail is heard, and all is silent ! 

On the rising of the morrow's sun, the 
spectator beholds the beach and the neigh- 
boring waters strewn with broken masts^ 
rent sails, and drifting fragments — all that 
remains of the proud ship which yesterday 
floated so gayly on the ocean waters. 

Behold, O youth, a picture of the fate of 
those who rush upon the career of life, 
without forethought or preparation, and 
without the light of well-selected moral 
principles to guide Ihem. All may ap- 
pear fair and promising at the outset, and 
for a season. But before many years can 
elapse, the prospects of such youth must 
be overclouded ; and ere long disappoint- 
ment, overthrow, disgrace and niin, will 

* An extract frum *' Golden Steps for the Young." Pub* 
Ikhed liy Dert>y» Miller Se, Co., Auburn, H. Y. 
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be the closing scenes of a life commenced 
in so much blindness. 

There is nothing more essential to the 
young than to accustom themselves to ma- 
ture reflection and practical observation, 
in regard to the duties of life and the 
sources of human enjoyment. This is a 
tai^, however, which but a few of the 
youthful are inclined to undertake. The 
present ! — ^its amusements, its gayeties, its 
&shions, absorb nearly all their thoughts. 

I would not cast one unnecessary shad- 
ow on the pathway of the young; but 
they should be often reminded, that the 
season of youth, with its romance and light- 
heartedness, too soon departs! Spring, 
with its budding beauties and fragrant blos- 
soms, does not continue all the year. It 
is speedily followed by the fervid summer, 
the mature and sober autumn, and the 
dreary snows of winter. 

In order to have thriving and promising 
fields in summer, rich and abundant har- 
vests in autumn, and bountiful supplies 
for comfort and repose in winter, "good 
seed " must be sown in the spring. So, 
lilso, if you would have the summer of 
life fruitful of prosperity, its autumn yield 
a rich and bountiful harvest, and the wii> 
ter of old age made comfortable and peace- 
ful, the good seed of pure habits and 
sound moral and religious principles must 
be carefully sown in the rich soil of the 
heart, in the budding spring-time of youth. 
^ One of the first and most important 
rules of life which should be established 
by the young, is the constant cultivation 
of purity of heart. This is the great safe- 
guard of the young. It is their brightest 
jewel — their most attractive ornament — 
the crowning glory of their character and 
being. It adds a captivating luster to aU 
diarms of whatever description ; and with- 
out it all other excellencies are lost in 
perpetual darkness. 

It should be a fixed rule, never to vio- 
late the dictates of purity either in action, 
language, or thought. Many imagine it 
is^a matter of small moment what their 
thoughts may be, so long as in action they 
do not transgress the requirements of vir- 
tue. This, however, is a swious error. 
The outward action is but the expressi<m 
of the inwaid thought, ,fW;icked deeds 



would never have birth were they not first 
prompted by wicked desires. Hence, if 
the young would have their words and 
deeds characterized by purity, they must 
see that their heart and thoughts are con- 
stantly pure. 

. Another of the fixed rules of conduct 
should be to aim high in all the. purpose^ 
of life. The great obstacle to success with 
many of the young is, that they adopt no 
standard of action for their government ; 
but allow themselves to float along the 
current of time like a mere straw on the 
surface- of the waters, liable to be veered 
about by every puff of wind and whirling 
eddy. 

If the current in which they float hap* 
pens to wafl them into the smooth waters 
and the calm sunshine of virtue and re- 
spectability, it is a matter of mere fortu* 
nate chance. If they are drawn into the 
dark stream of sin, they have but little 
power to resist, and are soon hurried into 
the surging rapids, and hurled over the 
boiling cataract of ruin ! 

Cherish self-respect. Have a deep re- 
gard for your own estimation of your own 
merits. Look with scorn and contempt 
upon low and vicious practices. Cultivate 
pride of character. Live for something 
beside self. Build with your own hands 
the monument that shall perpetuate your 
memory, when the dust has claimed your 
body. Do good. Live for others, if you 
would be embalmed in their recollections, 

" Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live ; pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why ? They did not 
a particle of good in the world ; and none 
were blessed by them ; none could point 
to them as the instruments of their re- 
demption; not a line they wrote, not a 
word they spoke could be recalled, and so 
they perished; their light went out in 
darkness, and they were not remembered 
more than the insect of yesterday, 

"Will you thus live and die, O man 
immortal? Live for sojpEiething. Do 
good, and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue that the storms of time can never 
destroy* Write your name by kindness, 
love, and i»ercy,.on the hearts of the thou- 
sands you come in ccmtact with year by 
year, and you will never be forgotten. 
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No, your name, your deeds, "will be as 
le^ble on the hearts jou leave behind, as 
the stars on the brow of evening. Good 
deeds will shine as brightly on the earth 
OS the stars of heaven."* 

Among the fixed principles which you 
should establish for your government, by 
no means overlook Honesty and Integrity, 
The poet never uttered a truer word than 
that 

** An honest man '0 tiie noblest work of God.'* 

Honesty is approved and admired by God 
and man ; by all in heaven, and by all on 
earth. Even the corrupt swindler, in his 
heart, respects an honest man, and stands 
abashed in his presence. 

In all your actions, in all your dealings, 
let strict and rigid honesty guide you. 
Never be tempted to swerve from its dic- 
tates, even in the most ' trivial degree. 
There will be strong allurements to entice 
you from this. "Ihe appetite for gain; 
the vpice of avarice, will often whisper that 
honesty may be violated to advantage. 
There will be times when it will seem that 
its dictates may be placed aside ; that a 
little dishonesty, will be greatly to your 
benefit Believe not this syren song. 
This is the time you are in the most dan- 
ger of being deceived to your serious in- 

junr. 

I would have the young also cultivate 
and establish, as a fixed rule of life, a 
friendly and accommodating disposition. 
This is all-essential to make their days 
pleasant and happy. Other virtues wili 
influence the world to respect you; but 
an affectionate disposition will cause those 
with whom you have intercourse to love 
you. Those who wish the friendship and 
good will of others, must themselves man- 
liest a friendly disposition, and a spirit of 
kindness. 

In all these things we see the wisdom of 
the Saviour's goMen rttfe;-^"All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto yofi, do ye even so unto them." Be 
kind, accommodating, loving, and peace- 
ful, in the whole current of your disposi- 
tiiMd, and the cnp of your life will be 
sweetened with peace and joy. 

I exhort the young to adopt the noble 



motto of the coat-of arms of the State of 
New York — " Excelsior." 

** The shades of night were fsllinf fiut. 
As through an Alpine Tillage passed 
A Toutfa, who bore, 'mid snow and lee, 
' A banner with the strange device^ 

ExcsLsiom." 

Let it be the aim of every youth to lifk 
aloft this glorious banner, and soar upward 
to a surpassing excellency. Let them 
seek to excel in all things high and good. 
Let them never stoop to do an evil aet| 
nor degrade diemselves to commit a wrong. 
But in their principles, purposes, deeds, 
and words, let their great characteristics be 
Truth, Goodness^ and Usefulness, 

4 > » 



This ingenious poem, from the Louisrille Journal, is one 
of the best of its kind we hare ever seen. Though it maj 
be read from top to bottom, or from bottom to top« wo ad* 
mire the pyramld'moat in ascending it 

TH'E PYRAMID 

BT 6. 8. PERCIVAI.. 

[To be read abcendingly, descendingly, and coadeseead* 

ingly.] 

There 

* For aye 

Gommancung, 

*Ti8 standing, 

With aodlike air 

Sublimely fair! 

Its frame desiring. 

Its height admiring, 

Looks on it from ajTar, 

Lo! eyery smiling star; 

To raise the pile to Heaven, 

These beauteous stones are given ; 

Each pray'r for truth's inspiring light. 

Each manly struggle fer the right. 

Each aspiration for the holy. 

Each kindly word to cheer the lowly, 

Each strong temptation nobly overcome, 

Each clamorous passion held in silence dumb. 

As slow it riseth toward the upper Heaven, 

Stone after stone unto the mass is given : 

Its base upon the earth, its apex in the skies. 

The good man's character a pyramid doth rise. 

♦^-^ 
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• Dr. dialiBers, 



Mbmobies of Childhood. — ^ The mem- 
ories of childhood, the long, fiur-away days 
of boyhood, the mother's love and prayer, 
the ancient church and school-house, in all 
their green and hallowed associations, come 
upon the dark hour of sin and sorrow, as 
well as in the joyous time, like the passage 
of a pleasantly remembered dream, and 
cast a ray of their ovoi purity and sweet- 
ness over it.*' 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN AND OLIVER CASWELL, 

BLIKD AND DBAF HUTBS. 



LAUBA Bridouan* was bom in Hano- 
ver, New Hampshire, on the 21st of 
December, 1829. She is described as 
having been a very sprightly, pretty in- 
fant, with bright blue eyes, and in the po»- 
seswon of all her senses. During the 
first yeare of her existence, life seemed to 
bo held by the feeblest tenure. When 
about two years of age, she was very sick 
with a violent fever. While this disease 
raged, her eyes and ears became inflamed, 
And she lost forever sight and hearing ; and 
even her sense of smell was destroyed. 

At the age of four her bodily health 
seemed restored ; but what a situation was 
hers! Hie darkness and silence of the 
t^mb surrounded her. No mother's smile 
called forth an answering smile. 
Ibther's voice taught her to imitate his 
Bounds. To her, brothers and sisters dif- 
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fered from the dog and cat only in form 
and feeling. Their happy faces she could 
not behold. Their merry shouts fell npon 
the air in vain for her. 

As soon as Laura could walk, she began 
to explore the room, and then the house. 
She followed her mother, and felt of her 
hands and arms, as she was oooupied about 
the house ; and often tried to repeat every- 
thing herself She even learned to sew a 
little, and to knit. Her affections now W 
gan to expand, and seemed to be lavished 
upon the members of the femily with p» 
Guliar force. 

The means of commwiication with her 
were extremely limited. She could h» 
told to go to a place only by being pushed, 
or to come to one by a ^gn of drawing 
her. To pat her on the he^ signified ap- 
probation; and on the back, disapproba- 
tion. She had a sign to express her idea 
of each member of uie family. Drawing 
her hands down each fflde of her &ce allu£ 
ed to the whiskers of taie; twirling her. 
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band round in imitation of a spinning- 
wheel, indicated another, and so on. 

When Laura was seven years old, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, the successful director 
oC the Asylum for the Blind, at Boston, 
heard of her situation, and went to see her. 
Hie parents readily consented to her go. 
ing to the institution, under his care, where 
she was received in October, 1837. For 
a whUe she was much bewildered, and it 
was about two weeks before the attempt 
was made to give her a knowledge of ar- 
bitrary si^s, by which she could inter- 
ehange thoughts with others. 

The first experiments in instructing her 
were made by taking articles in common 
use, such as spoons, knives, forks, keys, 
etc., and pasting upon them labels with 
their names printed in raised letters. 
These she felt very carefully, and soon 
distinguished that the crooked lines in the 
word spoon, differed as much from the 
isrooked lines ia key, oa the spoon difiered 
from the key in form. 

Detached labels, with the same words 
printed upon them', were then put into her 
hands, and she soon observed that they 
were similar to those pasted on the arti- 
cles. She showed her perception of this 
nmilarity by laying the label key upon 
the ke^, and the label spoon upon the 
Mfpoon. When she had done this she was 
encouraged by the sign ' of approbation — 
patting on the head. 

This same process was repeated with 
all the articles which she could handle, 
and she soon learned to place the proper 
labels upon them. After a while, instead 
of labels, the individual letters were given 
to her on detached bits of paper. These 
were at first arranged side by side, so as 
to spell spoon, hook, &ey,*etc. ; then 
they were mixed up, and a sign made for 
her to arrange them herself, so as to ex- 
press these words, and she did so. 

Hitherto the process of instruction had 
been mechanical, and Laura had done only 
by imitation what others first did for her. 
But when she learned to arrange the let- 
ters into words, her intellect began to 
work, and the truth to flash upon her that 
here was a way by which she could her- 
self make up a sign of any thing that was 
Ib her mind, and show it to another mind. 



At once her countenance lighted up with 
a human expression. Her inmiortal spirit 
seemed to be eagerly seizing upon a new 
link of union with other spirits. Tlie 
great obstacle was now overcome, and 
henceforward it chiefly required patient, 
persevering, and judicious efforts to crown 
the success. 

It is difiicult to form any just conception 
of the amount of labor bestowed upon 
Laura, to accomplish what has already- 
been described. In communicating wfth 
her, spoken language could not be used, 
for she was destitute of hearing. Neither 
were the signs employed by deaf mutes of 
any use, for she could not see. When, 
therefore, a sign was made for her to do 
any thing, that action had to be performed 
by her teacher, while she felt the move- 
ments with her hands, and then imitated 
them. 

The next step in the process of her in- 
struction was to procure a set of metal 
types, with the different letters of the 
alphabet cast upon their ends; also a 
board, in which were square holes, into 
which she could set the types so that the 
letters on the end could alone be felt 
above the sur&ce. Then, when an article 
was given her, the name of which she had 
learned, she would select the letters and 
arrange them in the board so as to spell 
the name. This process seemed to anord 
her much pleasure, and she was exercised 
in this way for several weeks, until her 
knowledge of words became comparatively 
extensive. 

Now came the important step of teach- 
ing her how to represent the different let- 
ters by the position of her fingers. This 
she accomplished easily and speedily, for 
her intellect had begun to work in aid of 
her teacher. She had now been under in- 
struction only about three months. During 
the first year of her instruction she learned' 
to use the manual alphabet of the deaf 
mutes with great dexterity, and to spell out 
the words and sentences with which she 
was familiar, so rapidly that only those 
who were much accustomed to the lan- 
guage could follow with the eye the rapid 
motion of her fingers. 

Having mastered the manual alphabet, 
and having learned to spell readily the 
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names of every thing within her reach, she 
was then taught words expressive of qual- 
ities, as hardness and softness. This was 
naore difficult than to teach her names. 
Neit she was taught expressions which re- 
late to place, as on, in, in0, etc. A /ing 
was taken and placed on a box, then the 
words were spelled to her, and she repeat- 
6d. them from imitation. 

After continuing this process for some 
time with different articles, placed on dif- 
ferent objects, the same things were placed 
in the box, and the words " ring in a box" 
spelled to her. This seemed at first to 
|mzzle her much, but at length she learned 
to distinguish the use of words of this 
dass. She would spell oti, then lay one 
hand on the other ; then spell i n, and in- 
close one hand within the other. When- 
ever the meaning of a wo^d dawned upon 
her mind, a light spread over her counte- 
nance. 

She easily acquired a knowledge and 
use of active verbs, as to walk, run, sew, 
shake ; but it was a long time before any 
distinction could be made of mood and 
tense, and the use of auxiliary verbs. 
When she first commenced forming sen- 
tences, she would use the word expressive 
of the leading idea first, as Bread, give, 
Laura ; water, drink, Laura. 

At length an effort was made to teach 
her to write, and to show her that she 
might thus communicate her ideas to per- 
sons who were absent from her. She sub- 
mitted to this process with mute amaze- 
ment, carefully imitating every motion, 
and moving her pencil over and over again 
in the same track, until she could form the 
letter. But when at last the idea dawned 
upon her, that by this mysterious process 
she could make other people understand 
what she thought, her joy was boundless. 

Never did a child apply more eagerly 
and joyfully to any task than she did to 
this ; and in a few months she could make 
every letter distinctly, and separate words 
from each other. Her judgment of dis- 
tMices and of relations of places, is very 
accurate. She will rise from her seat, go 
straight toward a door, put out her hand 
just at the right time, and grasp the han- 
dle with precision. When she was eleven 
years of age, and had been in the institu- 



tion two years, she had attained about the 
same command of language as common 
children three years old. 

To such an extent has her sense of 
touch been cultivated, that her fingers may 
well be termed her eyes and ears, for in- 
deed they serve her as very good substi- 
tutes for both. She recognizes her ao- 
quaintances in an instant by touching their 
hands or their dress. The memory of 
these sensations is very vivid, and she will 
readily recognize a person whom she has 
once thus touched. She has been known 
to recognize a person with whoQi she had 
simply shaken hands but once, after a 
lapse of six months. , 

' From the account thus given of the 
plan pursued in teaching Laura Bridgman, 
some idea may be had of the great amount 
of patient, persevering effort it required on 
the part of her teachers to communicate 
ideas to her sense-locked mind. But she 
has been constantly improving since enter- 
ing the institution at Boston. She has 
now acquired a sufficient command of lan- 
guage to enable her to write her thoughts 
quite intelligently. 

I^ura Bridgman is now in her twenty- 
third year, and is still under the care of 
Dr. Howe. Her insatiable thirst for 
knowlledge is as strong as ever, and she is 
constantly striving to learn something new. 
In her deportmeoit she is remarkably cor- 
rect, and few persons evince a greater sense 
of propriety in regard to personal appear- 
ance. She is ever strictly conscientious^ 
and manifests great respect for the rights 
of others. 

Mrs, Emma C. Groodwin recently un^ 
dertook to make Laura acquainted with 
Longfellow's poem entitled " Evangeline.'* 
This was done through the medium of the 
fingers, by using the manual alphabet and ~ 
signs, while Laura felt each motion. , La* 
borious as this was, and imperfect as such 
a translation must be of the beauties of 
the .original, this blind girl was delighted 
with the story, and for days, talked about 
nothing else. 

When the poem was finished, Mrs. ' 
Goodwin asked her if she did not wish to 
tell Mr. Longfellow some of her thoughts 
about his beautiful book. She clapped her 
hands with delight at this idea, and wrot^ 
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a note to the author, of which the following 
extract is the close : 

^' I am so much interested in thinking of 
Eyangelme, who devoted all her time in 
doing so very much good to the sick and 
afflicted people during her life. I sympa- 
thize with her much in her affliction. I 
love her very dearly ; she is so lovely and 
sweet. She is one of Christ's very dear 
sisters. 

" I enjoyed myself very much in read- 
ing about JSvangeline and her most benev- 
olent duties. I should love to meet her 
with m^soul in heaven, when I die on the 
earth. 

'^ From Laura Bbidoman." 

How gratifying must it be to the heart 
ci the poet to have lighted for awhile, 
with the sunny creatures of his imagina- 
tion, the dark night in which the spirit of 
this girl is bound. But if the poet has 
reason to rejoice at such noble triumphs 
of his muse, what must be the feelings of 
him to whom Laura is indebted for all 
that she is more than a human being merely 
inform! 

Her mind must continue to dwell in 
darkness and stillness as profound as that 
of midnight. Of beautiM sights, sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no con- 
ception. Nevertheless she appears happy, 
and never seems to repine at her lot. The 
immortal spirit implanted within her can 
not die ; and though imprisoned in the dark- 
est dungeon, and its avenues with the out- 
ward world almost wholly cut off, still the 
skill and perseverance of man has opened 
a door through which may be enjoyed an 
intercourse vnth surrounding minds. 



OLIVXE CASWELL. • 

Lkb Laura Bridgman, this boy is a blind, 
deaf mute. At me age of four months 
he was attacked with the scarlet fever ; 
Sn four weeks he became deaf; in a few 
weeks more blind, and in six months, 
dumb. On entering the institution at Bos- 
ton, under the supervision of Dr. Howe, 
he manifested great eagerness to examine 
every thing he could feel or smell. 

His signs were very expressive; and 
the natural languf^e of lathing, crying, 



sighing, kissmg, and embracing; was per- 
fect. Id. teaching him the arbitrary signs, 
a process very similar to that by which 
Laura had been taught, was employed, 
though the finger language was introduced 
to him at once, in connection with the 
raised letters and the article. 

Laura became very much interested in 
him. She would twine her fingers in 
among his and those of his teacher, so aa 
to learn every motion. At one time, when 
he succeeded in imitating the motions made 
for him, Laura clapped him heartily on 
the back, and jumped up and down, so 
great was her joy. In half an hour, Oli- 
ver learned more than half a dozen letters, 
and seemed very much delighted with his 
success, and the approbation given him. 

But it was quite evident that thus far 
he had merely been imitating the motions • 
of his teacher, without any perception of 
the relation between the sign and the ob- 
ject. At length, when he did perceive this 
relation^ it was not accompanied by that 
radiant flash of intelligence, and that glow 
of joy which marked the delightful moment 
when Laura first perceived it. 

Oliver is now about twenty-four years 
of age. His natural ability is small, and 
his ac(iuired knowledge is much more lim- 
ited than that of Laura. He received no 
instruction until he was twelve years of 
age, consequently lost the most precious 
years for learning. Nevertheless, he has 
been taught to express his thoughts both 
by finger language, and by writing. 

A most remarkable change has been 
effected in his disposition. When he en- 
tered the institution, he was often very 
willful, and sometimes showed outbursts 
of temper which were fearfully violent. 
Now he seldom exhibits any signs of tem- 
per. He even bears the teasing of other 
boys with gentleness and patience. This 
shows the effect which kind and gentle 
treatment has had upon his character. 

Dr. Howe says of him, in relation to his 
temper, " It seems hardly possible that the 
gentle and affectionate youth,. who loves 
all the household, and is beloved by all in 
return, should be the same who, a few • 
years ago, scratched and bit, like a young 
savage, those who attempted to control ' 
him." 
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iTQE YACHT AMERICA. 



THS yacht* America is here represented 
as abe appeared when ready for the 
great sailing match at Cowes, Eng- 
land, on the Si2d of August, 1851. On 
this occasion the starry flag of America 
met the flag of England in a contest of 
peace, for the mastery of the aea. It was 
a BCene of no ordinary interest. 

England excels all nations for yachts, 
or pleasure boats. Hundreds of her 
Tealthy noblemen and merchants have 
yaohta for pleasure -s^ing. Great encour- 
agements are held out for their improve- 
ment. There has been organized a Royal 
Yacht Club, and every year a splendid sil- 
ver cup is given as a prize to the winner 
In die sailing race. This race is open to 

• Fraaaansed Tn. TUi tana of (nUiiig Touti bclonn 
k> ud nudi Mthe bMd of die cIh* lenaed ■•SchooDW." 



the yachts of all nations. During the ex- 
hibition of the World's Fair, the Earl of 
Wilton, Commodore .of the Eoyal Yacht 
Club, tendered an invitation to our coun- 
trymen to come over and contend for the 
royal prize, 

" In behalf of the New York Yacht Club, 
the*invitation was accepted, and the yacht 
America was sent over under the command 
of the Commodore, John C. Stevens, and 
his associates. Colonels J. A. Hamilton 
and W, E. Stevens, to enter the lists and 
contend for the prize, which, aa yet, had 
never been snatched from the hardy isl- 
anders of Albion. 

" When the America quietly glided into 
British waters, she was right nobly receiv- 
ed. She was the first American yacht seen 
on those waters, and the Earl of Wilton, 
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•nd others of the JBoyal Yacht Squadron, 
lost no time in giving their American 
brethren the right hand of friendship. 

'' On the 22d of last August, Ck)wes, in 
the Isle of Wight, was a place of intense 
Interest, especially to England and Amer- 
ica. On that day, the queen's cup was 
to be won bj £ngland against all the 
world, or lost for the first time in her 
proud history. This year witnessed anoth- 
er foe never seen before in such a race, and 
from some trials and reports circulated 
about the America's sailing qualities, it 
may be said, that when she unfurled her 
sails, as she now appears in our engraving, 
'the boldest of Old England there, held 
his breath for a time.' 

" Seventeen yachts entered the contest, 
but a hundred spread their sails together. 
It was a noble sight, such as can be seen in 
no other country. In a short space, the 
America passed every yacht in the squad- 
ron, and when it came to a place called 
'Hie Needles,' it was asked by the queen, 
' Who was first V ' The America,' was the 
answer ; * Who is second V ' There is no 
second,' was the next reply. 

" The America came in the winner of 
the royal cup, and the trophy of that vic- 
tory is now in America, in possession of 
the New York Yacht dub. When Com- 
modore Stevens went away, he promised 
to the members of the dub to bring back 
the royal cup, and nobly did he perform 
his promise. The America was visited by 
the queen in person, as a mark of the es- 
timation in which she held it. 

'*In the contest ftr this cup, many 
Americans were afraid that the America 
would not get &ir play, and Commodore 
Stevens had many warnings about the 
pilot. The Admiral of the Portsmouth 
station, however, furnished him with a 
pilot, and said he would be personally re- 
sponsible for him ; every thing was done 
&irly, openly, kindly, and courteously, 

" On the 28th day of last August, the 
America beat the Titania, an iron yacht of 
R. Stephenson, C. E., in a contest for £100. 
The Titania was a lighter vessel than the 
America, but the victory was easily won, 
although the Titania was a fine sailer. 

"The America was designed by Mr. 
George F. Steers, of New York city, and 



built by W. H. Brown« She is 170 tons 
burden, has a keel 82 feet long, and a deck 
94 feet. Her greatest width is 22^ feet : 
her depth of hold is 9 feet 3 inches ; her 
fore-mast is 97i feet, and her main one 82 
feet. Her bowsprit is hollow, and 32 
feet long ; her fore-gaff is 24 feet, and her 
main-gaff 28 feet. The main-boom, on 
which the foot of the main-sail is extended, 
is 58 feet. 

'^Afler the race with the Titania, the 
America was sold to an English nobleman. 
In some trials which had been made with 
the yacht Maria and the America, previ- 
ous to the latter sailing for Europe, the 
former proved t&e victor ; so that, although 
the America proved the fastest sailing 
yacht in Europe, a swifter is in America 
still. * 

'' The peaceful triumphs of science and 
art, such as the victory of the yacht Amer- 
ica over all those in the Royal Yacht Club, 
have delights for philanthropists, and it is 
much to be desired that war should cease 
forever on sea and land. At the present 
moment, the United States is, next to Eng* 
land, the greatest naval nation in the world, 
and in a very few years it will be the very 
greatest. In naval architecture H is md 
first, and sensible and noble-heartecl men 

look with greater $4^^'^^^^^ "P^i^ ^^ ^^' 
umph of the America, and the trg^hies 
she has won, than standards taken in 
battle." 
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CULTIVATION OP PLANTS' 

BT EDWARD I*. TOVMANS. 

WHEN a vegetable substance is burned, 
the mass of it disappears, taking the 
form of gases, and escaping into the 
air, and a small residue remains, termed 
ashes. Now when plants grow, they draw 
back again from the atmosphere all those 
gases which escape into it by combustion, 
and obtain from the soil only those mineral 
solids which form its ashes. 

Thus the great bulk of vegetable mat- 
ter is derived from the air, and as the 
atmosphere is uniform in composition, that 



* From "Youmans* Class-Book of Chemistry," for tbe 
use of schools and popular reading, published by D. Ap> 
pleton & Co^ New York. 
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portion of the nutrition of plants which 
depends upon this source may go forward 
in all places with nearly equal fecility. 
The air contains an exhaustless store of 
elements for the use of vegetation, and 
so far as i< is concerned, all plants may be 
grown with equal success in all places. 

But it is not so with the agencies of 
heat and light which radiate from the sun. 
In consequence of the globular figure of 
the earth, these Ml unequally upon its dif- 
ferent/parts. At the equator, where the 
rays are perpendicular, the heat and light 
are most intense, while as we pass toward 
the poles, the rays strike the surface more 
obliquely, and me effect is diminished in 
intensity. 

Now to these variations plants are 
adapted. Equatorial vegetation, requiring 
large quantities of heat and light, can not 
'flourish in temperate climates, for although 
the atmosphere and soil may contain all 
the chemical elements necessary to its 
composition and nourishment, one of the 
conditions essential to its growth is want- 
ing. 

In addition to the part played by the 
atmosphei^ and ^jKmate, which may be re- 
garded as independent of human control, 
3iere is a third condition of the growth of 
piants which relates ^:to the composition of 
' setls. If th^re is a want of elements de- 
•rived from this source, growth is impossi- 
ble; but if they -dre abundantly supplied, 
nutrition is rapid, and growth luxuriant. 
To ascertain and regulate the adaptations 
of soils to plants, to find out what elements 
are necessary for their development, and 
the most economical method of supplying 
them, is the great problem of Agriculture. 

The source of the organic elements of 
vegetation — carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen — ^is the air. This is proved by 
the slow and gradual accumulation of or- 
ganic substances in the soil of forests and 
' of meadows, where it could not have been 
ladded artificially. But in growing culti- 
vated plants, we -do not depend entirely 
upon thi^ source. 

A plant supplied with all the necessary 
Inorganic substances, and allowed guficient 
iimey will extract the necessary gases from 
the air, and attain a vigorous development. 
But if it is desired to hasten the maturity 



of a plant, as is frequently necessary ki 
certain climates, or to stimulate it to ex- 
cessive development, then organized sub- 
stances, vegetable or animal, are added to 
the soil, which by decay and putrefactiofn 
generate large quantities of carbonic acid 
' and ammonia in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the roots, by which they are taken 
up, dissolved in water. 

The inorganic elements of plants (ashes), 
though small in quantity, are nevertheless 
of the highest importance. Unlike the or- 
ganic elements, which are the same in all 
plants, these vary in different varieties of* 
vegetation. Consequently, as one kind of 
plant takes one mineral from the soil, and 
others take other kinds, the farnter finds it 
advantageous to cultivate in succession dif- 
ferent varieties of plants upon the same 
ground. 

If a soil yields good crops of one vege- 
table and not of another, it must be want- 
ing in the characteristic mineral elements 
of the latter, which should then be sup- 
plied. And if any particular plant, culti- 
vated or wild, flourishes in any given spot, 
an examination of its ashes indicates at 
once the capabilities of the soil, by show^ 
ing what soluble salts it furnishes. 

Although the ashes of certain plants 
are distinguished by the prevalence of cer- 
tain bases, as those of potatoes and tur- 
nips by potash, and ^ose of peas and 
beans by lime, yet to a certain extent one 
base may be substituted for another, as 
soda for potash, or magnesia for lime. 
This can only be done, however, by forcing 
nature, as it were, out of her regular course- 
Decaying vegetable and animal substan- 
ces applied to crops, act not only by sup- 
plying carbonic aeid and ammonia, but 
also by furnishing such inorganic salts as 
the decomposing substance may happen to 
contain; hence, for any particular crop, 
as hay, grain, or potatoes, there is no ma^ 
nure so good as the same kind of vegeta- 
table in a state of decay, or its ashes, or 
the manure of animals fed upon it ; but in 
the latter case, it is of the first importance 
to make use of the whole manure of the 
animal, as its liquid excretions, the part 
most liable to be lost, are by far the rich* 
est in soluble salts. 
The great rule to be followed in this 
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branch of agriculture, is to restore to the 
mnJ^ in the shape (^manure^ exactly what it 
has lost in *the crop ; sis by this means alone 
the fertility of the soil can be maintained, 
and the vocation of the &rmer be sustained 
upon a remunerative basis. By fiuling to 
heed this rule, millions of acres of the 
finest land in this country have been al- 
ready so exhausted as not 'to be worth 
cultivating, and millions more are now 
undergoing the same ruinous process. 

No one who contemplates for a moment 
the deplorable waste of manure which is 
so prevalent both in our cities and large 
towns, and also among the generality of 
&rmers, can be at a loss to account for this 
gradual decline in the fruitfulness of land. 
Manure is the raw material which is to be 
worked up into sustenance for human be* 
ings; but in our seaboard cities it is 
thrown into the ocean, and in other cities 
it is cast into rivers and borne seaward, as 
if it possessed no value whatever. Every 
consideration, therefore, as well of public 
beneficence as of private thrift, demands 
that all fertilizers, every kind of manure, 
both liquid and solid, shall be saved with 
the most rigid economy. It is the farm- 
er's motive power : with it he can do ev- 
ery thing, without it, nothing. 
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THE BLUE BIED. 

BY L. R. PEET. 

Sweet herald of a joyous time, 
Dear messenger of Spring— 

Subduing pain — awakening hope- 
Happy, yet sorrowing. 

Th<m singest of a joyous time— 
Of leaves and fountains bright ; 

Of flowers that stay with balmy kiss 
The vagrant zephyrs' flight ; 

Of radiant morns that pale the stars. 
Yet pale with brighter ray ; 

Renewing health, inspiring thought 
Upon its heavenward way ; 

Of evenings fading into night 
Like sleep, serenely blending, 

Bnticing ns with viewless smile 
To pleasures never-ending. 



Of these thou sing'st, sweet messenger. 

And we believe thy song. 
Tot Hepe with Memory joins to baro 

Our willing minds along. 

Happy thou art, yet sorrowing ; 

Ay, thou hast sung before. 
And earth is changed since thou wert h«re> 

Thy home is home no more. 

Oh, how like him, thou prophet bird. 

Who, with a gushing bouI, 
Seeks man to raise from misery's den. 

And speed him to his goal. • 

Refreshed from fountains ever bright. 

He speaks of coming joy ; 
Happy, yet sorrowing he speaks 

Of bliss without alloy. 

And it will come, like coming Spring, 
Tet not like Spring to pass away. 

But e'er t' expand, until it bring 
The "pure and perfect day." 

Springfield, O. 
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SELF-EDUCATION. 

LEARNiNO that is acquired at school is 
but the beginning of our education. 
It is the theory without the practice of 
the requirements and duties of life. It is 
after leaving school that we are to com- 
mence the most important part of educa- 
tion— *elf-education — the applying of what 
others have taught us — ^the carrying out of 
what others have begun for us, to our own 
self-improvement. 

It is then, in reality, that true education 
begins, for whatever a man learns himself, 
he always knows better than that which be 
learns from others. Not that we should 
disregard the help or advice of others, for 
it becomes ns to use all the aids and fiwfll- 
ities we can command. But we should set 
ourselves at work upon ourselves, to be 
independent. ^ 

When we were young our food was pro- 
vided for us ; but even then we ate and di- 
gested it for ourselves ; now we must not 
only do this, but we must earn it also-sac- 
quire it ourselves, and so in understanding 
and knowledge, become men.— Seiected. ^ 
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Ow the Seal of the State of Geoi^ are 
represented three pillars supporting an 
arch, on which is engraved the word 
CoNBTiTCTiON. The three pillara which 
auppoit the Constitution are emblematical 
of the three departments of the state gov- 
ernment — the Legislature, the Judiciary, 
and Executive. On the right of the first 
pillar stands a soldier, representing the aid 
of the military in defease of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the foreground may be seen a repra- 
■entation of water, and in the distance, of 
mountains, indicating the features of the 
southeastern and northwestern bounda- 
ries of the state. Around the borders of 
the seal are the words, State Sbal or 
Geoksia, 1799. 

Georgia was the last settled of the orig- 
inal thirteen states. The first settlement 
was made at Savannah, iu 1733, by James 
C^lethorpe, with a puty of 160 persons 
from England. It was named in honor of 
George ft., who granted the territory to a 
company which was oi^nized for the pur- 
pose of transporting, gratuitously, such 



persons as were unable to earn a living in 
England. 

The State of G^eorgia lies between Flor- 
ida on the BQuth, and Tennessee and North 
Carolina on the north, and extends trom 
Alabama on the west to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east. Its length from north 
to south is about 300 miles, its breadth 
nearly 250 miles, and it contains 62,000 
square miles, with a population of about 
906,000. 

The climate and productions of Georgia 
are very similar to those of South Caro- 
lina, though comprising a greater variety, 
and including moi'e of the tropical fruits, 
as figs, oranges, olives, lemons, eta The 
great length of the slate gives it a diver- 
sity of climate, so that wheat is raised in 
the northern part, and sugar-cane in the 
southern, while cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
Indian com arc grown between these ex- 
tremes. The foresU are chiefly of oak 
and pine. 

This stat« is making much progress in 
manufactures. Large cotton-mills have 
been established at Columbus, Augusta, 
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and Graniteville ; and other branches of 
this species of inclustry are springing up 
in various parts of tlie state. The Geor- 
gians are now doing their own carding, 
spinning, and weaving. Several large tan- 
neries have also been erected, and soon 
they will manu&cture their own boots and 
shoes, and harnesses. 

The sea-coast is lined with a chain of 
islands, on which is produced the finest cot- 
ton in the world. It is known in the mar- 
ket as the '' sea island staple." The length 
and fineness of its fiber causes it to bring 
great prices for the manufacture of some 
of the most costly fabrics. A few mines 
of copper and iron have been discovered 
in this state, yet little is done toward 
working them. Gold has, at times, been 
found there in considerable quantities. 

Georgia has about 800 miles of railroad, 
and some 28 miles of navigation by canal. 
The state is divided into 95 counties. It 
has seven or eight colleges and seminaries, 
and some 200 academies, and about 1000 
common schools. The capital of the state 
is Milledgeville, situated in the central 
portion of the state, on the Oconee River. 
The largest town is Savannah, situated on 
the south bank of the Savannah River, 18 
miles fi'om its mouth. It contains a pop- 
ulation of 27,841. 

The elections are held on the first Mon- 
day in October, and the legislature meets 
on the first Monday in November, once in 
two years. The governor is chosen for a 
term of two years, and has a salary of 
13,000. 
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EQUALITY OF DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 

BY DR. J. R. HOWARD. 

IT first view the Creator may seem to 
fl have been extremely partial in. the 
•^ distribution of natural advantages over 
the face of the globe which we inhabit. In 
some places, we find a rich soil, capable of 
producing in the greatest exuberance, and 
to the utmost perfection, all the varieties 
cf the vegetable kingdom ; while in oth- 
ers, it is almost entirely barren, and can 
not be made to produce sustenance for an- 
imal life. 



In some places, we see the country bro- 
ken, rocky, and poor; while in others, it is 
level and rich. In some places, jnountains 
swell up with their steep and rugged sides, 
into the regions of eternal winter ; while 
in others, alluvial bottoms ai^d plains 
spread out level, or gently undulating, 
covered over with every variety of vege- 
tation, in the perpetual verdure of tropical 
re^ons. 

In some places, vast deserts spread out 
in desolating aspect, devoid of all vegeta- 
tion; while in others, dense forests of 
gigantic growth extend over the country. 
In some places, perennial springs pour 
forth their cool, crystal waters, and trans- 
parent streams meander along; while in 
others, no watec is seen to emerge from 
the earth, or flow along its surface. 

In some places, vast continents extend ; 
while in others, immense oceans spread out;. 
In some places, eternal sumimer prevails ; 
while in others, everlasting winter reigns. 
Thus we see it on the face of our globe. 

But when we come to examine every, 
thing closely, and to weigh and compare 
together the advantages and disadvantages 
of different parts of the world, we will 
find much less difference than we had an- 
ticijiated; and that different regions, or 
sections of the world, are, at least, nearly 
on an equality. 

Here, these rich, level lands produce in 
great luxuriance an immense quantity; 
while there, those poor, broken hills are 
filled with inexhaustible supplies of iron 
ore, the most usefiil of all minerals — ^rich 
in mineral wealth. Here, on this alluvial 
soil, inexhaustible in depth, and where the 
most luxuriant vegetation springs forth 
almost spontaneously, the poisonous mias- 
ma exhales, and spreads disease and death ; 
while there, in that less favored soil, 
reigns health, and cheerfulness, and happi- 
ness. 

Thus we might continue in our compar- 
isons and antitheses, but these will sunioe 
to show that equal distribution of His 
gifts, which an all- wise, beneficent, and im- 
partial Creator has made. Truly may we 
exclaim with the Psalmist : " How won- 
derful ai'e thy works, O Lord God! In 
wisdom hast l^ou created^ and made them 
all!" 
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To poar th« firash iaatnietion o'er the miad, 

To brofttha Ui' •nliTmung spirit, to Ax 

The feMroiu purpoM, and tiie noble tboncht 
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THE. BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 

BT MART A. SQUIRE. 



IT is very common nowadays, for little 
ffirls to make parties on their birth- 
I days, and invite their young frieitds. 
Well, on the close of a bright spring day, 
while the west was yet dyed with the 
last deep lines of the setting sun, little 
Mary Elwood ran gayly into the parlor, 
her clear voice ringing sweetly with — 
"Mother, Oh! Mother, I have just 
thought that to-morrow is my birth-day ; 
I shall be ten to-morrow ; and there are 
some I should like to invite, if it will 
please you, to spend the day with me.^' 

Her mother, who had till then sat 
busily plying her needle, looked up, and 
kindly smiled, as she said — " I am quite 
willing, my sweet little Mary, that you 
should invite your friends to enjoy the aay 
with you, but why do you say some ? 
Whom do you wish for your guests 1" 

Mary. — Why, Susan Ellis, Clara Lee, 
acid then thero are those sweet little 
twins, Ellen and Ella, though they are 
only eight, you know how I have ever 
loved themy mother. 

Mother. — But you have not men- 
tioned Fanny Picket, and those little girls 
across the way, Lydia and Sarah Ful- 
some—why not invite them ? 

Mary. — I suppose Fanny wiU feel 
slighted, but she is so jealous if we do 
not listen to all that she says, and ap- 
prove of all that she does, that no one 
can like her. 

Mother. — My child, speak not thus ; 
we can and should love all; if Fanny 
is jealous, it is a sad thing truly, but I 
fear it is owin^ to her having been so 
much neglected already. As I have told 



you before, her mother died when shp 
was but an infant, leaving her to the 
care of strangers, so you see that she 
has not had a kind mother to tell her of 
her faults, as you have; and if you wish 
her to be more pleasant, you must invite 
her with the rest, treat her as kindly, 
overlook her failings, notice her good 
acts, and I am sure you will find much, 
very much in her to love ; and the more 
you try to increase her happiness, the 
better you will love her. 

Mary. — Well, mother, I will invitfi 
her; but the girls will all laugh so to see 
Lydia and Sarah Fulsome here; why, 
they were never to a party in their lives, 
and they are older thau I am, too ; how 
awkward they would act. 

Mother. — In this, I can not agree 
with you, for their mother has tdcen 
nmch pains with their manners. / tiiiink 
them quite lady-like. 

Mary. — But, mother, I heard Mrs. 
Fulsome say only a few days since, 
their shoes were too poor for them to 
wear to Sabbath School, and I am sure 
she would not allow them to come here. 

Mother. — Suppose, Mary, they had 
two or three pair of shoes each, and you 
had none; what think you, would be 
your wish 1 

Mary. — 1 might wish they would di* 
vide with me. 

Mother. — Well, you know the golden, 
rule, which says, " as you would thai 
others should do unto you, do ye even so^ 
to them." 

JIfary.— Yes, mother, I know now! 
what you mean ; and I will go right over' 
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to-ni^t — ^bnt periisps their moUier will 
be too proad to receire diem as a ^ft. 

Mother. — No, I thiok not ; ahe seemed 
very grateful, when I gave her that ooat 
fcff little " Willie," and by a lai^e tear 
that gathered in h«r dark, full eye, said 
more than words could express. But go 
to rest now, dear, and in the morning 
yon will bo fresh to perform your work 
rfloTe; BO, good-night. 




Morning came. Mary's gaeEts were 
all invited, and a more cheerful group 
nerer met. Those shoes fitted so nicely ; 
and fanny, too, was so happy as they 
tripped lightly along over the grass-cov- 
txei mounds, stopping anon to pluck 
Ae wild flowers, with which they graced 
Mary's tabic, so neatly filled with choice 
viands. 

Fanny said, that as May fiowers ever 
yielded to her the sweetest perfume, she 
knew of no better way to reward Mary's 
kindness, than to call her their May 
Flower. 

To this they all (^^ed ; and on the 
next Sabbath thoy were seen walking in 
one happy band to Sabbath School. 

Mary neTcr forgot her tenth birth-day. 



It was then she fonod a new flower, 
which ever after blo(a«ed in her path- 
way. Would you know its name, my 
young readers, and where it grows t 

Its name is Happiness, and you will 
find it on the " Highway of usefulaess.** 
Be tueful then, and be happy. 



van. THE SCNUQHT OP THE HEARt 



LrcT wandered al<»ie to enjoy the 
sweet spring time. Alone, did I 
say ? No, not alone ; — foi^re me, 
soft zephyrs, and dancing rills, bright 
flowers, and joyous birds, forgive me I 
She was not alone, for were ye act with 
her? 

Pleasant were her smiles, for hi^py 
were her thoughts as ahe gathered the 
dew-genuned violets. Onward she went, 
now joining the bird in his sweet oarol, 
and anon blending her laugh with the 
mirth of the dashing stream, yet ever 
beautifully smiling, like her meek com- 
panions, the flowers. 

At length she paused, and a sadness 
subdued her gayest smiles. Why waa 
this, Lucy 1 Why sorrowful upon such 
a morning 1 Hath mournful thoughts 
found their way to thy young heart 1 

Alas, yes. Though Lucy saw all 
nature alive with joy, and vocal with 
praise, echoes of the past murmured in 
undertones, " earth is a vale of tears." 
But a gentle whisper seemed to question, 
" Wherefore a vale of tears V 

Then another whisper, that she fan- 
cied was home on the breeze from tlie 
silvery clouds, but which came from a 
gentle monitor within, announced, "It 
is because your eyes are closed to life's 
sunny aide," 

Gloriously the monung air vibrated 
with the song of the robin; radiantly 
glanced the plumage of the lark, as witti 
piercing music he soared on his sunny 
path ; and gracefully the dove bathed 
her white wings in the liquid light, whii* 
^e bee haBtened from flower to flower. 
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with a dash of mirth in its busj hum, 
for it rejoiced in the genial i^ajs that 
nestkd in each nook of the cheerful 



scene. 



Sunlight, blessed sunlight ! often seek- 
ing oat the lurking-places of woe, thou 
art no mocker, but a messenger of hope 
to " this vale of tears," and a fitting 
symbol of (Jod's universal goodness ! 

Thus thought Lucy, for a flood of 
richer sunlight than that which played 
over the emerald fields illuminated her 
young heart — it was the sunlight of love. 
She had voluntarily assumed a sulblime 
task ; a task which was to give her 
skill in looking upon the characters and 
conduct of others in the calm light of 
charity. 

When she reached home, she found 
her younger brothers disputing about 
their play. " Ah, little brothers," 
thought she, ^' your eyes are now closed 
to l^e's sunny side." She was not 
long in settling the disturbance, and 
bright were the smiles of affection that 
crowned with success this first efibrt. 

Mark Bailey and George Sibley stood 
an the sidewalk loudly discussing the 
demerits of Arthur Stanley, a school- 
mate. Lucy could not avoid hearing 
them through the open window, as she 
dusted the furniture in her mother's 
|)arIor. 

"^Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins;' I will see what it will do for 
Arthur, V she whispered to herself; and 
then, in a low voice, she asked, from the 
window, " Boys, do you remember how 
generously Arthur conducted toward 
poor widow Fay, when she fell on the 
ice, with her basket of eggs, while 
ruder boys stood laughing at her mis- 
hap 1" 

Mark and George, like many other 
boys, cherished no actual ill-will, but 
from an unfortunate habit found it more 
convenient to speak of the foibles than 
the good qualities of their associates. 
But this remark from Lucy struck them 
las exceedingly strange, for only the day 
brfore, Arthur's carelessness had nearly 



ruined a beautiful book belonging to her, 
by upsetting an inkstand. 

The boys both w^lingly admitted his 
kindness to the poor widow, and George 
complimented him for his kindness 
toward smaller children. And Mark 
added, '^ He is the only boy in school 
that can settle all difficulties, without a 
harsh word to any one." 

Thus, by a single suggestion, Lucy 
had thrown a halo of light around Ar- 
thur's character,' and transformed the 
slandered boy into the " noblest fellow 
in school." 

Though thus far successful, when 
Lucy thought of Delia Sabry, the poor 
seamstress, whom she was to meet that 
day, her courage slightly faltered. Miss 
Sabry was an orphan without a home, 
and very sensitive, yet exposed to the 
rudeness of an unthinking world. 

"Has life a sunny side for herl" 
mused the gentle girl. " Yes, a fount- 
ain of thought wells deep within her 
soul, and from thence I will endeavor to 
call up delightful memories, inspiring 
hopes; and the sunlight of love shall 
dispel her woes." 

Her untiring ingenuity lighted even 
Delia's sad face with smiles. 

Evening brought holy moments to our 
young adventurer, who was seeking a 
world of rose-tints for all ; for smiles, 
kind words, warm impulses, and real 
pleasures, were revealed to her as the 
roses of eternal fragrance that some- 
times blosisom in " this vale of tears." 

Thus she continued from day to day, 
true to her beautiful resolve, and often 
she remembered gratefully the glad whis-' 
pers that first suggested the study of 
the delicate but peerless art of finding, 
back of darkest clouds, rays of unwa- 
vering sunshine. 
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However little we may have to do, 
let us do that little well. 

Nothing begets confidence sooner than 
punctuality. 

Deride not the unfortunate* 
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THIS bird is a native of Australia, and 
the East India Islands. Its name 
vsG probably given it from its beau- 
Ciiol plumage, and the fact that it is 
uasll J Been upon the wing. The bright 
hnes of its plumage will vie with the 
most gaudy colors of the peacock. In 
besnty, it probably exceeds all the 
feathered inhabitants of the spicy woods 
of its native country. 

The body is covered with long feath- 
ers, usually of a brown color, tinged 
■ith hues of gold. The most remark- 
able feature of this bird is the light and 
Tolnminous plumi^e of the tail. When 
tbig appendage of the male bird is spread 
and standing erect, it assomes the form 



PARADISE, 
of a lyre, as represented by the figure 
in the lower portion of the above en- 
graving. Hence it is sometimes called 
the Lyre Bird. 

When the natives prepared sped- 
mens of this bird, they removed its legs. 
Hence it was once supposed by Europe- 
ans, that they were destitute of limbs, 
and that they supported themselves en- 
tirely on their airy plumes. The'limited 
locality of the Bird of Paradise, and the 
character of the people who inhabit its 
native region, have prevented nataral- 
iste from obtaining much knowledge of 
its habits. 

The extraordinary development of its 
feathery appendage is well tnown ; but 
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of the purpose which this serves, no 
plausible account has been given. Its 
feathers are much prized by the inhab- 
itants, and some are imported into Eu- 
rope. But none of these birds have 
ever been brought alive, either to Eu- 
rope or this country. 
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THE WORLD IS BRIGHT. 

BT MISS E. V. C. 

The world is bright ; 

For a sunny light 
Sleeps now on the gentle hiUs ; 

And joyons notes 

From a thousand throats 
The wayy ether ^Us. 

With a merry hum 

The insects come ; 
And a murmur from the stream, 

With a mingled sound 

Is echoing round, 
Like the music of a dream. 

Now whispering low, 

The zephyrs go. 
Wooing the blossoms blue ; 

They lowly nod 

To the yerdant sod, 
Beceiving a kiss of dew. 

The bright clotids lie 

In the azure sky, 
Bright in the noontide ray ; 

Or glance in the brook 

With a merry look. 
Then speed on their airy way. 

The lambkins leap, 

Or quiet sleep, 
Where gleams but a twilight shade ; 

And cattle roam 
, From their Tillage home. 
To feed on the Terdant glade. 

Tb the bri^t hiUside, 

Where the streamlets glide, 
come, love, come away ; 

Where rays of green. 

With the siWer sheen. 
On the dancing ripples play. 



Come, come to the woods. 
Where the bursting buds 

Breathe fragrance on the air;. 
Where bright-eyed flowers 
In the wild-wood bowers 

Such forms of beauty wear. 

All, all is loye 

In the fields or groye. 
On the hillside, in the dell : 

Fold, beauteous Spring, 

Thy spreading wing. 
And ne*er to us say fareweU. 

4 > » 



TASTE FOR STUDY. 

"vroTHiNG is of greater importance to 
l\ the intellectual welfare of the young, 
than a taste for study ; and yet, too 
often, this is wanting. Nevertheless, m 
most cases, it can be acquired, if prop- 
er motives and influences are brought be- 
fore the mind. 

But what these motives should be, 
and how the influence may be exerted, 
are questions which ought to receive 
much reflection from those who have 
any thing to do in the instruction of the 
young. And the subject is deserving 
of vastly more attention and careful 
study than most are apt to give it. 

The following incident, which is re- 
lated by Dr. Adam Clarke, of himself, 
will illustrate the influence of kindness 
and encouragement on a dull boy : 

" A stranger, who was it^erating as a 
teacher, called upon my father, and re- 
quested permission to examine some of 
the boys. I was among the numb^* 
My fatiier, by way of relieving the feel- 
ings of the man, said— ^ That boy is 
very slow at learning ; I fear you will 
not be able to do much with him.' 

" My heart sank. I would have giv- 
en the world to have been as some boy^ 
around me. The man spoke with kind- 
ness, gave me some directions, and, lay- 
ing his hand upon my head, observed — 
^ This lad will make a good scholar yet.' 

'' I felt his kindness. It raised my 
spirits ; the possibility of being able to 
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leam was, in tliis moment, aad for ihe 
first time, impressed upon my Toiad, 
A ray of hope sprang within me; in 
that hope I lived and labored ; it seem- 
ed to create power ; my lesBo&a were all 
committed to memory with ease, and I 
conld have doubled the effort had it 
been required." 

From that period Adam never look- 
ed back, and nerer paused. The same 
qiuckness of perception and tenacity of 
memory, dicoverable from the first 
dawnii^ of intelligence, as applied to 
other things, now accompanied his pnr- 
uiit of learning. He was no longer like 
^e animal tampering aronnd the same 
spot, in consequence of the ch^ by 
which it is bound ; be became like the 
racer; there was pr(^e8B in evei^ 
movement ; he sped over the course 
with prodigious swiftness, and be felt 
the pleasure of it himself. 

In a work entitled, " Self-Formation," 
is related an incident which shows bow 
simple and varied are the avenues through 
which the youthful mind may be stimu- 
lated to intellectual pursuits, and a taste 
for study created. 

" There was a portrait in the house 
of some remote relative of my family ; 
a man, it seems, who had £11^ a legal 
appointment of some dignity. One day, 
as I was passing with a lady, the picture 
Btmck me. I asked her who he was. 

" ' 0,' she told me, ' that is one of 
your great uncles ; see what a great man 
he is, in hia robes of office !' — ' And 
why,* then I asked, * was he great, and 
how came be to be B0 1' 

" She replied, ' because he was fond 
of study, just as you should be. Look 
at all those books by his side ; he was 
always reading, and reading, and read- 
ing, till he had learned all that he want- 
ed to know ; and so he became a great 
man ; and so may you, too, if you are 
only ^ fond of books as he was.' 

" Nothing more was said ; the good 
lady snppo^, donbtlesB, that her en- 
conri^ement wont to waste, that her ad- 
mooitton waa thrown away upon the 



I wind ; but it was not so. The seed fell 
' on good ground, and brought forth fruit 
an hundred-fold. 

" As soon as I waa left alone, I b^an 
to think of what I had heard ; of the 
great man, of hia fine flowing robes, and 
his means of greatness. What a fine 
thing if I could mind my books, and be 
as great as he waa. I thought that I 
would try it. 

" Half a dozen times a day, as often 
as I saw the picture, it stirred my Bpirit. 
I b^ame zealous about my studies, and 
my zeal soon softened itself into pleas- 
ure." 




LABORATORY OP THE CHEMIST. 

OtjR young readers have probably 
heard of a chemist's laboratoiy, ana 
many of them may have wondered 
what kind of a place it is. Well, 
after telling you what a chemist is, 
we will try to describe his laboratory. 

A chemist ia one who studies, exam- 
ines, and compares the works of nature, 
and learns of what the earth, air, water, 
and all things are composed ; and how 
all living things grow and are supported. 

He can tell how the fire bums, what 
becomes of the wood and coal. He can 
tell how the plant groWs, and where it 
obtains the materials to increase its 
size ; also how fish breathe in the water, 
and why they die when taken out. He 
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C|ui tell why bread "rises,'' and "be- 
comes light ;'^ and how the eating of 
food sustains and nourishes our bodies. 
These, and a thousand other interesting 
and useful facts, the chemist learns. 

The chemist's laboratory is his work- 
shop. This is the place where he ana- 
lyzes, or takes apart air, water, plants, 
minerals, rocks, and an innumerable 
number of other substances, and learns 
what materials are united in each. 

In the engraving at the head of this 
article may be seen a chemist ift his 
laboratory. He has on a cap and gown, 
and is using a retort. A retort is a 
globe-like vessel made of glass, and 
having a long spout-like neck. In the 
above engraving the chemist has placed 
a retort in a ring, supported by an iron 
stand, over a lamp in which alcohol is 
burning. 

By this arrangement heat is commu- 
nicated to the liquid within the retort, 
and a portion of it is driven out in the 
form of yapor or gas, through the spout, 
into the glass jar which stands near. 
* For instance; if a mixture of alcohol 
and water be placed in the retort, as the 
alcohol is converted into vapor by a less 
degree of heat than water, it would all 
pass out through the spout, and leave 
the water in the retort. In this man- 
ner the chemist is able to separate many 
substances. 

Other retorts, and jars, and mortars, 
and books, may be seen about his lab- 
oratory. And by the use of these the 
chemist is able to perform many inter- 
esting experiments, and to learn many 
valuable facts in nature. 

Give him a lump of sugar, and by 
the aid of his apparatus he will sepa- 
rate it into three simple substances, and 
show you that it is composed of oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen. Give him a piece 
of limestone or marble, he will pound it 
up in his mortar, and then with his re- 
torts, jars, etc., show you that it is 
composed of oxygen, carbon, and cal- 
cium. 

H? will fill a jar with oxygen, and on 



suspending within it a coil of fine wire 
of iron, the wire will bum up very rap- 
idly, giving bright and beautiful flashes 
of light. By filling another jar with 
carbonic acid, and placing a lighted can- 
dle in it, the flame immediately goes out. 
This shows that carbonic acid gas is de- 
structive to animal life; for animalB 
can not live where flame or combustion 
is not supported. 

Carbonic acid is the same gas that is 
thrown from the lungs when breathing; 
and this mixes with and soon poisons the 
air in a room crowded with people, and 
thus renders such a place very unhealthy 
unless a constant supply of pure air is 
admitted from without. 

These are only two or three of the 
thousands of interesting experiments 
which the chemist can perform, and of 
the multitude of important facts which 
he learns. The study of chemistry* 
is not only very interesting, but is one 
of the most useful and important that 
can engage our attention, when present- 
ed in a practical manner. 

This science is intimately connected 
with our existence and health, and with 
the everyday occurrences of life. I* 
is of great value to the farmer, and in 
feet to every one. The study is now 
beginning to receive much attention m 
schools, and we hope it will soon become, 
one of the branches of education taught 
in every school in our land. 
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Beautiful Figure. — An Indian 
chieftain during the early settlement of 
New England, invited a minister to set- 
tle as a missionary among the tribe, and 
to induce him to do so, the Sagamore 
said, " You shall be to us as one who 
stands by a running water, filling many 
vessels." 

* Some of our readere may desire to know what work 
on chemistry will teach them more about this Jn*»'®*.r"g 
science; to such, we reply, that for imparting « P^^^SJ 
knowledge on this subject, either as a class-book lo^ 
schools, or to the general reader, we know of no wora s*^ 
well adapted as'^ Voumans' Class-Book of Chemistry. 
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[The following poem is a tnithfri] recital of an inciacnt 
wmci occurred in the summer of 1851.] 

"LITTLE JOHN," 

BT ABBT AlXIir. 

\ I HEARD a soft tap at the door. 

And opened to the chadlike call : 
A little boy, with eager look, 
Stood waiting for me in the hall 

"They call' me little John," said he; 
" A lady bid me come to you. 
And tell you her papa was dead ; 
He died a month and more ago." 
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Who is this lady, and her name ? 

Tell me, will you, all you know ?" 
She lives a long way oflF from here ; 

Her father died a month ago ! 

She's rery good, and very kind, 
She gave me all these clothes you see ; 

I have no parents— both are dead ; 
Uncle and Aunt take care of me ! 

" She bade me call and give to you 
The message that I told just now ; 
To tell you her papa was dead ; 
He died a month and more ago !" 

In vain I strove for something more 
By which I could the riddle read ; 
" Her father died a month agone ; 
-She bid me teU you, he was dead !" 

Those little words were all I gained ; 

I gazed with interest on the lad ; 
He seemed so earnest, yet so strange, 

I surely thought the child was mad; 

And yet the story that he told, ^ 

Gathered the tear-drops to my eye ; 

It brought back all the woe I felt. 
When I, too, saw a father die. 

Some heart, it seemed, like mine had bled. 
Some friend had lost a father's care ; 

What though I know not all the tale ; 
'Twas meet I should her sorrow share. 

Tl^ose simple words were quite enough. 
Her father dead ? What bitter woe ! 

Did the boy know it, when he spake ; 
j(o other tale could move me so ? 



Her father dead ! may our God, 
The great «' AU Pathejr," kind and good, 

Shed down His Spirit to sustain. 
And be to her, her daily food ! 

may she lean on Him for help. 
And trust for guidance to His arm. 

Seek comfort on His sheltering breast, 
And rest secure from every harm. 

The anguish that she suffereth now. 

His mercy shall ere long dispel ; 
In hopeftd trust, her heart confess, 
•O God, " Thou doest all things well." 
Pomfreti Conn. 
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FAMILIAR THINGS. 

There is a truth that travel brings, 

A truth of homelyn birth ; 
We dwell among familiar things. 

And little know their worth. 
The emigrant in distant lands, 

The sailor on the sea. 
For all that round us silent stands, 

Haye deeper hearts than we. 

We dwell among familiar things ; 

And daily, with dull sight, 
We touch a thousand secret springs 

Of sorrow and delight ; 
Delight and reverential bliss 

To those who exiled far, 
Stretch dreaming arms to clasp and kiss 

Each little household i^ar. 

We dwell among familiar things ; 

We know them by their use ; 
And, by their many minist'rings. 

Their value we deduce : 
Forgetful each has had an eye. 

And each can speak, though dumb ; 
And, of the ghostly days gone by. 

Strange witness might become. 

We dwell among familiar things ; 

But should it be our lot 
To sever all the binding strings 

That form the household knot ; 
To wander upon alien mold. 

And cross the restless foam. 
How clearly should we then behold 

The deities of Home ! Selected. 
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HOW MY CARELESSNESS PUNISHED ME. 



OUR BchoolmistreBB took care to have 
aa many oails diiven into the nail 
of the entry as there were children in 
school. Upon theae, the girls were to 
liang their bonnets and ehawls, and the 
boys their bats. 

Most of QB remembered the order ; 
and it was not only convenient, but 
quite pleasing to see a row of bonnets 
and Bhawls on one side, and a row of 
hats on the other. 

However, I used to be very foi^ctful 
and careless about it, sometimes. Fre- 
qnently I threw my hat on the bench 
near, or upon the floor, as it happened. 
Several times the boys brought it in from 
tiie play-ground, so thoughtless was I 
shout taking care of it. 

Our teacher noticed it, and as many 
times requeBted mo to go and hang it up 
in its place. 



I remember she used often to say, 
" Maynard, I fear some accident may 
yet befall your neglected hat, you are Bo 
careless of it." But I thonght little of 
what she said, and cared less. 

One fine summer noonday, while 
playing under a large shade tree by the 
roadside, I threw off my hat. When 
the school-hell rang, I hastened with the 
rest of the boys, leaving it nnder the 
tree. 

At recess, in the afternoon, I did not 
find my hat in its place, and went back 
into the school-room, whining ont to my 
teacher that some one had carried off 
my hat. 

" Where did you leave it V she 
asked. 

" I hung it on my nail," said I, think- 
ing I had done so. 

"Are yOH sure you hung it there? 
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Did you wear it during the intermis- 
BimV inquired my teacher. 

"Yes." 

"Did you hang it upon the nail in 
the entry when you came in?" 

I was about to say yes, in reply, when 
one of the boys came rushing into the 
school-roQm, with a palm-leaf hat in 
his hand, completely ruined. . 

"We found the pigs running off 
with it, when we went out," said he, 
" and we could hardly get it away from 
them." 

I was shocked. There was my new 
hat, all munched over by the pigs, and 
so completely spoiled that it did not 
look like ever having been in the shape 
of a hat. 

" Is that your hat, Maynard 1" asked 
mj teacher. 

I went to it, and hardly knew it. 
But when I saw a fragment of the 
bright-^een ribbon, which made a 
band for it, and a piece of the binding 
which my mother sewed upon it, that it 
should last well, 1 was obliged to r.eply 
that it was my hat. 

" And how could the pigs have got 
into the entry and pulled it down from 
the nail ?" said she. 

Then I remembered the whole, and 
had to tell her again, in addition to the 
many times I had already told her, that 
« I forgot it." 

She told me to go out and see if I 
could wash it, and get it fit to wear 

home. 

I took it to the brook, but when I 

attempted to wash it, it came into so 

many pieces that there was nothing left 

worth keeping, but the piece of green 

ribbon. 



I put that 'in my pocket when the 
bell rang, and went in, behind the rest. 

You may imagine what were my feel- 
ings when I saw a hat on every nail in 
the entry but my own. 

My teacher said not a word. I took 
my seat, but could not study. When 
my class was called out to spell, I did 
not go. 

My teacher came to me and asked if 
I had my lesson. I told her I had not. 
She saw how bad I felt, and said she 
did not wonder I could not study. 

As she turned away, I saw a tear 
gUsten in her eye. Then my heart 
was touched. How I felt when I thought 
that she pitied me. 

I thought of all she had told me about 
being careless. I thought how kindly 
she had talked to me in the whole of 
my misfortune. Then I dropped my 
head on the desk before me, and cried. 
I could not help it. 

When school was out for the day, I 
started home, bareheaded. Some of the 
boys laughed at me ; but others seemed 
to feel quite sorry, and even went so far 
as to lend me their hats by turns, going 
bareheaded themselves. 

When I went to my mother without 
any hat, my mortification was greater 
than I can tell you. When she asked 
me where my hat was, I could show her 
nothing of it but the piece of green rib- 
bon. 

She, perceiving how bad I felt about 
it, gave me 8(»ne money, and I walked, 
with my best hat on, a long mile and 
a-half to the store, and bought me a 
new one. 

The next morning, as my teacher 
came into the school-house, she smiled 
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when she saw my n^ hat, the first one 
carefully hung up in the entry. 

I always remembered the spoiled hat ; 
and even to this day, I have not only a 
place for my hat, but a place for all my 
clothes and books ; and when I put them 
away, I try to put them in their proper 
places. 
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SICK OF BEING PUNISHED. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 

KATE. — I wish I could go to some 
other school, Mary, for I do not 
like to be punished. 

Mary. — No one likes to be punished. 
But, Kate, when one likes to do wrong, 
one must expect to pay for it. Did the 
teacher hurt you much ? 

Kate. — No, I was so mad I did not 
care for it; if she had nearly broken 
my head I should not have cried a tear. 

Mary. — I take care not to do wrong, 
and so do not get punished. 

Kate. — Well, I am not so sly, and 
always get found out. 

Mary. — I should think you would 
grow tired of doing wrong, for it must 
be easier to do right than wrong. 

Kate. — I am not so sure of that. I 
like to have my own way, once in a 
while. 

Mary. — If your own way is wrong, 
and brings you into trouble, I should 
think you would give it up, and get a 
better way. 

Kate. — Why, do you believe I could 
always act right, as you do ? 

Jlfary.-»-Certainly. Don't you think 
I could act wrong as you do, if I tried 
to do so ? Do you think your little kit- 
ten will scratch me, if I take her up ? 



Kate. — No, indeed! She scratched 
me once, and I soon taught her better. 
I should like to see her scratch any 
body now. 

Mary. — How did you cure her so 
completely ? 

Kate. — I beat her soundly, and would 
not give her any thing to eat for a whole 
day. [Mary begins to laughy and 
Kate says] What are you laughing at, 
Mary ? I do not see any thing to laUgh 
at. 

Mary. — Nor did the kitten. And 
yet it is rather funny that the kitten left 
off doing wrong after being punished 
only once, and you can not after being 
punished a dozen times. 

Kate. — Yes, but the kitten isn^t a girl. 

Mary. — I know she is not, and that 
makes me wonder the more, for she 
ought not to be expected to do as well 
•as an intelligent girl. Now confess^ 
Kate, that you can do right if you 
choose to do so. You know you can, 
and I wish you would, for my sake. 

Kate. — Why for your sake, when 1 
have to take all the punishment T 

Mary. — I really believe that every 
time you are punished, I suffer more 
than you do. I love you, Kate, and can 
not bear to see you suffer. 

Kate. — ^You are a dear one, Mary, 
and there's no denying it. Now I'll 
tell you what I mean to do, for I am 
desperate — 

Mary. — Don't say so. 

Kate. — Hear me out, Mary. I am 
desperately sick of being punished, and 
not a little ashamed to be worse than 
my kitten, and so you see, I am going — 

Mary. — Where, dear Kate? Not 
to leave the school, I hope 1 
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Kate* — No, but to lave it, and try to 
be as good as you are, you little philos- 
opher. There \ kissing her], there, let 
me seal my promise with a kiss, and 
when you see me doing wrong again, just 
say kitty, kitty, kitty, and I shall take 
the hint! Little did I think when I 
punished my kitten, that the blows were 
to fall so directly on my own head. — 
Common School Journal, 
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LEARN TO GOVERN YOUR THOUGHTS. 

IN many schools there are two rooms ; 
one for the large scholars, and an- 
other for the smaller ones. When the 
small scholars have learned to spell, 
read, and to study lessons, they are usu- 
ally sent into the room with the larger 
papils. 

Henry Foster attended one of these 
schools. He was only six years of age, 
and went to the room where the small 
children were. 

One day, when he had been there sev- 
eral weeks, his teacher told him that she 
would examine him the next day, and 
see if he could go into the other school- 
room. 

He hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry, when he heard this. He 
thought the teacher of the larger schol- 
ars was very strict, and he had heard 
that they were not allowed to whisper, 
nqr laugh, nor play, but were always 
required to learn their lessons well. 

That night the sinall children were 
dismissed first ; so Henry waited to see 
the older scholars come out, for he 
wanted to know whether they were hap- 
py or not, and whether their teacher was 
kind. 



Soon the door of the school-room 
opened, and the large girls came out 
first. They all turned round and bade 
their teacher ^' good-night," and appear- 
ed smiling and very happy. 

Then the large boys came out, and 
the teacher spoke very kindly to them. 
Henry now thought that the teacher 
must be a kind man. 

On his way home the boys told him a 
great deal about their teacher, and that 
they all liked him very much. 

The next day he was examined. He 
could spell and re.ad weU, for a boy of 
his age, and he answered many ques- 
tions in geography and arithmetic. 

It was decided that Henry should go 
into the room with the larger scholars. 
He was placed in the lowest class 
there. 

When he went into the class, he was 
thinking how different it was from the 
one he had just been in. And how 
different the teacher spoke, and how the 
class was seated. 

All this time he should have been 
thinking of what the teacher was say- 
ing. Because he did not listen, he did 
not know where his next lesson was. 

He was so much delighted with his 
new place, that he did not think of his 
lesson until he had been at home some 
time. Then he remembered that his 
new teacher told the class that each 
pupil must learn the lesson at home, for 
the next day. 

So Henry went into his little room to 
study, but when he got there he could 
not remember where the lesson was. 
What should he do!' He could not 
learn his lesson, and he began to think 
1 he must go to school* the next day with • 
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oat knowing it. This made him feel 
very bad. 

Now he remembered that he was 
thinking of something else when the 
teacher gave but the lesson. He recol- 
lected, too, what his mother had often 
told him about governing his thoughts. 

The next day came, and Henry went 
to school with a sad heart, for he well 
knew that he should feel ashamed to ap- 
pear in his new class without a lesson. 
But it did him much good, and taught 
him something he never forgot. 

After this he governed his thoughts. 
If a fly came across his book, or a but- 
terfly or bee flew against the window, or 
if he heard a noise in the street, he did 
not leave his lessoti, but kept on study- 
ing. 

When he had a lesson to learn he re- 
membered that he must not think of 
any thing else at the time, if he wished 
to get it well. ^Thus he soon learned to 
govern his thoughts, and became one of 
the first scholaf s in his class. 
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TO LITTLE EMMA. 

The rose that bloseoms by the way, 
And lends its fragrance to the air. 

Is not so pure and lovely a sight, 
As childhood bowed in humble prayer. 

The bird that leaves her downy nest. 
And flits on morning's earliest wing, 
•Does not more sweetly warble forth 

Than gladsome children when they sing. 

• 

Be thine that pure and lovely sight. 
And thine that sweet and happy song ; 

Be active in whatever is right. 
And always shun whate'er is wroijg. 

Athol, Mass. 
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Young men, if you would rise, work ! 



THE BOY AND THE BRICKS. • 

A BOY hearing his father say, « Hwas 
_[\_ a pocMT rule that would not work 
both ways," said, "If father applies 
this rule about his work, I wiU test it 
in my play." 

So setting up a row of bricks, three 
or four inches apart, he tipped over the 
first, which, striking the second, caused 
it to fall on the third, which overturned 
the fourth, and so on through the whole 
course, until all the bricks lay pros- 
trate. 

" Well," said the boy, " each brick 
has knocked down his neighbor which 
stood next to him ; I only tipped one. 
Now I will raise one, and see if he will 
raise his neighbor; I will see if raising 
one will raise all the rest." 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

" Here, father," said be, "is a poor 
rule; 'twill not work both ways. 
They knocked each other down, but 
will not raise each other up." 

" My son," said the father, " bricks 
and mankind are alike, made of clay, 
active in knocking each other down, but 
not disposed to help each other up." 

" When men fall, they love company; 
but when they rise, they love to stand 
alone, like yonder brick, and see others 
prostrate, and belOw them." — Sekciei* 
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Be Manly.—" Cherish a love for 
justice, truth, self-control, benevolence. 
Swerve not from the right for any pres- 
ei^t advantage. In all circumstances 
show thyself manly in unflinching recti- 
tude." 
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Tj^oR the iiiTormatioii of those who, with this 
H month, examine Our Museum for the first 
•*- time, we will briefly state its objects, and 
the character of its intended collections. Its curi- 
osities are mental, and composed of gems of 
knowledge, embracing both the literary produc- 
tions of the present day, and relics of antiquity, 
as found in philosophy, science, history, and an- 
ecdotes. Among its variety may be seen enig- 
mas, puzzles, queries, and pebbles of things 
uncommon, picked up along the shores of reading, 
and interspersed with wit and humor. 

That others may aid us in presenting monthly 
a new and interesting collection, we 'Cordially 
inyite all those who visit Our Museum, to send 
08 contributions for this repository. 

Radiating Seictences. — The following in- 
genious combination of letters into Radiating 
Sentences was furnished by S. D. S. , of Charles- 
ton, Tennessee. 

T 
TNT 
T N E N T 
T NK DE NT 
N E DUDE N 
E D U T U DE • 

D XT T S T U D 
UTS E 8 T XJ 
T S E H E S T 
8 E H T H E S 
E HTD THE 
H T D ADTH 
T D A E AD T 

daeBead 

T D AE AD T 

HTDADTH 

E H TDT H E 

8 E H T H E 8 

T 8 E H E 8 T 

U T 8 E 8 T U 

TNEDXTTSTUDENT 

TNEDITTUDENT 

TNEDITDENT 

T N E D E N T 

Read in any direction from the letter R« 

Symbolic. — An English paper thus chronicles 
the death of a printer : " He was the * of his 
professioli, the type of honesty, the ! of all ; and 
althotigh the .^^^ of death has put a . to his ex 
istenoe, every § of his life was without a || 
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I. H. S. These letters are seen in Catholic 
and Episcopal churches, and in the prayer-books 
of these sects. They are abbreviations of the 
Latin phrase Jesus Hominum Salvator, which 
signifies, "Jesus, the Saviour of Men.'* Some 
may ask why the letter / is used, instead of /. 
Because formerly there was no lette^ J in the 
Roman Alphabet; then /was used where /now 
is. Many of our readers can probably remem- 
ber having seen the name John, spelled Iobn. 

Excuse for a PupiFs Absence from School. — 
The following excuse was sent to a teacher in 
Ireland, " Cepatomtogoataturin." Translation. 
-^Eept at home to go a taturing. 

Weather Sayings. — The following are some 

of the couplet-sayings, relating to the weather, 

which are conmion in England, and also in some 

portions of this country : 

*' An evening red, and neact morning gray, 
Are sure signs ot a beautifttl day." 

'* If the moon shows a silyer shield. 
Be not afraid to reap your field." 

"If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He will rise with a watery head." 

" When the peacock loudly bawls, 
We shall soon have rain and squalls." 

" When the glow-worm lights her lamp. 
Surely then the air is damp." 

"A rainbow in the morning, 
Gives the traveler warning ; 
But a rainbow at night 
Is the traveler's delight" 

D. Y. is an abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
Deo Volente, signifying, ** God willing." These 
letters are sometimes used by clergymen in writ- 
ing notices to be read from the desk on the Sab- 
bath. They are usually found in a connection 
similar to the following : ** There will be preach- 
ing in this house at 7 o'clock this evening, (D.V.)*' 

In a country parish of Maine resided a learned 
pastor. His church had a worthy and active 
deacon, who was always called by the honorable 
name of ** Deacon Varnum." On one occasion 
this learned divine arranged to exchange with a 
neighboring clergyman, who, it seemSi was not 
familiar with Latin aibbreviatioos. Before leaiM 
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ing home, the former wrote the notices which he 
wished giyen out on the Sabbath, and left them 
to be read by the clergyman who was to supply 
his place. Accordingly, at the close of the ser- 
vices, the good brother proceeded as follows : — 
" There will be the usual weekly prayer-meet- 
ing on Thursday evening at 7 o'clock, (D. V.)" 
" D. v.," repeated the clergyman, hesitatingly — 
" I suppose that means at Beacon Varnum^a." 

Red Clouds.— Why are the clouds tinged with 
red, at sunset ? 

Because the red rays of sunlight are bent the 
least by the atmosphere, or, as philosophers say, 
** are less refrangible " than the other colors ; 
hence this color remains longest above the hori- 
zon, and is the last that rests upon the clouds. 

Arithmetical Curiositiy. — Multiply the 
numbeili 12345679 by 9, and the product 
will be all Is; multiply the same by 18, and it 
will contain only 2a; multiply it by 27, and it 
will give all 8s in the answer. The other digits 
may be obtained by using greater multiples of 9. 

If a third of six be three. 

What will a fourth of twenty be ? 

What is the difference between twice twenty- 
five and twice five and twenty ? 

Answers to the enigmas in The Student for 
March and April. 

Pythagoras invented the Multiplication Table. 
An education is what every one should ob- 
tain. 

True education — to know thyself, is what 
every person might well be proud to possess. 

enigmas. 

From J. T. Q., of Columbus, Ind. 

I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 2, 5, 13, 4, 5, 7, is one of the Presidents of the U. Q, 
My 14, 5, 6, 10, is a bird — an emblem of innocence. 
My 5, 13, 1, 5, 13, is a garden vegetable. 
My 9, 5, 3, is a plant. 

My 11, 12, 8, 10, is one half of a poor widow's contribution. 
My whole is what every person should do. 

Trom Master J. E. G., of Blawenburgh, N. J. 

I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My Ifi, 10, 2, 18, 4, 11, is a musical instrument 
My 34, 7, 19, 21, 3, 13, is the name of a boy. 
My 16, 22, 13, 1, is an article of dress. 
Myl2,3,7, 18,4,3,isa flower. 
My 9, 15, 3, 6, is an article of food. 
My 23, 17, 8, 14, 18, 22, is used by tailors. 
My 5, 10, 9, 15, is a coin. 
My 20, 4, 11, 8, is a kind of wood. 
1^ whole ifl a design of The Student 
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SPACE AnICIHILATED, AND TiME BeATEN. — 
A few days since the operator in the tele- 
graph office in New York held a conversation 
with the operator in New Orleans. Usually, in 
telegraphing to places several hundred miles 
distant from each other, the messages are re-tel- 
egraphed at some office on the way, as it is diffi- 
cult to hold direct communication over very 
great distances. But on the occasion above al- 
luded to, the intercourse was direct between this 
city and New Orleans. Thus persons conversed 
with each other who were 1500 miles apart. 

Owing to the difference in longitude between 
these two cities, dispatches sent from New York 
were received in New Orleans one hour before 
their date. Messages were started from the of- 
fice here, and after having passed over a distance 
of 1500 miles, the replies came back over the 
same distance, and arrived at the office in this 
city with a date one hour earlier in the day than 
that on which the message was first sent out, 
notwithstanding a distance of 8,000 miles had 
been passed over in the mean time. 

Constantinople, with its suburbs, is esti- 
mated to contain 975,000 inhabitants. Of these 
about 47,000 are slaves, and 42,000 of the slaves 
are females, most of whom are black, and per- 
form the duties of house servants. 

Madame Otto Goldschmidt will give 
three concerts in New York, previous to her 
departure for Europe. These will take place on 
the evenings of the 18th, 21st, and 24th of May. 
Every one will be glad to learn that the Night- 
ingale is to sing again before her flight from our 
shores. 

The NATioNikL Academy of Design has 
again opened its rooms at 668 Broadway for its 
27th annual exhibition. The catalogue contains 
a list of 471 paintings. 

Raising Tea in America. — Dr. Junius 
Smith, of Greenville, S. C, has been engaged for 
a few years- past in experiments for cultivating 
the tea plant in this country. Thus far he is 
highly satisfied with the results of his experi- 
ments, and has recently obtained a fresh supply 
of tea nuts from China. 

Western Biver Steamboats. — ^It is esti- 
mated that the total number of steamboats now 
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numing on the Ohio and MiBsiflsippi RiTen ex- 
ceeds 600. 

Indianb. — There are now supposed to he ahout 
400,000 Indians in the territories helonjj^ng to 
the United States. 

Prof. 8attl.ier's CosMoramab, consisting of 
landscapes and sea yiews, taken from natnre hy 
Prof. Sattler, of Vienna, and now open every day 
from 8 A.M. till 10 p.m., at the comer of 
Broadway and Thirteenth Street. The present 
collection exhibits yiews in yarions parts of 
Europe, Turkey, Asia Minor, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt, also of the Great Horse Shoe Fall of 
Niagara. They are painted with great beauty 
and accuracy. 

Br. Thomas Dick, the eminent Christian 
Philosopher is still liying. He is now oyer eigh- 
ty years old, and enjoys a good degree of yigor. 

The Yacht America sailed to the Mediter- 
ranean last February. She was to yisit Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. 

CuYiER Prize. — This prize, which was insti- 
tnted by the French Academy of Sciences, for 
the best work on Zoology or Geology, has at 
length been granted. At a late meeting of that 
body it was awarded to Prof. Agassis, for his 
work on Fossil Fishes. 

recent deaths. 

Thomas Moore, the Irish Poet, died at his 
residence — Sloperton Cottage, near Deyizes, En- 
gland^n the 26th of February last, at the age 
of 72 years. This event has long been expected, 
for during the last few years he has been very 
feeble in mind as well as body. 

John Frazee, the sculptor, died in New 

Bedford, Mass., in March last, at the age of sixty 

years. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

' TT TE most henrtily commend the followinff Article, 

\I/ from The TVaoefar, of Boston, Mbbb., to the atten* 

W f tion of parents and teachers, and especially to the 

' ' latter class. If all wonld heed and practice its 

rasgeations, there would be little cause to complain of 

dul, monotonous routine in school instruction. 

Man 18 a bundle of habits, some good, others 
bad. The collecting and binding up of this bun- 
dle is termed Education. That part of it which 
18 accomplished in the school-room, consists in 



fbrming right habits of acquiring and using ideas. 
One important feature of good education, is 
the ability to use each item of learning as the 
key to some unlocked treasure of science. Hence 
the mind should be excited by frequent practice, 
to trace the connection existing between the dif- 
ferent departments of learning and the busy ex- 
ternal world; it should be trained to use its 
acquisitions of strength and information, as the 
means of progress in practical knowledge, or 
wisdom. 

For instance, the pupil in mathematics should 
not only accustom himself to analyze problems, 
but also to combine the principles which he has 
mastered in new forms, or seek for their applica- 
tion in connection with other subjects. Eyery 
page of the text-book may be accompanied by 
the corresponding page of practical life and na- 
ture. The world is full of apparatus, and to en- 
large the ability to use it, that faculty which we 
term ingenuity in some, should be a leading ob- 
ject of education. 

By an able teacher, the furnace, or stoye, de- 
signed only to warm the school-room, is made to 
illustrate more philosophy and chemistry, than 
is usually seen by scholars in committing to 
memory all the lessons of an octayo on theae 
subjects. In this business, the instructor soon 
finds it necessary only to point the way, and the 
learners gladly go out in search after the prac- 
tical illustrations of their ideas. 

Teachers should constaiitly striye to lead 
young minds into the habits of inyestigation. 
The forces of nature are in constant play around 
us ; and, as we are born with senses for perceiy- 
ing them, and with intellectual faculties for com- 
prehending their laws, our happiness will be im- 
measurably heightened by the abiUty to study 
them successfully. As soon as a principle la 
learned fVom a book, it should be sought after in 
its yaried connection with conmion objects. 

Could students be led to realize how intimately 
their lessons are related to the serious business 
of life, school would at once lose its dullness and 
monotony : each one would become busy in seek- 
ing out the yaluable uses of what he had there 
learned. The plastered ceiling, the papered wall, 
and the 'flies that walk thereon ; the cunning spi- 
der, and his web so silenUy and yet quickly re- 
newed when destroyed; the stoye, its Aumel, 
and the wire by which it is fastened, all these 
and many other cominon things, might be made 
to serye as aids in explaining what books alone 
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but imperfectly teach. The school manuals 
would no longer be supposed to contain all, or 
eyen a portion, of what may be learned concern- 
ing the subjects of which they treat. .The ideas 
of arithmetic and grammar would cease to be in- 
separably connected with the blue-coyered toI- 
umes, once regularly stowed away in the satchel 
every morning and eyening. 

Every teacher may derive great benefit from 
occasionally removing all text-books from the 
hands of his scholars for a part of the day, and 
thus test his own and their ability to reconstruct 
the sciences which they have studied. The first 



experiment of this kind would probably reveal 
many deficieiicies never before suspected; but 
the final result would be an increased interest in 
study, and a more thorough knowledge of fun- 
damental principles. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that a right 
habit of thinking is more essential to a man, 
than any amount of facts or rules, stored in a 
mind incapable of bringing them into use. Hence, 
it should be the aim of teacher and pupil, to se- 
cure the faculty of making all scientific knowl- 
edge a present aid in performing the labors of 
this noble, yet accoiintable state of existence. 
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A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 

WITH the number for the present month The 
Student enters upon ita Jifth volume ; and 
we are happy in the assurance, from the 
extensive patronage which has been extended to 
us, that our efforts to please and instruct the 
young have met with a cordial approbation. 
Teachers and parents have cheerfully aided in 
extending the circulation of our Family Miscel- 
lany, and for this kind encouragement we return 
OUT thanks, and would gladly add much more, 
if our remaining space would permit it. 

However, it is perhaps as w^ll as it is, for you 
who have read tlie work during the past year 
know its value, while those who see it now for 
the first time will be able to judge something of 
its merit from the present number, in connection 
with the prospectus. 

&■ Persons receiving this number, who are 
not subscribers, or whose subscriptions may 
have expired, are respectfully requested to show 
it to their friends, and send us subscriptions 
for the new volume. 

SnrroBiAii Courtesy.— We have already been 
placed under many obligations to our editorial 
brethren, for the very cordial reception they 
have heretofbre extended toward us, and we 
trust our continued efforts for improvement may 
eii&ble us to still merit that approbation. And 
as this number is the oommencement of a new 



volume, we would be especially thankf^il if they 
would give it a carefal examination, and then tell 
their readers what they now think of it. 

Our editorial brethren have frequently ex- 
pressed their commendation of The Student by 
copying from its columns; with this we are 
pleased, but, gentlemen, do please give tts credit 
for original articleB. Doubtless the instances of 
neglect to do so, have arisen mostly from not 
knowing which were, and which were not orig- 
inal articles in our columns, since the practice is 
so common in magazines to place the word orig- 
inal over all those written for the work. This 
we do not do. Nevertheless, all articles that 
appear in our columns, which are not credited as 
having been copied from something else, or 
marked at the end, thus — Selected^ were writ- 
ten for The Student. Where no name ot initial 
appears in connection with an original article, it 
is understood to have been prepared by the editor. 

Hymeneal. — We are happy to learn that our 
friend and former associate, in conducting The 
Student — Mr. S. E. Paine->took a matrimonial 
associate on the 8th day of April, last. We wish 
him abundant happiness, and hope his joys may 
long continue. 

Drawings. — ^The pupils of Oak Street School, 
Norristown, Pa., M. D. Aaron, teacher, have 
sent us some specimens of drawing and mapping. 
The " Old Mill,** by F. Krause, aged 15 years. 
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is one of the finest specimens we have receiTed 
in many months. Well might it suggest, 
"Ah, don't you ramember the mill, Ben Bolt?" 

Teachers desiring specimens of drawing from 
schools in this city, filso from some in different 
parts of the country, may obtain them by mail, 
on sending us stamps to pay the postage. Our 
object in thus furnishing a medium for the ex- 
change of drawings between schools is simply to 
increase the interest of the young in this de- 
partment of education, and to enable them to 
compare their own efforts with the productions 
of •others. 



Thx Htdbopathic Enctclofxsia ; A Bystem of Hy- 
dropathy and Hygiene. In dght parte : I., Outline of 
Anatomy; II. Physiology of the Human Bodv; III., 
Hygienic agencies, and the preseryation of health ; IV., 
Dintetie and Hydropathic Cookery ; V., Theory and 
Fractico of Water iVeatment ; VI., Special Pathology 
and Hydro-TherapeuticB, including the nature, causes, 
synlbtoms, and treatment of all known diseases ; VIL, 
Application to surreal diseases ; VIII., Application of 
Hydropathy to midwifery and the nursery. Designed 
as a guide to fiunilies and students, and as a text-book 
for physicians. By R. T. Trail, M.D. 12mo ; in two 
volumes, of about 500 pases each, amply iliustrated. 
Price $1 25 a volume. Published by Messrs. Fowlers 
ft Wells, New York. 

Without any parade of technical terms, this work is 
strictiy scientific, and remarkably comprehensive, includ- 
ing Qie cause, symptoms, nature, and treatment of all dis- 
eases. Its language is plain and simple, and there is such 
a vein of common sense and practical instruction pervad- 
ing the book, that it is eminently adapted to the wants of 
all for whom it was designed. It can hardly fail to be- 
come popular with all classes, whether believers in hy- 
dropathy or not. It is worth more to a iiomily than all 
tiie *< guides to health" ever published ; and were its sen- 
sible advice followed, enough could bo saved in doctor's 
fees, in leas than six months, to pay for half a dozen vol- 
mnes. 

Haitd-Book of UiitvsBSAZ. BzoonAPBT. By Parke God- 
win. Large 12mo; 821 pages. Published by George 
P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place (formerly 155 Broadway). 
New York. Price $2 00. 

This ia the fourth volume of Fufoam's Home Cyclope- 
dia. It introduces the reader to the acquaintance of the 
men of every age and country, who have claim to histor- 
ical notice. It has been prepared with much ability and 
research, and indicates a wide range and familiarity with 
Ustory. Like the other volumes aS this valuable series, 
it is a choioe addition for any library. Those who vdsh 
to procure a Biographical Dictionary, can probably find 
none which baa been brought down so near, the present 
day, as this. 

Putnam's Ssmi-Hokthlt LiBmAJiT,for Travelers and the 
Fireside. 12ino; of about 250 pages each. Price 25 
cents a volume. George P. Putnam, New York. 

The distinctive chameteristics ^ this series, aro a yeg^ 
alar periodical issue of books ^t are worfli reading and 



preserving, which are mailable like magazines, and a large 
amount of reading for a small price. The form and aize 
of the type render them well suited for reading while 
traveling. This enterprise is one which should meet with 
universal approbation. A better class of books has now 
been provided without increase of prices, and we trust 
they will soon take the place of the trashy novels which 
have so flooded steamboats and railroad cars for a few 
years past. • . 

In this series standard and original books of travel, his- 
tory, biography, domestic economy, and social philoso- 
phy are chosen, with reference to an attractive, pithy, and 
entertaining style of writing. These are interspersed 
with some humorous works, thus combining amusement 
with utility. The following volumes have already been 
published. I. — Home and Social Philosophy ; or. Chap- 
ters on Everyday Topics. From "Household Words." 
IL— Whimsicalities. By Thomas Hood. HI.— Walks and 
Talks of an American Farmer in England ; original. IV. 
—The World Here and There. From "Household Words." 
v.— Hood's Own. VI.— Home Narratives. From"Housep 
hold Words." VII. — A Journey to Iceland, and Travels in 
Sweden and Norway, by Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 

SUBXNNX'S DiCTIONABT Ot THX FftXNCH AND ElVOLXSB 

Lanouagbs. In two parts, French and English, and 
English and French. With a vocabulary of proper 
names. Abridged for the use of schools and for gen- 
eral reference. 1 volume, 18mo ; 556 pages. Publiuied 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The success of Mr. Sure&ne's " Standard Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the Freneh and English Languages," has 
induced the publishers to issue an abridgment, which 
would contain all the words in the larger work that are 
now in use, except those used only technically, and at the 
same time to be of a form convenient for the student or 
traveler, and afforded at a cheaper price. This work is 
admirably adapted for these purposes, and is probably su- 
perior to any other now before the public. Price $L 

HoBfS IS HoMB. A Domestic Tale. 12mo ; 300 pages. 
Published by D. Appleton &, Co., 200 Broadway, New 
York. 

An interesting story, teaching the pleasure and happi- 
ness of making home a place of kindness, affection, sad 
confiding sincerity. Its author and scenes are English. 

Thb Phonooraphxc TsACHsa ; being an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, intended as a school book, 
and to i^ord -complete and thorough instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 
By E. Webster. 12mo ; 112 pages; price 40 cents. 
Published by Fowlers &, Wells, New York, 1852. 

Phonography has been before the public about fifteen 
ye(rs; during which time many changes and improve- 
ments have been made, but it is now generally beKeved 
by those who best understand the subject, that the sys- 
tem has at length been brought as near perfection as the 
art can well approximate. The work now before us pre- 
sents the system as it stands and is taught at the present 
time by the most experienced phonographers. And wo 
believe that no better work has ever been published on 
this subject It is admirably adapted to the wnts of 
those who desire to obtain a knowledge of this system of 
rapid writing. 

Talxis' Sckiptubz Natxtaal Histoby fob Youth, parts 
U sad 12 have been received. The Qhistratioiui are beau- 
tilully exeented. 
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Allegro. 
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Original. 
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1. First of May, clear the way, Bas'kets.barrows, trun- dies, Take good care, mind the ware, 
3. Now we ^art, mind the cart, Shoyels, bedclothes, bedding, On we go, soft and slow. 
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3. Now we've got to the spot, Bellows, bu-reau, set 

4. Hark ! what noise, girls and boys. Hauling all things o 



tee, Rope un- tie, mind y oar eye, 
ver, All astounded, heed confounded, 
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A Ulttle fatter. 
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Bet - ty, Where's the bun-dies 1 
Like a beg • gar's wedding. 
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Pots and ket • ties, bro- ken vict-uals, Fea- ther beds, 
Joint- ed stools, do • mes* tic tools. Chairs un-backed, 
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Pray be care • ful, Bet • ty. 
Sa • yage as a ro • ver 
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Look what's there, bro- ken ware, Bot - ties smashed. 
Such a clash' ing, and a smash-ing, Rip-ping, split • ting, 



Jiccderato. 
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Fatter and fatter to the end. 
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plas • ter heads, Look-ing-glass^- es, tow mat-trass-es, Spoons and la -dies, ba- bies' cra-dles, 
ta • bles cracked, Grid- iron blacK, spit and jack, Tram-mel hooks, mus - ty books. 




chi - na crashed, Pick - les spoiled, car - pets soiled. Sideboards scratched, cups un-matched, 
pul • ling, hit - ting, Ba • bies cry-ing, wo • men fly • ing, All a • bout, in a rout, 




Cups and sau-cers, salts and cas • tors, Hur- ry scurry, graye and gay, All must trudge the First of May. 
Ola po • ta * toes, yen - tl • la • tors, Hur* ry scarry, grave and gay, All must trudge the First of May. 
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£mp-ty casks, bro -ken flasks, Hnr-ry scurry, graye and gay. Go vou must the First of May. 
Wits quite ha • zy, ray • ing era • zy, Hur-ry scurry, graye and gay, Such a bed-lam, First of May. 
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•At faut at the wordt can he artieulated. 
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Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, Hur- ry, bur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, All must trudge the First of 
Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ly, Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, All must trudge the First of 
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Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, bur- ry, Go you must the First of 
Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, Hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, hur- ry, Such a bed-lam. First of 

is the practice in the city of New York to rent houses by 1 



^ It is the practice in the city of New York to rent houses by the year, and to take possession on the first day 
of May. Hence a general moying occun on that day, and 'the scenes then witnessed are portrayed in this tong • 
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THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. 



aRSAT though man is, intellectually, 
stiU all the knowledge which he pos- 
sesses is as vanity, compared to the 
great mysterious imknown — ^that which he 
does not know. He makes the lightning 
his messenger, and sends words of hope, 
love, or fear to distant places on its fiery 
wings. He takes iron from the mine and 
wood from the forest ; of the one he makes 
his steed, and the other his driver, and 
away he roars on the iron track faster than 
the eagle cleaves the air. He throws his 
bridge^ over the sea ; and his iron cords* 
span the yawning chasm, where Niagara's 
water runs dark and deep. 

The ocean billows are smoothed by the 

wheel of his steamship ; he pierces through 

the Alps with the chisel and drill; he 

makes his pathway' under great rivers, and 

walks dry-shod beneath the keels of huge 

ships. All this he does, and much more, 

by the force of his splendid mind — ^that 

constructive faculty implanted in him by 

his great Creator. But great though man 

is intellectually, and vast though the powers 

of his mind are, to comprehend and plan ; 

extensive as is his knowledge of things 

in earth, water, air, and sky, still all this 

but teaches him that he knows nothing in 

comparison with that which is far beyond 

his ken. 

The astronomer hath constructed his tel- 
escope six feet in diameter, and with it he 
beholdeth clearly five hundred times far- 
ther than he can with his naked eye ; with 
it he hath made many discoveries in the 
starry heavens, for he can tell the height 
of the mountains and the depth of the val- 
levs in the moon. 

He hath counted other systems besides 
our own solar comer of the universe ; but 
these things only impress more strongly 
upon his mind the simple fact, " he is but 
a babe in knowledge." 
He sees double, triple, a^d quadruple 
roL. r. — no, n.— JUJTK, 1852. 



stars ; one red, another blue, and crowned 
with revolving rings, and another oscillat- 
ing like a pendulum; and viewing these 
immensities, the conclusion is forced upon 
his mind, that this earth, in the universe 
of worlds, is like a cork on the great ocean, 
and himself like a beautiful butterfly which 
dances in the warm sunbeam. 

It may be acknowledged that man can 
know but little of those immensities which 
are so far removed from the sphere in 
which he dwells, but it is different with 
those things which are brought under his 
strict observation. The knowledge which 
man has accumulated in all the genera- 
tions of his existence, forms but a small 
mound in comparison with the unknown. 

No machine hath yet been built which 
can cleave the air like the swallow, or 
dwell amid the storm of the ocean like the 
" Petrel."* No steam or other engine ever 
constructed, can give out such an amount 
of power every day, with three pounds of 
^el, as the human machine, which, in a 
full grown man, consumes only three 
pounds of food. 

In apparently very simple things we 
know comparatively little. Who can de- 
tect that influence in a bank note which 
carries disease and death from an infected 
person to another, hundreds of miles dis- 
tant? Plagues and fearful diseases are 
carried on the wings of the wind, but no 
chemist, by the most refined analysis, has 
been able to detect the subtle destroyer, 
which tells man '^ he dwells in a cottage of 
clay, and is crushed before the tnoth,^^ 

We enter the flowery garden, and one 
sense tells us there are substances floating 
in the atmosphere which have been cast 
off by the rustling rose and geranium, to 
give pleasure to the mind ; but those sub- 
stances can not be seen by the eye, heard 
by the ear, nor felt by the hands ; they are 
too fine for the scale of the chemist. His 
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weight and measure are yet far too coarse 
to weigh an atom, or circumscribe its di- 
mensions ; and here may lie some of the 
secrets of those substances which, for want 
of a better term, chemists give the name 
of " isomeric compounds."* 

In the organic cell of the loftiest and 
lowliest known existences, there is a world 
beyond the search of the most powerful 
microscope that has yet been constructed. 
If there is an overpowering sense of man's 

Snorance derived from an examination of 
e immensities of the universe, as strong 
a sense of our ignorance is derived from 
the contemplation of a single molecule of 
matter, or the universe of a drop of water. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
because many things are now hidden and 
secret to us, they will always remain so. 
There is a limit to the mental grasp of 
man; beyond it he can not go, but the 
world is ftdl of wonders yet to be discover- 
ed. Nature hath already revealed many of 
her secrets, and she will tell us many more. 

The qualities of a great and good dis- 
coverer and inventor, are, a good judgment, 
common sense, reflection, industry, obser- 
vation, and arrwigement. Newton was 
pre-eminently distinguished for those qual- 
ities ; and by the &lling of an apple, his 
observing mind took up that which, to all 
others had, since the world began, excited 
no curious emotion ; and it led to the dis- 
covery of that law which binds the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, guides the plan- 
ets in their course in the stellar heavens. 

Every man, who has the least ambition 
to extend the borders of our knowledge — 
and oh what a field there is before us still 
— ^should obsei've, reflect, arrange, and 
gather up facts, for science is but a collec- 
tion of well-arranged trutlis. — Scientific 
American. 



[1 The steamships which bear thousands safely over the 
Auantic, have been aptly termed the *<bridee of the ocean." 
8 A suspension bridge supported by "cords of iron" wire 
extends across Niagara River, about one mile below the 
Falli. It is 800 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 2:30 feet above 
the river. 3 In London there ijs a tunnel extending under 
the river Thames. There are several tunnels in the Uni- 
ted States, also in Europe, where railroads pass through 
mountains ; but the largest tunnel in the world is on the 
Huddersfield and Manchester Railroad, in England. It is 
vwre than three miles in length, and 625 feet below the 
Sfirface. 4 The Petrel is sometimes seen in stormy weath- 
Wi a<th(»ivsand miles from land ; it is supposed to be capa> 
ble of flying eig^t hundred miles in a day. <> Isomeric com- 
pounds are those substances which are composed of ez- 
mtOj the same ingredients, ilk the same proportions, yet ex- 



hibit different natures, as spirits of turpentine, oil of lem- 
ons, and oil of black pepper. Each of these contains Hiirty 
parts of carbon, and four parts of hydrogen. It is sup- 
posed that their different properties are produced by the 
particles combining in a different form.]— £o. Studsnt. 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 

When would I die ? When I no more 
Am nseftil on this mortal shore ; 
When I no more shall feel or know 
The joy to soothe another's woe ; 
When all my work on earth is done, 
Then would I greet my spirif s home. 

When would I die ? I have no choice, 
In Autumn's wail, or Spring's glad Yoice; 
If I my Sayiour's presence feel 
When death's cold chill shall o'er me steal. 
Then I would say, « Thy will be done," 
And greet with joy my spirit's home. 

When would I die ? When God shall will ; 
When through His mercy I fulfill 
The mission He appoints for me, 
While wafting o'er life's changeful sea ; 
When I the welcome goal haye won. 
Then would I greet my spirit's home. 

When would I die ? I can not say. 
In winter bleak, or summer gay ; 
When life's brief day is in its prime. 
Or when its sun shall low decline ; 
If through earth's pilgrimage I share 
Our Father's watchftil loye and care. 

When would I die ? 'Tis naught to me ; 

To God I yield my destiny. 

But through His grace, while here I staji 

I'll try to walk in wisdom's way ; 

Then, when the parting hour shall come. 

With joy I'll greet my spirit's home. 

SeleetetL 
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THE BIBLE. 

The following excellent lines, said to have been found 
in Lord Byron's Bible, after his death, are siipposed by 
many to have' been written by him. Byrou was not the 
author of them ; they were composed by Waltkb Scott. 

WiTHiw this awful yolume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
Oh ! happiest they of human race 
Xo whom our God has giyen grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and force the way : 
But better had they ne'er been born. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
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THOMAS HOORE. 



TaoMAS MooBK was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, on the 28th of May, 1780. 
His history is but a little more than 
a history of his writings. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Duljlin. At the 
age of fourteen he wrot« poetry, which 
was published in a mi^azine of his native 
dty. The wild times of the Irish rebell- 
ion coming on, young Moore became in- 
terested in politics, and for awhile its sub- 
jects were the themes of his muse. 

In his twentieth year he abandoned pol- 
itics, and went to London to study law, 
at tbe Middle Temple, and also to publish 
his translations of Artacreon. In 1803 
he accepted a clerkship in the Bermuda 
Islands, and took advantage of the occa- 
Mon to make a hasty visit to the United 
States, On his return to England he pub- 
lished " Sketches of Travel and Society be- 
yond the Atlantic" This was a melange^ 
of prose and verse, and may be regarded 
M the origin of those strains of satire 
upon Americans, their society and habits, 
wluch found imitators in the HamUtons 
md Trollopes of more recent times. 

About 1807 Moore waa married to Miss 



Dyke, a lady of strong sense and charac- 
ter, as well as great beauty and amiablL 
ity. None of flieir children are now liv- 
ing. It was about the time of his mar- 
riage that he made his first acquaintance 
wim the two poets, Byron and Campbell. 

In 1813 Moore determined to write an 
Oriental' poem. Accordingly, he obtained 
an introduction to the Messrs. Longman, 
who were then publishers in London, and 
by contract with them he waa to receive 
three thousand guineas for the poem, not 
one word of which was yet written. He 
now retired to Mayfield Cottage, a quiet 
place in Derbyshire, and after a long and 
hard straggle with his coquettish muse, for 
nearly four years, he came forth with 
" Lai la Eookh." 

During the period in which Moore waa 
engaged in writing this poem, he published 
both the "Irish imd the "Sacred Melo- 
dies." These are probably the produc- 
tions by which his &me will longest claim 
remembrance. Moore's melodies are hap- 
py in their ideas, and b(Miutd&l illustm- 
tions, and perfect in lyrical workmanship, 
yet some may regard it as queetionaus 
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whether they possess sufficient profound- 
ity and earnestness to perpetuate the fame 
of their author. Mere beauty fades, in 
words as well as in matter ; it^is mind, 
and its noblest productions, that endure 
through all time. 

Lalla Kookh was published in 1817, and 
suoh was the approbation it received, that 
it rigidly ran through several editions. 
The last of Moore's principal poetical 
works appeared in 18S3, and is entitled 
the ''Loves of the Angels." But this 
poem is now far oftener alluded to than 
read. Its words tickle like falling fount- 
ains, and its fancy floats about one like 
perfUme, yet the whole is dreamy, lulling, 
and enervating. 

Moore's later productions were chiefly 
prose, including biographies of Fitzgerald, 
Byron, and Sheridan, and the ^' Travels of 
an Lrii^ Gentleman in Search of Heligion." 
The Epicurean is the last of his prose 
works, and has probably obtained a greater 
sale than any of the others. But during 
the period in whidi these were written the 
author produced many short pieces of 
prose and verse. 

Of 'Moore's talents as a writer, it has 
been said, '' He exhausts attention by be- 
ing inexhaustible. His variety cloys. The 
graoeM ease and genial spirit which he in- 
dulges in every sentiment, prevents him 
from giving their full force to the masses 
of things. He wants intensity, strength, 
and grandeur. His mind glances over the 
snir&ce of things. His serious descriptions 
are apt to run into flowery tenderness. If 
we follow him through the history of his 
various writings, we shall And him more 
superficial than profound, more tender 
than pathetic, and more graceful than ener- 
getic.'' 

Another writer says of him, "As a 
song writer, he was doubtless unrivaled. 
His versification is exquisitely finished, 
harmonious, and musically toned. In 
grace of thought and diction, in easy, 
fluent wit, in melody, in brilliancy of 
fancy, in warmth of sentiment, and even 
in simplicity, no one has been superior to 
Moore; but in grimdeur of conception, 
power of thought, and, above all, in unity 
of purpose, and a high aim, he was singu- 
larly deficient." 



The easy, flowing verses of Thomas 
Moore were not produced without mental 
labor. It was his custom on returning 
from a dinner party, or an evening soiree,* 
to sit down in his library and put on pa> 
per half a score or more of the scintilla- 
tions that collision with other minds had 
enkindled in his. Such undeveloped ideas 
formed the chrysalis of many of his poetic 
productions. 

To expand this chrysalis, and clothe 
these naked fancies with winged words, 
was a work of persevering industry. Few 
people have any idea of what the industry 
required for such efibrts is. They know 
not how deeply language has to be ran- 
ssMjked, how often turned over, how untir- 
ingly rejected, and recalled with some new 
combination. Often Moore would finish 
only two lines in a day. 

Thomas Moore led a long life, and, in 
many respects, a pleasant one. He was 
courted and flattered in society, and flutter- 
ed from one coterie* to another. He was a 
lover of pleasure, and of intellectual and 
social refinement. His nature was to en- 
joy, and to amuse and be amused, rather 
than to struggle in a high and holy aim, 
with a lofty and ennobling purpose in life. 

During the last twenty years the poet 
chiefly confined himself to ms lovely coun- 
try seat, Slopertown Cottage, near Devizes, 
England. But for several years he has 
been almost unknown to the world, lin- 
gering in half-slumbering unconsciousness, 
his intelligence gone, and his fanciful mind 
shrouded in mental darkness. He died 
on the 26th of last February, at nearly 
the age of seventy-two. One of his own 
familiar stanzas may be applied, with a 
slight alteration, to his departure : 

"The harp that once thronghi Tara*s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangeth mate on Tara'i walk, 
For ah I that soul is flod." 

But he has left us a rich legacy of song. 
« Hark ! 'tis the breeze of twilight calling ;' 
" The last rose of summer," and " Oflj in the 
stilly night," will long awaken sweet emo- 
tions, while in remembrance they " bring 
the light of other days." 

[iMelang^B (prononnced mftl&nzh'), a mixture. ^Ori 
ental^ Eastern ; pertaining to scenes in Asia ^Soim (pro- 
nounced swa-ra'), an evening party of ladies and ?^Jl 
men for conversation. 4 Coterie (ko-te-rceO» a niecttag w 
literary latereoune.] 
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EMPIRE OP JAPAN. 

MAKCO FoLO, a celebrated Venetian 
traveler, first made known in Eu- 
rope the existence of Japan. It was 
afterward visited by Mendez Pinto, a 
Portuguese, who was east on its shorea by 
> Btonn, in 1543. This mysterious coun- 
try has long baffled the cupidity and curios- 
ity of foreigners, because the government 
of Japan is less fevorahle to intercoui-se 
with other nations, than tliat of any other 
country on the globe, even Chins not ex- 
erted. 

The Dutch are the only Europeans who 
have the privilege of trading with the in- 
habituits, and t£ey are permitted to visit 
only one port, that of Nangasaki. Foreign- 
ers are not allowed to settle in the coun- 
try-, and very seldom to even visit any 
place except the sea-port ; hence, compar- 
itively little is known of its internal his- 
tory . 

The Empire of Japan consists of three 
la^ islands — Niphon, Keooseoo, and 
^Ucokf — the superiicial extent of which is 
^mated at 90,000 square miles. It also 
indudes several islands of smaller dimen- 
sioas. Niphon is the principal, and has a 
length of about nine hundred miles, and 
is one hundred miles in breadth. Its great 
capital — the oity of Jeddo — has a popula- 
tion of more than a million and a half. 
Hie palace of the emperor is situated at 
Miyako, about forty miles from the sea. 
Induding its gardens, courts, and outbuild- 
ings, it is fifteen miles in circumfereooe, 
and forms a sort of miniature dty. 

ITie whole empire is divided into seven 
principal districte, which are subdivided 
into seventy provinces. The population 
amounts to upward of 30,000,000. It is 
one of the ridiest countries in the world, 
and abounds with gold, silver, and copper. 
TTie religion is Buddhist, and the govern- 
ment is hereditary and despotic. The 
revenue and forces of the empire are 
mense. 

The climate of the country varies ex- 
tremely from north to south. Rains are 
Abundant all the year round, but especially 
M in die month of June and July. Vio- 
^t storms and earthquakes have often 
been experienced. Many suppose that ii 



no part of the world is agriculture carried 
to a higher degree of perfection than in 
Japan. It is said that the whole couutry 
is cultivated like a garden. The raising 
of rice is the principal object, but wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, rye, beans, millet, and 
potatoes, are also cultivated. Turnips, 
carrots, melons, and cucmnbera grow spon- 
taneously. 

The orchards are stocked with the firuita 
of southern Europe, such as oranges, lenir 
ons, figs, pears, peaidies, cherries, grapes, 
and chestnuts. Apples are not supposed 
to be common among their finite. ' Gin- 
ger and pepper are the principal spioe- 
plants. The mulberry, laurel, camphor, 
and the shrub-tree are quit« common, but 
the most remarkable of all is the Varnish- 
tree, the juice of which is used by the in- 
habitants to varnish their furniture. 




In their physical character, the people 
of Japan resemble tlie Chinese. Like 
them they belong to the Mongolian race. 
Heir complexion is yellowish ; their hair 
is black, straight, and shining; their heads 
are large, oblong, and flattened at the 
sides, with low foreheads, small, sunken 
eyes, broad, flat cheek-bones, and thick 
noses. 

In capacity and industry the Japanese 
are probably superior to any other of the 
Asiatic nations. In literature they have 
made considerable p'rt^ress. They study 
medicine, astronomy, history, poetry, and 
several of the natural sciences ; and also 
possess a taste for drawing, engraV&g, and 

In their manufiictures and the mechanic 
arts, they have attained great skill. But 
much of this knowledge they obtained' 
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from Europeans. They can make tele- 
scopes, thennometers, and clocks. Mr. 
Meyler saw a clock made as a present to 
the emperor in 1827, which was five feet 
long and three feet high. It exhibited a 
vaned landscape and a golden sun. When 
striking, a bird flapped its wings, a mouse 
issued from a cave and climbed a moun- 
tain, and a tortoise " hastened slowly" to 
point the hour upon the dial. 

The lacker-ware manufactured by them 
Is superior to that of any other country, 
bence the term " Japan-wai*e" is generally 
applied to it. Their copper, iron, and steel, 
are celebrated for purity. The manufacture 
of silk &brics is dso carried on by them. 

The inhabitants of Japan are divided 
into eight classes — princes, nobles, priests, 
soldiers, civil officers, merchants, artizans, 
and laborers. All these positions and pur- 
suits are hereditary. The son succeeds to 
the occupation of his father, and no amount 
of merit can elevate him above the class in 
which he was bom. Woman, there, oc- 
cupies a higher station than is allowed her 
by any other Oriental nation. She is the 
companion of man, and presides on all oc- 
casions of social festivity. Playing the 
guitar is a part of her education. 

Thdr houses are of wood, colored white, 
and never exceed two stories in height. 
They have neither tables, beds, nor chairs, 
but sit and lie on carpets and mats. The 
language of the Japanese has some affinity 
to the Chinese, though it appears to have 
been a compound of that and other lan- 
guages, derived from the various nations 
that first peopled these islands. Their al- 
phabet has forty-seven letters, which are 
written in different forms. One form is 
used exclusively by the men, and another 
by the women. 

Our government contemplates sending 
an expedition to Japan for the purpose of 
opening a commercial intercouree between 
that empire 'and the United States. Pres- 
ident Fillmore has written a letter to the 
emperor, and submitted it to the Senate 
for approval. The mission of this Japan 
. expedition is to be one of peace, as may 
be seen from the following extract from 
the president's letter : 

"I send you this letter by an envoy of 
my own appointment, an officer of high 



rank in his country, who is no missionary 
of religion. He goes by my command to 
bear to you my greeting and good wishes, 
and to promote friendship and commerce 
between the two countries. 

'^ You know that the United States of 
America now extend from sea to sea ; that 
the great countries of Oregon and Califor- 
nia are parts of the United States; and 
that from these countnes, which are rich 
in gold, and silver, and precious stones, our 
steamers can reach your happy land in less 
than twenty days. 

"Many of our ships will now pass in 
every year, and some perhaps every week 
between California and China ; these ships 
must pass along the coast of your empire ; 
storms and winds may cause them to be 
wrecked on your shores, and we ask and 
expect, from your friendship and your 
greatness, kindness for our men, and pro- 
tection for our property. We wish that 
our people may be permitted to trade with 
your people, but we shall not authorize 
them to break any law of your empire. 

" Our object is friendly commercial uk- 
tercourse, and nothing more. You mJy 
have productions which we would be glad 
to buy, and we have productions which 
might suit your people. 

"Your empire contains a great abun- 
dance of coal ; this is an article which our 
steamers, in going from California to China, 
must use. They would be glad that a har- 
bor in your empire would be appointed, to 
which coal might be brought, and where 
they might always be able to purchase it." 
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RELATION BETWEEN ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS* 

BY isDWARD L. YOTTMAirS. 

THE act of respiration in animals com- 
pletes that wonderful circle of oi^anio 
life, in which mineral matter is taken 
up by plants, organized and transferred to 
animals, by which its organization is de- 
stroyed, and its elements returned again to 
the inorganic world. From the simplest 
materials — two gases (carbonic acid and 
ammonia), and one liquid (water), contain- 
ing disso lved a few salts — that arch-chem- 

* From " Yottinana' ClaM-Book of Chemistry.* 
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ist, tiie sun, through the agency of light 
and heat, creates the vast world <^ organ- 
uadoD. 

Green vegetables constitute the labora- 
tory in which this combining and construc- 
tive process is driven forward; and the 
substances produced, although simple in 
composition, exhibit the infinite resources 
of nature in the endless variety of their 
{HToperties. 

The plant having fulfilled its grand of- 
fice, in a series of formative changes which 
result in organization, the animal, which is 
formed entirely from matter thus organ- 
ized, exhibits a series of completely inverse 
phenomena. By the all-destroying activ- 
ity of oxygen, operating through the respi- 
ratory mechanism, the work of the plant 
is undone, the great function of the animal 
being performed through the breaking up 
of vital affinities, and &e reduction of or- 
ganized compounds to that condition of 
samplidty in which they are fitted again to 
serve for the nutrition of plants. 

In all their peculiar actions and efiects, 
plants and animals have a relation of dis- 
tinct antagonism. Their movements take 
place in contrary directions, and by diifer- 
eut and hostile forces. The French chem- 
ists contrast the opposing actions, in a 
very clear and pleasing way, as follows : 



THE VEGETABLE 

PBomrcBS tbe neatnl nitro 
fenized eubatiuicea, fatty 
substances, sugar, starch, 
and gum. 

DxooMPosKS carbonic add. 
water, and ammoniacai 
salts. 

DzsENGAazs oxygen. 

Absorbs heat and electric- 
ity. 

Is an apparatus of deoxida*' 
lion. 

Is stationary. 



THE ANIMAL 

CoNBUMXS the neutral nitro- 
genized substances, fintty 
substances, sugar, starch, 
and gniB. 

Pboditcxs carbonic acid, 
water, and ammoniacai 
salts. 

Absous oxygen. 

Pbosucxs heat and electric- 
ity. 

Is an apparatus of oxida- 
tion. 

la locomotiTe. 



The relations of the several departments 
of oi^anic nature to each other, and to the 
inorganic world, may perhaps he made 
dear by the aid of a diagram. The direc- 
tion of the arrows indicates the course of 
matter. From the inorganic world, di- 
tectly or indirectly, all living things origi- 
nate, and to it they all return. From the 
mineral world, matter can pass only fib the 
v^etable kingdom. A part of this re- 
turns by natural decay to the inorganic 
world while another portion is consumed 
bj herbivorous animals, and forms the fiib- 



ric of their bodies. Some of the herbivw 
orous animals die, are decomposed, and 
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fall back into inoi^nic nature, while oth- 
ers are devoured by carnivorous animals, 
and converted into their structure. The 
camivora in their turn perish, rot, and 
are dissolved, like the rest, into gases and 
earthy elements. 

Such is the mysterious round of organ- 
ization of which this globe is the scene. It 
consists of an eternal cyde — an ever-re- 
curring series of changes, in which destruo- 
tion is co-ordinate with creation, and the 
contest between life and death is a drawn- 
battle. 

It has been inferred, from geological 
considerations, that the present harmoni- 
ous adjustment between the two great or- 
ders of organized beings has not existed 
from the period of their first advent upon 
the globe. At the time of the deposit of 
the coal, there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of land, or air-breathing animals, 
upon the earth : their remains are not to 
be found, either in this or any of the pre- 
ceding geological formations. But vege- 
tation at this time had made great progress, 
as the existence of the coal-beds proves. 

It is supposed that the excessive growth 
of vegetation which then took place, and 
the total absence of air-breathing animals, 
are to be accounted for by the same fact — 
namely, a vastly latter proportion of car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere than exists in it 
now. If such were the case, the higher an- 
imals certainly could not live, while the 
condition must have been &vorable for a 
luxuriant development of plants. 

But when the atmosphere was partially 
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puj^ed of its poisonous element, by the 
withdrawal of that portion of its carbon 
which was deposited in the earth as coal, 
the cold-blooded reptiles made their ap- 
pearance upon the earth; which, from 
their sluggish circulation and imperfect 
respiration, may live without inconven- 
ience in an atmosphere highly chaiged 
with impurities. As the growth of vege- 
tation continued, whidi is shown by later 
deposits of brown coal (lignite), die at- 
mosphere gradually became more pure, 
and was at length Stted for the reception 
of the higher warm-blooded animals. 

But to whatever extent the earth's at- 
mosphere may have been subject to muta- 
tion in the earlier epochs of its history, 
we have the clearest evidence that, in rela- 
tion to plants and animals, its constitution 
is now of the most stable nature. Its 
permanence depends upon a great princi- 
ple of self adjustment, which springs from 
the relations of the two worlds of organi- 
zation; so that no fatal disturbance can 
occur, unless the present order of things is 
subverted by a direct intervention of the 
Almighty Will. / 
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CAMPHOR. 

THIS well-known substance is a vegeta- 
ble gum, which is obtained from a tree 
found in Japan and China. It exists 
in every part of the tree, in the roots, 
stems, branches, and leaves. The gum is 
obtained by cutting these into pieces suf- 
ficiently small to be thrown into an iron 
vessel, and boiled with water. 

This iron vessel has an earthen-ware 
cover, which is lined with straw. As the 
water boils the camphor rises with the 
steam, and condenses on the straw, in 
small, grayish crystals. These are picked 
off, and constitute what is called crude, or 
rough camphor, and resembles moist sugar. 
In this crude state the gum is brought to 
Europe, where it is refined and prepared 
for use. 

The process of refining camphor con- 
sists in placing the crude substance in thin 
gla^ globes, with a little lime and bone- 
black, or charcoal, and then exposing it to 
heat by placing the globes in boiling water 



or a heated oven. By this means the 
camphor evaporates, and collects 2M,\n 
upon the upper part of the vessel. Wheo 
this process is completed, the glass is 
cracked by pouring cold water upon it 
while hot, and the cake of camphor is re- 
moved. 

Camphor, when thus refined, is in round 
cakes, convex on one side, and concave 
on the other, and generally with a hole in 
the center. Each cake weighs about two 
pounds. These are wrapped in strong, 
blue paper, and about two hundred and 
fifty cakes, or five hundred pounds, are 
packed in one vessel. In this condition it 
is exported, and appears in market. The 
principal camphor refineries are in Eng. 
land, Germany, and Venice. 

Erom the camphor tree found in Borneo 
and Sumatra, the gum is not obtained by 
distillation, as described above. It exists 
in a solid state, with camphor oil, in that 
part of .the tree which corresponds with 
the place for the pith. If ^e tree is 
tapped when young, nothing but oil flows 
out, but in time a portion of this oil as- 
sumes the solid form of a gum. 

The camphor oil is extracted by making 
an incision into the heart of the tree. 
When the oil has thus been obtained, if it 
be suspected that camphor gum exists in 
the cavity of the heart, the tree is felled 
and cut into logs about six feet in length, 
which are then split, and the camphor gum 
taken out Sometimes pieces are found a 
foot and a half in length, and nearly as 
large as a man's arm. 

The camphor tree grows spontaneously 
in its native forest, and is among the 
tallest trees found there. Some have 
been known to exist which would meas- 
ure five or six feet in diameter. A tree 
of a moderate size will yield about eleven 
pounds of gum, while a very laige one 
may produce twice that quantity. The 
camphor obtained from the interior of the 
tree is called May lay, or "head camphor." 
There is an inferior article procured by 
scraping the wood which surrounds the 
cavity* in the heart of the tree, which is 
called " foot camphor." 

The Borneo and Sumatra camphor is 
nearly white like chalk, but it has t^e same 
smell and taste as that from Japan and 
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China. It is also less volatile and trans- 
parent than that obtained hy distiUation. 
vdie Borneo camphor is esteemed so high- 
ly, even in the market of Japan, that two 
hundred pounds of the gum obtained in 
the latter country have been given in ex- 
change for one hundred pounds of the 
fi>nner. The camphor oil is prized very 
highly in the East It is not sent to Eu- 
rope as an article of commerce. 

Camphor is so volatile, that by exposure 
*to the air it is entirely volatilized, or lost 
in vapor, and leaves no residium. It 
floats on water, but will not dissolve in it, 
except in a very small quantity. A sin- 
gular effect takes place when small shav- 
isgs of camphor are thrown on the surface 
of perfectly dean water. The pieces be- 
gin to move rapidly, some turning, round 
on their center, and others moving from 
place to place. The cause of these mo- 
tions has not been explained. 

Experiments, well adapted to develop 
several ideas, may be made with camphor. 
Tor instance, a small portion placed in 
vater will show its sparing solubility in 
that liquid. Another portion may be 



placed in alcohol, and it will be almost 
immediately dissolved. If small pieces 
of it be placed in a spoon, and held over 
the flame of a candle, it first melts, then 
rapidly volatilizes, thus showing its fusibil- 
ity and volatility. If brought in contact 
with the flame, it burns with a bright, 
smoky blaze, and thus exhibits its inflam- 
mability. 

Camphor has a very strong and aro- 
matic smell, and a warm, pungent taste. 
On account of this strong odor, it is much 
used for preserving clothes and cabinets 
from moths and insects. Few insects can 
endure its odor, and though it does not 
destroy them, yet they dislike it so much 
that they will not frequent the situations 
where it is placed. 

From its strong smell the idea has 
arisen that it will prevent the taking of 
infectious diseases. Frequently it is car- 
ried by persons under this supposition. 
But this is believed to be more hurtful 
than benefldal, as its eflects on the sys- 
tem, though at first stimulating, become at 
length depressing, thereby rendering the 
disease feared more liable to be taken. 
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ITS USES AND APPLICATIONS. 



BY D&. J. a. HOWARD. 



riON has been well called the most use- 
ful of all metals ; and hence it is more 
generally difiused throughout the world 
than any other. There is hardly any re- 
gion of the earth in which it is not found. 
And in some places the supply exists in 
sadi abundance that it seems inexhausti- 
ble. This is a most wise provision in the 
Creator, and an evidence of His benefi- 
cence and regard for the wants and neces- 
sities of man. 

This metal is not only abundant, but it 
exists in those situations where it least in- 
terferes with the cultivation of the soil, 
and where the means for changing it into 
a form fit for use are usually convenient. 
Not only is ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ usefiil, but it 



is really the most valuable of all metals, 
if its value be estimated by its utility. 
Some may call gold and silver the most 
valuable, because they are the most pre- 
cious metals ; but their value is only rep- 
resentative in character, and not real ^ in 
utility, like iron. Apart from their repre- 
sentative value they can hardly be com- 
pared with iron for real utility. As to 
their real and necessary uses, the world 
could do without gold and silver as easily 
as without the luxuries of life ; but it is 
not so with iron. 

Iron is necessary, in some of its forms, 
to ahnost every employment of life. There 
is hardly a single branch of business that 
could proceed without it. The mechanic 
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could not dispense with it, for it forms the 
most necessary part of all his tools. The 
farmer could not do without it, for it con- 
stitutes an essential part of almost every 
utensil which he uses. 

The manufacturer is compelled to have 
it, in order to produce his fabrics from the 
raw material. Without its aid the sur- 
geon can not perform his operations ; nor 
the dentist work upon the teeth. The 
lady can not do her cutting and sewing 
without its assistance ; for her scissors and 
needle are made from it. And even the 
writer now generally uses it in the pen 
that he wiel(k. 

In some shape, iron enters into almost 
every thing that is made or used. It 
forms nails, locks, latches, bolts and bars. 
It is found on the roof, in the floor, and on 
the doors of almost every house. With- 
out its aid, what would the ship, or steam- 
boat, or railway car, be or dol It not 
only constitutes a large proportion of the 
material from which the car is constructed, 
but it forms its track, and guides its course. 

The various kinds of implements made 
from it are almost without number. It 
holds together the saddle on which we 
ride, forms a part of the bridle, and pro- 
tects the hoofs of our steed. It strength- 
ens the carriages in which we ride, and 
forms the springs which add so much to 
our comfort. We even wear it about our 
person in the form of buckles and buttons. 

Such are some of the various uses of 
iron. And we now design to describe, in 
succeeding numbers of The Student, the 
processes by which this metal is changed 
from the ore, or the state in which it is 
found in nature, into the forms ready for 



use. 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

rr visiting the school at Schwalbach, the 
first room we came to was that of the 
girls, who were all learning astronomy. 
A strange preparation, thought I, for the 
after-life of a Nassau female. Who would 
think that the walking masses one meets 
every day in the fields and lanes, would be 
able to tell whether the earth moved round 
the Sim, or the sun round the earth, or if 



the moon were any bigger than their own 
neaping-hooks 1 

We asked the master to allow us to hear 
them sing. Great was the delight of the 
little maidens when this request was made 
known. There was an universal bright- 
ening of &.ces and shuffling of leaves ; the 
pedagogue took down an old violin from 
a peg where it hung, and accompanied 
their sweet voices in a pretty, simple air, 
which they sung in parts, and from the 
notes. 

The next room was full of little boys 
between six and eight years of age. They 
sang a hymn for us, the simple words of 
which were very touching. As I stood 
behind one dear little fellow, hardly higher 
than the table, I understood how it was 
that the Germans were a nation of mu- 
sicians, and that, in listening to the rude 
songs of the peasants at their work, the ear 
is never shocked by the drawling, un- 
taught style of the same class of people in 
our country. 

From the time they are able to lisp, 
they are made to sing by note. My little 
friend in the ragged blouse, and all the 
other children, had the music, as well as 
the words they were singing, in their 
hands, written on sheets qf paper. They 
followed the time as correctly as possible, 
marking with their little fingers on the 
page the crotchets, quavers, rests, etc. 

At Leipsic, during my observations at 
the window one evening, I saw a group of 
little boys playing in the grass-plot out- 
side. They were all poor, and a few 
stockingless, and were engaged in some 
uproarious game, when in the middle of it, 
the little urchins burst into the most har- 
monious melody, each taking his part, so- 
prano, tenor, bass, etc., with exquisite cor- 
rectness. I saw them jump up, and linking 
each other's arms in true schoolboy fash- 
ion, sally down the street, vociferating 
their song in such time and tune, that, but 
for my initiation into the mystery at the 
Schwalbach school, I should have stared 
at them as so many little wonders. — Sou- 
venirs of a Summer in Germany, 



* * Our joys, when extended , will always increase, 
Our griefe, when divided, are huahed into peace.** 
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THB Coat of Anna of the State of Mis- 
souri ar« represented on a circular es- 
cutcheon, divided by a perpendicular 
liae into two equal portions. On the right 
side, on a red neld, is tiie grizzly bear of 
Missouri, walking cautiously. Above tluB 
device, and sepai'ated from it, is an azure 
field, on vbich is repres^ted a silver cres- 
cent. On the left of the escutcheon, on a 
white field, are the Ajtos of the United 
States. 

For the crest a wlvery star appears 
above the shield, representing the State of 
Missouri. The supporters consist of a 
grizdy bear on each side of the escutch- 
eon, in t^e posture of an attack, standing 
on a scroll, inscribed with the motto, sahii 
popuU, suprema lex ealo — "The public 
s^ety is the supreme law." Under the 
«croll are the numeral letters, m.dcco.xt, 
tile dat« of the admission of Missouri into 
ibe Union. Around the border of the seal 
are the words, Thk Grkat Sxal or the 
State or MiseouRi. 

IW State of Missouri lies nortii of Ar- 
buas, south of the Iowa, and between 



Illinole on tlie east and the Indian Territory 
on the west The Mississippi River forms 
its eastern boundary, and the Missouri 
River passes through the central portion 
of the state, and bounds it on the north- 
west. Tbe state is about 300 miles in 
length, from north to south, and 280 mites 
in breadth. It contains 67,380 square 

Missouri was settled at St Genevieve, 
about the year 1763, by Frendi from New 
Orleans. In 1764 a settlement was made 
where St. Louis now stands. This terri- 
tory was originally a portion of Louisiana, 
as purchased by tlie United States in 1803. 
It was admitted into the Union as a state 
in 1821. 

The state has generally a sur&ce de- 
lightfully rolling and variegated, some- 
times rising into picturesque hills, and 
then stretching &r away into the sea of 
prairie, occasionally interspersed with 
shady groves and sparkling streamlets. 
His state can not be called mountainous. 
The climate is serene and temperate, and 
well suited to out-door employment 
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Missouri is rich in minerals. About 
fifty miles southwest of St. Genevieve are 
situated the celebrated Iron Mountains. 
They are composed of micaceous oxide of 
iron, and yield about eighty per cent, of 
pure metal. One of these mountains rises 
350 feet above the surrounding plain, and 
is a mile and a half across its summit. 
Five miles south of this is another pyra- 
midal mountain, known as the Pilot Knob. 
It is 300 feet high, and a mile and a half 
in circumference at its base. 

Washington County is a bed of metallic 
treasures. It contains lead, copper, cop- 
peras, iron, black lead, chalk, brimstone, 
cornelian, and other precious stones ; also 
free-stone, grind-stone, and burr-stone. 
The products of this state consist of to- 
bacco, cotton, hemp, com, wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, and the grasses. Large quantities 
of horses, mules, homed cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are raised annually for exportation. 

Some of the inhabitants have a singular 
mode of yoking their oxen. • It is done by 
tieing a straight piece of wood against the 
lower part of the horns. They say that 
this process saves the whole power of the 
aninutl ; while in using the yoke bound to 
ike neck, and drawn back to the shoul- 
ders, the strength of the head and neck is 
lost. In many parts of this state rocks 
and stones are so rare that the inhabitants 
call small stones rocks, and it is common 
to hear them speak of throwing rocks at 
birds. 

Missouri is divided into 101 counties, 
and contains a population of 682,044 in- 
habitants. Its capital is Jefferson City, 
situated on the south bank of the Missouri 
River, and has a population of about 4,000. 
St. Loijjs is the largest city in the state, 
and the commercial emporium of the West. 
It is situated on the Mississippi River, 
18 miles below its junction with the Mis- 
souri, and about 1,200 miles above New 
Orleans. The population is about 83,000. 

No inland city is better located for an 
extensive commerce. Already its trade 
amounts to nearly one half as much as the 
whole foreign commerce of the United 
States. About 1,000 flat-boats arrive there 
annually ; and the aggregate tonnage of the 
steamboats which ply between this city 
and other river towns, amounts to 500,000 



tons. Its inhabitants, though the largest 
number are Americans, comprise men of 
all nations. 

This state has done but little for the 
support of education, but as it increases in 
population it is probable that the means 
for intellectual improvement will receive 
more attention. There are about 20,000 
white adults in the state, who are unable 
to read or write. The elections of Mis- 
souri are held the first Monday in August, 
and the Legislature meets the last Monday 
in December, once in two years. The 
governor is chosen for four years, and has 
a salary of $2,000. 
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THE CROP OF ACORNS. 

BY MRS. LYDIA H. 8IG0URXEY. 

There came a man in days of old 
To liire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek ; 
" One crop alone is all I seek; 
That harvest o*er, my claim 1*11 yield. 
And to its lord resign the field." 

The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt. 
But found his last objection fail. 
And honeyed eloquence prevail : 
So took the profiEered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 

The wily tenant sneered with pride. 
And sowed the spot with acorns wide. 
At first like tiny shoots they grew, 
Then broad and wide their branches threw. 
But long before those oaks sublime. 
Aspiring reached their forest prime. 
The cheated landlord moldering lay, 
Forgotten, with his kindred clay. 

ye, whose years unfolding fair 

Are fresh with youth, and free from care. 

Should vice or indolence desire 

The garden of your souls to hire. 

No parley hold— reject the suit. 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 

My child, their first approach beware : 
With firmness break the insidious snare. 
Lest as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o'ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 

Selected, 
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To poor the freth inttmctioa o*«r the nmd. 

To brentha tli* enliroiiiqg spirit, to fix 

Tb« gmenut pvrpoM, mad die noblo tbooi^ 
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LETTER TO A BOY ON LEAVING HOME FOR SCHOOL. 



THE following letter is copied from a 
paper called " The Child's Friend." 
Though addressed to one who was 
gomg far from home to attend school, it 
contains good rules of conduct and ad- 
vice for others. 

Boys and ^rls feel happiest when 
ihey act right; and they love to have 
their parents pleased with what they do. 
Now here are some rules to tell you how 
to act right, and if you will remember 
to follow them, you can please your pa- 
rents, and make yourselves happy by 
being good children. 

My Dear Son : — ^You are now eleven 
years old, and, to-morrow morning, are 
to leave home for school. If you should 
get into trouble, you will not be able to 
ask your parents, nor your brothers or 
sisters, what to do. You will have to 
judge and act for yourself. I shall be 
very anxious about you, and anxious, 
above all, that you should always do 
what is right. 

You will often be tempted in ways 
which I can not foresee ; but there are 
certain rules of conduct which it will 
always be important for you to follow. 
I shall now write them down, with the 
request that you will read them over 
every Sunday morning, and consider 
how far you have followed them. 

Let nothing tempt you to tell an un- 
truth. To tell a lie is generally as 
mean and cowardly as it is wicked. If 
you have done any thing wrong, no mat- 
ter bow severe the punishment, never 



try to conceal it by a lie. Tell the 
truth, and the whole truth, no matter 
what the consequences. 

I do not mean that you should tell 
tales of others. Be silent about the 
faults of others ; but never tell an un- 
truth to hide your own. Keep an open 
heart, so that you need not be ashamed 
to look others full in the face. And, 
that you may not be tempted to tell a 
lie, try never to do what you would be 
ashamed to have known. 

Be disinterested. Be always willing 
to give up a pleasure for the sake of 
another's advantage. If the question 
is whether you or a companion shall en- 
joy something, and only one can have it, 
give it to him. A greedy and grasping 
boy, always afraid lest he should not 
have his share, always thinking of how 
much he can get, and looking with envy 
on those who have what he wants, is a 
very miserable creature. 

Especially be generous toward those 
who are not as well off as yourself, 
toward those that are younger or weak- 
er, or who, without any fault of theirs, 
are overlooked and neglected. 

Do not associate with bad boySj and 
never let any one persuade you to do 
wrong. In any matter of mere pleas- 
ure, be ready to give up your share to 
any one who is anxious to have it. Be 
generous, and kind, and considerate 
toward others. 

In regard to your studies, I want you 
to form three habits. 
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First — When you study ^ study as 
hard as you can. Do the most you can 
in the shortest space of time. 

Secondly — Whatever you learn^ learn 
thoroughly: be it little or much^ learn 
it thoroughly. 

Thirdly — If you have several les- 
sons to get J learn the hardest first. If 
possible, begin the day with learning 
the hardest lesson. You will feel better 
and brighter for it all the day, and ev- 
ery thing else will be comparatively easy. 
These three rules may seem very simple 
to you; but I would rather have you 
follow them, till they become habits, 
than possess all the mines of California. 

Your mother has given you a Bible, 
which I hope you will read for her sake, 
as well as your own. One other thing 
I want you to do. Every morning, 
when you wake, think of God, who has 
preserved you through the night, and 
begin the day with asking His blessing 
and guidance. And at night, when you 
go to bed, think whether you have done 
any thing wrong; and, if so, ask the 
forgiveness of God, and seek His help, 
that you may do better in time to come. 

There will not be a night or morning 
when your parents will not pray that 
God will bless their absent boy. And 
when you pray to Him, think of those 
who love you, and whom you have left 
behind, at home. 

I might give you a great many more 
rules, and I might make these much 
longer, and more particular ; but I give 
only a few, in order that you may better 
remember and follow them. There can 
be none more important to you ; and if 
you really try to follow them, I shall 
not be much concerned about other 
things. 

One thing more. Whether you do 
right or wrongs is to depend mainly 
on yourself, I ask you to read over 
these rules at certain regular times, in 
order that you may know whether you 
are following them or not. You need 
not talk about them to others. This 
is something for yourself. I want you 



to form the habit of doing right, with- 
out talking about it, and whether oth- 
ers do it or not. Do it because it is 
right, because it will gratify your pa- 
rents, and above all, because it is what 
Grod would have you do. 

Remember that He always beholds 
you ; that He will help you, if you sin- 
cerely seek His help ; and that, if you 
do what He approves, it is of very little 
consequence whether you have the praise 
or blame of your companions. 

That He who is over us all may bless 
and keep you is the earnest prayer, my 
dear child, of 

Your affectionate father, 



E. p. 
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FUN NOT CONFINED TO MAN. 

fy^HE following interesting paragraph^ 
from a work entitled " Passions of 
Animals," shows that man is not 
the only creature that enjoys amuse- 
ment: 

Many small birds chase each oth^r 
about in play, but perhaps the conduct 
of the crane and the trumpeter is the 
most extraordinary. The latter stands 
on one leg, hops about in an eccentric 
manner, and throws somersets. The 
Americans call it the mad bird, on 
account of these singularities. The 
crane expands its wings, runs round in 
circles, leaps, and throwing little stones 
and pieces of wood in the air, endeavors 
to catch them again, and pretends to 
avoid them, as if afraid. 

Water-birds, such as ducks and geese^ 
dive after each other, and clear the sur- 
face of the water, with outstretched 
neck and flapping wings, throwing an 
abundant spray around. Deer often en- 
gage in a sham battle, or a trial of 
strength, by twisting their horns ' to- 
gether and pushing for the mastery. 

All animals that pretend violence in 
their play, stop short of exercising it ; 
the dog takes the greatest precaution 
not to injure by his bite; and the 
orang-outang, in wrestling with his 
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keeper, pretends to throw him, and 
makes feints of biting him. 

Some animals carry out in play 
&e semblance of catcMni; their prey; 
yoong cats, for instance, leap after ev- 
ery small and moving object, even to the 
leaves strewed by the autumn wind; 
they crouch and steal forward readv for 
tie spring, the body quivering, ana the 
tail vibrating with emotion ; they bound 
cm the moving leaf, and again spring for- 
ward to another, 

Yonng lambs collect tt^ther on the 
little hillocks and eminences in their 
putures, racing and sporting with each 
other in the most interesting manner. 

Birds of the pie kind, like monkeys, 
are full of mischief, play, and mimicry. 
Tliere is a story told of a tame m^pie, 
that was seen busily employed in a gar- 
den, gathering pebbles, and with much 
Eolemnity and a studied air, throwing 
them in a hole about eighteen inches 
deep, made to receive a post. After 
dropping each stone, it cried "currack!" 
tnumphantly, and set oif for another. 
On examining the spot, a poor toad was 
found in this hole, which the magpie 
was Bttaiing fbr his amusement. 



KEEP TOUR TEMPER. 



Eebf jcnir temper — one short word 
UearCa vith agonj hoa stirred; 
Ties that years conlil not have ritan, 
Scattered to the winda of heSiTeQ. 



Keep your temper — glan 
Booudisg pulse and blanching cheek ; 
Tea, a thought not yet expressed. 
May create a woanded breast. 
Seep your temper — smiles of Iotb 
Come, like angels, fVom above, 
■Whisper welcome to oor ears, 
Like the music of the spheres. 
Keep your temper — gentle loinds 
Are the tressurea— he who Gods 
Hath the " fairest of the fair " — 
lortnne'B ruling voice ia tliere. 




HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 

H£aE is a picture of a home in the 
country. It is a warm, sunny day 
in June. The old man, whom you 
see sitting by the tree, has been walking 
out in his fields to look at the growing 
grain, and is now resting himself in the 
cooling shade. 

Near him sita a faithful dog, that is 
always ready to accompany hia kind 
master. Between his shady resting- 
place and the house, there flows a lovely 
brook, which is crossed by a narrow 
foot-bridge. The water is not deep, 
and cattle and horses can walk through 
it. 

The house is surrounded by trees, 
shmbberj', and flowers, and abundantly 
furnished with the comforts of life. It 
has long been the home of this good old 
mD,n„ and he loves it more than any 
other spot on earth. 

Hia children have grown up, and are 
all settled in life. One son went to the 
far west, bought him a farm, and now 
has a comfortable and happy home of 
his own. Another learned the carpen- 
ter's trade, and went to live in a village, 
a few miles distant. 

One daughter was married to a cler- 
gyman, and row resides with her hus- 
band in a distant city. A son still 
lives at home, and takes care of his aged. 
parents. 

Before the door are a couple of boys. 
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One of tbem is rolling his hoop. These 
are the grandchildren of the old man. 
They are the sons of his daughter who 
resides in the city, and have now come 
into the country to remain during the 
hot weather of summer. 

They are very happy when the time 
comes for them to go and " visit grand- 
ma,'' and "grand-pa," as they call 
them. They love the country dearly. 
There they wander by the winding 
brook, sometimes sailing their little 
boats on its bosom, and at others trying 
to catch the sparkling trout that glide 
through its waters. 

Who does not love the country in 
summer 1 But to know all its delights 
one must be there. There he can be- 
hold the bright, spreading sky, the tall 
trees, the fields of grain and grass, and 
the lovely flowers. 

We pity children who must stay all 
summer, shut up by the brick walls of a 
city. How their young spirits would 
rejoice, and the glow of health beam on 
their cheeks, could they but ramble free 
in the country, and listen to the songs 
of birds, and go out among the fre^h 
flowers. 

\Thousands of our young readers live 
in the country, and can enjoy its pure 
air, and beautiful landscapes. Some of 
them ramble over the wide prairie ; some 
climb the lofty mountains. They can 
hear singing birds, and listen to the re- 
freshing sounds of the streamlet as it 
ripples over its stony bed. 

There are many enjoyments for the 
young in the country, that children of 
cities know but little about. Yet we 
sometimes see boys and girls who have 
always lived in the country, that seem 
to hardly find any beauty in flowers, or 
pleasure in the babbling brook, or de- 
light in the songs of birds. Perhaps 
this is because no one has taught them 
to love these beauties of nature. 

How is it with you, my little reader ? 
Do you love the blue-bird, the robin, the 
swallow, the sparrow, and all the pretty 
singing birds 1 Do you love the playful 



Iambs, the gentle cow, the faithful dog 
the fond cat, and the noble horse? 
Do you love the flowers, the meadow 
lawns, the pastures, the fields of waving 
grain, the shady grove, the purling 
brook, the clear blue sky, the hill, the 
valley, and all the works of Grod ? 

If you love these, you must be hap- 
py. We love them, and the boys and 
girls who are fond of such things. If 
you like the country, we think you will 
be pleased with the following verses, 
which we have selected for those who 
love the works of nature. 



THE COUNTRY. 

** I LOTE the country and the fields, 
Where I may widely stray ; . 
I love to sit beside the brook. 
When sunbeams o'er it play. 

" And when the summer sky is bright, 
Beneath some pleasant shade 
I love to go and sit alone— 
I do not feel afraid. 

" There is one pleasant little spot 
Which more than all I prize, 
A grassy bank beneath a tree, 
Which cool and sheltered lies. 

" And near me, dancing o'er the stones, 
A little brook runs by, 
Where shadows from the summer leaves 
Half Tail the azure sky. 

" And still I do not feel alone. 
Though no one else is near. 
For little birds with cheerful songs 
Delight my listening ear. 

" And butterflies with golden wings 
. Upon the flowers alight. 
And million insects sport and play> 
Rejoicing in the light. 

«* The birds and flowers, like pleasant friends 
Seem fondly gathering near ; 
I see their kind and gentle looks, 
Their cheerful yoices hear. 

" I can not feel alone, for He 
Who made the earth so fair, 
The God my eyes can not behold, 
I know and feel is there." 
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^ Tvi&Da of this genus belong to the sand- 
I K piper family ; a class of birda that 
I wade in the margin of streams and 
j lakes, and freqaent marah; places. The 
raffis an inhabitant of Europe. During 
I the' approach of cold veather in an- 
tnmn, it migrates from its northern sum- 
[ mer haunts to a warmer climate, and 
' returns again in spring. 

This bird is aboot one foot long, and 
of great variety of colore. Sometimei 
a hundred may be caught without find- 
ing any two with the same color and 
marks. It is only the male bird that 
possesses the collar around the neck. 
And he does not acquire that ornament 
till the second season. Before that pe- 
riod it is (Uffieult to distinguish the male 
from the female. 

This collar is composed of long feath' 
ets, strong, and thickly set, which may 
be bristled up in a moment when the 
bird is angry, or ia preparing for a com- 
bat. At the time of molting, which 
takes place about the end of June, these 
I Teathers are shed, but the ruff appears 
■gain the following spring. 
The male bird is called the Ruff, and 
; tie female the Reeye. Some natural- 
\ iata hoTc given them the name of "Com- 
1 UtMit," because of their fitting char- 



acter. The propensity to fight belongs 
chiefly to the male, and is manifested 
most during the season of bnilding nests. 

These birds usually take up their" 
abode in marshes, where they build their 
nests.and rear their young. As soon 
as they arrive at the place fOr their 
summer abode, each male selects a dry 
OF grassy spot in the marsh, about which 
he runs round and round until it is 
trodden bare, apparently trying to at- 
tract a reeve to take possession with him. 

It frequently happens that there are 
more m& than reeves, and as soon as the 
female birds arrive in the vicinity of 
these chosen spots, the anger and jeal- 
ousy of each male bird is highly aroused, 
and a general fight ensues. Sometimes 
these contests are of long continuance. 
When at length victory has been de- 
cided, the females remain the compan- 
ions of the conquerors. 

During these afirays the reeves usu- 
ally retire from the battle-ground, but 
remain so near that their cries may be 
heard by the combatants, and these in- 
crease the ardor of the rivals. Bird- . 
catchers watch their movements, and 
during these battles ensnare tiiem in 
great numbers. 

The meat of the ruff is highly prised 
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as a delicious article of food. When 
these birds have been captured alive, 
they are usually shut up for about two 
weeks, and fed on boiled wheat, and 
bread and milk, mixed with hemp-seed. 
By this means they soon become very fat. 
The reeves build their nests early in 
May. These are made in small holes 
in the ground, among green grass, or 
near the margin of a morass. They 
lay four eggs, which are of an ashy- 
wbite color, marked with brown spots. 
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SPRING RAINS. 

BT MRS. E. M. GUTHRIE. 

Patter, patter, faUs the rain, 
On the fields of springing grain ; 
Patter, patter, on the trees. 
Bending graceful to the breeze ; 
Patter on the humble flowers, 
Eyer grateful for the showers. 

Whisper, whisper, to the rose, 
As the soft wind gently blows ; 
Dimple, dimple, on the rill. 
Flowing down the pebbly hill ; 
Sinking silent in the ground, 
Breathing life and freshness round. 

But for thee, thou sweet spring rain ! 
Sun- warmth would be worse than vain. 
To the parched and thirsting flowers, 
Drooping suppliant to the showers. 
But with thee it calleth forth 
All the fairy gifts of earth. 

First ye rouse the tender grass, 
Springing green, as south winds pass ; 
Now appears May's wild- wood train, 
Exorcised by sun and rain. 

On the leayes where frost-work clung. 
Scarlet tassels now are hung ; 
Budding orchards, too, display 
Fragrant blossoms frealh and gay ; 

Then comes forth the leaves so green. 
Mellowing all the brilliant scene ; 
Now the garden rich in beauty. 
Opes its treasures true to duty : 

June then spreads a couch of roses 
Where at last bright spring reposes. 
Patter, patter on sweet showers. 
Ushers of rich fruits and flowers. 



THE DATE AND ADDRESS. 

LjETTER writing is one of the most use- 
ful and important branches of edu- 
cation. No matter what the posi- 
tion in society, or what the business 
occupations, all persons, young and old, 
have occasion to write letters. Not- 
withstanding this is an accomplishment 
possessing almost innumerable adyanta- 
ges, and one productive of much social 
happiness, it receives but comparatively 
little attention as a part of school in- 
struction. 

Nearly two years ago we published a 
few remarks on letter writing, and from 
the approbation expressed concerning 
those, we have concluded to take up the 
subject again, and treat it in a more 
familiar manner. Our design will be 
to point out some of the common errors 
found in letters, and to show how to 
avoid them. 

If, in doing this, we talk about some 
of the letters that have been written to 
us, we hope our young friends will not 
feel aggrieved ; for w^e do it to benefit 
you as well as others. And if we point 
out your errors you may then correct 
them and improve in letter writing. 

Besides, we shall not tell your names, 
so that no one who reads these criti- 
cisms will know whether we are writing 
about a letter from you, or one from 
James, or Herman, or Eliza, or Helen. 
Our aim will be to present the errors so 
plainly that our readers will not forget 
to avoid them. 

The first thing to be written, when 
commencing a letter, is the date. This 
consists of the name of the place, or 
post-ojfiSce, where the writer is, and the 
day of the month and year. With the 
name of the place should always be 
given the name of the state ; and if the 
place be not a city, the name of the 
county also. This is a very important 
part of business letters. 
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Suppose i?e have received a letter 
dated Washington, May 5, 1852, which 
contains a dollar, and requests us to 
B^d William Brown The Student, for 
one year. Now, how can our publishers 
know where Mr, Brown resides, since 
there are no less than twenty-six post- 
offices in the United States, named 
Washmgton ? 

They can not tell whether he wishes 
The Student sent to Washington, D. C, 
or Washington, Alabama, or Washing- 
ton, Texas, or Washington, Iowa, or 
Washington, Maine, or to one of the 
twenty other Washingtons in the Union. 
But if William Brown had only informed 
us that the Washington he meant was 
in Guernsey County, in the State of 
Ohio, by writing the date in this rneji- 
m—Washingtony Guernsey Co., O., 
May 5, 1862 — the publishers would 
have known at once where to send The 
Stadent, and thus saved Mr. Brown 
from disappointment, and the trouble of 
writing again. 

If our readers knew how many let- 
ters are received every day, in the city 
of New York alone, which are just as 
faulty as the one from William Brown, 
it seems that not one of them would 
again forget to write the name of the coun- 
ty and state in every one sent by them. 
Among the letters now lying before 
OS, there are no less than ten, all re- 
ceived within a few months, not one of 
which has the name of either the county 
or state given in the date. Who are 
these careless writers '? Some of them 
have informed us that they are " keep- 
ing school." 

Next after the date comes the com- 
flimcntary address. This usually con- 
sists of something similar to the follow- 
ing: Sir, Dear Sir, Mr. Editor, Dear 
Friendj My dear Father, My dear 
Couin; or if to a married lady who is 
not a relative. Madam, or Dear Mad- 
<wi, and if an unmarried lady. Miss 
Wilson, Dear Miss Foster, or Dear 
Maria, etc., according to the different 
i^oes of intimacy. 



I Just look at the address of a letter 
from Henry. He commences in this 
style : 

" Mistur editur deer sur.^^ 

What a compliment ! Now we wish 
Henry, and all the rest of the boys and 
girls who write us letters, to remember 
that we are not a " wild animal," We 
walk on two legs instead of four; be- 
sides, we could not jump far enough to 
be called a deer. 

Henry meant to do well, but he 
spelled his words wrong, and did not 
use capital letters where they were re- 
quired. This is the way he should have 
written it : 

Mr. Editor, 

Dear Sir, 

Having told you how the date and 
eomplimentary address should be writ- 
ten, we will now show you on what part 
of the sheet these belong. The date 
should be placed near the right hand, 
upper comer of the paper ; and if . it be 
a long one it is better to write the name 
of the place, county, and state in one 
line, and the month, day, and year in 
another, directly under it. 

The address should be placed one 
line below the date, and near the left 
hand side of the sheet. The relative 
positions of these may be better under- 
stood from the following : 



CatiUe, Wi/oming Co^ Jf. T. 
J|isyia;l89B. 



Dear Sir, 



We have not the space in this num- 
ber for all we wish to say about letter 
writing, so we shall take up the subject 
again. Should our readers feel suffi- 
ciently interested, we may continue 
these articles till we have- pointed out 
the most common errors found in- let^ 
ters, giving a few suggestions about 
what should be said in them, and how 
that should be written; also describe 
the style of dosing them, places of sig- 
nature and address, folding, and super- 
1 scription. 
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INDIAN OX OR ZEBU 



THIS variety of the ox tribe is a native 
of sontfaem Asia. It is also found 
_ in Africa, bat there it is nsnally 
smaller than the zebu inhabiting Asia. 
Its common size is about the same as 
that of the domestic ox of America. 

The general color of the body of these 
animals is dun, or an ashy-gray, while 
the dewlap, or loose part beneath the 
neck, also the legs and under part of the 
body are of a cream color. Some are 
entirely white. These sell for the high- 
est prices. 

The most striking peculiarity of the 
zebn is the large lump on the shoalder. 
This BometimeB weighs as much as fifty 
pounds. The flesh of this part is es- 
teemed a great luxury for the ta- 
ble. Some of them are without horns, 
while others have short ones like the 
oow. 

Bfflng very gentle, and even more do- 
cile than the common ox, these ani- 
miUs are used not only to draw the 
plow and w^on, but to ride with the 
saddle, like horses. Thoo;^ not very 
quok in their movements, yet tliey are 



swifter than onr ox, and are aaed in In- 
dia to draw coaches and other carriages, 
as horses are in this country. 

They trot and gallop when traveling, 
and will perform a journey of twenty or 
twenty-five miles in a day. They are 
not guided by the means of a bit in the 
mouth, like the horse, but by a cord, 
which passes through the nose, from one 
nostril to the other. 

Sometimes they are dressed oat in a 
splendid manner by the rich. A num- 
ber of small bells are fastened aronnd 
their necks, which jingle as the animals 
move, affording to the natives an agree- 
able sound. In India beautifnl speci- 
mens of these animals are selected by 
the priests, who pay them special vene- 
ration. 

They are held sacred by the Hin- 
doos, who even regard it a crime to kill 
them, yet do not object to work them. 
Some, however, are considered so sa- 
cred, that they are allowed to lead ac 
easy life, wandwing about, taking ^eir 
pleasure and food wherever they are 
disposed. 
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JANE HEATH AND HEB PET LAMB. 



JANE Heath -vras a little girl who had 
seen eight snmmers. Her parents 
li«d in a rude Jann-boase in the cood- 
hy. She had one little Biater yoaoger 
tban herself, and three brothers older. 

Wilham, her eldest brother, -worked 
fw Mr. Hawley, one of their neighbors. 
Om day, early io the Bpring, he found a 
little Iamb in the field, which was bo 
feeble it could not stand. 

Mr. Hawley told William he might 
take it home and give it to his sister 
Jwe, if she would take care of it. 

As he went home at night he took the 
Iwb in bis arms, and carried it to 
Jane, and told her what Mr. Hawley 

Bud. 



Jane was very glad to have the Iamb ; 
she made a soft place for it to lie, and 
then fed it some worm milk, with a lit- 
tle spoon. 

In a few days it became so strong that 
it could play in the yard, and would 
follow Jane when she walked about. 

She called her pet Bessie. She loved 
it Tery much, and Bessie became very 
fond of Jane. Some days they would 
play together for hours. 

One day a gentleman who lived in 
the village, about two miles distant, 
came along, and seeing Jane playing 
with little Bessie, asked her how much 
she would sell it for. 

Jane did not like the idea of parting 
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with her pet, and she threw her arms 
around its neck and held it tightly. 

The man told her he would give her 
one dollar for Bessie. But Jane felt 
so bad at the thought of parting with 
her pet, that the man went away. 

Jane kept Bessie till the cold weath- 
er of autumn came on, then Mr, Haw- 
ley took it and kept it with his sheep 
until spring. 

Next spring a man came to buy some 
sheep of Mr. Hawley. He saw Bessie, 
and when he heard how little Jane had 
taken care of it, he said if she would 
sell it, he would give her two dollars, 
for Bessie was very large. 

Jane wanted some money to buy 
school-books, so she told the man he 
might take her sheep. With a part of 
the money she bought a new spelling- 
book, a reader, a slate and pencil, an 
arithmetic, and a geography. 

The balance of the money she gave 
to her mother to keep till she should 
need some more books. Jane now at- 
tends school, and is very industrious; 
she learns her lessons well, and is the 
best scholar in her class. 
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"I CAN'T DO IT." 

BT AliBERl'. 

ANY little boys and girls are m the 
habit of saying — " I can't do it," 

when told by their parents to do some 
trivial thing.. A very naughty habit is 
this, truly. 

I heard a little boy (not so very little, 
however, for he was most nine years 
old), when asked by his mother to bring 
her in a little wood, say — " I can't do 
it." 



His mother said to him again very 
pleasantly — " I think you can, James^ 
if you try." 

"No, I canH^ mother, and I don't 
want to — I wan't Robert to do it." 

" Robert is helping his father at the 
barn, and you can do it just as well, as 
to have him called," said his mother* 

" Well you make me do every thing," 
boo-hooed James, starting for the wood- . 
house, and slamming the door after him. 

After a long time James returned 
with a basket of wood as full as he could 
get it. "I thought you couldn't bring 
in wood, James," said his mother. 

" Well, I didn't want to ; and Rob- 
ert must bring the next basket full," 
replied James, pettishly. 

How many little boys and girls are 
like James. When told to do some 
light chores, they have a habit of say- 
ing — " I can^t do itJ*^ 

This little James I have spoken of, is 
very much addicted to this bad habit. 
Sometimes, when his father has told 
him to drive up the cows, he says, with 
a scowl on his face, " I can't drive up 
the cows, I want Robert to do it." 

Such a habit do some children con- 
tract, that when requested to do any 
thing by their parents, without stopping 
to consider how wrong it is, the first 
reply will be — " I can't do it; I know 
I can't." 

Now this is not only disrespectful to 
their parents, but it is giving utterance 
to a falsehood ; for it is seldom that pa- 
rents desire their children to do any 

thing they are unable to do if they will 
but try. 

I wonder if the little readers of The 
Student ever apply any such stories to 
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themselves 1 If they do not, I dare say 
they might, and I trust, with profit. 

Young reader, when bidden by your 
parents to do any little favor for them, 
don't say you can't, but say Pll try. 
How much better will you succeed as 
you advance in life, in whatever you 
undertake, if you have this spirit well 
fixed in your mind — I'll try. 
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HOMK 

The following article was sent ns, by a little 
rfrl thirteen years of age — Miss C' M. G., of 
Cayendish, Vt. We loye to see and hear from 
children who are fond of home, and loving and 
kind to their parents, and brothers and sisters. 

Ed. 

SWEET home ! How lovely, how charm- 
ing the place ! Every thing appears 

more pleasant around our childhood- 
home, than in any other spot on earth. 

How dear must be the place to the 
traveler, when he can return from his 
long journey to the loved ones around 
the fireside of home, and pass his days 
in peace and quiet. 

My wild- wood home! Thou Eden 
of rest ! Peace and plenty have I al- 
ways shared with thee. Situated on a 
high eminence, surrounded by beautiful 
scenery, thou art to me lovely indeed. 

All of my fondest and most afiection- 
ate friends are here — father, mother, 
brother and sister. What dearer friends 
are there in this wide world 1 None so 
dear to me. And we all cling around 
our rural home. 
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Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-dcy. 

Neyer trouble others to do what you can do 
yourself. 

WIen angry always oonnt ten before you 
tfe&K 



THE IITTIE TEASER* 

THERE is a little girl who reads The 
Student that is one of the most 
teasing creatures we ever knew. It 
might make her feel bad to print hei^ 
name here, so we shall not tell it, but 
leave it for our little reader to guess 
who she is. 

We will call her Lucy, but that is 
not her name. This little girl is gen- 
erally very happy, and even when she 
has been denied something, she does not 
pout and get angry, but runs off to her 
play again. 

Now all this is very good in Lucy, 
but unfortunately she has a bad habit- 
that of returning and asking again for 
what she wants, just as if she had not 
been denied once. . 

One day she said, ^^ Mamma, may I 
go and see Jane Pratt, this evening 1" 

^^ No, my daughter, I wish you to not 
go out," replied her mother. 

^^ Oh, do let me go, mamma ; I'll not 
stay long," continued Lucy. 

'^ Do not ask me again, Lucy ; you 
can not go," answered the mother, de* 
cidedly. 

With many children this last reply 
would have settled the matter at oncCi 
and it should have done so with Lucy, 
but it did not, for in a few minutes she 
returned to her mother once more, and 
with a pleasant smile and pleading look 
she again asks, " Can't you let me go 
and see Jane for a little while, mammal 
I will not stay long." 

Now this was very wrong. Lucy 
knew that her mother was firm in her 
decisions, and though she always spoke 

* Alterad from an article in "Hie Friend of Yoiitii.'' 
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pleasantly when she gave a denial, yet 
she would not change her mind by teas- 
ing- 

Lucy should have remembered this, 

and saved herself the pain of a refusal, 
and her mother the disagreeable duty of 
correcting this bad habit« 

Finding, at length, that she must 
give up the idea of going to see Jane, 
she thought of something else to ask 
about. 

^^ Mamma, may I put on my pink 
dress this afternoon ? 

Her mother did not wish her to wear 
that dress, and replied, " No, Lucy, 
you must wear your gingham dress and 
a white apron to-day." 

^^ But, mamma, I want to wear my 
pink dress, very much; just let me put 
it on this afternoon ;, I will take it off as 
soon as tea is over, and I will be very 
careful to not soil it." 

Again her mother told her that she 
could not permit her to wear her pink 
dtess that afternoon. 

Lucy now went to her play again, 
but in a few minutes she came back once 
more, and asked her if she might wear 
her new shoes. 

• She knew very well that her mother 
wished her not to wear them only when 
she was going out, or had company, but 
she had acquired such a habit of teas- 
ing, that she often annoyed her mother 
very much in this way. 

We wonder if this little girl whom 
we call Lucy, will think, when she is 
reading this, of the many times she has 
worried her mother's patience by so 
much teasing, teasing. 

Lucy is usually a good little girl, and 
all would love her very much if it was 



not for this habit of teasing. But we 
hope she will soon rid herself of this 
fault, then she will feel happier herself, 
and make her mother's heart glad also. 
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TO MY BIRD. 

BT E. C. HOWK. 

YeVe come again, my little bird, 
Ye'ye come from southern land and sea. 

To greet with song the pretty flowers 
That gayly bloom o*er vale and lea. 

0, softly floats thy happy song, 

On winds that gently waft along. 

Oft in the glowing heay'ns Tye seen 
Gay birdlings dress'd in plomage fine ; 

And heard their richest, happiest strains. 
But none so clearly rich as thine. 

0, softly floats thy dulcet song. 

On winds that gently waft along. 

'Mid flow'ry fields, and meadows green, 
Thy home shall gay and pleasant be ; 

And o*er the hills thy sily'ry notes 
Shall roll in sweetest melody. 

How softly floats thy tender song. 

On winds that gently waft along^ 

0, ne'er again, my pretty bird. 
Go to the Southern land or sea. 

But rest thee here through winter chill 
I'll make a happy home for thee. 

0, softly floats thy loyely song, 

On winds that gently waft along. 

4-»-» 



NOT WRONG TO WEEP. 

Teix me not there's wrong in weepings 
There are bitter, burning tears, 

Which alone can ease the spirit 
Of the weight of former years. 

Tell me not there's wrong in weeping — 
Great and good men often weep : 

Green the turf and sweet the flowers, 
'Neath which noble heroes sleep. 

Tell me not there's wrong in weepings— 
" Jesus wept" in deepest gloom — 

Wept o'er mortals eyer going 
Onward, sinning, to the iomh.^Selee^^d. 
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rfPosTAifCB OF PurrcTXTATioN. — Thoso who 
think it matters little whether they poncta- 
ate what they write, or not, will please de- 
termine what is the character of the man de- 
seribed in the following paragraph : 

"He is an old experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is neyer fonnd in opposing the 
workers of iniquity he takes delight in the down- 
ML of his neighbors he neyer rejoices in the 
prosperity of any of his fellow creatures he is 
always pleased when the poor are in distress he 
18 always ready to assist in destroying the peace 
and happiness of society he takes no pleasure in 
serving the Lord he is uncommonly diligent in 
'sowing discord among his friends and acquain- 
tances be takes no pride in laboring to promote 
the cause of Christianity he has not been negli- 
gent in endeayoring to stigmatize all public 
teachers he makes no objections to subdue his 
etil passions he strives hard to build up Satan's 
kingdom he lends no aid for the support of the 
gospel among the heathen he contributes largely 
t» the friends of the evil adversary he pays no 
attention to good advice he gives great heed to 
the devil he will never go to heaven he must go 
where he will receive a just recompense of re- 
ward." 

The man is either good or bad, and whiehy we 
wish to know. 

The importance of correct punctuation is also 
Btrikingly exhibited in these lines : 

Every lady in our land 
Has twenty nails on each hand 
Five and twenty on hand and feet 
lliu is true widioat deceit. 

" That's what I call repetition," exclaimed a 
friend the other day, as he stood looking out at 
the window. " What's that, Lester," said we. 
"Why," he replied, "look at that sign across the 
way— J. E. WELLER, JEWELLER." 

The Dollar Mark ($).~The origin of this 
sign {$) has called forth much discussion. Some 
tty it was formed from the letters P and S, which 
stand for the Spanish word pesoy signifying dol- 
Up. One person says, " In former times, dollars 
were called Pieces of Eight; and when the 



amount was given in figures, these words were 
abbreviated by using simply the letter P and the 
figure 8. After a while these were blended to- 
gether, and finally came to be made in the form 
of the present dollar mark (f). 

But the most sensible explanation of the ori- 
gin of this character ($), which we have heard 
given, is that it came from the letters U and 6, 
the abbreviation of United States. The sign($) 
which is prefixed to Federal money, is probably 
a contraction of the letters IT. S. These letters 
were at first prefixed to the currency of the Uni- 
ted States for the purpose of distinguishing it 
from that of other nations ; as the mark for 
pounds (£) is prefixed to sterling money, to de- 
note the English currency, and the mark for 
francs (/), to designate the currency of the 
French. Originally, the sum of seventy-five 
dollars was written thus, ** U. S. 76 dollars." 

At length, for convenience and dispatch in 
writing, these letters were merged together by 
making the S over the U. Finally the curve at 
the bottom of the U was dropped, and the char- 
acter ($) now known as the dollar mark, and 
symbol of the currency of the United States, was 
the result. And thus the two ideas " United 
States' Currency," and "dollars" — are now 
blended and condensed in the same character. 

The Timber Question. — ^In Our Museum 
for February, was given this question; — "In 
cubic measure, why are 40 feet of round timber 
considered equal to 60 feet of hewn timber?" 
Mr. G. H. Stebbins, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,has sent 
us the following reply. 

" A carpenter required a stick of timber fifty 
feet long and one foot square ; and another stick 
of the same size, but only forty feet in length. 
The teamster delivered the shorter stick in a 
round state ; but returning for the longer one, 
he found his team unable to draw it. On making 
a calculation, he ascertained that the wood taken 
from the four sides, in hewing, would equal one 
fourth of the entire bulk of the round stick, 
which would give ten feet of additional length. 
Accordingly, the stick of timber of fifty feet in 
length was as easily drawn, after being hewn 
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square, aa the one forty feet in length when 
round. Therefore, 40 feet of round timber equals 
a load of 50 feet of hewn timber.*' 

Prof. Dodd, of Transylyania Uniyersity, says, 
in regard to this, " Fifty cubic feet of timber are 
allowed to weigh a ton. Of round timber, such 
a quantity is allowed for a ton as, when hewn, 
will make 40 cubic feet." 

We believe this measurement is not used either 
in buying or selling timber. It is bought and 
sold by the cubic foot. 

The First Newspaper. — The first newspa- 
per is believed to have been printed in July, 
1588, under the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
was called the " English Mercurie," and a copy 
of it is stiU preserved in the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Temperature of Sprixg Water. — A. B., 
of West Port, Mo., inquires, '* Why does spring 
water vary in temperature from the weather in 
summer and in winter ?" 

. Because the water supplying the spring comes 
from such a depth below the surface of the earth, 
that the heat of the sun (in consequence of the 
earth being a bad conductor) can not penetrate 
far enough to affect it ; neither can the cold of 
winter reach it ; hence it continues to send forth 
its limpid waters at the same uniform tempera- 
ture, during both summer and winter. In con- 
sequence of the warmth of the weather in sum- 
mer, the water appears cool ; and because of the 
coldness of the atmosphere in winter the water 
seems warm, though the real temperature must 
remain the same at all seasons, unless the foun- 
tain from which the spring is supplied be near 
the 8ur£BU)e of the earth. 

J. G. B. makes the following inquiry : ** From 
what did the custom of teaching school only five 
days in a week, instead of six, originate ?" 

Why does the sun appear red when seen 
through a foggy or smoky atmosphere ? 

Because red rays have a greater momentum 
than any other rays ; and this enables them to 
penetrate the dense atmosphere more readily 
than either blue or yellow rays, which the fog 
or smoke easily absorb or reflect. 

The Laziest Fellow Yet. — One of our ex- 
changes speaks of a man named John Hole, who 
is so lazy, that in writing his name he simply 
uses the letter J., and then punches a hole 
through the paper just after it. 



A Bitter Autograph. — Talleyrand, a French 
bishop, who distinguished himself as a statesman 
during the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, being 
asked by a nobleman for his autograph, it is said 
that he sent it with an invitation to dinner, in 
the following sarcastic style : 

" Dear Sir, 

**Will you oblige me Vith your com- 
pany to dinner on Wednesday next, at 8 o'clock? 
I have invited a number of exceedingly intelli* 
gent and ingenious persons, and / do not like to 
be the only fool among them, 

" Taixeyrant." 

Composing Enigmas. — Many of the readers 
of Our Museum have favored us with enigmas of 
their own composition. Sometimes we reoeive 
them from those who say they never wrote any 
before the one sent to us. As might be supposed, 
some of these are not well composed ; they con> 
tain mistakes which would prevent a solution of 
them. For the gratification of those who desire 
to compose enigmas, we will here o£fer a few sug- 
gestions. 

When you have selected the word or phrase 
which you design as the basis of your enigma, 
write the letters of which it is composed sepa- 
rately, and then number them by placing tbe 
appropriate figure underneath each, in this man- 
ner: 



k 


n 





w 


1 


e 


d 


g 


e 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 



By looking at this you will readily see what 
words can be spelled ftom the letters. When the 
letters for a word have been selected and writ- 
ten, let a dot be placed under each one used; 
and so on with each selection till every letter has 
been thus employed once. Every letter of the 
word or phrase selected as the basis of the enig- 
ma must be used at least once, as numbered, 
otherwise the data might not be sufficient for a 
solution, and the enigma would be imperfect. 

Every enigma should have a data by which it 
may be solved, yet that data should be so con- 
cealed that its solution would require effort. 
Aim at precision of expression, and avoid state- 
ments that will reveal to the hasty glance of the 
reader that to which you allude. 

Having selected the word knowledge for an 
illustration, we will give an enigma with it for 
a basis, to illustrate more clearly the manner of 
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irritiiig one. Next month we will say fiomothing 
ftboni the solution of 



I am a word of nine letters. 
My 5^ 9, 3, is a sign of the zodise. 
My 3i S; 6^ is a oamera], to which if 70a preAx my 9^ its 

Tttlue will bo destroyed. 
My 5, 9, 8, 6, 2, 7^ is a talo of former times. 
My 4, 9, 7, 8, C, is one of the mechanical powers. 
My 1, 6, 9t 5, is to a ship, what my whole is to a self-gor- 

emed nation. 
My 4, 6, is a plural pronoon, yet it is used in the singular 

number by kings and editors. 
My whole, Shakespeare says, '*is the wing wherewith we 

fly to hesTen.** 

From H. W. Ross of New York. 

I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
My 8, 20, 10, 26, 9, 21, 11, is a boy's name. 
My 19, 9, 5, 1, is a distinguished statesman. 
My 13, 9, 14. 15, 22, 21, 26, is a style of dress. 
My 8, 15, 5, 25, is a part of a man's apparel. 
My 26, 10, 13, 13, 23, 23, is a smaU animal. 
My 4, 2, ^ 16, 21, 27, is a Tery mischioTous creature. 
My 1, 3, 19, 10, 25, 5, 6, is a country in Mexico. 
My 5, 3, 25, 3, 4, 6, is one of the seasons. 
My whole is a very excellent, scientific book. 
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FEAT IN Chemistry. — During a recent lec- 
ture delivered by Professor B. Silliman, Jr., 
in New York, he solidified carbonic acid gas. 
This was effected by bringing snlphnrio acid in 
contact with carbonate of soda, in a strong iron 
Tessel, capable of resisting an expansire pressure 
of thirty-fonr atmospheres, or 610 pounds to the 
square inch ! Prof. S. said that this ezperimeat 
hod been given up entirely in France, in conse- 
quence of the bursting of seyeral iron vessels, by 
which several persons had been killed. But he 
stated that the iron vessel used on this occasion 
had never been known to burst, and the experi- 
ment was considered not at all dangerous. 

As the liquid (it being in a liquid state in the 
Tessel) was drawn off, a large portion instantly 
evaporated, and by the evaporation reduced the 
remainder to the freezing point. In this way 
several pounds of solid carbonic acid were ob- 
tained. It had the appearance of the whitest 
snow, and was so cold that by holding it only 
three seconds the hand would be frozen. He 
pl&ced a portion of it around a long vessel con- 
taming mercary* and froie the mercury solid! 



The mercury was then taken out and hammered 
like lead. 

Ice. — Twelve thousand tons of ice were paioked 
during the past winter in the neighborhood of 
Peru, Mich., by one firm. It is destined for the 
St. Louis, Vicksburg, and Natchez markets. 

Combs. — It is said that two-thirds of all the 
combs manufactured in the United States, are 
made in Leominster, Worcester County, Mass. 
Some of the manufacturers employ upward of 
fifty hands. 

Razor Strops. — L. Chapman, of New York, 
commenced the manufacture of the Magic Razor 
Strop in 1835. His manufactory now turns out 
500 dozen a week, or 1000 strops a day. Surely 
Chapman does his part toward sharpening ra- 
zors. 

Kossuth has returned from his southern tour, 
and during the past month has been visiting 
Boston and other places in New England. His 
reception has been ardent and enthusiastio 
among the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Earthquake. — Shocks of earthquakes were 
felt at Washington, B. C, also at Raleigh, N. C, 
and at Baltimore, Md., about 1 o'clock p m., on 
the 6th of May. Its duration was about half a 
minute, but it was sufficiently violent to pu* 
floors, windows, and crockery in a state of vi- 
bration 

Vision or Immortalitt is the title of a po- 
em which has recently been going " the rounds 
of the press," as a production of William CuUen 
Bryant, and a sequel to his " Thanatopsis." The 
Evening Post, of which Mr. Bryant is editor, 
asserted, some time since, that it was not written 
by Mr. B, Its real author is now said to be 
Mr. E. P. Weston, principal of the Maine Fe- 
male Seminary, Gorham, Me. 

New Lake. — A lake, one hundred miles in 
circumference, is reported to have been recently 
discovered within fifteen miles of St. Anthony, 
Minnesota. 

Gold in Australia. — ^Gold has been dis- 
covered in Australia, and from recent accounts 
from there, the excitement appears to be Nimilar 
to that experienced at the American Eldorado 
in California. Provisions are very dear there, 
and so many have gone to the " diggings," that 
women are employed in unlading vessels. 

Population or New York. — The city of 
New York contains more inhabitants than either 
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ike State of New Hampshire, Vermont, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Florida, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Arkansas, 
or Texas. Its population equals that of Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island united ; or of Oonnecti- 
cut and Delaware; or of Wisconsin and Iowa; 
or of Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, and 
Iowa, all combined. 

Artesian Well. — There is an Artesian well 
at a jcotton factory in Dallas County, Alabama, 
which is 710 feet deep, with a diameter of about 
six inches. It discharges 600 gallons of water 
per minute, or 864,000 gallons every twenty- 
four hours. The water flows out with such force, 
that if pieces of stones as large as a hen's egg 
are thrown in, they ore immediately ejected. 
This exceeds any other well in America in depth. 

Lethes of the Mississippi. — For a hundred 
miles or more above New Orleans, the Missis- 
sippi River is higher than the surrounding coun- 
tiy ; and its tremendous volume of water rolls 
between massive levees, twenty feet in height. 
The traveler, from the deck of the steamer, as 
from some floating castle top, overlooks the whole 
country for miles around. 

Railroad Speed. — An average of thirty 
miles an hour is considered good speed on the 
railroads in this country; but on the Hudson 
River Railroad, the express trains run at the 
rate of forty iniles an hour. A few weeks since, 
an express train on the Harlem Railroad ran 103 
miles in two hours and ten minutes, including 
three stops for wood and water. In England 
and France, where the roads are all constructed 
with double tracks, and carefully watched by 
men stationed along the whole length of the line, 
it is common for express trains to run sixty or 
seventy miles an hour. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

Hon. John Young, Ex-Governor of the State 
of New York, died in this city on the 23d of 
April, at the age of 50 years. 

General Solomon Van Rensselaer died 
at his residence, Cherry Hill, near Albany, N. 
Y., April 23d, in the 78th year of his age. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, died at Vienna, 
Austria, on the 2d of April, in the 52d year of 
his age. He commanded the allied armies 
against Napoleon. He was the Prime Minister 
of Austria at the time of the late Hungarian 
Revolution His life seemed arrayed against 



liberty. It was through measures that he dic- 
tated by which Hungary was crushed. He was 
also instrumental in extinguishing the sparks of 
freedom in Germany, which were lighted in 1848. 
Isaac T. Hopper, the widely known philsm- 
thropist, died in this city. May 7th, in the 8l8t 
year of his age. He belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and has long been distinguished for acts 
of kindness and benevolence to the poor and un- 
fortunate. How different the memory of a good 
man from that of the prince, recorded above ! 
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HINTS IN TEACHING. 

XXTSACT OF AN AODaXSS BKFOBS A TXACBXBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BY J. HURTY. 

THE teacher who wishes to teach well, must 
know thoroughly whatever he attempts to 
teach, and the best way of doing it. He 
must not be satisfied with superficial attainments, 
or with any way to do it. He must be familiar 
in matters of general knowledge, and in the 
method of communicating what he knows. He 
must also understand the laws of the mind, that 
he may know at a glance how to operate with 
success, for to treat all scholars alike in appear- 
ance, is to treat them unlike in reality. 

The teacher should be able to interest his 
scholars ; if he finds he can not do this, let him 
by all means give up the business as incompe- 
tent for it. If a teacher can not interest his 
pupils, it proves that he has no interest in the 
work of instructing, and ought not to impose on 
the patrons, much less the pupils. He who 
would be a successful teacher, must be a person 
of general intelligence, ready upon every occa- 
sion which will interest, awaken thought, or 
amuse. 

The teacher can often break the monotony of 
the usual exercises of school by relating histor- 
ical incidents of our own or other countries, of 
its statesmen and scholars, and their achieve- 
ments. He can explain the philosophy of rain, 
hail, dew, whirlwinds, thunder, lightning, and 
principles and facts in physiology, and thereby 
awaken the curiosity, cause a desire to learn, 
and enkindle a tiiirst for knowledge that other- 
wise would have remained dormant forever. ' Ho 
can light the fires that will bum brighter and 
more vivid through lifS^. 
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Teacher, do yon ever think, while you are rar- 
rounded by the group of youth, that your eye 
rests upon the future legislator, executiye offi* 
eet, minister of Qod, or upon the candidate for 
our jails, penitentiaries, and gaUows, and upon 
all that is rile and disgraceful in life, and mis- 
erable in death, and that upon your instruction 
may depend either the one or the other ? 

Teachers should be up in the progress of im- 
proyement in their profession. I do not mean 
by this, adopt all the new-fimgled notions and 
theories, that shalloir brains and intellectual 
cripples substitute for sound learning, but to 
acquire a knowledge of those well-tested im- 
proTements that proTO to be a real good. We 
make improyements in every other branch — in 
mechanics, in science, in agriculture, in banks. 



etc. And, for the last ten years, the best talents 
in this country hare been eleyated to systeniii- 
ing, arranging, and promoting improyemeats ; 
and it is the basinees of every teacher to keep 
up with the progress made. 

The teacher who can benefit a school as much 
in one year as another does in three, is worth 
more than three times as much. If he who 
makes two spears of grass to grow where one 
did, is a benefactor, is he not much more one, 
who virtually lengthens out one half of our 
precious period of life in youth ? Every teacher, 
to be intelligent, must take educational joumahi. 
The clergyman, lawyer, or physician, or even 
tailor, who does not take his professional peri- 
odical, soon runs under in his business or pro- 
fession, and loses his customers. 
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PHYSICAI EDUCATION. 

LALos, speaking of Hbe importanoe of Phyaical Edii> 
cation, saya : " The inflaenoe of the physical frame 
upon the intellect, morals and happiness of a human 
being, is now universally admitted. The extent of 
this iniSuence will be thought greater in proportion to the 
aecaracy with which tiie subject is exammed. Bodily 
pain forms a large proportion of the amount of human 
misery. It is, therefore, of the highest importance that a 
child should gro'w up sound and healthy in body, with 
^e utmost degree of muscular strength that education 
can communicate." 

If there be any one subject which, at this time, 
should receive more attention in the instruction 
of children aad youth, it is that of phyneal ed- 
ucation. With the physical nature of man, and 
the causes of health and disease, children should 
grow up familiar. They should be taught the 
laws of life and health, and that violations of 
these laws by dissipation, exceftsive indulgences 
of appetite, by neglect of exercise, or in any 
other manner* will surely bring ponishment in 
the form of pain and disease. With some, the 
punishment for the infringement of these laws of 
nature may not be experienced for years, owing 
to the superior strength of the physical powers 
with which they have been blessed, yet it will 
surely come, and if not earlier, it will appear as 
dregs in the cup of Ufa. 

Multitudes of constitutions are annually wreck- 
ed daring the course of study, from ne^eot of a 



proper physical education and judicious train- 
ing. This waste of health and life is opening the 
eyes of the people, and they are already con- 
vinced that some physical labor is necessary to 
preserve bodily health. Moreover, it is also 
seen to be equally important to the mind. A 
student will actually learn more of his books, 
will advance further in his studies day by day» 
if he take vigorous bodily exercise two or three 
hours each day, than he will if he spend all his 
time in study. 

That a weak tone of muscles begets a weak tone 
of mind, is a physiological fact. And when it is 
remembered that the only means of producing 
and maintaining a strong and healthy tone of 
these muscles is bodily exercise, the importance 
of greater attention being given to physical edu- 
cation by those who would become strong in 
mind, must appear very essential. So intimate 
are the relations between mind and matter, be- 
tween thought and muscular action, that we can 
not improve the one without calling out the 
other. 

When the muscles of the whole body are well 
developed, the circulation of the blood is rapid, 
and ideas flow most active from the brain. It is 
difELcult to think when the muscles are fatigued, 
because they eease to contract and drenlate the 
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blood brisklj. In li similar condition is the stu- 
dent without bodily exercise, and the sedentary 
man, " toiling by tha midnight lamp," and the 
inactiye clerk chained to a desk from mom till 
night, and the lady who whiles away her time in 
the boudoir. Their muscles are weak from want 
of exercise, they lack tone, and if these condi- 
tions be long continued the mind must lose its 
Tigor. 

Often do we hear teachers complaining of ill 
health, exhausted nerrous system, and see them 
abandoning the employment to seek a restoration 
of their physical powers in a more actiye occu- 
pation. Why is this ? In fiye cases out of six, 
because the laws of health are not well under- 
stood and practically observed. The mind is ex- 
ercised and oYertaxed till it becomes exhausted ; 
this a£fect8 the body, for neither mind nor body 
can suffer without aifecting the other. The mus- 
cles, by neglect of suitable physical exercise in 
the pure air, become enfeebled, and act languid- 
ly; this condition is imparted to the mind; 
still the duties of the teacher demand a continu- 
ance of mental labor, and the extra effort which 
the mind is called upon to put forth in conse- 
quence of its weak tone soon produces exhaus- 
tion, both of mind and body ; and the only rem- 
edy seems to be a cessation from mental labor 
until the physical system can regain its powers, 
and become enabled to sustain the mind. 

Much of this suffering and change of occupa- 
tion by teachers might be aUeviated, if a judi- 
cious bodily exercise in the pure air were regu- 
larly and daily practiced. It does seem strange 
that when mankind haye the means of health 
and happiness so much within their own control, 
that it should be necessary to so often remind 
them that they are not pursuing that course 
which will result in their own happiness. 
Would that eyery teacher, and parent, and guar- 
dian of the young, might see and feel the im- 
portance of more attention being paid to physi- 
cal education. 

And the subject is receiying more attention. 
Manual labor schools, and seminaries, and col- 
leges, are springing up slowly, but we trust 
permanently, where labor and study are united. 
More attention is also giyen by boarding-schools, 
to fitting up suitable play-grounds, and build- 
ings for gymnastic exercises, and we sincerely 
hope this spirit of physical improyement may 
increase till a reformation is effected in eyery 
school and college in the land. We were happy 



to find the following paragraph in the Eleventh 
Annual Catalogue of the *«Pitt8field (liass.) 
Young Ladies' Institute :*' 

** Recently, at an expense of more than $6,000, 
a large building has been erected on the grounds, 
containing spacious halls for calisthenic and 
gymnastic exercises, and fitted up with the most 
complete fixtures and arrangements any where 
to be found in an institution of learning. Here, 
at all seasons of the year, and in any state of 
the weather, under the guardianship of careftil 
and accomplished teachers, the pupils practice 
daily those physical exercises which haye been 
found always so attractiye, and at the same time 
so inyaluable in impartiag grace to the form and 
moyement, strength and health to the body ,^ and 
elastic yigor to the mind." 

We would gladly add much more on this topic, 
but our limits will not permit ; yet we hope what 
has already been said may be productiye of some 
little good, by causing those who read it to giye 
the subject more thought, and to inyesdgate it 
more ftilly than they heretofore haye done. 



LvB^, AND oTHxa P0XV8. By Alice Carey. 12mo ; 178 

?age8. Published by J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New 
brk. 

This book comprises a selection of the poems written 
by Miss Carey, several of which hare appeared in the 
magazines of the day. The author is a favorite with ttxe 
public. She possesses a lively and delicate fgoicy, and 
her verse flows in a vein of tender sentiment. If her po- 
etry has a f&ult, it is that it dwells too much on the sor- 
rowfuL The tones of grief weary with their melancholy 
and plaintive themes, and the ear longs for happier 
strains. Miss Carey's style is one of pathos and tender- 
ness, and teems with rural images of every-day sights and 
sounds. 

A Buck-Etk Abroad ; or, Wanderings in Europe, and in 
the Orient By Samuel S. Cos. 12mo; 444 pages. 
Published by G. P. Putnam, 10 Park Place, New York. 

There have already appeared so many volumes de- 
scriptive of travel in Europe, that one is ready to exclaim, 
" what more can be said on the subject f' When Ik. Mar- 
vel brought home his "Fresh Gleanings" from a well- 
reaped field, the quaintness and beauty of his descrip- 
tions gave a new interest to scenes long familiar. When 
Horace Greeley made a tour aboad, his " Glances at Eu- 
rope" possessed such a freshness, and his views were 
uttered with so much frankness, that all were eager to 
learn what the political philosopher and reformer would 
say. 

In the volume now before us we have the impressions 
of a native of the West, as he beholds the cathedrals of 
England, Scotland and Germany; as he confronts tb«* 
pomp of Europe^ and lite decaying magnificence and mon- 
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vmeiital mins of Ghreeoe and Rome ; tm be Tiews tiM love* 
fineM of Naples, or gazes upon the awfal grandear of 
TesuTins. This work haa an air of frethneM and noTeltj, 
which give its pagea a rare Titali^, and it contains sot- 
enil illastrations adding interest to the scenes described. 
The author is a lawyer of Zanesrille, Ohio, and his 
gnqthic picture of views and incidents abroad must give 
peculiar interest to this book, particularly among western 
readers. 

On TBs Stust or Wokds. By Bichard Chenevix 
Trench, B.D. From the Second London Edition, Re- 
vised and enlarged. 12mo ; 236 pages. Redfield, New 
York. 

Even the cursory glanee which we have been able to 
give this work has convinced us that Mr. Trench is a 
msster of his subject. A work so full of thought, so sug- 
gestive, and abounding with so much information as this 
is exceedingly valuable. Teachers will find it interesting 
and useful ; students will peruse it with profit ; and all 
thoughtful people, who wish to try to say what they 
dunk, and think what Uiey say, will derive much advan- 
tage irom the study of this volume. 

Hie subject is presented in a course of lectures, hence 
is popularized and adapted to interest the general reader. 
A glance at the titles of these lectures wUl give some idea 
of the interesting field of research the author has opened 
to our view. *' Morality in Words ;" " History in Words ;" 
« BJse of New Words ;" " Distinction of Words ;" " School- 
master's Use of Words," eto. In a future number we 
hope to lay before our readers some choice extracts from 
tfiis volume. 

Fbotoobapht; A Treatise on the Chemical changes 
produced by solar radiation, and the production of Pic- 
tures from Nature, by Daguerreotype, Calotype, and 
other Photo^^phic processes. By Robert Hunt, of 
London. With additions by the American Editor. 
12mo ; fSS6 pages. Published by S. D. Humphrey. New 
York. 

nds treatise contains the early history of Photography, 
its present attainments, and a complete, practical, and mi- 
nute description of all the processes of the operations in 
this art It is, as ftr as we know, tiie most comprehen. 
sive and useful work that has been published on this sub> 
ject Every Daguerreotypist should have a copy. 

A Nxw Mkthod of Lbabnino trs Fbsnch Lanottaox ; 
Embracing both the Analytic and Synthetic modes of 
instruction ; beiuff a plain and practical way of acquir- 
bg the art of reaaing, speaking, and composing French. 
On the plan of Woodbury's method with Oerman, By 
Louis Fasqukulb, LL. D. Professor of modem lan- 
guages in the University of Michigan. 12mo ; 500 pa- 
Sjs. Published by Newman &. Ivison, 199 Broadway, 
ew York. 

Probably no elementary work on the French language 
combines more of the wants of the American pupil than 
thii. It commences with a comprehensive treatise on 
pronimciation ; then follows lessons introducing gradually 
words snd conversational phrases, and giving exercises in 
£i>g^h to, be rendered into French, also French to be 
tranalated into English, neither of which contains words 
that have not been introduced in some of the previous 
lenons. The treatment of French verbs is full and ex- 
pOelt; and with the aid of the toble for showing the ter- 
minations of the four conjugations, and the rules for for- 
mation of the tenses, the learner, will find here a valuable 



assistant in the aocompUshment of one of the hardest tMka 
he has to encounter in acquiring llie French languafs. 

ScHMrrz's Elvmsntaxt LAHif Gxamk as and Exereises 
is another of the classical series published by Blanchard 
and Lea. Philadelphia. 18mo ; 246 pages. 

It is an abridgment of the Gramma^ belonging to this 
series of Latin School-books. The work now before vs 
is intended to be put into the hands of beginners, and 
those who wish to become acquainted only with the prin- 
cipal and leading features of the language. Its brevi^ 
and correctness are good recommendations. 

Fancixs of a Whivsical Man. By the author of 
*' Musings of an Invalid," 13mo ; 281 pages. Published 
by John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau St., New York. 

This may be rightiy named, but the author has little to 
say about his ** fimdes ;" he dwells in terms of mingled 
sarcasm, wit, and apparent ill-humor on many of the hab- 
its and customs of life. Yet beneath this may be seen a 
gentier current bearing a more convincing influoice 
against the follies aimed at It contains many good thinga. 

MAOAZINXS. 

Haxfsx's Nkw Montblt MAOAZim closed its fourth 
volume vrith the number for May. The fifth volume 
commences with the present month. Each number con- 
tains 144 octavo pages, in double colunms, and several 
beautiful engraved Illustrations. Terms 93 a year, or 
25 cents a number. Harper St, Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York. 

Hie articles on Napoleon, by J. 8. C. Abbott; are stiU 
continued vrith the freshness and interest equal to the 
first And as Mr. Abbott has gone to Europe to visit the 
battie-grounds, and gain personal knowledge from the 
surviving comrades of the great Emperor, the interest of 
these articles will undoubtedly be enhanced. In addition 
to other interesting varieties, A Franeonian Story, by 
J^cob Abbott, and Dickens' new story— Bleak House- 
are now publishing in this magazine. 

Ths Knicxxbbockxb for May is an excellent number. 
Since tiie price of this magazine has been reduced to $3 
it seems to have increased in value and interest; and 
surely the ** Table " never presented a richer or more va- 
ried '< bill of fare" than it does now. Published by S. 
Hueston, 139 Nassau Street, New York. 

The following magazines and periodicals are among the 
exchanges on our table : Hotteehold Wordt^ weekly, wi 50 
a year, and the North American Mieeellany, monthlv, $1 
a year, both published by Angell, Engel &. Hewitt, No. 1 
Spruce street; Chrietian Parlor Magazine, monthly, #2 
a year, by Geo. Pratt, 116 Nassau st; Ladies' Wreath^ 
monthly, $1 a year, by J. C. Burdick, 142 Nassau st ; 
Family Cirde and Parlor Annual, monthly, $1 a year, by 
James G. Reed, 140 Fulton st ; Mre. Wkittelsey'e Magazine 
for Mothers and Daughters, monthly, $1 a year, by Henry 
M. Whittelsoy, Brick Church Chapel, Nassau st ; Musi- 
cal World, aemi-monthly, $1 50 a year, by Oliver Dyer, 
257 Broadway — all of New York. Also, The Massachu- 
setts Teacher, monthly, $1 a year, by Samuel Coolidge, 
116 Devonshire st, Boston, Mass. ; Educational Mag^atine, 
monthly, 50 cents a year, E. R. Potter, Providence, R. I.; 
Ohio Journal of Education, monthly, $1 a year, Lorin An- 
drews, Columbus, Ohio ; Journal of Education, monthly, 
$1 25 a year ; Address J. Geo. Hodgins, Education Office, 
Toronto, Canada West; Common School Journal, semi- 
monthly, $1 a year ; Morris Cotton, 3 Combill, Boston, 
Mass. ; Western LUerary Messenger, monthly, $1 50 a 
year, Jewett Thomas & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; MoniUy 
Literary MisceUanyt $1 a year, Beecher & Quimby, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Trom the " AOADBMT VOCALIST," by pmnteton. 

OH! HERKT GOES THE THE. 



The alternate yenes should be rang softer and slower. 



1. Oh ! merry goes the time When the heart is 

2. But weary go the feet When the heart is 




When the heart is young, There is nought too hard to 
When the heart is old ; Time com - eth not so 
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8. Oh ! sparkling are the skies When the heart is young ; There is bliss in beauty's 

4. But the sun is set - ting fast When the heart is old ; And the sky is o • ver 
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climb When the heart is young ; A spi - rit of do - light Scat-ters ro • ses in its 
sweet When the heart is old ; From all that smiled and snone There is something lost and 
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eyes When the heart is young ; The golden break of day Bring>eth elad-ness in its 
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eyes When the heart is young ; The golden break of day Bring* 
cast When the heart is old \ Life's worn and wea - ry bark Lies 
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flight, And there's ma • gic in the night, 
gone, And our friends are few or none, 
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When the heart is young. 
When the heart is old. 
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dark, And the 



eve • ry month is May, 
star hath left hope's ark, 
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heart is 
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FnmiBhed for " The Student " by WM. B. BRABBTTRY. 

STANDING TOGBTHEB— (Round). 
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KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT BUNKER HEL/ 



MT voice shrinks from the task to min> 
gle with the awful pathos of that 
majestic orator ; — [poinitTig to the 
mommeni] — silent, like the grave, and yet 
melodious like the song of immortality 
upon the Ups of cherubim; a senseless, 
cold granite, and yet warm with inspira- 
tion, like a patriot's heart; immovable 
like the past, and yet stirring like the 
future, which never stops ; it looks like a 
prophet, and speaks like an oracle. And 
thus it speaks : 

"The day I commemorate is the rod 
with which the hand of the Lord has open- 
ed the well of Liberty. Its waters will 
flow; every new drop of martyr-blood 
will increase the tide ; despots may dam 
its flood, but never stop it. The higher 
the dam the higher the tide ; it will over- 
flow, or will break through. Bow, adore, 
and hope." 

Such are the words which come to my 
ears ; and I bow, I adore, I hope. 

hi bowing, my eyes meet the soil of 
Bunker HUl — ^that awful opening scenery 
of the eventful drama to which Lexington 
and Concord had been the preface. 

The spirits of the past rise before my 
ejes. I see Eichard Gridley hastily plan- 
ning the intrenchments. I hear the blunt 
sound of the pickaxe and spade in the 
hands of the patriot band. I hear the 
patrol's lay, that "All is well." I see 
Knowlton raising his line of rail fence upon 
which soon the guns will rest, that the 
bullets may prove to their message true. 
I see the tall, commanding form of Pres- 
oott marching leisurely around the parapet, 
inflaming the tired patriots with the clas- 
sical words, that those who had the merit 
of the labor should have the honor of the 
victory. 

I see Asa Pollard fall the first victim 
of that immortal day. I see the chaplain 
praying over him. And now the booming 
TOL V— jro. III.— JULY 1862 



of cannon from ships and from batteriesi 
and the blaze of the burning town, and the* 
thrice-renewed storm, and the persevering 
defense, till powder was gone and but 
stones remained. And I see Warren tell- 
ing Elbridge Gerry that it is sweet and 
fair to die for the fatherland ; I see him 
lingering in his retreat, and, struck in the 
forehead, fall to the ground; and Pome- 
roy, with his shattered musket in his brave 
hand, complaining that he remained un« 
hurt when a Warren had to die. And I 
see all the brave who fell unnamed, unno- 
ticed, and imknown, the nameless comer- 
stones of American Independence. 

All the spirits of that most eventful 
victory, under the name of defeat — I see 
them all; the eyes of my soul are familiar 
with the spirits of Martyrs of Liberty. 
But those I see around me have no sad, 
ghastly look ; they bear no pushing wounds 
crying for revenge to the Almighty God ; 
the smile of eternal bliss is playing around 
their lips, and though dwellers of Heaven, 
they like to revisit the place where their 
blood was spilt. 

It was not spilt in vain; their father- 
land is free, and there is a joy in that 
thought adding ever new charms even to 
the happiness of blessed souls. As the 
fabulous divinities of ancient Greece liked 
to rest from the charms of Heaven on 
Mount Olympus, so must the spirit of 
Warren like to rest on the top of this 
monument here. 

Martyrs of my country! how long 
will it yet be till a like joy sliall thrill 
through your departed souls ? When will 

■ — 

* Thia eloquent speech was delivered while standing J17' 
the side of Bunker Hill Monumenf, on the 3d day of 
May, 1852, before a concourse of about 15,000 people. 
Among; this vast assemblage were arran&^edthe children of 
the schools of Boston and vicinity. Kossuth's thrilling 
eloquence on this occasion, brought tears to mnny eyes;- 
and during the allusions to his country, and his mother 
and sisters, several of the Hungurians wept aloud. Thi» 

address is worthy of standing side by side with the 

orable speech of Mr. Webster upon the same spot. 
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the smile of that joy play around your 
lips? How long will yet the gush of 
your wounds cry for revenge— our father- 
land still blee<Kng, down-trodden, oppress- 
ed ? There is a sorrow in that thought, 
casting the gloom of sadness even over the 
bliss of Paradise. Almighty Father of 
Mfuikind ! let the day of thy mercy be not 
too far. 

■ Excuse my emotion, gentlemen. The 
associations of my ideas are natural. Your 
Bunker Hill and our Kapolna are twins. 
Both called defeats, and both eventful vic- 
tories ; and both resulting in t]ie declara- 
tion of an independence. But yours ac- 
knowledged before it was achieved, and 
supported by foreign aid ; ours not acknowl- 
edged, even when achieved, and meeting 
foreign aggression instead of aid. 
, Well, past is past, and can not be 
changed, but the future is open yet ; and 
often I have bowed before the recollections 
of this hallowed ground, and adored the 
Almighty with unfaltering hope. Part of 
my hope rests in the justice of Him who 
rules the universe, and holds in His hands 
the destinies of mankind. My people's 
sufferings are recorded in the book of His 
eteiTial decrees, and the tears of my peo- 
ple numbered in his scale. I trust to Him. 

Part of our hope rests with ourselves. 
We know that God helps those that help 
themselves, and will. We look not for 
unmerited good luck, but for well-merited 
reward, and are decided to merit it. Al- 
low me to say that I am proud of my peo- 
ple ; proud not only of its past, but proud 
of its present also. An exile's heart not 
oflen does rejoice, but I rejoice to know 
how my people behave. Greater and 
nobler yet in its present sufferings than 
when it bore up against a world in arms, 
and raised its country's name higher in its 
very fall, than it stood ever in its bright- 
est days. 

The responsibilities of my position do 
well guard me from easily believing what 
I warmly wish. I weigh calmly every 
incident. But joy is so communicative 
that I can not forbear to say, that I have 
reason to be proud of my people, and bow 
with profound veneration at its name. 
The tidings I receive, entitle me to say : 

Young Nero in Vienna's old walls! 



thou mayest rage and pour the embers of 
thy fury over my people's head; thou 
mayest raise thy scafibld, and people thy 
dungeons with thousands of new victims, 
and drain the life-sweat of my people, and 
whip it with the iron rod of thy unparal- 
leled tyranny, but I defy thee to break my 
people s high-minded spirit. Foolish boy ! 
thou mayest torture my &mily, break the 
heart of my old mother, murder my sis- 
ters, and send forth thy assassins against 
him who, with ill-fated bat honest gene- 
rosity, once saved thy crown. Thou may- 
est do all that thou canst; thy days are* 
numbered ; thy power is fallii^, and my 
country must be free. 

But part of my hope rests also with 
you, Americans. The distinguished patriot, 
whom the genius of his powerfiil mind, 
and the confidence of his native land enti- 
tled to act the part of the interpreter of 
his people's sentiments, at the inauguration 
of this monument, spoke an irrefutable 
truth. He told you that the results of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill will continue to 
rain influence on the destinies of not only 
your country but of the world. And in- 
deed he was right in saying that, ' at the 
rising of the sun, at the setting of the sun, 
in the blaze of noon-day, and beneath the 
milder effulgence of lunar light, yonder 
obelisk will look and speak to the full 
comprehension of every American mind.' 

It has looked and spoken for nine years 
in its accomplished majesty. Meanwhile 
you have gloriously fought the battle of 
active vitality, and extended your sway to 
the shores of the Pacific, uniting with new 
ties, your own future, to the destinies of 
the old world. The comfort of indolence, 
the habitude of passivity, small party con- 
siderations, and even the reputation of 
well-founded authority may grasp into the 
rolling wheel of necessity, and ^e neces- 
sity will not change. 

I have laid my hand upon your peo- 
ple's heart; I have watched the logic in 
the progress of exigencies, and I dare say, 
with firm confidence, the foretold instruc- 
tion of that monument's magical eloquence 
is felt by the people's instinct, is fully 
comprehended by the intelligence of Mas- 
sachusetts. And the new exigencies of 
new times will be answered by Massadiii-. 
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setts with that enei^ with which it has 
answered the exigencies of all former times. 
Hie Pilgrim Fathers founded a commu- 
mty ; the Battle of Bunker Hill founded a 
nation; the approadnng struggle for lib- 
•rtj in £urope will see that nation a power 
on earth. 

That is what we wish; that is what I 
hope; and that hope will not, can not 
&il. 

G^tlemen, a great crisis is t^jJroaching 
in the condition of the WKMrld; but the 
world is prepared for that crisis. There is 
a great change in the spirit of time. Now- 
adays principles weigh more than a suc- 
cess formerly, and therefore principles will 
meet success. I remember that when your 
forefathers were about to fight the battle of 
Bunker Hill, there was a paper published 
at Boston — ^^Torp Miusaehugetui*^ was its 
name — which dared to say that the annals 
of the world had not yet been deformed with 
a single instance of so unnatural, careless, 
wanton, and wicked rebellion. So it 
styled the sacred cause which the Adams- 
es and the Hancocks advised, Washing- 
ton led, and for which Warren bled. 

Now that cause fills the brightest page 
in the annals of humanity ; but it was suc- 
cess and its unparalleled results which cast 
the luster of that glory around it. Un- 
Boooess^l, its memory might have been 
blasted with tiie name of an ill-advised 
rebellion. Now-a-days, it is not mere 
success which makes the merit of a cause, 
but its principle. The results of the day 
of Bunker Hill have changed the basis of 
future history, because it gave bir^ to a 
nation whose very existence is the embod- 
iment of a principle, true like truth itself, 
and lasting like eternity. It would be 
strange indeed, should that principle for- 
sake itself. 

No, it will not — ^it can not do it. Great 
is the destiny of your nation. You ap- 
proach it not in vain with so successful, 
gigantic steps. Opportunity will do the 
rest Upon this, humanity may with con- 
fidence rely, and opportunity will come. 
Its forecast shadow is already seen. 

In this place, where the revelation of 
Providence is told by the eloquence of 
yonder monument, reasoning would be a 
fro&nation on my part. At this moment 



my very mind is concentrated in my heart. 
There stands the powerful orator — \poini' 
ing to the monument]. Let his words find 
willing ears and susceptible hearts. I 
leave you the influence of hia eloquence. 
To me, his silent speech has the. harmony 
of an angel's aong. 

I leave liae hallowed spot with conso* 
lation, joj, and confidence. The memory 
of my having stood here, honored by yoar 
attention, and encouraged by your sym- 
pathy, will strengthen my patience to en- 
dure, and resolution to act, and though the 
happiness of WasUi^ton may not be my 
lot, the devotion of Warren will dwell in 
my breast 

With this resolution, I once more 
thank you, and bid you cordially fare- 
taeU. 
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LEAYING HOMK 

I CAN conceive of no picture more inter- 
esting than one which might be drawn 
from a young man leaving the home of 
his childhood, the scene of all his early 
associatians, to try his ^rtune in a distant 
country, setting out alone for the '^for- 
est." 

A father on the dedine, the downhill 
of life, giving his parting blessing, invok- 
ing the best gifts of Heaven to rest on his 
beloved of&pring, and to crown all his 
eflbrts with complete success. Tears gush 
from his eyes, and words cm find no utter- 
ance. fh 

A kind, a most affectionate mother, call- 
ing after him, as he is departing from the 
parental abode, and with all the dangers to 
which he is about to be exposed, rushing 
into, and pressing upon her mind, she 
says, " Go, my son, remember that there 
is a right and a wrong w|iy." Her advice 
is brief. Language is inadequate to the 
expression of the ^elings that there crowd 
on the mind of a virtuous child. 

Every reader has a case of tins kind, 
and may have been the subject of one in 
some respects similar. Here may be 
eloquence more touching to him to whonpi 
it is delivered, than were the orations of 
Cicero or I)emo8theae»*'^Selecied. 
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Locis Jacqukb MAtTDS Dagcbh'he* iraa 
a native of Fnuice. In the produo- 
tion of dioramic' effecta in panoramic' 
pwntings, he became eminently successful. 
Among his pictures, which attracted much 
.ittentJon at the time of their exhibition, 
were the Midnight Maas, Land-slip in the 
Valley of Goldau, The Temple of Solo- 
mon, and "Die Cathedral of Sainte Marie 
de Montreal. 

In tliese the alternate effects of night 
and day, and storm and sunshine, were 
beautifully produced. To these effects of 
light were added others, from tlie decom- 
position of form, by means of which, for 
example, in the Midnight Mass, figures 
appeared where the spectators bad just 
beheld seats, altars, etc. 

In 1824 Daguerre commenced experi- 
ments on chemical changes by light, for 
the purpose of discovering some means by 

dDksIn'. ni-Kln'o-typo. D^-ftrD'sali. 



which be might secure the Images obtained 
in the camera ohscura. His object was to 
Improve his dioramic paintings. Prom 
these experiments resulted that glorious 
discovery by which the artist is enabled to 
snatch the sunbeam for his pencil, and on 
a tablet of silver paint a perfect likeness 
of the "human face divine," or copy tha 
beauties of nature. 

This discovery was reported to the world 
in January, 1839 ; and on the 19th day of 
Angust following, the French Government, 
having purchased the secret by securing to 
Daguerre a pension for life of 6,000 francs 
annually, the process of the art was for the 
first time publically announced. Thus to 
the French belongs the glory of endowing 
the world of science and art with one of 
the most surprising discoveries that 1 
ors its native land. 

In honor of the distinguished discoverer 
his name was at onoe associsted with duf. 
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art, and wherever it is heard of, the name 
of Daguerre -will be sounded, also. The 
art to which it has been attached is given 
to the world, and the name of its discov- 
erer is immortal. Who has not heard of 
Daguerreotypes, and the Daguerreian 
Art? Wide as the range of civilization, 
throughout the old and new worlds, this 
wonderful art has been proclaimed, and its 
astomsdiing results beheld. 

Daguerre never did much toward the 
improvement of his discovery. The high 
d^ee of perfection to which the art has 
attained is due to the experiments of oth- 
ers. Compared with the present daguer- 
reotypes, tJiose at first taken by him were 
very meager and incomplete. Much of 
this, improvement is due to American 
artists. 

It is acknowledged that our daguerreo- 
types excel the European in beauty of 
finish, mellowness, and depth of tint. 
Those taken in France are much better 
than English ones. This is probably due 
to the clearer skies of France. It may be 
owing much to a similar reason that the 
portraits of America excel. 

The discoverer of the process of sun- 
painting was a man of great personal 
worth, and devotion to art. He was ex- 
tremely modest, and is said to have been 
always averse to sitting for his own pic- 
ture ; hence there are but few likenesses of 
him in existence. The one from which 
our engraving is copied was taken in 
Paris, by Mr. Meade, of New YorL Da- 
guerre has been deceased about one year. 
He died in Paris, July 10, 1851. 

Dagukrrkottpes are produced by the 
effects of light upon chemical substances. 
Thus, white chloride of silver, when ex- 
posed to the light, becomes black. Many 
other compounds are strongly acted upon 
hy light. It is by means of this principle 
that images of objects formed in the cam- 
era are permanently fixed on polished 
metal plates. 

A thin plate of copper is plated with 
silver, or coated with it by means of elec- 
trotyping, and polished very brightly by 
rubbing, it with finely-powdered rotten- 
stone and Canton flannel. It is then ex- 
posed over iodine for a few seconds, until 
it has a golden-yellov appearance, after- 



ward over bromide of lime, till it assumes 
a rose-red color. The plate is now kept 
excluded from the light, and as soon as 
the person is seated in a proper position it 
is placed in the camera, where, in from ten 
seconds to one minute and a half, it re- 
ceives the image. 

Next it is removed and exposed to the 
vapor of mercury, in order to bring the 
image out, for, as yet, no trace of any out- 
line is visible- on its surface. After being 
thus treated from one to three minutes, the 
image becomes visible. The plate is then 
washed with hyposulphate of soda, after- 
ward with water, and dried over a spirit 
lamp by holding the back of it to the 
flame. 

Now one other process remains; that 
of facing the picture. It is done by wash- 
ing the plate over with a weak solution of 
chloride of gold. This is poured on the 
plate while it is heated over a lamp. The 
daguerreotype is now completed, and 
ready for the case. However, some are. 
colored after the last process. This is 
done with a soft, dry brush. 

Among the many discoveries in the da- 
guerreian art is a style of pictures called 
" Crayon Daguerreotypes." These exhibit 
only the head and shoulders of the person, 
the remaining portions having an appear- 
ance similar to that of bemg enveloped in 
white clouds; or not unlike vignette en- 
gravings. This peculiarity is produced on 
the picture while receiving the image in 
the camera. The process has been pa- 
tented by Mr. J. A, Whipple, a daguer- 
reotypist of Boston, Mass. The Messrs. 
Root, of New York and Philadelphia, take 
the " Crayon Daguerreotypes." Some art- 
ists esteem the pictures obtained by this 
process superior to the others, partioo- 
larly for portraits which are to be en- 
graved. 

[iDiorama is a name sppjded topaintinffg arraoffed so at 
to produce an optical illnsion. Hiis is chiefly efiected by 
a peculiar distribution of light, so that it can be diminishea 
or increased at pleasure. Thus the picture may be s^uie 
to change from a bright sunshine to stormy weather, and 
even to assume the darkness of night. > Panoramas^ as 
now made, are composed of scenery, such as the shorea 
of a river, streets of a city, voyaffe at sea, etc., painted on 
canTas, which is fastened around upright roUert* and by 
means of machinery is unrolled from one and wound 
upon the other, thus exhibiting the whole length befom 
the audience. The painting is illuminated by means ct 
lights so placed as to be invisible to the spectators who 
sit in a darkened roooL] 
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TB> S«al of Ae State of Tennessee con- 
tains, on tin ahield, a plow, and a 
stalk of cotton, below which ia the 
word AGRICULTURE. The lower por- 
tion of the seal has represented a loaded 
boat, beneath which ia the word COM- 
MERCE, Around the border are the 
words, Tui OREAT Seal ov the State of 
TnsKSasB, with the data, 1796, the pe- 
riod of the formation of the state govern- 
ment 

Tennessee was once a part of North 
Carolina. It is now one of the most pop- 
ulous and thickly settled of the southwest- 
em atatea. It lies east of the Mississippi 
River, which bounds it on the west, and 
south of Kentucky, west of the Alleffhany 
Hountiuns, which separate it from North 
Carolina on the east, and is bounded on 
tlie Eouth by the states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 

Hie state ia about 430 miles in length 
from east to weat, and 115 miles in width. 
It contains an area of 45,300 square milas ; 
and is divided into 79 counties. It has a 
popuht^n of 1,002,025 inhabitants, of 



which 237,000 are slaves. Nashville is 

the capital and the lai^est city in the state. 
It is situated in Davidson County, on the 
south bank of the Cumberland River, 120 
miles from its mouth, and baa a popula- 
tion of about 18,000 inhabitants. This 
city received its name in honor of General 
Nash, who fell at the battle of German- 
town, 1776. 

The Cumberland Mountains pass througji 
this state, from northeast to southwest, and 
divide the territory into two unequal parts, 
called East Tennessee and West Tennes- 
see. The latter is subdivided by the 
Tennessee Eiver, and the portion lying 
between the river and the mountains is 
called Middle Tennessee. East Tennes- 
see is mountainous, with elevated valleys. 
These are very fertile, and the climate 
congenial to the perfection of the ceretfl 
grains and fi-uita which flourish in the 
middle latitudes. West Tennessee is 
more level, though the middle section is 
undulating and somewhat abrupt. 

The soil of this region, especially on tlw 
mai^Q of the river, is deep, rich, awl feN 
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tile. The state produces cotton, tobacco, 
hemp, and a yaiiety of other staples, both 
of the North and South. The climate is 
g^ieiBlly healthy, and vegetation oom- 
menoes from six to seven weeks earlier 
tfatm in the New England States. 

Tennessee was settled in 1765, at Nash^ 
ville, by the English. Its early history is 
marked with wars between the whites and 
the Cherokee and Greek Indians. But 
nothing of importance in historical record 
has occurred since the state was admitted 
into the Union, in 1796. 

Like Kentucky, it has numerous caves 
of great extent One cave has been ex- 
plored to the distance of ten miles. It 
eontains many compartments, glittering 
with stalactites; and when viewed by 
torch-light, the scene is most magnificent. 
In the Cumberland Mountains are some 
?ery singular impressions of the feet of 
men, horses, and other animals, as distinctly 
marked in solid limestone as if made on 
moist clay. 

At the time these rooks received these 
impressions, they were in a soft state, and 
have since become hard by the petrifying 
influences which surround them. Petri- 
fied trees and animals are abundant. 
Among these the bones of the mastodon, 
a lai^e animal now extinct, have been 
found. In the southern part of the state 
immense banks of oyster-shells exist. 

This state is watered by the Tennessee 
and Cumberland Elvers. The first of 
these rises in the eastern section, flows 
southward, and enters Alabama, and re- 
toma to the northward again, emptying 
Into the Ohio River. Its course resem- 
bles, in shape, somewhat that of the letter 
U, The mineral productions are iron, bi- 
tuminous coal, and some lead and gold. 

The immense water-power afforded by 
its rivers give to the state great advantSp 
ges for manufacturing. Much progress has 
been made in the manufacture of cotton 
goods; woolen goods have also received 
some attention. But as yet the chief em- 
ployment of the people is agriculture. Its 
productions are chi^y sent to New Or- 
leans. 

This state has no canals, and but a few 
miles of railroad completed. Memphis is 
one of its most busy and flourishing towns. 



It is situated on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, and contains some 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. This place has been chosen as the 
location of the United States Navy Yard 
on the river. 

The elections are held biennially ia 
Tennessee, the first Thursday in August, 
The governor is chosen for a term of two 
years, and has a salary of $2,000. The 
legislature meets on the first Monday in 
October, once in two years. No person 
who denies the existence of a God, or a 
future state of rewards and punishments, 
can hold any civil office there. 

Seven universities and colleges have 
been established in Tennessee, and one 
theological seminary, and one medical 
school. There are probably about 300 
academies and high schools in the state ; 
and some 1,200 common schools. With 
a more efiicient and energetic system of 
physical, moral, and intellectual improve- 
ment, the prosperity of Tennessee might be 
greatly advanced. It enjoys advantages in 
surface, climate, and variety of soils, and 
presents many inducements for enterprise 
md improyement. ^ 
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A GALLOP ON THE GRAND PRAIRIB. 

BT MRS. SARAH T. BOI.T02r. 

Away we go« on the bouadlesi lea» 
Like birds uncaged on the deep blue sea. 
As gay and fearless, as wild and free, ' 
On the Grand Prairie. 

Away, away, on onr coursers fleet, 
Where the grass is green, and the air is sweet. 
Where the earth and sky, like lovers, meet. 
On the Grand Prairie. 

Now we are leaving the forest trees ; 
Flying along like the fairy breeze, 
'Midst the budding flowers and humming bees, 
On the Grand Prairie. ; 

The sun is driving the mists away. 
And painting the shining clouds that play. 
Like graceful curls on the brow of day. 
O'er the Grand Prairie. 

The beautiful Morning, fresh and fair, 
Throws back her tresses of golden hair. 
To breathe the free and fragrant aii*. 
On the Grand Prairie. 



TO 
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Now we are passlDg a shining stream, 
Laughing along in the morning beam, 
Ok, brighter far than a poet's dream 
Is the Grand Prairie. 

On, on we speed, there is nanght in sight 
But the boundless sky, so blue and bright. 
And the glowing, sparkling sheen of light 
On the Girand Prairie. 

I deem some wandering angel-band 
Came down to earth with a magic wand. 
And' waved the beauties of fairy-land 
To the Grand Prairie. 

And Night ! how glorious night must be. 
Where there is no mountain, tower, or tree. 
To conceal the blaze of her jewelry. 
On the Grand Prairie. 

When she dons her Tail of silver hue, 
When the moon is bright and the sky is blue, 
When the stars, like angel-eyes, look through 
On the Grand Prairie. 

Away with the mountains, hoar and high. 
Hiding their heads in the bending sky, 
Vd rather live, and I'd rather die, 
On the Grand Prairie. 

Keep the city, the burgh, the town. 
Where the air is damp, the light is brown ; 
Give me a home where the sun looks down 
On the Grand Prairie. 

The oppressor's tread may never stain 
The fertile soil of this glorious plain. 
For Liberty holds her court and reign 

On the Grand Prairie. Selected. 

4 « » 



NOW. 



" Now" is the constant syllable ticking 
from the clock of time. " Now" is the 
watch- word of the wise. " Now" is on the 
banner of the prudent. 

Let us keep this little word always in 
our mind; and whenever any thing pre- 
sents itself to us in the shape of work, 
whether mental or physical, we should dc 
it with all our might, remembering that 
" Now" is the only time for us. It is in- 
deed a sorry way to get through the world, 
by putting off till to-morrow, saying, " Then 
I will do it." No ! this will never answer. 
"Now" is ours; "then" may never be. 

JSelected, 



GREAT OBJECTS ATTAINED BY 
LITTLE THINGS. 

THERE is nothing in nature, howeyer 
small, that has not its appropriate use, 
nothing, however insignificant Jt mky 
appear to us, that has not some important 
mission to fulfill. The living dust that 
swarms in clusters about our cheese ; the 
mildew casting its emerald tint over our 
preserves; the lichen and the moss wear- 
ing away the words of grief and honor 
engraved upon the tombs of our fbr^&- 
thers, have each their appropriate work, and 
are all important in the great economy of 
nature. 

The little moss which so effectually 
aroused the emotions of Mungo Park when 
far away from his friends and kin, and 
when his spirits were almost failing, may 
teach a moral lesson to us all, and ^erve to 
inspire us with some of that perseverance 
and energy to travel through life that it 
did Mungo Park in his journey through 
the African desert. 

By the steady and long-continued e£R:)rts 
of this fragile little plant, high mountains 
have been bended, which no human power 
could have brought from their towering 
height. Adamantine rocks have been re- 
duced to pebbles ; cliffs have moldered in 
heaps upon the shore; and castles and 
strong-holds raised by the hand of man 
have proved weak and powerless under 
the ravages of this tiny agent, and bec>ome 
scenes of ruin and desolation — the habita- 
tions of the owl and the bat. 

Yet who, to look upon the lidien, so 
modest that we might almost take it for a 
part of the ground upon which we tread, 
would think it could do all tikis'? Can 
this, we exclaim, be a leveler of moun- 
tains and mausoleums 1 Contemplate its 
unobtrusive, humble course. Endowed by 
nature with an organization capable of 
vegetating in the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances ; requiring, indeed, little more 
than the mere moisture of the atmosphere 
to sustain it, the lichen sends forth its small 
filamentous roots, and clings to the hard, 
dry rocks, with a most determined perti- 
nacity. 

Tliese little fibers, which can scarcely be 
discerned with the naked eye, fijod their 
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way into the minute crevices of the stone. 
Now, firmly attached, the rain-drops lodge 
on the surface, and filtering to their roots, 
moisten the space which they occupy, and 
the little plant is then enabled to work 
itself further into the rock ; the dimensions 
of the aperture become enlarged, and the 
water runs in in greater quantities. 

This work, carried on by a legion often 
thousand strong, soon pierce the stony cliff 
with innumerable fissures, which being fill- 
ed with rain, the fi*03t causes to split, and 
large pieces roll down to the levels be- 
neathy reduced to sand, or to become soil 
for the growth of a more exalted vegeta- 
tion. 

This, of course, is the work of time, of 
generations, perhaps measured by the span 
of human life; but, undaunted, the mis- 
sion of the humble lichen goes on and 
prosper^ Is not this a lesson worth learn- 
ing firom the book of nature 1 Does it 
not contain much that we might profit by, 
^d set us an example that we should do 
veil to imitate ? 

. "Persevere, and despise not little things," 
is the lesson we draw from it ourselves ; 
and the poorest and humblest reader of 
this page will be able to accomplish great 
things, if he will take the precept to him- 
fiel^ engrave it upon his heart, or hold it 
constantly before him. Depend upon it, 
y<m will gain more inspiration from these 
words than from half the wise sayings of 
the philosophers of old. 

•But nature is full of examples to stim- 
ulate us to perseverance, and beautiful 
illustrations of how much can be achieved 
by little things — trifles unheeded by the 
multitude. The worms that we tread in 
the dust beneath our feet, are the choicest 
friends of the husbandman. A tract of 
land rendered barren by the incrustation 
of stones upon its surface, becomes, by 
their labors, a rich and fertile plain. They 
loosen and throw up, in nutritious, mealy 
hillocks, the hardest and most unprofitable 
soil. The stones disappear, and where all 
was sterility and worthlessness, is soon the 
richness of luxurious vegetation. 

We may call to mind, too, the worm 
upon the mulberry-tree, and its miles of 
foe-spun, glistening silk. We may watch 
the process of its transformaUon till the 



choice fabric, which its patient industry 
had produced, is dyed by an infusion gain- 
ed from another little insect (the cochineal), 
and then, endowed with the glory of tint 
and softness of texture, it is cut into robes 
to deck the beauty of wives and daughters. 
Yet, those ignorant of their usefulness 
would despise these little laborers, as they 
do others equally valuable. 

The bee and the ant, again, are instan- 
ces which we may all observe ; but how 
few will spend five minutes to contemplate 
them. Yet, where is the man, sluggard 
though he be, who would not shake off his 
slothfulness on observing the patient indus- 
try and frugal economy of the little ant ? 
Or where is the drunkard and spendthrift 
who could watch the bee, so busy in gar- 
nering up a rich store for the coming win- 
ter ; laboring while the sun shone, to sus- 
tain them when the frost and rain, and the 
fiowerless plants shut out all means of 
gaining their daily bread ; and not put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and think of old age, 
and the clouds that are gathering in the 
heavens ? 

The worth of all the delicious sweets we 
have derived from the industry of the little 
bee is nothing, when compared with the 
valu6 of the moral lesson which they 
teach us. 

If we turn from the book of nature, and 
open the atmals of discovery and science, 
many instances of the importance of little 
things will start up and crowd around us, 
of events which appear in the lowest de- 
gree insignificant, being the cause of vast 
and stupendous discoveries. " The small- 
est thing becomes respectable," says Fos- 
ter, " when regarded as the commencement 
of what has advanced or is advancing into 
magnificence. 

"The first rude settlement of Romulus 
would have been an insignificant circum- 
stance, and might justly have sunk into 
oblivion, if Rome had not at length com- 
manded the world. The little rill near the 
source of one of the great American riv- 
ers is an interesting object to the traveler, 
who is apprised, as he steps across it, or 
walks a few miles along its bank, that this 
is the stream which runs so far, and grad- 
ually swells into so immense a flood." 

By the accidental mixing of a little 
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nitre and charcoal, gunpowder was discov- 
ered. In ancient times, before the days of 
Plinj, some merchants traveling across a 
sandy desert, could find no rock at hand 
on which to kindle a fire to prepare their 
food ;^ as a substitute, they took a block of 
alkali* from among their heaps of mer- 
chandise, and lit a fire thereon. 

The merchants stared with surprise when 
they saw the huge block melting beneath 
the heat, and running down in a glistening 
stream as it mingled with the sand, and 
still greater was their astonishment when 
they discovered into what a hard and shin- 
ing substance it had been transformed. 
From this, says Pliny^ originated the 
making of glass. 

The sunbeams dazzling on a crystal 
prism' unfolded the whole theory of colors. 
A few rude types carved from a wooden 
block have been the means of revolution- 
izing nations, overthrowing dynasties, and 
rooting out the most hardened despotisms ; 
of driving away a multitude of imps of 
superstition, which for ages had been the 
terror of the learned, and of spreading the 
light of truth and knowledge from the 
frontiers of civilization to the coasts of 
darkness and barbarism. 

'* We must destroy the Press," exclaim- 
ed the furious Wolsey, " or the Press will 
destroy us." The battle was fought, and 
the Press was triumphant! The swinging 
of a lamp suspended from a ceiling led 
Galileo to search into the laws of oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum. By the fall of an 
apple the great Newton was led to unfold 
what had hitherto been deemed one of the 
secrets of the Deity — ^a mystery over 
which God had thrown a vail, which it 
would be presumption for man to lifl or 
dare to pry beneath. 

Had Newton disregarded little things, 
and failed to profit by gentle hints, we 
should perhaps have thought so still ; and 
our minds would not have been so filled 
with the glory of Him who made the 
heavens. But with these great truths re- 
vealed to our understandings, we exclaim 
from our hearts,^ " Manifold, O God ! are 
thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
themalL" 

[This article is selected from an English publication. 
Toe subject is one of great interest, and we intend to con- 
tinue it in tiie next number of The Student. ]— Ec 



THE MOSS IN THE DESERT. 

MUNoo Park, while traveling in Africa, 
was suddenly surprised by a band 
of Foulah robbers, who took his 
horse, and stripped him of every thing ex- 
cept one shirt, a pair of trousers, and his 
hat* Of his condition and thoughts on 
being thus lefl, he gives in his ^^ Travels in 
Africa," the following thriUing description : 

Afler the robbers were gone, I sat for 
some time looking around me with amaze- 
ment and terror ; whichever way I turned, 
nothing appeared but danger and diffiealty. 

I saw myself in the midst of a vast wil- 
derness in the depth of the rainy season, 
naked and alone, surrounded by savage 
animals, and men still more savage. 1 
was five hundred miles from the nearest 
European settlement. 

All these circumstances crowded at 
once on my recollection; and I confess 
that my spirits began to fail me, I cod- 
sidei*ed my fate as certain, and that I had 
no alternative but to lie down and perish. 
The influence of religion, however, aided 
and supported me. I reflected, that no 
human prudence or foresight could possi- 
bly have averted my present sufferings. I 
was indeed a stranger in a strange land, 
yet I was still under the protecting eye of 
that Providence who has condescended to 
call himself the stranger's friend. 

At this moment, painful as my reflec- 
tions were, the extraordinary beauty of a 
small moss in fructification irresistibij 
caught my eye. I mention this, to show 
from what trifling circumstances the mind 
will sonietimes derive consolation 4 for 
though the whole plant was not larger 
than the tip of one of my fingers, I could 
not contemplate the delicate conformation 
of its roots, leaves, and capsule without 
admiration. 

Can that Being, thought I, who planted, 
watered, and brought to perfection, in this 
obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with 
unconcern upon the situation and suffer- 
ings of creatures formed after His own 
image? Surely not. Reflections like 
these would not allow me to despair; I 
started up, and disr^arding both hunger 
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■sd fatigue, traveled forward, assured that 
relief was at hand ; and I waa not dts- 
ifpointed. 



FAREWELL TO AMEKICA. 






c brimifnl 1ln« were writtoi for Ihn occulon. 
. . « bj Madime OKo OoMlchniidt, la in air com- 
HMd br her huttwnd. at b«r furewen cnncmt. 1b Culle 
Mm. on Ihe FTpnmg of the iHXh at Ms;. It WM un 
t where abe ■■□! her " GreetiiiB ta Amer- 
loretlienayeuuilalutr before, Nr. uid 
nidt allied for Eucope on iHurd UlB Allan. 



atralhs39thdBy of Ui 
ToDHo land of hope— fair Wtgtem Star.' 
Wlicm light I hailed from climea afar — 
1 IcttTe tfaee now ; but twine for thee 
(hie parUog wreath of melodj. 
take tbit offering of the heart 
Froin one who feeli 'lis sad to part. 
Aid if it be that straini of mine 
Hare glided frcm m; heart Id thine, 
H; Toice was bat the breete that swept 
Tlie iprit chords that in thee slept 
The nnuo was not all nj own- 
Tin gaTsM back the maweiing tone. 
Farewell— when parted fl:om th; shore, 
Long sbsent scenes return ones more ; 
Wheree'r the iranderer's home may be, 
8ini, Btlll, will memory torn t« thee ! 
Bright Freedom's clime ; I feel thy spell. 
But I mut sa; farewell— fiurewell ! 



POSTURE 0? THE BODY WHILE SITTING. 

Boim constitute the irame-work of the 
human system ; and, like other parts, 
these require exerdte. If used prop- 
^If , they increase in size and strength, and 
impart a beautiful form to the person. 
Wese are most susceptible to a harmoni- 
<"is development during ohUdhpod and 
joalh, while the bones are growing moat 
nptdly. 

It ^onld never be forgotten that chil- 
ina are as susceptible to physical train- 
ing as to intellectnal or moral culture. 
^ by all means they should be physi- 
oUy " tnuned up in Uie way they should 
I 9>." Pbymcal ereotness is next to moral 
iprightness. If children are allowed to 
MDtract injurious physical habits from bad 
pwture of the body wtule sitting, tliey are 



liable not only to grow crooked, but be- 
come deformed in various ways. 

It is melancholy to reflect how frequent- 
ly the earliest school-days of children are 
the commencement of their bodily defor- 
mity. Why is it thus^ Why is the 
body so often impaired in cultivating the 
mind ? Why is the casket ruined in at- 
tempts to polish the jewel within I Will 
you, parents and teachers, answer these 
questions? Have ignorance and inatten- 
tion to the physical laws any connection 
with these results 1 

I'ortunately, however, the power of ed- 
ucation is so great that even the physically 
crooked may sometimes be made straight. 
By proper exercise the chest may be en- 
larged, the lungs strengthened and expand- 
ed, the general health improved, and mudt 
done to fortify those who have inherited 
feeble conhtitutions agiunst the attacks of 




The position of the body, while sitting, 
has much to do with health and good 
forma. Many bad habits, of this kind, are 
contracted by children at school. Some- 
times they occupy seats too high for them, 
and in consequence of being unable to 
reach the floor with their feet, the thigh 
bonea become curved. Others are placed 
on seats without backs, and soon acquire 
the habit of leaning forward, by which 
they become round-shouldered, their chests 
contracted, and hence susceptible to pul- 
monary disease. 



:thb student. 




Some persons have acquired a most un- 
fortunate habit of leaning forward whiJe 
totting. This posture may he seen repre- 
sented in the ahovo engraving. It is nc:ct 
to impOBsible for any one to long remain 
healthy ancf free from disease who hahitu- 
ally indulges in such a posture. It is very 
injurious to the voice ; and its effects may 
he readily observed by a few experimente 
in reading, while in this position, and then 
in an upright one. 

Children, when placed upon a high stool 
or bench, without support for the feet or 
back, beside the injurious physical effects, 
will not learn half aa much as they could 
in an easy, natural position. Look at the 
boy perched upon the stool, literally in 
the "pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties," and decide for yourself whether he 
can leam as much and as weU as one 
seated comfortably on a chair. 

Many of the spinal diseases so common, 
are brought on by bad positions while sit- 
ting. Children at school, and young per- 
sons at work, especially girls who work 
while sitting, too generally give no atten- 
tion whatever to the posture of the body. 
Such things are little thought of, or if 
tbought of in theory, are not regarded in 
practice. 




If a person "sit by a table which is too 
high to allow both arms to rest upon it, 
the consequence may be seen in the curved 
spine of the above figure. To prevent 
the projection of one shoulder, and the 
consequent spinal curvature, bodi the arms 
should be kept on the same level. If this 
he not done, the right arm will rise above 
the left, from its more constant use and 
elevation. 




When the table is of the right height, 
and the person sits in a proper position, 
the spine will be straight, as seen in tbe 
last ^gure. If the table be too low, and 
the person leans forward and rests much 
on one elbow, the same evil results to the 
spine as when the table is too high. 
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Perhaps there is no occupation in which 
so many are injured by a bad position of 
the body, as in writing. The desk or 
table, in height, should reach about half 
way from the elbow, as the arm hangs by 
ti» side, to the armpit. Then the writer 
^uld sit erect, and rest both arms equally 
on the desk. The proper and improper 
positions in writing are contrasted in the 
above engraving. And we would most 



earnestly entreat all to avoid the wrong, 
and follow the right. 

By all means children, as well as older 
persons, should sit erect. This position is 
favorable to a healthy action of the vari- 
ous oi^ans of the system, and it gives 
beauty and symmetry to the form. Ho 
who maintains an erect physical posture 
enjoys the best health, and most fully re- 
alizes that he is a man. 



ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE. 



llnDi "Tta Edfliih Lmjmje, in 



1 8 to the origin of language, three opin- 
4 ions have been maintained. First, 

^ That language was the pure gift of 
God, conveyed in vocal sounds to the lis- 
tening ear, as froni a teacher to a pupil. 
Second. Tliat it was the invention of 
nian, contrived for the purpose of commu- 
nication. Third. That it was neither the 
mire gift of God nor an invention of man, 
out the spontaneous result of his organiza- 
tion, just as reason is. 

lie argument for this last opinion is 
^ysiologicaL It is derived from the 



structure of the organs of speech, and 
from the adaptation of the soul to every 
part of the body, to the tongue as well as 
to the hand. In thus creating the soul to 
act in and through the body, the Deity con- 
ferred on man, from the first, the power 
of speech; so that language is the neces- 
sary result of his constitution, and human 
speech and human nature are inseparable. 
Thus constituted, thus endowed by his 
Creator with the gift of speech, the First 
Father of our race was qualified from the 
first to give names to the animals which 
his Creator brought before him, " to see 
what he would ^I them." And, inas- 
much as speech is but the image of the 
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mind, we may believe that, impressed by 
some prominent attribute in each animal, 
he gave a name imaging his impression. 

According to this view, language is not 
the result of compact on the part of many, 
nor of inventive contrivance on the part 
of some individual, but is a natural phe- 
nomenon of the race. It is an emanation 
from the common soul of man, through the 
organs of the body, in obedience to laws 
as necessary as the laws which govern any 
other mental operation. 

Whatever was the origin of language, 
it is not to be supposed that the vocabu- 
lary possessed by the first generation was 
more extensive than was necessary to ex- 
press the ideas they wished to communi- 
cate. In the progress of society, as new 
ideas were originated, new words would be 
invented, just as words are now invented 
when they are needed to express new 
ideas. 



From Lectaref *< On the Stady ofWords." 

BT RICHARD C. TRSNCH, B.D. 

There is no human art or invention, 
though it be as simple and obvious as the 
preparing of food by fire, but there are 
those who have fallen below its exercise. 
But with language it is not so. There 
have never yet been found human beings, 
not the most degraded horde of South 
African Bushmen, or Papuan cannibals, 
who did not employ this means of inter- 
course with one another. Were language 
purely an invention, an accident of human 
nature, this would be otherwise. 

But the true answer to the inquiry how 
language arose, is this: that God gave 
man language, just as He gave him reason, 
and just because He gave him reason, for 
he could not be man, that is, a social be- 
ing, without it. Yet this must not be 
taken to affirm that man started at the 
first furnished with a full-formed vocabu- 
lary of words, and as it were with his dic- 
tionary and first grammar ready-made to 
his hands. 

He did not thus begin the world with 
names, but with the power of naming ; for 
man is not a mere speaking machine ; God 
did not teach him words, as one of us 
teaches a parrot, from without ; but He 



gave him a capacity, and then evoked the 
capacity which He gave. 

Here, as in eveiy thing else that con- 
cerns the primitive constitution, the great 
original institutes of humanity, our best 
and truest lights, are to be gotten from the 
study of the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis. You will observe that there it is not 
God who imposed the first names on the 
creatures, but Adam ; Adam, however, at 
the direct suggestion of his Creator. 

He brought them all, we are told, to 
Adam, " to see what he would call them ; 
and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof.'* 
(Gen. ii. 19.) Here we have the clearest 
intimation of the origin, at once divine 
and human, of speech ; while yet neither 
is so brought forward as to exclude or ob- 
scure the other. 

I believe that we should comprehend the 
actual case most truly, if we conceived this 
power of naming things and expressing 
their relations, as one laid up in the depths 
of man's being, one of the divine capaci- 
ties with which he was created ; but one 
which could not remain dormant in him, 
for man could be only made through its 
exercise. This, however, is a capacity dif- 
fering from those, the development of 
which have produced in some men the va- 
rious arts of life. 

This divine capacity rapidly budded and 
blossomed out from within him, at every 
solicitation from the world without, or 
from his fellow-man, as each object to be 
named appeared before his eyes, each re- 
lation of things to one another arose before 
his mind. It was not the possible, only, 
but the necessary emanation of the spirit 
with which he had been endowed. Man 
makes his own language, but he makes it 
as the bee makes its cells, as the bird its 
nest. 

How this latent power evolved itself 
first ; how this spontaneous generation of 
language came to pass, is a mystery, even 
as every act of creation is of necessi^' 
such. And as a mystery, all the deepest 
inquirers into the subject are content to 
leave it. 
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Mental culture is founded on habit. 
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To braath« tli* anlireouif spirit, to fix 
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FIRST AND LAST DAIS OP SCHOOL 



BT ANVA DARUirO. 



r^as in the morning of the second 
day of the summer of 1851^ that a 
band of scholars, with happy, smiling 
faces, were seen standing in groups by 
the wayside, or sitting beneath the tas- 
sel-decked branches of a large willow 
tree. 

From their quiet homes they had 
come — from the farm-house, from the 
cottage, from the hill-side and the yal- 
ley, from the shady glen, and the sun- 
lighted dingle, from the sparkling river's 
side, and from the shores of their own 
blue bay, with satchel and dinner-bas- 
ket, come willingly to resume the labors, 
and enjoy the pleasures of the " district 
school." 

Many a sparkling eye, from beneath 
straw hat and chintz cape-bonnet, peer- 
ed out right curious to catch the first 
glimpse of their new teacher. She had 
come from her happy home at Elmshade, 
to spend a few weeks in their school, 
hoping to find fond and loving friends 
among her new pupils. 

While they thus stood waiting, they 
were not quite idle, for at least thought 
and tongue were busy. Some spoke of 
the stranger, saying that they had seen 
her on the day previous, at their village 
church. 

Some talked eloquently, as even child- 
hood can, of the beaming eye and quiet 
smile of her with whom they hoped to 
spend the glad hours of the gay sum- 
mer time. Others told of the sorrow 
that they fancied was welling up from 



her heart's hidden fountain, and pnnii- 
ised to ^^ be good, and love her as well 
as her own little sisters at home did." 

But besides such words that promised 
so much joy to the teacher, there seem- 
ed to be other and different opinions of 
the matter. Some little boys looked 
not very gladly on the picture. They 
thought only of the long days that they 
must spend in captivity, as they thought 
it, when the rolling hoop must rest, and 
the spring trout would feel quite safe in 
its own little stream, sincb their hooks 
were all unbaited. 

Nay, one little boy was heard to " bet 
a pumpkin that the schoolmarm was 
cross." Yet all concluded to ^^ wait and 
see." 

Some were talking of their plans for 
the summer, of new books, and of the 
many merry sports at recess and at 
noontime. Yet all seemed determined 
to enjoy the summer very much, with 
" books, and work, and healthful play," 
thus beguiling the happy hours. 

But anon the teacher is seen wending 
her way toward the little red school- 
house. Cordially they welcome her; 
all with smiles, and some with kindly 
words. 

They enter the school-room, and, 
after the reading of a passage from the 
" book of books," they repeat together 
the Lord's prayer, and thus their sum- 
mer school is commenced. 

Now all set themselves at study, some 
earnestly, some with little application. 
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To the scholar who has been for a month 
free as the wind, or the wild^bird, time, 
for a few days, goes slowly by ; but ere 
long he becomes accustomed to the reg- 
ulations of the school, and all moves on 
quietly, happily, and profitably. 

Sometimes it may be that one and 
another grows impatient or fretful, but 
such little troubles fade with the setting, 
sun, and another morning finds all 
ready to commence anew the duties of 
a scholar's life. Thus day after day 
goes by, and the close of each week 
finds many di£Sculties overcome, and 
many a hard task learned. 

With all their joys and sorrows, 
schooltime passes swiftly, and ere they 
are aware, the bright hours of summer 
have flitted by. Now comes a day less 
joyous than that second summer day — 
'tis the last day of school. 

How sadly do the scholars think of 
the hours misspent, and now, that they 
must say good-by, how regretfully do 
they iook back on past hours of impa- 
tience, perchance of willful disobedience. 

How sadly do they think of her de- 
parture, as she goes to greet the loved 
ones at home. As they review the past, 
how many things come up like moun- 
tains that seemed but as trifles before. 

How often have they loitered on their 
way; how often turned from page to 
page of their school-books, without ad- 
ding one ray of light to their intellect- 
ual vision. How often, with sour looks 
and unhappy feelings, have they greeted 
her who kindly sought to make them 
happy. 

But it is in vain that they thus re- 
member and regret the acts of the past ; 
yet not all in vain, if they profit from 
the lessons of experience, and guard 
themselves from such errors in the fu- 
ture. 

It is not all in vain, if when they again 
meet as scholars it is with hearts strong 
in the determination to apply themselves 
still more earnestly to study, that the 
golden hours of youth may not all pass 
in an idle dream. 



mux ^riting.-i^i 2, 

THE LETTER. 

SINCE writing the last article on this 
subject, we have received letters 
without the name of the state in the 
date. Some of these our publishers are 
obliged to keep until those who sent 
them write again to inquire why they 
have not received their periodical. This 
is very unpleasant for publishers, and 
annoying to subscribers. 

Now it should be remembered that 
every body does not know who you are, 
or where you reside ; hence, when you 
have occasion to write, you should be 
very careful to give the name of the 
place and state, in the date of your letter. 

Sometimes it seems that those who 
write must think themselves pretty well 
known, and that the little village or 
town where they reside, is so distin- 
guished, that no one can be ignorant of 
its whereabouts. 

Let us give one more suggestion in 
regard to the date, which we will follow 
by a direction where to commence the 
body of the letter. If you reside in a 
city, it is best to give the number and 
street, as follows : 

181 J^a88aU'8t., J^ew York. 

June 16, 1862. 
Dear Friend J 

Your letter y of the lOfA inst., 

4008 duly received, and I am happy to learn 

that you are 8o highly pleaeed with your neto 

sittuztion. 

The body of the letter should com- 
mence on the line below the date, and 
nearly under the last letter of the com- 
plimentary address, as in this example. 

Now we have come to the letter ; and 
how should that begin ? Not as many 
do commence them, by writing two or 
three sentences before beginning the 
letter. When a person gets up to speak, 
we do not like to have him do as the 
man did of whom Mr. Grough tells a 
story, always make a ^^ few remarks be- 
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fore speaking." But let him commence 
at once and tell what he has to say, and 
then Git down. 

Iq commencing a letter, the writer 
should always begin at once, without 
waiting to say, " 1 now take my pen in 
hand to inform you," etc. This sen- 
tence usually ends with information 
about the writer's health, and " hopes" 
for the health of the person addressed. 

Sometimes ridiculous blunders are 
made in this exprression. If the writer 
happens to be unwell, perhaps he says, 
" I now take my pen in hand to inform 
you that for the last month I have en- 
joyed very poor health," — and think- 
ing he must add a wish for his friend's 
welfare, he continues, — " and I hope 
these few lines may find you enjoying 
the same blessing." 

It is quite fortunate that the wishes of 
a correspondent can not make one sick, 
or many might find themselves under 
the physician's care rather more fre- 
quently than would be agreeable. 

When you commence a letter, it is 
well, if it be a reply to one you have 
received, first to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of that letter ; then, if a business 
letter, proceed to give the principal ob- 
ject in writing, or to state the business 
at once. This will at a glance inform 
your correspondent that his letter has 
been received, and then gratify his next 
desire — that of knowing why you have 
written. 

Business letters should always be 
brief, clear, and precise. They should 
contain all the necessary particulars of 
the business to which it refers, yet be 
concise, and without a superfluous sen- 
tence or word. 

In letters of friendship, more freedom 
of expression is allowable, and longer 
letters are expected than those on busi- 
ness. These should be written in an 
easy, familiar style, just as you feel and 
talk. The best directions which can 
be given for these letters is, write just 
what you would say were the person ad- 
dressed sitting by you. 

You should avoid writing a whole 



page in one paragraph. A letter, ot 
any other composition, without these, 
looks tedious to the reader. At least 
two or three may be made on each page. 

The first line of each paragrapb. 
should begin about an inch farther 
toward the middle of the paper than the 
other lines do. A margin of at least 
half an inch in width, should be made 
on the left side of the letter. 

It is best to avoid long sentences; 
they serve to confuse the reader. A 
great fault with some is, they tie their 
sentences together with ands. It is 
"and," "and that," and "and this." 
Shun this fault, for it weakens the sense. 

The first word of every paragraph, 
and of every sentence, should always 
begin with a capital letter; also all 
names of months, days of the week, of 
places, and of persons. The pronoun 
/, and the interjection 0, must be writ- 
ten in capitals. 

Often we have seen the small i used. 
This is wrong, and looks very badly. 
If you wish to remember how ridiculous 
it appears to others, just read it " little 
i," wherever it occurs in the following 
letter from George : 

" Mr. Editor, 

" I send you an Enigma 
which i hope you will publish If you 
can i lik the Museum verry much i 
hope i shal be able to send you more 
Enigmies for the student." 

Now let us see how this letter will 
sound to read it in that manner. " I 
send you an enigma which (little) i hope 
you will publish if you can. (little^ i 
like the Museum very much, (little) i 
hope (little) i, etc." After you have* 
read two or three letters in this way, 
we think j'ou will not forget to make the 
capital L 

There are several errors in this letter, 
besides the "little i's." The words 
enigma should not commence with a 
capital letter, nor the word if* The 
words like^ veryy shall^ and enigmas^ 
are each misspelled. The Student is a 
proper name, as here used, and should 
commence with capital letters. There 
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iboald have been a period after ^^can," 
and another after ^' much/' 

The errors which have been already 
pointed out we hope you will now avoid ; 
if 70U do, it will not be in vain that we 
have written this article for you, nor 
useless that you have read it. It is 
very important th^-t you form correct 
habits in these things while young, 
but if you allow yourself to form bad 
ones now, they will probably last you 
through life, and cause you much trouble. 
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THE CHILD'S FAIRY DREAM. 

BT C. MORI.EY. 

Oiv a mossy bank there lay, 
Wearied with his boyish play, 
A sweet child, whose ringlets fair, 
Plalythings for the zephyrs were. 
At his feet his hoop was laid, 
^ When he songht the b^ech- tree's shade; 
And the brooklet, murmuring by, 
Lulled him with its minstrelsy. 

80ft his cheek the mosses pressed ; 
Roses wild lay on his breast, 
That he'd gathered in his glee, 
Rambling o'er the flowery lea. 
Drooped a small hand by his side, 
Where a yiolet sought to hide ; 
Once his brow was overcast, 
Where a gleam of sunshine passed. 

'Twas a sight most sweet and fair. 
As of angel slumbering there. 
Who had left his wings above. 
And was dreaming deeds of love, 
Lulled by music, cheered by song, 
Resting now ihe flowers among. 
Spirits leaned abore the child ; 
In its sleep it sweetly smiled 

For that sleeper, lowly brook 
Danced more silvery to its nook ; 
And an orchard oriole 
Through the beech-leaves gently stole. 
Down he hopped from spray to spray. 
Till he stood o'er where he lay ; 
Looked askance, then smoothed his crest, 
\And a song gushed from his breast. 

But the sleeper waked not. He 
Played with dream-land fantasy. 
Fairies led him o'er a green, 
To a throne where aat their queen. 



And a radiant rimibow bright 
Sparkled in the silvery light ; 
While a web of gossamer 
Held the diamond dew-drops there. 

And the fays from flower and sheU, 
Wove their music to a spell, 
By whose power in white and green. 
Other fairies danced, I ween. 
Some on butterflies would ride ; 
Some the dragon-fly bestride ; 
Some hide in the butter-cup. 
Where the bee draws honey up. 

Then a silver tinkling stole 
Like the notes of oriole. 
Instant every fay upsprings. 
Circle round their queen in rings ; 
Blue-bell, rose, anemone, 
Honeysuckle, home of bee. 
Butterfly, and acorn cup. 
Yield their gleesome fairies up. 

Then the queen (thus dreamed the chUd), 
Took his hand and sweetly smiled ; 
" Have my fays, in earth or air. 
Ever met with aught so fair ? 
I went forth this morn to see 
Who the kindest child might be ; 
This I found, and heard him pray, 
* Father, keep me through the day.' 

" When, soon after, I was near. 
He kissed off his sister's tear ; 
Gave a way-worn beggar food ; 
All the day was kind and good. 
What rewUrd to him shall be. 
Sleeping now beneath our tree ?" 
Blushing stood the list'ning boy. 
But his heart o'erflowed with joy. 

** I," said one, " will near him stay. 

And drive naughty thoughts away." 

Said another, " I will be 

Bound him with soft minstrelsy." 

** Dreams of beauty I bestow.'* 

" Flowers shall spring where he may go.' 

" I will fiU his heart with bliss." 

'« AU shaU love him : I grant this." 

Then the boy awoke, upspringing 
While the oriole was singing ; 
Rubbed his eyes, and wondered why 
Grass was green, and blue the sky ; 
Grasped his hoop, and shook his curls. 
Running where the brooklet purls. 
Saying as he leaped the stream, 
*<I hare had a pleasant dream." 
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THE RAIL, OR MEADOW HEN. 



ADDOBON Bays this bird is chiefly con- 
fined to the Southern States. Only 
• few Btrag^erB have been observed 
fcrther north and eastward than the 
rtJtea of Pen&Bylvania and New Jersey. 
It freqaente meadows of tall, wild grass, 
ffld marshes around streams and lakes. 

lt» body is about one foot long, in- 
dnding jts neck, and it has a long hill 
"d loi^ legs. The tail is very blunt, 
«A turned up at the end. The usual 
«lw ia of & dark brown on the buck, 
»iid light brown on the under parts. 

Wherever there are extensive marsh- 
^ by the side of sluggish streams, in 
tie Soathem States, where the bellow- 
ing! of the alligator are heard at inter- 
wIBj and the piping of myriads of fr(^ 
li" the ah:, there is found the rail. 
ibere it may be seen gliding swiftly 
uiOQg the tangled, rank grasses and 
^fUia weeds, or standing on the broad 
leiTes of the fragrant water-lily. 
_ In those secluded resorts during the 
sickly season it remains secure from the 
distntbance of man ; and on some hil- 
JMt or little island of the marsh, it 
™ld9 its nest and rears its young. 

The nests are constmctcd with mnch 
l*Dor. They are placed on the ground, 
pot raised to the height of six or eight 
■Mhes by means of withered weeds and 



grasses. Over the nest, the top of the 
grass is drawn bother, and the leavw 
wove in such a manner as to produce a 
kind of arch. 

It is thus constmoted to protect it 
from the crow and hawk, but that which 
shields it from such enemies serves as » 
mark for man, her greatest enemy. 
Men, searching for these nests, can dis- 
cover them at a considerable distanoe 
by the arch. 

The meadow-hen commences laying 
early in the spring, and nsnally lays 
nine or ten eggs. These are highly 
prised for food, and, having a fine fiavor, 
are preferred to those of the common 
fowl. People who live in the vicinity 
of these marshes, often collect many 
dozens of these eggs in a single day. 

It is common for these birds to mi- 
grate northward, and breed in the wet 
meadows along the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers. They often return 
to the same nest, repair it, and occnpy 
it from year to year. 

The young leave the nest as soon as 
they leave the shell, and follow their 
mother, who leads them along the bor- 
ders of brooks and pools, where they 
find an abundance of food, consisting « 
grass, seeds, insects, tadpoles, etc. At 
tills early period, irfien runmng among 
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the grass, the young may easily be mis- 
taken for meadow-mice. 

Some attempts have been made to 
domesticate this bird, but they have 

5 roved unsuccessful. In seasons of great 
rought, in the section it frequent?, they 
leave the marshes, and do not return 
until after heavy rains. 

The meadow-hen does not readily 
take wing to escape, like most other 
birds. When pursued by the hunter 
^r his dog, it runs through the grass, 
winding its way like a mouse, and will 
not fly until the dog is just on the point 
of seizing it. Then it rises, flies swiftly 
for a few rods, and lights again. 

These birds are exceedingly shy, and 
to close do they lie among the grass 
that the hunter with his dogs may go 
into the marsh where there are hun- 
dreds, without seeing one, unless they 
happen to cross his path, or dive into 
the water, and come up on the other 
side of the ditch, to hide again in the 
grass. 

Few birds afford better food than this 
apeoies. Their superiority in size^over 
other birds of this genus found in the 
United States, renders them valuable 
game for the knowing sportsman and 
epicure. But they are so difficult to be 
taken, that seldom any but those who 
ftre experienced in hunting them can 
oatch them. 
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THE LITTLE RAGGED BOY. 



BY ALBERT TODD, 



MANY years have gone by, but I see 
the little fellow with his bright and 
sparkling eyes and flaxen hair, as 
plainly as though it were but yesterday 
that we were classmates together in the 
district schooUhouse. I well remember 
how I felt for him as the scholars scorn- 
ed and laughed at him, because he was 
poor and ragged ; and many sneers did 
I get because I took the little fellow's 
part. 

. I always had a sympathizing feeling 



for destitute and ragged children, that 
were so because of .the poverty of their 
parents. It always raised my republican 
spirit to see any one despised or laughed 
at for what they could not avoid. Too 
often is it the case in our schools that 
children with ragged and patched clothes 
are scorned and despised, simply because 
they are so. 

How many intelligent men are scat- 
tered here and there, over our country, 
who were once ragged boys in our dis- 
trict schools; and who have, by their 
own efforts and perseverance, raised 
themselves to high and honorable sta- 
tions in society. If their history were 
traced back to early childhood, we shall 
find that a large portion of our distin- 
guished men have been raised to the 
high stations they now occupy, through 
their own efforts and resources. 

I always felt a deep interest in this 
little boy's welfare, because I saw that 
he was despised for his shabby appear- 
ance, and the poverty of his parents. 
He had a bright eye, and intelligence 
beamed on, his countenance. He was 
active and sprightly in every movement, 
and no one could find fault with him, 
for he had a kind and getierous heart. 
But still his parents were poor-— yes, 
honestly poor. 

Notwithstanding he was despised and 
shunned, he persevered in his studies 
and pressed on. He showed by his in- 
dependent spirit that he had a mind— 
a mind that looked beyond the foolish- 
ness of earth. While receiving the taunts 
of his classmates, he would never retort 
with oaths and imprecations, but took 
all in good part; now and then, how- 
ever, his eyes would fill with tears, 
which showed that he had feelings of 
susceptibility. 

But little difference between his age | 
and mine existed, and a sort of relation- 
ship bound us to. each other ; yet, with- 
out this, I should have loved him for 
the nobleness of his nature, and his 
kind and generous heart. 

I will not follow my classmate through 
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all the scenes of his early life, but allow 
me to say be soon outstripped tbose who 
were the loudest in their scoffs and sneers 
at him. . By bis untiring efforts and per- 
severance he accumulated sufficient to 
prosecute his studies, and at an early 
age he entered college ; and need I say 
few made more rapid progress, and few 
graduated with higher honors 1 

His mind was early turned toward the 
good of mankind, and he seems to have 
been, even at an early age, impressed 
with the idea that it was his duty to di- 
rect " souls in the way to heaven," and 
for this he had qualified and prepared 
himself. We find him leaving college 
a meek and devoted follower of Him 
who " suffered and died on Calvary.'' 

Bat how can I add the sequel ? From 
infancy to boyhood, from boyhood to 
middle age, I had watched him in his 
progress with more than a brother's anx- 
iety, and always felt thankful, when I 
thought of hixa as we rambled together 
in our play hours at school, that I had 
never despised him for his shabby ap- 
pearance, or for his parents' poverty. 

But the sequel : he had completed his 
stadies, and was soon to engage in the 
ministry. He was on his way to his 
native neighborhood, to visit his parents 
m their declining years. Only forty 
miles separated him from those he held 
dear, when death marked him for its 
victim. So severe was the stroke, that 
h withered like the flower plucked at 
noonday. With a submissive heart he 
yielded tQ the summons. How did his 
heart yearn for the presence of his 
mother in his dying moments, that he 
might give her his parting blessing, and 
feel her kiss of affection. But alas ! 
none but stranger hands were near to 
close his eyelids. The afflicted father 
and mother did not reach him until his 
spirit had taken its departure. 

Now, my young readers, the little 
"ragged boy" has left us ; and let me 
speak a word to you in conclusion. If 
^J of your classmates at school have 
tt)t BO good clothes as you, or have not 



parents that are so well off in this world's 
goods, do not shun and despise them for 
it. Remember that it is not the out- 
ward appearance that makes the boy or 
the man. It is the noble and generous 
heart. 



WE ARE ALL HERB IN TIHK 

« ▲ 80KO rom THX OFBKINO OF SCBOOL. 

VVKK—Attld Lomg Synt, 

We've met togethor, school-matefl dear ; 

Let's always bear in mind. 
That youth's the season to improve. 

And wisdom's treasures find. 

Chorus. — We are all here in time, my friends. 
We are all here in time ; 
Improvement shall our motto he, 
So up the hill we'll climb. 

How cheerfully we will recite. 
Our checks will glow the while ; 

Ambition urges on in spite 
Of every wayward wile. 

Chorus. — We all are here in time, my friends, e(o. 

When in the morning we arise, 

We'll lisp our Maker's praise. 
Contented if He'll not despise 

Our youthful morning lays. 

Chorus.'— Yf^ all are here in time, my friends, ete. 

Obedience to our parents, next 
Shall our young minds engage. 

To gratify each wish ezpress'd. 
And every grief assuage. 

Chorus. — We all are here in time, my friends, et^ 

Come friends and schoolmates, join the song. 
Let's sing because we're free ;— 

Rejoice ! Rejoice ! that we belong 
To a land of Liberty. 

CAorw.— We all are here in time, my frienda, eto. 

Selected. 
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A GREAT philosopher says there lUM 
three things which are very diflScultr— 
to keep a secret, to forget an injoryt 
and to make good use of leisure. 
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THE CITY BOT IM THE COUNTRY' 



OBE day, Boon after Sanford May- 
hew came home from school in the 
afternoon, he said, " Father, William 
Maaton has been telling me about the 
oonntry. His father lires on a farm in 
Rhode Island. He keeps cows, and 
sheep, and horses, and hens, and geese, 
and dncke, and turkeys. 

" William wishes to hare me go 
home with hitn, next vacation. Can I 
go witii him, father?" 

*' I do not know aboat it," said Mr. 
Mayhew. " William's father has not 
sent you an invitation. Do you know 
tkat he is willing to have you spend the 
Tsoation at his house'?" 

" Oh, yea, father; Williamhas writ- 



ten home about it, and Ms father ssyg, 
' Tell him to come on.' Can I gol*' 

"Yes, I think ao." 

" Thank you, father, thank yon." 

When vacation came, Sanford went 
home with William. He had always 
lived in the city, and while he was at 
Mr. Maston's he saw a great many 
things which delighted him very mut^. 

Mr. MastoQ was a farmer. He at- 
tended to almost every branch of agri- 
culture which can be successfully car- 
ried on in that little state. Sanford had 
a chance to pick np a great many ideas 
about farming, during his stay there. 
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' One day he took it into his head that 
he would write down some of the ob- 
servations he had made^ and send them 
to his father in a letter. 

Now let us read a part of his letter, 
^^Deae Father, 

" You can not 'think 
what sport we boys have had. We saw 
the men wash the sheep and shear them. 
Mr. Maston lets us see every thing that 
is gomg on. He is a very kind man. 
I like him more and more. 

'^ Father, he makes me think of you. 
Yesterday, I think it was, I was speak- 
ing to him, and before i thought, I call- 
ed him father. 

" ' Never mind,' said he ; * that is 
not so bad a blunder, after all.' I was 
glad to hear him say so, for I was half 
frightened when I came to think of the 
mistake I had made. 

"Well, Mr. Maston asked us one 
day, if we would like to see the sheep- 
washing. Of course we said ^ Yes, sir ;' 
and both of us went. 

"William had seen the men wash 
sheep before, but I had not. It was all 
new to me. 

" It was funny to see how^ they got 
the sheep into the water. They made 
a yard near the creek, so high that the 
sheep could not jump over it, and large 
enough to hold the whole flock at once. 
I should think there were more than a 
hundred sheep in all. 

"This yard was open on the side 
next the creek ; but there was no dan- 
ger of the sheep getting out on that 
side, unless the men took them out that 
way. They were too much afraid of 
water for that. Oh, how they did seem 
to dread the water. 



^^ Their coats were much soiled. I 
wondered why they did not like to be 
washed. But then I remembered that 
I did not love to be washed myself, when 
I was a very little b<^ ; and then I did 
not think so strange that the sheep dis- 
liked the water so much. 

'^ Sometimes the man and the sheep 
had quite a battle before the washing 
commenced. The sheep pulled one 
way, and the man the other. At last 
the sheep was conquered. She was 
pitched without a great deal of cere- 
mony into the stream, head foremost, 
and the man went in after her. 

" The water was deep enough where 
the washing took place, to drown the 
sheep; and they would have drowned, 
I suppose, if the men had not kept 
their heads above water. 

" After the sheep had been dragged- 
into the creek they were quiet enough. 
They were quite helpless. They could' 
not use their legs any more, and the 
men held them as easily, almost^ as if 
the sheep had liked the sport. 

" It took nearly all day to wash the 
whole flock. They looked so nice and 
clean, after they came out of the brook, 
that one would hardly have known they 
were the same sheep. I suppose they 
were glad they had taken the duckin|^ 
then. 

"A few days after the sheep wer# 
washed, they were brought up, and shut 
in the barn-yard. It really seemed to 
me that they were suspicious that some-; 
thing dreadful was going to be done to 
them ; for they crowded into one comer 
of the yard, and bleated as if thdr 
hearts would break. 

" They had their coats stripped off 
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from their backs; but I have no doubt 
they were glad of it, when the shear- 
ing was all through with. 

*' It was getting to be warm weather 
when they were sheared, and they must 
have felt a great deal more comfortable 
when they got rid of their heavy fleece 
,of wool, than they did before. 

"Once in a while an uneasy sheep 
would flounce a little, while the man 
was shearing her, and then she some- 
times got cut with the sluears; but none 
of them got cut very badly, 

" It was amusing to see how the sheep 
acted when they were sheared. They 
did not seem to know one another, at 
first. The little lambs would not own 
their mothers, when they came running 
back into the yard, with their coats off. 
They found each other out after a while, 
though. 

. ** I had never thought before that 
shearing sheep would make such a dif- 
ference in their looks. Why, they 
seemed plump and fat before the shear- 
ing, but afterward you could count their 
ribs. 

*^ The fleeces that were taken off from 
the sheep were all piled up together in 
the garret. It was not long after that 
when a man came along and 'bought the 
whole of them." 
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GOOD NIOHT. 

The sun is down, the day gone by. 
The stars are twinkling in the sky ; 
Nor torch nor taper longer may 
. Eke out a jblithe and stinted day ! 
The hours have passed with stealthy flight ; 
We needs must part ; good night, good night ! 

Selected, 



"JUST MY LUCL" 

JAMES, you had better attend to the 
night-wood," said Mrs. Forsyth to 
her son, who had become deeply inter- 
ested in a book he was perusing. 

"Wait a little, mother, I want to 
finish this page ; I am right in the mid- 
dle of it now." 

His mother did wait, and although 
she said nothing, yet she was deeply 
grieved. When he had read that page 
through, he feared he would lose the 
force of it if he laid it Rsiie just then. 
And what difference would it make if 
the wood was brought in five minutes 
later ? 

Mrs. Forsyth allowed him to take 
his own time for it, so it was almost 
dark before he thought of leaving his 
book. Then he went at it in a great 
hurry, and in splitting some kindling 
he scratched his hand very badly. 

When he again entered the neat lit- 
tle sitting-room where his mother was 
at work, he was crying and complaining 
bitterly. 

" dear ! dear ! I was splitting 
some wood, and a great stick flew up 
and hurt my hand so. You know it's 
just my luck." 

" Come and sit down by me, James, 
I want to talk with you. You think 
you are very unlucky, don't you 1" 

" Yes, I do, mother, I am always get- 
ting hurt, and it isn't my fault either." 

" Was it not your -fault to-night, my 
son?" 

** Why, no ; how should I know tho 
stick was going to hit me ?" 

" Yes, but if it had not been so dark 
and late, you would not have been in 
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sach a harry doing it. I spoke to you 
in season to do it all by daylight, and I 
let you manage your own way to see 
what would be the result. I have no- 
ticed lately that whenever any thing is 
given you to do, * wait a minute,' is 
your almost constant reply." 

" Well, what difference does a min- 
tite make, any way 1" 

" What would your father say, if be- 
cause I wished to finish any thing I was 
doing, I should put off breakfast till 
dinner time ; would he like it?" 

" Why, I suppose not." 

" And, besides, the excuse which is 
good for one minute is equally as good for 
the nextj and for many more. And, 
as a consequence of procrastination, is 
crowding the business of an hour into a 
moment's space, you hurry through 
ifith every thing, only half doing it. 
So you are always complaining of ill 
lack. 

" Now this very fault of yours is the 
cause. No doubt it seems hard to 
break off from a thing in the midst of 
it, but recollect if you do every thing 
promptly and in its proper place, you 
will have more time to do it with." 

" I don't see but that is reasonable, 
mother," said James, looking earnestly 
and thoughtfully in her face, "and I 
irill try and do better in the future." 

" That is right, my son. You will 
find it far easier after a little while to 
do things in order, than to leave all to 
a leisure moment. And then, you will 
not have so much ill luck to complain 
of hereafter." 

And now, my dear young friends, I 
Wve only to say in conclusion, that 
James Forsyth has reformed, and is a 



much happier and a better boy. Go 
thou and do likewise. — Zion^s Herald. 
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LITTLE ANN AND THE PIGEON. 

BY MRS. I<YDIA BAXTER 

A UTTi^i: girl with euiious eye. 

And erer restless mind, 
Was led each day, to search and try 

Some hidden thing to find. 

No nook or place however concealed, ' 

If she the key could get, 
Its contents soon would be revealed. 

Or she would tease and fret. 

One warm, but pleasant summer day. 

She sought the garden gate. 
And resting there, her brother lay. 

And near, a basket sat. 

With cautious step she ventured near* 

And off the cover drew ; 
When lo ! a pigeon, white and fair. 

From out the basket flew. 

Long had she wished her brother dear. 
This milk-white dove to bring ; 

And now she saw with many a tear. 
Her treasure on the wing. 

Had Ann less curious been to know, 

And kindly spoke to Fred ; 
With pleasure, she her bird might show.. 

And share with it her bread. 
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WHAT I HEARD AS I CAME TO SCHOOl, 

BY A. D. H. 

A BIRD was flying, I heard him crying, 

** Ho, little Miss, away, away ; 
How time is speeding, you're little heeding. 

You must study to-day, to-day. 

" Heed what I'm saying, nor stop for playing* 

For an idle child becomes a fool ; 
So pray be going the way I 'm showing. 

And learn your task in school, in schooL" 
And so I hurried, and never tarried. 

The little sparrow led the way ; 
And as I entered, the dear thing ventured 

To sing a song so gay, so gay. 

He 's not forgetting, I saw him sitting 
, On the top of the willow tree ; 
I heard him singing, as he was sitting— ^/ 
I gaess he 's waiting there for me. 
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Hobson's Choicb.— Th« ezpresaion, HuhBorCt 
Choice, ifl ppoTerWal both in Europe and 
Ameriea. Ito origin ib said to hare been 

&■ follows : 

Thomas Hobson was a celebrated carrier at 
Cambridge, England, who, to his employment in 
that capacity, added the profession of supplying 
the students, at college, with horses. In doing 
this, he made it an unalterable rule that every 
horse should have an equal portion of time in 
which to rest, as well as labor; and he always 
refused to let a horse out of his turn. Hence 
the saying, " Hobson's choice ; this or none." 

What kind of paper most resembles a sneeze ? 
— Tissue. 

" New Beginner."— Not unfrequently have 
we heard this expression used by teachers, as 
well as others. " These pupils are all new be- 
ginners." That is an excellent work for new 
beginners." Webster says, a beginner is " The 
person who begins; one who first enters upon 
any art, science, or business." What more is a 
new beginner ? Who ever heard of old begin- 
ners ?« 

It is found by calculation, that at 828 yards a 
man has the appearance of one-third his height, 
•t 437 yards one-fourth, and at 546 one-fifth. 

From H. M. S. — What causes the report of a 
gun ? And what makes it sometimes kick ? 

Sound is the vibration of the atmosphere 
striking upon the tympanum of the ear. These 
vibrations flow in undulations, like waves. 
When a gun is discharged, a sudden and intense 
air-wave is formed, by the violent contact of the 
gases (generated by the combustion of the pow- 
der) with the atmosphere ; and this produces the 
sharp, quick sound, called a report. 

When the gases escape from the gun a vacu- 
um is produced in the barrel, and the air rush- 
ing in to fill this, at the rate of about 1200 feet 
per second, would tend to force the gun back- 
ward. However, the resistance which the at- 
mosphere gives to the sudden escape of the gas- 
es from the gun might also force back the gun, 
causing it to kidi. 



From H. M. S.— Is the love that » mother 
feels for her child, natural or acquired ? 

It is natural, just as much so as any other in- 
nate or instinctive capacity. It is as natural as 
the love of a duck for water, or the knowrledge 
which a bird has of the manner for constructing 
its first nest. This maternal love exists in ani- 
mals also. 

A and B having an nght gallon cask ftill of 
wine, and wishing to make an equal diyision, 
were at a loss how to divide it, as they had only 
a five gallon and a three gallon measure. Using 
only those measures, how could an equal divis- 
ion be made ? 

What is the difference between six dozen 
dozen, and half a dozen dozen ? 

What is the difference between two-thirds of 
three-fourths, and three-fourths of two-thirds ? 

What is mind ? No matter. 
What is matter ? Never mind. 

From G. H. S. — Since the whole of a given 
quantity of water requires 1000 degrees of heat 
to reduce it to steam, and several times its own 
bulk to reduce the steam again to water* why 
does not the thermometer, when placed in the 
steam, indicate more than 212^ of heat ? 

From Carolus. — How shall we parse the wocd 
whatever in the phrase, "No prudence what- 
ever. And how the word otirs, in the followiag. 
'* Which requires more hands than ours." 

What is. 

The beginning of eternity, 

The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every tend. 

And the end of every place t 

An editor in Maine says, somewhere in that 
state, a pumpkin grew so large, that eight mm 
could stand around it. Don't doubt it, for we 
have seen a squash so large that ten men could 
lift it. 

When the Americans sent Benjamin Franklin, 
the printer, to France, as a minister, the Court 
of Versailles sent M. Girard, a bookbinder, as 
their representative to the French Congress. On 
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Iwag told of this coincidenoe, Franklin replied 
'** Well, I'll jvrtn^ the Indepexideaoeof Ameri- 
ee, and M. Girard will hind it." 

Why does the sting of an insect leare pain ? 

Because the sting is hollow, and oonTsys from a 
bag or sack with which it«commnnicatef, a poi- 
mnous fluid, that irritates the wound. 

Chemicai^ BAnoMETER. — ^Tskc ft long nar- 
row bottle, such as an Eau de Cologne bottle, and 
put into it 2| drachms of camphor, and 11 
drachms of alcohol. When the camphor is dis- 
lolved, add the following mixture : 

Take water, 9 drachms; nitrate of potash 
(salt petre), 88 grains; and of ammonia (sal 
ammoniac), 88 grains. Dissolye these salts in the 
water before mixing it with the camphorated 
spirits; then shake the whole together. Cork 
the bottle well, and wax the top, but afterward 
make a yerj small aperture in the cork with a 
red hot needle. 

The bottle may then be hung up, or placed in 
any stationary position. By obserring the dif- 
ferent appearance which the materials assume, 
as the weather changes, it becomes an excellent 
prognosticator of a coming storm, or of a sunny 
sky. 

What scight be expected. — The man who 
18 opposed to paying for his children's educa- 
tion, and who neyer takes 'a paper, wrote a no- 
tice, and nailed it to his gate-post, which read, 
verbatim et literatim^ as follows : 

"For sail a Too story Hows And bm the 
Oner expex to Go To californy." 

In July there will be fiye Thursdays, fire Fri- 
^ys, and fiye Saturdays. 

Answers to Queries. — ^In the Museum for 
April it was asked, ** What number are the nouns 
herte and foot in the phrase, * A company of 
liorse and foot.' " Seyeral persons hare answer- 
ed. " The words horse tkudfoot are collectiye 
nouns, with singular form, but used in the plu- 
»l number." 

In the Museum for March was the following : 
'* Plant four apple-trees in such a manner ^at 
^Mh tree will be at an equal distance from each 
«f the others." We have waited seyeral months 
ftr an answer, but none has been sent us. The 
luils may be solyed in the following manner : 
'fcke a piece of land in the form of a cone, the 
^ht of which, from the oiicumferenoe of the 



base is just equal to one-third of the diitanoe 
around the base ; then plant three trees at equal 
distances from each other around the base; and 
the fourth on the top of the cone. 

The answers to the arithmetical queries in th» 
May mnsenm, are 7| for the fourth of 20 ; and 
20 for*the diffisrenoe between twice 25, and twice 
6 and 20. 

Answers to the enigmas in the May nomber : 
Bmprote the mindt is what eyery person should 
do. To aid the mind^$ denelopmentf Is the de* 
sign of The Student. 

Soi^viiTG EiriGMAs.— First write a horisontal 
line of figures, containing as many numbers •• 
there are letters in the word or phrase need •• 
the basis of the enigma. Then seek for a state- 
ment which is so definite that yon can tell quite 
or nearly positiyely what the letters are. Use 
this as a starting point, by writing the letters, 
according to their numbers, oyer the correspond- 
ing figures in the horisontal line. 

By the aid of the letters thus ascertained, some 
other specification can be solved, and the addi- 
tional letters contained in it written down as 
before. And by continuing the same process, 
one statement after another may be solved, until 
the work is completed. Solying«nigmas not un- 
frequently requires systematic and critical in- 
vestigation, and is, therefore, a profitable disci- 
pline to the mind. 

ENIGMAS. 

From Martie, Attie, and Willie, of Alben, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 

I am eompoMd of thirty lettan. 
My 13, U 3, may be aeen in aU parts of the earth. 
My 1, 22, 4, 10, 23, 20, 6, 3, 4, it often aeen in hot weather 
My H, 17, 27, 2; 20, ia harmony, and gives strength. 
My 4, 29, S, 21, is a precious metal. 
My 10, 2, 30, 12; 16, is a noble and useful animal. 
My 17, 11, 13, is used by flshermen. 
My 10. 19, 30, ao, 22, 16^ 18. is the name of a female.. 
My 24, 9, 2, 7, 8, is much used in cold weather. 
My 10, 29, 14, 20, 15, is useful in hunting. 
My 261, 8, 25, is what some dread, but all must do. 
My 28, 16, 19; is now growing in South Carolina. 
My whole is the earnest wish of a young trio at Albeni 

From B. G. Childs, Neversink, N. Y. 

1 am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 7. 12, 9, 7, 10, U was a distinguished generaL 
^7 5, 3, 2; 6, is a bird — an emblem of innocence. 
My 1, 5, 1, 11, 13, was a president of the United Stateai 
My 13, 8, 12, 1, 11, is one of man's powerful agents. 
My 8, 4, 11, 6» flies Tery swiftly. 
My whole is what every one should dok 
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Eggs sent to Europe.— The _ New Orleans 
Delta gays, that one hundred barrels of eggs 
were shipped Vrorn that cify, by the steamship 
Empire City, on her recent trip to New' York. 
Hfcre is a curious fact in the history of the trade 
of the Crescent City. Those eggs were produced 
in Ohio; and after having been conveyed fifteen 
hundred miles down the river, they were again 
shipped, and sent over the Gulf of Mexico, and 
along the Atlantic, fifteen hundred miles more, 
to New York, where they were to be re-shipped 
to Europe, three thousand miles farther. This 
is one of the wonders of modern commerce. A 
voyage of six thousand miles was hardly contem- 
plated by the hens of Ohio, when they cackled 
so proudly over their productions. 

Austrian Tax on Emigrants.— The emperor 
has imposed a tax of $225 on each adult emi- 
grant coming to America. This is done to pre- 
vent emigration. He will neither relax his des- 
Iwtism over those who remain, nor willingly suf- 
fer any one to leave the country. 

Using Cancelled Postage Stamps. — The 
Ufcica Observerf (N. Y.) says the postmaster 
there has detected three persons in using postage 
stamps which had been previously used on let- 
ters. Two of them have been made to pay the 
penalty for their fraud on the Post-office De- 
partment, which is only fifty dollars for each 
t)ffcnse. The sum that each sacrificed would 
have been sufficient to pay for the postage on 
more than sixteen hundred letters. 

Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., of Ken- 
tucky, has been chosen Professor in Princeton 
'College, N. J., as successor of the late venerable 
Dr. Alexander. He is the eldest son of Dr. 
Humphrey, of Pittsfield, Mass., formerly Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and author of many a 
quaint story imparting a lasting moral lesson. 

Crystal Palace in New York. — Upward 
of $170,000 have been subscribed for the Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of the World, to be held 
at Reservoir Square, New York ; and it is now 
positively stated that a Crystal Palace will be 
erected for that purpose. 

A Pleasure Trip to the Mediterranean 
has recently been undertaken, by a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen from Boston, Mass., for 
which they have engaged the ship Cygnet. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

IN "The Massachrfsetts Teacher" we find tn 
article from R. B. H., containing some val«* 
able suggestions relating to moral instruc- 
tion in school. We hope the following extract? 
from it will be carefully read by every teacher. 
The true method of imparting moral lessons is 
here presented. 

There seems to me to be a radical defect in 
the system of education adopted by maoy, and 
perhaps I may say, most teachers. The energies 
of the teacher, and most of the machinery of 
the schoolroom, are devoted to the intellect of 
the child, as though education consisted in a 
knowledge of Arithmetic, Geography, and Oram- 
mar. As though to read, write, and cypher 
constitute the chief end of man. These are im- , 
portant. The proper development of the intel- 
lectual powers should receive a large portion o( 
the teacher's time ; but not all. Nor are these 
the most important. Man has a physical and a 
moral, as well as an intellectual nature. A 
perfect system of education, is that which seeks 
a simultaneous and harmonious development of 
all these. 

How is it with most teachers, especially in the 
common schools ? Do they make prominent the 
idea, that the proper end and aim of all educa- 
tion is the perfection of the moral sense — ^the 
training of the child of a day for an immortal 
existence ? We have reason to fear not. 

Physical education has not been enjoined here- 
tofore, nor has it received much attention. Con- 
sequently, most children graduate from our com- 
mon schools almost as ignorant of the laws of 
health, of the science of human life, as a spin- 
ning-jenny. 

Who can estimate the length, and breadth* 
and heighth, and depth, of the teacher's respon- 
sibility ? Well may the conscientious, faithful, 
and intelligent teacher inquire, *' Who is snffi- 
cient for these things .'" 

Let the teacher make the character of his pu- 
pils his daily study. "The proper study of 
mankind is man." Who more needs this studj 
than he whose business it is to mold and fashion 
human eharacter ? To take by the hand yonng 
immortals, and guide them safely through tb^ 
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mazes of youthful passion, and the sins of riper 
jears, to a life of honor and usofulness, and 
thus fit them for an eternity of hliss ? 

Eyery saitablo occasion should be seized upon 
by the teacher to impart moral and religious in- 
struction. 

I would have iio set occasions for such instruc- 
tion. I well remember how glad I was to be 
permitted to absent myself from school Saturday 
mornings, which, in my school-going days, wore 
deleted to a catechetical exercise, followed by a 
tedious dissertation on moral conduct in general, 
and religion in particular. I would have no for- 
mal lectures upon morals, nor set times for mor- 
al cnltore; unless reading the Scriptures, and 
appropriate religious exercises at the opening of 
the school, be considered such. Unwelcome 
truths affect us most, when they come upon 
us unawares. We should endeaTor, however, to 
make moral and religious instruction agreeable. 
To effect this, wc must disconnect it from any 
idea of tedium. Tirtue is intrinsically lovely, 
vhile few are so debased as not to be sensible of 
the ugliness of sin. 

Every offense against decency, propriety, and 
good morals should be improved by the teacher 
as a fit occasion for advice and caution, touching 
those virtues. For example : 

A pupil is detected in telling a falsehood. In- 
stead of punishing the offender for lying, I would 
avail myself of the occasioiv to give my whole 
school a practical lecture on the duty of always 
speaking the truth. I would enforce this, by 
showing the folly and the wickedness of lyin^. 
I would give my pupils some passages of Script- 
ure bearing upon this point, and request all to 
commit them to memory. I would get an ex- 
pression of opinion from the whole school re- 
specting this vice, and the reason of their opin- 
ion. They would be unanimous in the expres- 
sion that it is mean and foolish to lie : and finally, 
that it is wrong, because God has forbidden it. 
The offender now stands convicted, not by the 
teacher only, but by the whole school; and 
what is more, and far better, by his own con- 
science. Such Ik lesson will do more to deter a 
child from the sin of lying than all the flagella- 
tion which has been inflicted from Solomon down- 
ward. 

Two boys are reported as having been engaged 
in a quarrel. What shall the teacher do? Ad- 
minister a sound flogging to each, and remand 
them to their seats, with a threat to double the 



dose, in case the offense is repeated? This is 
tho course most commonly pursued; the effect 
is just what might be anticipated. If you would 
teach bull-dogs to fight, bring them together, 
and rub their ears : if you would make a horse 
vicious, whip him gratuitously : if you would 
teach a cow to kick, give her lessons in kicking. 
The nature of boys, I admit, differs widely from 
that of horses and dogs. Yet in the matter of 
education, they have many things in common* 
In both, like begets like. 

If you would secure gentleness, you must 
yourself be as gentle and harmless as a dove. I 
would not be misunderstood. I am not an ad* 
vocate of the exclusive moral suasion system. 
There is such a thing as blending goodness with 
severity. Indeed, what is more severe than 
goodness ? In the case I have supposed,' the 
skillful disciplinarian may cause the offenders, 
without subjecting them to any bodily inconve- 
nience, to wish the teacher would whip them, 
and let them go. '* Then," say they, "the af- 
fair would be settled. We have offended the 
teacher, and he has taken his satisfaction : wc are 
even. But this harrowing up the feelings, mak- 
ing the matter so public, I wish I had had notli- 
ing to do with it ; it will be a long time before I 
am caught in another scrape of the like." Who 
can estimate the benefits of such a result ? Who 
can fail to see that, enabling the boy to control 
his own passions, confers a far higher obligation 
than any amount of mere intelliBCtual culture. 

So of all the crimes and misdemeanors which 
the daily history of the schoolroom exhibits. 
Let them be seized upon by tho teacher, and 
turned to account in inculcating moral senti- 
ments. Let the teacher go to the Bible for his 
code of laws. Let the great law of love, so sed- 
ulously inculcated and so beautifully exempli- 
fied in the life of Christ, be the law of the scIiool« 
room. Let the golden precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount be as familiar as household words 
in the intercourse of teacher and pupil. Let the 
teacher labor and pray that he may be instru- 
mental in qualifying his pupils for the duties of 
manhood, and wo shall have more educators, 
and fewer mere trainers of the intelleet. Our 
common schools will become what'they were de- 
signed to be, and what they ought to be, places 
where children and youth may, mtist learn tho 
principles of " piety, justice, and a sacred re- 
gard tottruth, love of country, and universal foc- 
nevolcnce." * 
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K. Y. STATE TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION. ' 

THK seyenth annual meeting of the New York 
State Teaeher*8 Association will be held at 
Elmira, N. Y., commencing on Wednesday, 
the 4th day of Angust next, at 10 o'clock, a. m., 
and continue at least two days. Elmira is the 
most flourishing and beautiful town on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and being but a few 
hours' ride from the extreme cities, New York 
and Buffalo, and easily accessible from other 
portions of the state, there can hardly fail to be 
a larger number of teachers in attendance than 
there has been for seyeral years. 

And in addition to the favorable location, ef- 
forts are making to Insure an interesting and 
profitable session. Sufficient business has al- 
ready been planned to insure an interesting oc- 
casion. Reports may be expected from commit- 
tees, appointed last year, on the following' sub- 
jects : School Libraries ; Teachers* Department 
in Academies ; Teachers' Institutes ; Union and 
Central High Schools ; State Teachers* Peri- 
odical ; and Revision of the Constitution, We 
learn that committees haye also been appoint- 
ed in each county in the state, to obtain such 
educational statistics as may be of interest and 
value to the Association. These reports will be 
lodted for with great interest, as it is expected 
they will contain information on educational sub- 
jects which can be obtained in no other way. 

Among the gentlemen who have consented to 
be present and lecture before the Association 
ore. Prof. Spencer, of Utica, N. Y. ; Subject — 
''Thought and language, relatively considered." 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, of Michigan ; Subject — " Ed- 
ucation of the five Senses." Rev. C. N. Chand- 
ler, of Elmira, N. Y. ; Subject—" The relation 
of our Common Schools to the perpetuity and 
prosperity of our Republic." Rev. Dr. Murdoch, 
of Elmira ; Subject—" The necessities developed 
by railroaib and telegraphs for a more advanced 
state of education in the masses." Prof. A. J. 
Upoon, of Hamilton College; Prof. 0. H. Antho- 
ny, of Albany. 

An essay is expected from Miss Elizabeth 
Howard, of Tioga County, N. Y.; Subject— 
" TIra state of Education on the Island of ifayti." 
AiMQg the subjects for general discussion are 



«The operation of the present School Law;** 
" Randall's Amendment to our School System ;" 
"The subject of establishing a State Board of 
Examiners, with Auxiliary County Boards;" 
"The Albany University," etc. Many of our 
most distinguished and experienced educators 
are expected to be present, and we sincerely 
hope that all engaged in the " great and good 
cause" of education will attend, and take such 
an active part in the proceedings that the Sev- 
ei^th Annual meeting of the Association may 
long be rememberecl for the impetus it imparts 
to the cause of education. 

N. Y. State Normal ScHooL.^We regret 
to learn that Prof. Wm. F. Phelps has resigned 
his position in this school. The place he ocou- 
pied, and most efficiently, too — that of Principal 
of the Experimental Department, and of Profes- 
sor of Theory and Practice of Teaching in the 
Normal Department — is one which can be filled 
with no ordinary talent. With his whole soul 
enlisted in his profession, and possessed of clear 
and practical views of the true principles of edu- 
cational instruction. Prof. Phelps stands forth, 
one of the most active educators of this state. 

What his ftiture plans are, we have not learn- 
ed, but do sincerely hope he will soon resume 
his labors in the educational field, for the cause 
of education in our state can not afford to lose 
his services. Prof. Perkins, and Prof. 8. T. 
Bowen, we understand, are also to leave the 
Normal School at the close of the present term. 



Handbook of Chronoloot and History. The World's 
Progress, a Dictionary of Dates ; with Tabular Viewe 
of General History, and a Historical Chart Edited by 
George P. Putnam. Small 8vo ; 764 pages ; price $8. 
Published by G. P. Putnam, No. 10 Park Place, New 
York. 

This is another volume of that most valuable aeriesx- 

Putnam's Home Cyclopedia. It is dhe of that class of 

works which it is difficult to describe in a literary notloe 

00 as to convey a just idea of its character and uaefol- 

ness. We obtained but a very imperfect conception of 

its comprehensiveness and worth from notices and re> 

views; and until examining it ourself, little imagined 

what a valuable book of reference it is for every library, 

the table of every student and professional man, and even 

for the merchant's desk. It it a chronological, alphabet!- 

c«l record of more than a nilillion of facts, political, lito> 
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nrji and ideBtifie, eztanding firom the erMtion down to 
the cloM of 1851. 

The fint 156 page* compriM Tabular Viewa of Univer- 
Mtl History, commencing with the creation, showing the 
progress of society and the arts, and of sacred and profane 
history. These are so arranged in cotcmporary col- 
umnt, with dates, that at a glance one may see the world's 
progress in all departments. About !25D pages are devot- 
ed to dates, with brief descriptions of historical, literary, 
and scientific facts. Thai follow a literary chronology, 
an alphabeticRl list of heathen deities, fabulous persons, 
ind heroes and heroines. Succeeding Uiis is a biographi- 
cal index, showing the name, profession, and nation, of 
remarkable persons, giving the dates of their birth and 
deaA. Such is a brief description of a work of which 
The Tribune aaya, **A more conyentent literary labor- 
laTing machine can scarcely be found in any language.'* 

Tbx Pbikciflks of Coubtkst : With Hints and Obser- 
vatiens on Manners and Habits. By Georve Winfred 
Henrey. 12nio ; 300 pages. Published by Harper and 
Brothers. • 

This ia not a treatise on etiquette, but ehiefly relatea to 
crarteiy, as its title indicates. ** Its design," says the an- 
dior, *'is to illustrate and enforce Uie duty of Christian 
eoutesy. In laying down rulea of propriety, the writer 
liai not noticed matters of common decency, on the one 
hand, or those of temporary and local etiquette on the 
other. He has aimed to treat those obserrances of pro- 
priety and tiegaioee which are practiced wherever the 
English language is spoken.* We have been interested 
in perusing its pages, but now and then have met with 
riews which to us acemed absurd, and quite out of place 
in a work of this character, written, too, for Americans. 
Speaking of marriage ceremonies, die author observes : 

**! newly -married couple should, if practicable, avoid 
sppeioiDg m company at church, or otner public places, 
MOD after the nuptials. For the first two or Uiree weeks 
they dhonld go to church as they did previously to mar- 
riage, with Uxeir former attendants, and in their usual 
drns." 

We do not know where he found these views, nor who 

would practice them. 

This work ia divided into three parts. Part I. Treats 
of file Spirit of Courtesy ; including humility, gravity, 
eheerfalness, gentleness, courage, meekness, sensibility, 
propriety, etc Part U. Forms of Courtesy in Religious 
Hooety— deportment at church, posture in prayer, and of 
the congregation during singing, dep(Mtment of choirs, 
pnyer-meetings, marriage ceremonies, funerals, etc 
Part III. Forms of Courtesy in Secular Society — Saluta- 
tioD», dpportment in the street, in traveling, at the table, 
vititiag the sick and poor, visits and calls, etc 

We are glad to find in this work an author who totally 
diicards all those forms and customs in society, unwor- 
thily wearing the title of politeness, though in reality noth- 
^g leM flian deception and hypocrisy. This treatise con- 
I taioa many useful suggestions on a variety of subjects, 
' and a general perusal of it would prove beneficial to so- 
ciety, as well as individuals. 

A Pup AT "NuMBBB FiVK :" or, a Chapter in Uie Life 
of a City Pastor. By Hi Tmsta, author of '* Sunny 
Side," etc 13mo : 296 pages. Published by Phillips, 
Bampeon, Sc Co., Boston. 

Those who have read " Sunny Side" will hardly need 

' tohesdrised to read this, especially when told that "A 

F«p at 'Number Five'" is still more interesting than 

^ It is to the city pastor and his people, what " Sun- 

, irade" is to the country pastor and his flock. While 

iti* so hiteresting that the reader, when once he has com- 



neneed it, can hardly persuade himself to lay it down 
until he has read it through, its influence must tend 
toward much good. Read it, by all means ; and *' Sunny 
Side," too, if you have not Many thanks to Mrs. Phelps 
for writing these entmrtaining, useful books. 

Thb CAVALnEBs OF Ekqland ; or, the Times of the 
Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By Wm. Henry Herbert* 
12mo ; 428 pages. Published by J. S. Redfleld, N. Y. 

The author says " this volume is intended to illustrate 
the habits of society, life and manners, the usages and 
feelings, both military and domestic, of various countries, 
at various epochs, from the commencement of chivalry in 
the Crusades, to its conclusion in the epoch of Louis 
XIV., of France." It comprises a revised selection of 
writings that have previoualy been pnbiished in maga- 
zines, and also sef«ral new stories. 

BaoNCMiTts AND KiKDBKD D1SXA8C8, lu lauffuage adapt- 
ed' to common readers. By W. W. Hall, a.m., M.n. 
New York. 12mo ; 330 pages. PubUshed by J. S. Red- 
field, New York. 

This Is not a medical work, to teaeh how to cure the 
aUseases of which it treats ; yet it contains hints and ad- 
vice on Uie subject which are of the utmost practical im- 
portance. It has been prepared with the skill of medical 
science, the judgment of medical experience, and the sim- 
plicity and honesty of practical good sense, and should be 
read by all students for the ministry, and by every fam- 
ily where there is a predisposition to throat or pulmonary 
disease. 

James Montjot; 0B,I'nB Bxcif Thikzikg. By A. 8. 
Roe. 12mo; 327 pages. Published by D. Appleton A 
Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 

This work, Uiough a story, is an excellent one, and 
wen calculated to impress upon the young the obliga- 
tions they are under to their parents and the community, 
and the happiness and success which result from indus- 
try, honesty and kindness. A good moral tone pervades 
the whole book, and we can assure oar young friends 
that they would read it with pleasure and profit 

Pmr AH*8 SxMi-MosTHLT LiBBABT for travelers and the 
fireside, continues to atract more and wider attention. 
The undertaking of supplying the community with cheap 
reading, yet with that which is instructive and improving, 
and in a form adapted for the traveler's pocket is deserv- 
ing of eminent success. Each number of this library 
costs only twenty-five cents, and is put up hi such a form 
that it is mailable like the magazines. 

A Book for a Corner^ by Leigh Hunt, is among the late 
numbers of this series. This book is made up with pas- 
sages from various authors, accompanied by suitable in- 
troductions, and illustrated with brief notes. It is just 
such a book as might be expected from Leigh Hunt, that 
genial old man, whose heart is still young, and free from 
selfishness. It has amusement for those who seek noth- 
ing else, and instruction in the shape of amusement for 
those who choose to find it 

Clartt and Olives, by Angus B. Reach, is another of this 
interesting library. It is a description of a journey 
through the country of claret vintages and olive trees, 
describing the scenes of everyday life, in a familiar and 
pleasing manner. 

Vp the Rhine, by Thomas Hood, hi two parts, with com- 
ic illustrations, are the volumes issued for the 1st and 
15th of June. 
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1. We come with hearts of gladness, To breathe our son^s of praise ; Let not a note of sadness 
3. The sound Is waxing stronger, And thrones and nations near ; Kings may oppress no longer, 
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a. And thou shalt sink the mountains, Where pride and power were crowned. And peace, like gentle fountains, 
4. Soon freedom's loud hosannas Shall burst from every voice. Till mountains and savannas 
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Be blended in the lays j For 'tis a hal-lowed story, 

For freedom's reign is near ; Her reign will crush oppression. 



The theme of Freedom's birth,- 
And raise the humble mind. 
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Shall slied its pureness round j And then the world will hear us, And join our glorious lay, 
Roll back the sound—" Rejoice !" Then raise the song of freedom. The loudest, sweetest strain. 
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Our fathers' deeds of glo • ry Are echoed round the earth, — For tis a hallowed story, 
And give the earth's possession A • mong the good and kind, — Her reign will crush oppress! 




And songs of millions cheer us 
The captive's chains are riv-en, 



On this, our nation's day ! And then the world will hear as, 
And lib • er • ty shall reign. Then raise the song of freedom. 
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The theme of freedom's birth, — Our fa - thers' deeds of glo - ry Are e • choed round the earth. 
And raise the humble mind, And give the earth's possession A • mong the good and kind. 
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And join our glorious lay, And songs of millions cheer us. On this, our nation's day ! 
The loudest, sweetest strain,— The captive's chains are riv - en, And lib - er - ty shall reign. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NATURE." 



BT J. T. HSA]>IJET. 



HOW is it that a scene of quiet beauty 
makes so much deeper an impression 
than a startling one? The glorious 
sunset I had witnessed on that sweet lake, 
the curving and forest-mantled shores, the 
^en islands, the mellow mountains, all 
oombined to make a scene of surpassing 
loveliness. And now, as I lay and watched 
the stars coming out one after another, and 
twinkling down on me through the tree- 
tops, all that beauty came back on me 
with strange power. 

The gloomy gorge, the savage precipice, 
or the sudden storm, seem to excite the 
surfoce only of one's feelings ; while the 
sweet vale, with its cottages, and herds, 
and evening bells, blends itself with our 
very thoughts and emotions, forming a 
part of our after existence. Such a scene 
sinks away into the heart like a gentle 
rain into the earth, while a rougher, nay, 
snblimer one, comes and goes like a sud- 
dOT shower. 

I do not know how it is, that the gentler 
inflaences should be the deeper and more 
lasting, but so it is. The still small voice 
of nature is more impressive than her loud- 
est thunder. Of all the scenery in the 
Alps, and there is no grander on the earth, 
nothing is so plainly daguerreotyped on 
my heart as two or three lovely valleys I 
aaw. Those heaven-piercing summits, and 
precipices of ice, and terrific gorges, and 
fearful passes, are like grand but indistinct 
visions on my memory ; while those vales, 
^th their carpets of green sward, and 
murmuring rivulets, and perfect repose, 
have become a part of my life. In mo- 
ments of high : excitement or turbulent 
grieij they rise before, me with their gentle 
?8p«ct and quiet beauty, hushing the storm 
into repose, and subduing the spirit like a 
^nsible presence. 

VOL. v.— WO. rr. — auqubt, 1862. 



I love nature, and all things as God has 
made them. She has ten thousand voices 
even in her silence — the music of running 
waters, the oi^an-note of the wind amid 
the forest trees, the rippling of waves, the 
songs of birds, and the hum of insects. I 
love the freedom of the wilderness. I 
love the thrilling, glorious prospect from 
some hoary mountain top. I love it, and 
I know it is better for me than the thronged 
city, aye, better for soul and body both. 

How is it that even good men have 
come to think so little of nature, as if to 
love her and seek her haunts and compan- 
ionship were a waste of time? I have 
been astonished at the remarks sometimes 
made to me on my long jaunts in the 
woods, as if it were almost wicked to cast 
off the gravity of society and wander like 
a child amid the beauty which God has 
spread out with such a lavish hand over 
the earth. 

Why, I should as soon think of feeling 
reproved for gazing on the midnight heav- 
ens, gorgeous with stars, and fearful with 
its mysterious floating worlds. I believe 
that every man degenerates without fre- 
quent commuion with nature. It is one 
of the open books of God, and more re- 
plete with instructions than any thing ever 
penned by man* A single tree standing 
alone, and waving all day long its green 
crown in the summer wind, is to me fuller 
of meaning and instruction than the crowd- 
ed mart or gorgeously-built town. 

Not merely the physical man is strength- 
ened, but the intellectual also, by these 
long furloughs from close application, and 
this intimate companionship with nature. 
A man can not move in the forest without 
thinking of God, for all that meets his 
eye is just as it lefl His mighty hand. The 

* Extracts from " Adirondac ; or, Ufe in the Woods.** 
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old forest/ as it nods to the passing wind, 
•peaks of Ilim ; the still mountain points 
toward His dwelling-place ; and the calm 
lake reflects His sky of stars and sunshine. 

The glorious sunset, the gorgeous mid- 
night, and the noon-day splendor, mean 
more in those solitudes than in the crowded 
city. How often we speak of the solitude 
of the forest, meaning by that, the contrast 
Its stillness presents to the hum and mo- 
' lion of busy life. When you first step 
from a crowded city into the center of a 
rast wilderness, the absence of all the 
♦justle and activity you have been accus- 
omed to, makes you at first believe there 
t3 no sound, no motion there. 

Yet these solitudes are full of sound, 
lye, of rare music, too. I do not mean 
ihc notes of birds, for they rarely sing in 
.he darker, deeper portions of the forest. 
Even the robin, which in the fields can not 
chirp and carol enough, and is so tame 
that a tyro can shoot him, ceases his song 
the moment he enters the forest. There 
he flits silently from one lofty branch to 
another, as if in constant fear of an en- 
emy. 

If you want to listen to the music of 
birds, go to some field that borders on the 
woods, before sunrise, and there, on a sum- 
mer morning, you will hear such an or- 
chestra as never before greeted your ears. 
There are no dying cadences and raptur- 
ous bursts of applause, and prolonged 
swells, but one continuous strain of joy. 
Yet there is every variety of tone, from 
the clear, round note of the robin, to the 
shrill piping of the sparrow. No time is 
kept, and no scale is followed; each is 
striving to outwarble the other, and yet 
there seems the most perfect accord. 

No jar is made by all the conflicting in- 
struments ; the whole heavens are full of 
voices tuned to a different key, each paus- 
ing or breaking in as it suits its mood, and 
yet the harmony remains the same. It is 
unwritten music nature furnishes, filling 
the soul with delight and joy. 

By living in the woods, your sense of 
hearing becomes so acute, that the wilder- 
ness never seems silent. There is a faint 
and indistinct hum about you, as if the 
spreading and bursting of the buds and 
barks of trees, the stretching out of the 



roots into the earth, and the slow and af 
fectionate interlacing of branches and kiss 
of leaves, were all perceptible to the ear. 
The passage of the scarcely moving air 
over the unseen tree tops, the motion it 
gives to the trunk, the dropping of an im- 
perfect leaf, alh combine to produce a mo- 
notonous sound, which lulls you into a 
feeling half melancholy and half pleasing. 
You may, on a still summer aflemoon, re- 
cline for hours on some gentle slope, and 
listen without weariness to this low, per- 
petual chant of nature. 
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THE CHARMS OF LIFE. 

THRRE are a thousand things in this 
world to afflict and to sadden ; but, 
oh, how many that are beautiful and 
good! The world teems with beauty; 
with objects which gladden the eye and 
warm the heart. We might be happy if 
we would. There are ills that we can not 
escape — the approach of disease and death, 
of misfortune, the sundering of earthly ties, 
and the canker-worm of grief; but a vast 
majority of the evils that beset us might 
be avoided. 

The course of intemperance, int^woven 
as it is with all the ligaments of society, 
is one which never strikes but to destroy. 
There is not one bright page upon record of 
its progress ; nothing to shield it from the 
heartiest execration of the human race. 
It should not exist — it must not. Do 
away with all this ; let wars come to an 
end, and let friendship, charity, love, pu- 
rity, and kindness mark the intercourse 
Between man and man. 

We are too selfish ; as if the world was 
made for us alone. How much happier 
should we be wejre we to labor more earn- 
estly to promote each other's good. God 
has blessed us with a home which is not 
dark. There is a sunshine everywhere — 
in the sky, upon earth — ^and there would 
be in most hearts, also, if we would look 
around us. Summer drops her tinted cur- 
tain upon the earth, and robes it in loveli- 
ness. And it still is beautiful, even when 
autumn breathes upon it. God reigns in 
heaven. Murmur not at a being so boun- 
tiful, and we can be happier than we are. 
— Selected, 
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BAYARD Tatlob was bom on the 11th 
of January, 1825, at Reiinett Square, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, near 
the banks of the Brandywine. His father 
was ft fanner, and Bayard h'ved at home 
until his eighteenth year, assisting in tiU- 
ii'ig the soil. These Beyenteen years of 
country life, amid green fields, beneath a 
tilue sky, laid a foundation for the rest of 
his days, such as the country beat can 
give, and of which any man might be 
proud. 

In 1845 he entered a printing office at 
West Chester, Pa., on an apprenticeship 
of four years, to leani the printer's art. 



Here he remained two years, and during 
this time wrote and published several 

short poems, which attracted attention, 
and gained for him the friendship of sev- 
eral literary men. 

It was also during this period that be 
formed the bold resolution of visiting 
Europe, and making a tour of Great 
Britain and the Continent on foot. It had 
been a long cherished desire, and though 
surrounded by the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstancea — two years of his apprentice- 
ship yet remaining, his project meeting 
the strong opposition of hia friends as 
something too visionary to be aoooDQpliah 
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ed, and himself entirely without means — 
yet the resolution was formed, and amid 
all these discouragements arrangements 
made for carrying it out. 

He made a commutation with his em- 
ployer for the remaining two years of his 
apprenticeship. Previously, at the sug- 
gestion of Rufus W. Griswold, he pub- 
lished a small volume of his youthful effu- 
sions, hoping that it might aid him in ob- 
taining a newspaper correspondence that 
would enable him to start on his tour. 
After many disappointments, he at length 
succeeded, through the influence of friends, 
in making an engagement with the pub- 
lishers of the United States Gazette, and 
the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadel- 
phia, for a correspondence. 

The publishers of these papers each paid 
him fifty dollars in advance, for twelve 
letters to be sent from Europe, with the 
probability of accepting more should those 
prove satisfactory. This sum, in addition 
to what he received for poems published 
in OfahavfCs Magazine, put him in pos- 
session of about one hundred and forty 
dollars. With that small amount, trust- 
ing to future remuneration for letters, or, 
in case that should fail, to his skill as a 
compositor, he determined to set out, and 
if it came to the worst to work his way 
through Europe like a German hand- 
worker. 

Thus furnished, in 1844 he lefl home in 
company with his cousin and another com- 
panion, full of enthusiasm and hope. He 
had a will that prepare,d his way, and that 
will carried him to Europe, sustained him 
there amid all his privations, and brought 
him home again. in safety. Such a mil 
can hardly &il to make him prosperous 
wherever he goes. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. N. P. Wil- 
lis, and appended by him to the preface 
which he wrote to Bayard Taylor's Views 
A-Footy published on his return from Eu- 
rope, the youthful traveler speaks of his 
wanderings abroad as follows : 

" After eight months of suspense, dur- 
ing which time my small means were en- 
tirely exhausted, I received a letter from 
Mr. Patterson,, of the Saturday Evening 
Fost^ continuing the engagement for the 
i remainder of my slay, with a remittance 



of one hundred dollars from himself and 
Mr. Graham. Other remittances, received 
from time to time, enabled me to stay 
abroad two years, during which I traveled 
on foot upward o^ three thousand miles, in 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy^ and France. 
I was obliged, however, to use the strict- 
est economy — to live on pilgrim fare, 
and do penance in rain and cold. 

" My means several times entirely fail- 
ed ; but 1 was always relieved from seri- 
ous difficulty through unlooked-for friends, 
or some unexpected turn of fortune. At 
Rome, owing to expenses and embarrass- 
ments of traveling in Italy, I was obliged 
to give up my original design of proceed- 
ing on foot to Naples and across the pen- 
insula to Otranto, sailing thence to Corfu, 
and making a pedestrian journey through 
Albania and Greece. 

" But the main object of my pilgrinu^e 
is accomplished; I visited the principal 
places of interest in Europe, enjoyed her 
grandest scenery, and the marvels of an- 
cient and modem art, became familiar 
with other languages, other customs, and 
other institutions, and returned home, 
after two yeara' absence, willing now, with 
satisfied curiosity, to resume life in Amer- 
ica." 

During that two years' tour his. ex- 
penses were only Jive hundred dollars; 
and most of that, too, was earned upon 
the road, by writing for newspapers in the 
United States. Few young men would 
travel under such disadvantages, and fewer 
still accomplish as much with so small 
means, and amid so many discouraging 
circumstances. His Views A-Foot became 
very popular, and ran through seven edi- 
tions in less than two years. 

After returning from Europe, Bayard 
Taylor became connected with a country 
paper at Phenixville, Pa., which he edited 
in an able manner for about one ye.ar. 
He gave that up, however, in December, 
1847, came to New York and connected 
himself with the Literary World, In Feb 
ruary, 1848, he became associated with 
the editorial department of the Hew York 
Tribune, which position he has since re- 
tained. 

In June, 1849, he set out for Califbrnia, 
and was absent a little more than eight 
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mootlis, writing letters home about men 
and things in the Gold Regions. The re- 
sults of his observations there were pub- 
lished in the spring of 1850, in two vol- 
umes, entitled SI Dorado^ or Advenhtres in 
the Path ofJBmpire. This work has been 
quite successful in this country, also in 
England and Germany, in both of which 
places it has been republished. 

On returning from California, Bayard 
Taylor resumed his desk and duties in the 
New York Tribune office. In September, 
1851, he departed for Europe again. It 
was his intention, during this tour, to pass 
across the continent of Europe, travel 
extensively in Africa, explore the Nile, 
visit Ethiopia, and return through Pal- 
estine, visiting Nineveh, and several Ori- 
ental places. 

By late intelligence from him, we learn 
that he had returned from his voyage up 
the Nile, and completed his adventures 
toward the interior of Africa, and had 
departed from Egypt to proceed through 
Syria, and thence to Nineveh. During 
bis present absence he is writing letters, 
descriptive of his travels and the scenes 
he witnesses, which are publishing in the 
New York J^ribune, These letters are 
very interesting and instructive. 

As a traveler, he seems to see every 
thing. ^He sympathizes with hills and 
mountains, with plains and seas, the sky 
and the stars, and all else that is grand 
and vast in nature." In description he 
givea details, yet so concisely as never to 
weary with his narration of scenes and 
•mddente. Ab » man he is noble, gen- 
eious, and smcere. 

Thus has been his past life ; the future 
is still before him. And, judging from 
the past, should life and heiJth be spared 
him, his &me has but just dawned. 
America may yet be proud to claim him 
as one of her noblest sons ; as one whose 
travels have been useful to mankind, and 
as one of her most distinguished descrip- 
tive writers. Acluevements such as his 
are more deserving of laurels than the 
victories that crown the warrior's brow. 
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Good humor is the blue sky of the soul, 
in which every star of talent will shine 
laore <^early. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

CIVIL oovxRRinENT means simply the 
government of a state or nation. It 
consists of different forms and modes. 
When one person makes the laws and 
governs the people of a country, he b 
called a king^ or an emperor^ and the peo- 
ple are styled his subfects. Such a govern- 
ment is a monarchy. Its ruler or king is 
styled a monarch ; hence a monarchy is a 
government ruled by one man, who makes 
the laws. When the monarch governs his 
subjects in a cruel and oppressive manner, 
he is called a despot, or tyrant, and v his 
government despotic, or tyrannical. 

Where all the people meet in one assem- 
bly to make laws to govern themselves, 
the government is a democracy. In ancient 
Greece and Rome there were some gov- 
ernments of this kind, over small territo- 
ries. Such a government would not an- 
swer for a large country ; for all the dti- 
zens of an extensive community or state 
could not assemble in one body to make 
laws. 

In a monardiv the ruler is not chosen 
by the people ; he inherits it from his an- 
cestors, as a son inherits the property of 
his father. When the monarch can make 
all his laws alone, his government is called 
an absolute monarchy. But in some coun- 
tries the monarch is himself restrained by 
laws made by a portion of his people, 
styled a parliament. Such a government 
is called a limited monarchy. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain is one of this kind. 

Parliament is composed of two classes 
of men, who, when assembled in different 
bodies are called the House of Lords^ and 
the House of Commons, The lords are 
men of high rank, and get their office. by 
inheritance, as the king does his, or are 
appointed to it by the king. These men 
are called nobles. The house of commons 
is composed of men elected by the people. 
Before any measure can become a law, 
both of these Houses, and the king, also, 
must agree to it. 

In the United States there is a form of 
government quite different from any of 
those already described. Here the peo;> 
pie choose men to represent them, and to 
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make their laws. Our government is a 
Republic. The political power is in the 
hands of the people, therefore ours is call- 
ed a firet government. Because our gov- 
ernment is free, and the political power 
rests in die hands of the people, it is 
sometimes styled a democr(icy ; but our 
government is different from a democracy, 
and can not strictly be called such. 

Every state in the Union is a republic. 
These separate republics have agreed to 
unite in one general government for the 
sake of mutual benefit, and this collection 
of republics thus becomes a Federal Re- 
public. Federal signifies united by a 
league or contract ; hence, oura is a Fede- 
ral Government; one in which the power 
to make laws is in the hands of the people, 
but by them is intrusted to representa- 
tives, who assemble to transact the busi- 
ness of government for them. 

How important, then, if we wish to 
have good laws made, and the business of 
our govemn^ent wisely and judiciously 
transacted, that we look well to the char- 
acter of those whom we choose to repre- 
sent us, and rule us. You, reader, may be 
too young to have seen and learned much 
about politicians and paity spirit; but 
when you come to observe the doings of 
the political world, and to study the char- 
actei*s of politicians, and of those who are 
seeking office from the people, you will 
learn that this class of persons are not all 
good men ; and that many of them care 
more for self-interest than they do to have 
good men to make our laws, and transact 
the business of government. 

It will not be long before you who are now 
schoolboys will be called to take part in 
the government of our country. - You will 
then have to choose men to represent you, 
as your fathers choose men to represent 
themselves now. You will then meet 
with party men, and see the party news- 
papers, and perhaps hear one party accuse 
the other of " ruining the country," of 
" destroying our liberties." You will hear 
such or similar language on both sides; 
now wc hope you will not believe all this 
party talk, but examine the subject care- 
fully, and for yourselves. 

There are a great many people in the 
United States who do not know what kind 



of government they live under. Perhaps 
they will tell you they are Bepublica&s, 
or Democrats, or Whigs, and yet many 
who call themselves by these names can 
not tell what a republic, or a democracy 
is, or what are the principles of the party 
to which they profess to belong. 

What is the result of all this ignoranos 
on the part of so large a class of the peo- 
ple ? A few men, comparatively, do the 
thinking ; they study how to govern the 
rest, and talk their sentimeiits in eloquent 
speeches, and print their views in newsps. 
pers which are circulated throughout the 
country. Thus they persuade the people 
to believe that they are right Some of 
these men care more for office, and its 
salary, than they do for the people's good. 

Look at France, with her millions of 
uneducated people. See how their repre- 
sentatives abuse them, and take their free- 
dom away, because they are not educated, 
and do not understand what kind of gov- 
ernment is best, and do not choose good 
men to make their laws and transact the 
business of their government. This, in a 
great measure, is because they have not 
good schools. 

It is to our district schools that we must 
look for the foundations of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. These are the bulwarks of 
our free government. Here must be im- 
planted the germ of republicanism, and 
here should be taught the principles on 
which republics are founded, and to which 
they must ever look for security and pros- 
perity. 

Remember, youthful reader, how impor- 
tant to the welfare of our country, and to 
the future happiness of its inhabitants, is 
the district school. But of what avail will 
be that school unless you attend it, and 
study, and learn. Remember that the re- 
sponsibilities of taking care of the inte- 
rest of this government will one day be 
lefb in your hands, and that now is the 
time to learn the fundamental prinoiples 
of the duties that will then devolve- upon 
you. f 

Remember that you are, to a great ex- 
tent, the formers of your own characters 
and fortunes. Teacher and parents can 
do but little for you unless you will ex- 
ert your own faculties, and persevere in 
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your studies. Your parents h<^ for 
much from you. The nation expects much 
from you. Will you disappoint all, and 
neglect to do your country any good, by 
not becoming an intelligent citizen 1 Let 
your answer be nay, and your actions 
proclaim that you are determined to live 
for your country, God, and humanity. 



*♦ » » 

HOME OP MY CHILDHOOD. 

» 

noxx of my childhood i I can not forget thee, 
lliOQgh hem I am happy, aurroundcd by friends; 

Deeply and warm in my heart hare 1 >et thee, 
And holiest thoughts with thy memory blends. 

DarSng old homestead, qnietly nestling 
Under the tall trees that shelter thee o*er, 

Where with the shadows sunlight is wrestling 
On the short greensward la front of thy door. 

Shaggy old house-dog«-pIaymate of childhood— 

Oft hare we wandered together away 
fo where the low strawberry reddened the wildwood, 

iad loitered bende the still water to play. 

Gnarled old npple-tree, near fb the window — 
Maples that rise to the blue of the sky — 

Mulberry, where the bright oriole buildeth, 
8tDl do ye toss your strong branches on high. 

StOl grows the damask rose, in the old garden, 
Fleur-de-lis mingles its blue and its white, 

Carraats and raspberries bend with their burden, 
Ksigbborly standing with peonies bright 

Lowly red school-house, close by the wayside. 
Many a year hath it stood where it stands ; 

Curljr-haired girlhood, and stout ruddy boyhood, 
TbroBg its worn threshold in miscMeTous bands. 

Clmreh of our forefathers, silently pointing 
"Shj tapering spire to the infinite sky— 

There the dear pastor of God's own anointing 
Laboring to teach us to live snd to die. 

BeTcrend b<;ll, in the belfry still swinging. 
Many a time have we shrank at thy tone. 

For we knew when the sexton was solemnly ringing 
That one from among us forever was gone. 

Grare-yard of centuries I head-stones all moss-grrtwn 
Side by side stand with the muund of to-day ; 

Cherished and lost ones sleep sound in thy bosom. 
Heedless of footsteps abori them that stray. 

Friends of my childhood 1 while fond recollection 
Lingers around my old haunts with delight, 

I would never forget how your priceless affection 
Hath gilded them all with a glory more bright 

And oh the dear faces around the old hearth-stone, 
"Where the wood-fire bumeth warmly and clear— 

Ftther, and mother, and dark-eyed young brother — 
That home wore m desert, unless ys were there. 



GREAT OBJECTS ATTAINED BY 
irPTlE THINGS • 

WHEN the heart of the wool-spinner of 
Genoa was sickening with "hope 
deferred," and his men, who had 
been straining their eyes in vain to catch 
a glimpse of land, were about to burst 
into open mutiny, and were shouting 
fearfully to their leader to steer the 
vessel back again, Columbus picked up a 
piece of wood which he found Idoating 
upon the waters. The shore must be nigh^ 
thought he, from whence this branch has 
wafled. By this inference he inspired the 
fainting hearts of his crew to persevere 
and gain the hoped-for land. Had it not 
been for this trifling occurrence, Columbus 
would perhaps have returned to Spain an 
unsuccessful adventurer. But such trifles 
have oflen befriended genius. 

Accidentally observing a red-hot iron 
become elongated by passing between iron 
cylinders, suggested the improvements 
effected by Arkwright in the spinning ma- 
chinery. A piece of thread, and a few 
small beads, were means sufficient, in the 
hands of Ferguson, to ascertain the situ- 
ation of the stars in the heavens. The 
discovery of Galvani was made by a tri- 
fling occurrence. A knife happened to be 
brought in contact with a dead frog which 
was lying upon the board of the chemist's- 
laboratory, and the muscles of the reptile 
were observed to be convulsed. Experi- 
ments followed which soon unfolded the 
whole theory of galvanism. 

The history of gas-light is curious, and 
illustrates our subject. Dr. Clayton dis- 
tilled some coal in a retort, and confining 
the vapor in a bladder, amused his friends 
by burning it as it issued from a pin-hole. 
Little did the worthy doctor think to what 
purposes the principle of that experiment 
was capable of being applied. 

It was lefl for Murdoch t^ suggest its 
adoption as a means of illuminating oui 
streets, and adding to the splendor of oui 
shops. Had Clayton not made known hi? 
humble experiment, we probably should 
still be depending on the dim glimmer of 
an oil lamp to light us through the dark 

* Coochuteii from the July number, page TS. 
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thoroughfares of the city, and to display 
the luxury of our merchandise. 

These facts, which we have gleaned from 
the fields of nature, and from the annals 
of science, may be useful to us all. If 
God has instilled the instinct of frugality 
Into the ant, and told us, in his written 
Word, to go learn her ways and be wise, 
think you he will be displeased to observe 
the same habits of economy in us ; or de- 
ny us the favor of his countenance, be- 
cause we use with c&ve the talents he has 
intrusted to our keeping; or the wealth 
he has placed within our reach ? 

Let not instances of the abuse of this 
feeling, which spendthrifts will be sure in 
derision to point out to you, deter you 
from saving, in times of plenty, a little for 
a time of need. Avarice is always des- 
picable ; the crime of the miser is greater 
than that of the spendthrift ; both are ex- 
tremes, both abuse the legitimate purposes 
of wealth. 

It is equally revolting to read of two 
avaricious souls, whose coffers could have 
disgorged ten timps ten thousand dollars, 
growing angry over a penny, or fretting at 
the loss of hfUf a dime. But it is a sight 
quite as sad and painful to observe the 
spendthrift squandering in the mire the 
last shilling of an ample fortune, and re- 
ducing his wife and children to beggary 
forever. 

Save, then, a little, although the thought- 
less and the gav may sneer. Throw noth- 
ing away, for there is nothing that is pure- 
ly worthless. The refuse from your table. 
is worth its price, and if you are not want- 
ing it yourself, remember there are hun- 
dreds of your kind— your brethren by the 
laws of God — ^who are groaning under a 
poverty which it would help to mitigate, 
and pale with a hunger which it might 
help to satisfy. Where can you find your 
prescriptive right to squander that which 
would relieve a hungry brother, or add 
oomfort to a human being ? 

To achieve independence, then, you 
must practice an habitual frugality, and 
while enjoying the present, look forward 
to old age, and think now and then of the 
possibility of a rainy day. Do not fancy, 
because you can save only an occasional 
Xjfttmy now, thai you will never become 



the possessor of dollars. Small things 
increase by union. Recollect, too, the 
precepts and life of Franklin, and a thou- 
sand others who rose to wealth and honor 
by looking after little things. 

Be resolute, pei*severe, and prosper. 
Do not wait for the assistance of others 
in your progress through life; you will 
grow hungry, depend upon it, if you look 
to the charity or kindness of friends for 
your daily bread. It is far more noble to 
gird up your loins, and meet thte difficul-, 
ties and troubles of human life with a 
dauntless courage. 

The wheel of fortune turns as swiflly as 
that of a mill, and the rich friend who has 
the power, you think, to help you to-day, 
may become poor to-morrow. Many such* 
instances of the mutability of fortune 
must occur to every reader. If he be. 
rich, let him take the inference to him- 
self. If he has plenty, let him save a lit- 
tle lest the wheel should tarn against him ; 
and if he be poor and penniless, let him , 
draw from such cases consolation and 
hope. 

You are desirous of promotion in your 
worldly position; you are ambitious of 
I'ising from indigence to affluence 1 Re- 
sist, then, every temptation that may al- • 
lure you to indolence, or every fascination 
that may lead to prodigality. Think not • 
that the path to wealth or knowledge Is 
all sunshine and honey. Look for it only 
by long years of vigorous and well-directed 
activity. Let no opportunity pass for sell^ 
improvement. 

Keep your mind a total stranger to the 
eniiui of the slothful. The dove, recol- 
lect, did not return to Noah with the 
olive-branch till the secopd time of her 
going forth. Why, then, should you de- 
spond at the failure of a first attempt? 
Persevere, and above all, despise not little 
things ; for, yoa see, they sometimes lead 
to great matters in the end. 
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" Witty sayings are as easily lost as 
the pearls slipping off a broken sldng; 
biit a word of kindness is seldom spoken 
in vain. It is a seed which, even wheo 
dropped by dnsice, springs up a flower." 
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OS the Seat of tlie State of OIuo there 
is represented, m the foregroviad, & 
cultivated country, with a plow, a sheaf 
of wheat, and a bundle of arrows. In the 
cmtral portioii may be seen a river, on 
which appears a keel-boat, and a flat-bot- 
tom boat. In the distance a range of 
loountalns lise, skirted at the base with 
tracts of woodland. Behind the mountains 
tlie sun is rising in great splendor. 

By these are eynibolizcd the State of, 
Ohio, its Bceuery, and productions. The 
bundle of seventeen arrows represents the 
number of statea in the Union at the time 
Ohio was admitted. Tlie rising sun is 
embleraaticofitefuturegreatness. Around 
the borders are the words — Thb Gkbat 
t*«*i. OF THE Statk op Ohio, 1902, which 
lAic shows the period of its admission into 

The State of Ohio Is situated west of 
Pamsylvani.!, and east of Indiana. It is 
Mparatcd from Virginia and Kentucky, on 
the south, by the Ohio River; and ia 
Wnded on the nortb by Lake Erie and 
the State of Michigan. Its length from 



east to west is 330 miles; its mean 
breadth from north te south is about 310 
miles, and it contains an Area of 89,904 
square miles. 

The northern parts of this state, bor- 
dering on Lake Erie, and also the interior, 
are generally level, and in some places wet 
and marshy. The eastern and southern 
portions are mostly uneven and Ully, 
'■'"• most extensive prairies are situated 
the head waters of the Hiiskingum, 
Sciota, and Miami rivers, and in the' 
north-western parta of the state. 

The soil of Ohio is generally very fer- 
tile, and it produces in immense quanti' 
ties. The principal productions are wheat,' 
rj-e, Indian com, oats, buckwheat, barley, 
potatoes, and fruits. Bituminous ooal 
abounds in the eastern portions of ihtf 
state. Largo numbers of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine are raised here £)r ei-- 
portation. Indeed, so productive is tbb 
state, that It has been styled the " £m|^ 
of Pomona." 

The climate of Ohio is one of the most 
healthy in Ae United State*. Free fimD 
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the extremes of heat and cold, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to agricultural pursuits. 
However, the new settlers in the marshy 
and low locations, near stagnant waters, 
are subject to fevers, and require accli- 
mating be^Dre they enjoy health. These 
are the principal exceptions to the general 
salubrity of the state. 

Ohio is divided into 87 counties, and 
contains a population of 1,080,401 inhab- 
itants. Its capital is Columbus, situated 
on the Sciota Kivcr, about the middle of 
the state, 142 miles from Cleveland, and 
120 miles from Cincinnati. The streets 
cross each other at right angles; and in 
the center is a public square of ten acres, 
handsomely inclosed. The population of 
this city is about 18,000. 

The principal city in the state is Cincin- 
nati, situated on the Ohio River. This is 
often styled the " Queen City of the West," 
as it is by far the largest city in the West- 
ern states. Its present population is about 
120,000. It is the sixth city in point of 
population, in the Union. The streets, of 
Cincinnati are generally straight and cross 
each other at right angles. Seven of them 
are sixty feet in breadth. 

In 1790 this city was only a small vil- 
lage of log cabins, with, perhaps, half a 
dozen frame houses with stone chimneys. 
Not a brick had been seen in the place, 
then. Its growth has been astonishingly 
rapid. Many of the Western cities exhibit 
the remarkable ei^tej-prise of our country- 
men, but nowhere is this spirit more fully 
portrayed than in the " Queen City of the 
West" 

There are few if any states where the 
cause of education is, at the present time, 
receiving more efficient attention than in 
Ohio. Much of this is owing to the zeal 
and energy of the teachers themselves, 
and their efforts to awaken the minds of 
the people on this subject, through their 
Conventions, Associations, and Teachers^ 
Institutes. There are now 12,694 com- 
mon schools in the state ; also ten colleges 
and universities, and Eve theological sem- 
inaries. 

. Beventy-five years ago Ohio was an en- 
tire wilderness. A traveler, passing at 
that period along the magnificent river 
whioh forms its southern boundary, might 



not have seen in its whole course of eleven 
hmidred miles a single white being. How 
different is the aspect now ! Farrahouse<» 
cultivated fields, towns and cities, now dot 
the country in every direction, while the 
rivers are alive with commerce, and every- 
where that giant power — ^steam — is labor- 
ing to bear onward rich freights over the 
land as well as the water. 

The first settlement was made in 1788, 
at Marietta. During the next year the 
country was placed under a territorial 
ffoveniment, and called the " Western 
Territory." This included not only the 
Ohio, but all the territory north-west of 
the Ohio River. Afterward it was called 
" Territory North- West of the Ohio." In 
1802 Ohio was admitted into the Union 
as a state. 

At the present time there are about 660 
miles of navigation by canal, in the state, 
and nearly 900 miles of railroad. The 
elections are held in Ohio on the second 
Tuesday in October. The legislature meets 
the first Monday in January, once in two 
years. The governor is chosen for a term 
of two yeai-s, with a salary of $1,200. 
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WHEN I WAS A BOY!" 



BT WM. OLAND BOUKXfV. 

An old man sat in the cooling shade 

Of a grand old tree by the village green, 
While a score of children round him played 

Where many a score in their time had been; 
^nd the old man looked, and his eye grew bright. 

And he smiled as they peeped in his wrinkled 
face. 
For they loved in the sunset's mellow light. 

To see the old man in his resting-place. 

His locks were a-silvered with the flight of ycnrs. 

And he walked with the help of. a queer old 
staff. 
He had traveled long in the vale of tears. 

Yet could join in the children's merry laugh ; 
And he sometimes called them to his side. 

When they stopped for a while from their sport 
to rest. 
And they heard him tell of his wanderings wide 

In a stranger land or on Ocean's breast. 
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twos an eTe in June, and they played near by, 

While the old man sat in the cooling shade ; 
Aen they saw a tear in his dimming eye» 

And they wondered much as they laughed and 
played ; 
And ihey stopped and came in a group around. 

And ft fair child climbed on his buckled knee ; 
When she asked why the tear in his eye was 
found. 

This was his answer, as 'twas told to me :— 

*Tis a long, long time 

Since I used to play. 
With a score like you 

Who haye passed away ; 
And we ran and laughed 

In our childish joy, — 
lis a long, long time 

When I was a boy ! 

And I often thought. 

As you do, I know. 
That the wings of Time 

Were so very slow ; 
And I often dreamed. 

As the momenta ran, 
Ofmy happy life 

If I were a man! 

And my days went swift. 

And my years flew by. 
As they brought me on 

To my manhood nigh ; 
And I thought of life 

With a golden plan. 
How to spend my days 

If I were a man. 

Bui my days are past. 

And this life's a dream» 
And we float along 

On a rapid stream ; 
And I often think, 

As I watch your joy. 
Of my happy time 

When I was a boy ! 

I have seen the world. 

And the pride of earth. 
And I long since learned 

They're of little worth! 
For they change and pasd, 

Like a cloud away — 
lake the golden beams 

At the close of day. 



And X sometimee si|^ 

As I sit me here. 
For I can't ke^ back 

From my eye the tear ; 
For you make me think. 

In your bliss and joy. 
Of the golden time 

When I was a boy ! 

And when I am gone. 

You will sport and play. 
As you all do now. 

At the close of day ; 
But there's a bright world. 

Of which we are told. 
Where Age becomea young. 

And Touth ne'er grows old! 

To that better world 

A Toice sweet and low 
Inyites me away — 

I am waiting to go I 
There Jesus shall giye 

Far, far brighter joy. 
Than ever I dreamed 

When I was a boy. 

The old man ceased as he wiped a tear 

From the furrows that lined his dear old face. 
Then he blessed them all as he called them near — 

He neyer sat more in his resting-place ; 
For the Toice that he heard was an angel's Toiee, 

As it called him away from the scenes of time. 
To bid him in endless youth rejoiee 

In a brighter land — in a bliss sublime. 



THE RIVULET. 



BY MISS H. A. C. 



OBSERVE the course of that rivulet," 
said a teacher to his scholars. "/It, 
pur«iues its quiet path through valley 
and meadow, and reflects in the bright 
mirror of its waters the image of the blue 
sky above. It waters the trees and shrubs 
which grow upon its banks, and its cool 
vapor reflects the flowers and plants around 
it, while myriads of tiny fish may be seen 
sporting in its stream. 

" Again, it flows through a barren, sandy 
wild ; there, its blessings terminate. Still, 
however^ it remains the same clear and 
refreshing stream, though there be no ob- 
jects to receive its blessings. 
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•* And now a wild boar rushes into the 
stream, and splashes about in its lovely 
waters. These supply the animal wil^ 
drink, and obol his burning sides, and the 
mud which he has taised from the bottom 
settles again (^ itself. 

** Next a weary traveler bends over the 
bank of the rivulet ; it quenches his thirst, 
and cools his fevered brow ; and he pur- 
sues his way refreshed and happy, praising 
the Giver of every blessing to man.'' 

*' Where is the source and spring of this 
beneficent stream ?^' 

"Look up yonder. Do you see that 
towering peak, and yonder caver^, encom- 
passed with rocks? There, far into the 
bosom of the earth, is the hidden spring 
of the rivulet. 

" Whence, then, came its inexhaustible 
source 1 

" Behold ! the mountain top raises itself 
toward heaven, enveloped in dewy clouds. 

^ Where is the end and final destination 
of the stream 1 

*'It advances with gradually increased 
strength until it is received into the bosom 
of the mighty ocean, and thence it returns 
in vapors to heaven^ whence it Jirat de- 
scended." 

Thus spake the teacher ; and his pupils 
saw in Ms words, the image of Divine 
Love. Our blessings are iJl the gift of 
God! , 

In returning from their pleasant walk, 
the children noticed the pretty wild flow- 
ers, the scented woodbine, and the fragrant 
sweetbrier ; but they no longer observed 
them with a careless eye. While look- 
ing at them, they thought of their heav- 
enly Father, who thus adorns the earth for 
man's sake. Ine chirping birds, the bleat- 
ing sheep, the playful lambs, and, indeed, 
every object by which they were surround- 
ed, reminded these happy children of an 
Almighty Power. 

My little readers, let us not forget that 
to Him we owe our gratitude for every 
blessing of Hfe. 
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Pkrsetsre in every thing that an en- 
light-ened conscience tells you is honest 



THE TEACHER'S FAREWELL 

BY ANNA DARUITG. 

NxED I tell yon, pleasant papils. 

How my heart is bound to ye ?— 
Need I tell thee, pleasant sohool-rooni « 
. Thou art 'very dear to me ? 

One short term of joy and pleasure. 
Sped with rapid wing away ; ^ 

Three glad monthfl, how short their measajre! 
Will have ended with to-day. 

Ere the Bun's bright beams declining. 

Gild this gay and happy laud ; 
Ere the night's first orb is shining* 

We go forth, a broken band. 

Broken, for the ties ih«|^ bound us 
To this school-room, bind no more ; 

All their cherished influence round us» 
Ended when the day is o'er. 

Ended ? will it all haye ended ? 

Will the future, all unknown* • 
With life's present ne'er be blended 

With bright memories' floweret^ atrew» 

Shall thy teacher's best endeavor. 

Be forgotten with to-day. 
Or, perchance, remembered ever* 

Aid thee o'er life's rugged way ? 

Kow, farewell, but not foreTer, 

For the soul, at -memory's caU> 
Happy 'mid such yisions, oyer 

Will joy to greet thee, loved ones, all 

Ne'er forget that ye must meet me, 

When this life on earth is o'er; 
Then, oh may ye oome to greet me. 

On that blest and happy shore 1 

Where the free, unfranchised spirit. 

Clad in radiant robes of Ught, 
Goes its mansions to inherit. 

In the land that knows no night. 

Liye, then, that when life is ended. 

We together all shall dwell. 
Where triumphant song is blended 

With no accents of farewell. 



and right, and you need not fear th6 1'esult. I of himself. 



Ths more ideas a man has, of otboi 
things, the les3 he is taken up with ideal 
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^nttttf's lefttrtmeut. 



To povr the fresh lottraetiM o*er the mind. 

To bi^thA th' «iUT«ataK*pirit, to flz 

nm ccnenws piirpoM, and th* noble tlMMi^t. 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT SCHOLARS 



BY AJflTA DARLING. 



YoiTR cousin Ella is a great scholar," 
said my grandsirO) one day, when 
we were talking of uncle Nathan's 
family. 

I am a little girl, and do not quite 
anderst£^nd every thing, but I imagined 
that if ever I went to visit uncle Na- 
than's folks at Campville, I should find 
my cousin Ella a large, tall girl, so tall 
that I could not reach her head if I 
stood on a chair. 

So, after that talk with ^andpa, I 
did not dream of pleasant sports with 
my fai-off cousin, but thought of her 
as being as tall as mother, and a pile 
of books beside her taller even than 
that. 

At length came the day when we 
vere to leave home, to make the long- 
hoped-for visits Well, after much fold- 
ing of clotheS) and packing of trunks, 
and after waiting a long time, not too 
patiently, for the stage, we at length 
heard the welcome sound of its great 
nimbling wheels, and soon we were on 
oar way. 

A fine ride we had, I don't know 
how many miles, for we passed many 
farm houses, saw-mills, and two or 
three villages, besides laughing; streams 
that ran onward still, sparkling in the 
sanshine, without so' much as stopping 
to say "How do ye." 

And we saw many grahd old woods, 
full of birds and flowers, so bright and 
beautiful that I wanted to get out and 
gather the flowers^ and hunt awhile for 
birds' nests. I had never been in the 
«o\mtry before, and it seemed to me to: 



be very unkind in the coachman, tiutt 
he would not wait beneath those shady 
trees "just an hour or so.'' 

So, for a while, I made myself very 
unhappy, and at last I cried myself to 
sleep, and did not waken until we wete 
safe at uncle's door. 

When they saw us, uncle and aunt^ 
and cousin James, and a very little girl 
came to the door. The little girl clap- 
ped her hands for very joy, and kissed 
me, and called me her " own dear ooufl- 
in." I thought that she must be a 
cousin that mother had never told me 
of; while I wondered what had become \ 
of cousin Ella, the great scholar. 

Well, after we had taken tea, ootiini 
— ^my little cousin, no taller than I was 
— led me out to see the ducks, the pigdy 
and to count the chickens, and peep 
into the beehive, and to see many other 
curiosities, that pleased me much, until 
I was quite tired. 

Then she said she thought ^^ oousiii 
Anna had seen quite enough for one 
day, after such a long ride, too." But 
still there was one thing that I wanted 
to see, and I ventured to ask if she 
would please to show me ^^ the great 
scholar." 

Now my little cousin looked up ia 
my face as if she did not know what I 
could mean, and said, ^' Pray tell me 
who the great scholar is." 

" Why, cousin Ella," said I. « Is 
not this the house where uncle Nathan 
and cousin Ella live 1" 

Then the little girl laughed very 
merrily, and ran off to find her mother, 
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and soon I heard her tell aunt that 
<< Bhe thought cousin Anna was a queer 
g^l, and quite a make-game." 

Her mother asked her why sh,e thought 
80, and then she told her what I wished 
to see, and aunt looked queer, too, and 
sud something that I did not quite un- 
derstand. 

When the hell rang for evening 
prayers, uncle said, ^^ Will Ella hring 
the hookl" And then the little girl 
brought the Bible and read a beautiful 
psalm, and it puzzled me more than ever, 
for I could not at aii understand what 
grandpa meant when he called Ella 
^^ a great scholar.'' 

Next day cousin invited me to go 
with her to school ; and after she had 
told me where to sit, and given me a 
book to read, she took from her desk 
several large books, and sat down, and 
for a long time I did not see her face. 

When the teacher rang the bell for 
Cousin's class, and Ella took a very 
large book with her and read from 
it many strange-sounding words, like 
^'mum, turn, dum," I thought they 
could mean nothing at all ; and I could 
not understand any thing about that. 

Afterward she drew several squares 
and circles, and strange-looking figures 
on the blackboard, and said ^' A, B, C" 
to them; and that, too, seemed very 
silly. 

But Ella is a quiet, orderly girl, and 
her teacher said that her lesson was 
well learned. And when she took her 
book to go to her seat, I saw her teacher 
smile very kindly. 

As we returned from school, I asked 
cousin what she studied ; and she told 
me, " Latin and Geometry." 

I am sure they are very funny things, 
and for my part I do not see any sense 
in them, though the "great scholar" 
enjoys them very much. She tells me 
that when I am as old as she is, I shall 
no doubt see use in them all. 

Three years seems a long time to 
wait, though I intend to study hard all 
the while. But before then I hope to 



find some one to tell me what makei 
people call Ella a "great scholar.'^ 
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A FAMILY OF THIEYES 



BT PHRI8BY. 



THE oldest member of this family of 
thieves, and the one most success* 
ful in his thefts, because least watch- 
ed, is InatteIntion. He is very active 
in the school-room, sometimes sitting on 
the recitation-seat with the scholars, 
and filling his pockets with his filchings, 
which, strange to say, become invisible 
as air as soon as he lays his finger upon 
them. 

He is a nimble, active fellow, almost 
everywhere at once. You can tell him 
by a vacant stare of the eye that he 
always wears. 

His brother. Indolence, is a great 
fat fellow. He spends his time in do- 
ing nothing, and has such a sleepy, stu- 
pid look, that you would never think he 
was guilty of taking other persons' prop- 
erty. He is one of the most arrant 
thieves that ever visited a workshop, a 
farm, or a school-house. 

These two have a little black-eyed 
sister, that you would never suspect of 
being any relation, if you were not told. 
Her name is Mischief. She has rav^ 
curls dancing over her temples, and is 
overflowing with life and activity. 

She does not steal so much as her 
brothers, and is not half so sly, for she 
snatches all she gets, and then laughs 
you in the face for letting her have it. 
She is very troublesome among the little 
folks, but she finds a great many that 
like her. 

Another sister has light, flaxen curb, 
and speaks always in a low, soft voice. 
Her name is* Whispering. You can 
hardly hear her soft footfall as she 
wanders around the room, and I am 
very sorry to have to say that such s 
nice, still body will pick pockets. 

Most of my young readers have seen 
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her, I dar^ say, and kaow jast how she 
looks. N0W9 Helen, Susan, Charles, 
and Henry, what is it that these thieves 
ateall 
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NO ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 

¥HEN a boy, who is born of poor pa- 
rents, deprived of early advanta- 
ges, and manacled by the abridg- 
Hients of poverty, rises by his own 
tnergy to pre-eminence and great at- 
tainment, the world pour forth their 
£ raise, and laud him chiefly because he 
as met and overcome the hindrances 
and disadvantages of his birth and cir- 
cumstances, and now takes precedence 
of other men of higher birth and higher 
privileges. 

When a boy, bom of rich parents, 
brought up amidst, and surrounded with, 
all the advantages and elegance which 
wealth, rank, and refinement furnish, 
when this boy of fortune comes to man- 
hood, and commands the admiration of 
men for his attainments, the prejudiced 
world admire, but say, "Ah, he was 
bom of rich parents, and possessed 
every advantage;" calling his attain- 
ment the result of birth, of natural 
endowment, and external advantage, 
and not his own work. 

Merit lies in individual attainment, 
not in gifts. But the unthinking world, 
leaning in its biased judgment, allows 
too l^irgely for the advantages of birth and 
the privileges of wealth . The truth is not 
discovered, and just praise is withheld. 

The disadvantages and obstructions 
which dishearten and retard the poor 
boy in his ^progress are visible ; all the 
world sees them. The boy sees them 
from the first. They stare him full in 
his face. He is thrown wholly upon his 
own resources. He has no external 
helps. He must help himself. And 
if he rises above his poor fortune, and 
attains to eminence, the work is all his 
own, and he alone deserves the praise. 

But are there no disadvantages and 



no hindrances for him to encounter, who 
is bom amidst all the advantages of re- 
finement and education 1 This question 
may be seldom thought of; but amid 
all the advantages and privileges of 
education which 'wealth throws around 
him, there are severe hindrances, inter- 
mptions, and obstacles with which he 
must wrestle. These obstacles are in-> 
sidious, hidden, and unobserved. They 
are seen only by their efiects. Luxury 
and ease of the body invite "luxury 
and ease" of the mind, which is another 
name for idleness. This effect is cer- 
tain and inevitable upon the young, 
tender mind, especially, unless resisted 
and thrown aside by uncommon powers 
of self-control. 

Luxury and refinement often scorch 
the young mind, or mature it too fast. 
It is proof of a sound and strong mind^ 
to live in the hot-bed atmosphere of 
courts, and escape eorruption and im- 
becility. Bodily luxury and bodily ease 
alluring the mind into habits of idleness, 
and occasioning imbecility, are nearly if 
not as great trials as are encountered 
by the disadvantages of poverty. 

Thus, with all the privileges, all the 
instruction and the elegances which 
wealth may bestow, there nevertheless 
comes with these blessings a train of 
evils, forming a counter current, which 
renders intellectual attainment, under 
such circumstances, deserving of the 
highest praise. 

On the other hand, the absence of all 
luxury and refinement, a hard bed, 
coarse diet, severe bodily exercise, nec- 
essarily endured by the poor boy, are 
above all things most conducive to a 
clear perception, a well-regulated imag- 
ination, and a well-balanced mind. 

Want of instruction and want of ad- 
vantages force the mind back upon its 
own resources, and by this its latent 
energies are brought out and disciplined. 
The mind grows by firiction ; the more 
it wears itself, the more it shines. And 
whenever the mind teaches itself, that 
is the best instruction : 
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•« ;^wect are the use* of adversity ; 

TbeaA are couoaelors 
That fbelingly perraade me what I am." 

Thus the trials, and temptations, and 
obstacles which confront the poor boy, 
and the boy of fortune, though differing 
widely in their nature, are, perhaps, of 
equal weight And praise and admira- 
tion are due to the man who reaches 
superior attainment^ whether his birth 
is high or low, whether his parents were 
rich or poor, whethen^ his early life was 
amid poverty,, or passed in ease and 
luxury. 

And now what does all this teach 
Qsl It teaches us this. That to the 
poor boy and the boy of fortune the 
way to attainment is difficult and rough • 
Instruction and privilege may assist, but 
the work belongs to the mind. 

There is no Royal Road to 
Learning. — Selected, 
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BENEFITS OP A CLEAN FACE. 

THE influence of example in cleanli- 
ness is strikingly illustrated in the 
following extract from a late speech 
of Joseph Paine, Esq., of London : 

" A boy once went to a Ragged school, 
and had his face washed ; and when he 
went home his neighbors looked at him 
with astonishment. They said, * That 
looks like Tom Rogers, and yet it can't 
be, for he is so clean.' Presently his 
mother looked at him, and finding his 
face so clean, she fancied her face dirty, 
and forthwith washed it. 

" The father soon came home, and 
peeing his wife so clean, thought his face 
very dirty, and soon followed their ex- 
ample. 

"Father, and mother, and son all 
being clean, the mother began to think 
the room looked dirty, and down she 
went upon her knees and scrubbed that 
4}lean. There was a female lodger in 
the house who, seeing such a change in 
}ier neighbors, thought her face and her 
room very dirty,: and she speedily be- 



took to the cleansing operation likewise. 
And very soon the whole house was, as 
it were, transformed, and made tidy and 
comfortable, simply by the cleansiBg of 
one Ragged school boy." 
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THE STUBENT WE HAIL 

ACROSTICAZ.. 

T Hou art welcome, ever welcome — 
H ailed by thousands with delight, 
£ Ter bearing richest treasures, 

S bedding sweetest rays of light. 
T hou, as from some purer region, 
U nexplored by mortal eye, 
D ost emerge, and at thy presence 
Envy, hate, and darkness fly. 
N ever may thy wing be weary, 
T ill that genial ray divine 

Which irradiates thy bosom, 
E nters every land and clime. 

H aste thee, th^i, we bid thee onward~- 
A nswer now thy destined end! 
I gnorance shall flee before thee— 
L ove and Truth shalt thou defend. 

KORMAlfVA., 
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KEEP TO THE RIGHT, 

" Keep to the right," as the law directs ; 
For such is the law of the road; 
Keep to the right, whoever ezpectB 
Securely to carry life's load. 

Keep to the right, with God and the world. 
Nor wander, though folly allures ; 

Keep to the right, nor never be hurled 
From what by the statute is yours. 

Keep to the right, within and without—* 
TYith stranger, and kindred, and friend ; 

Keep to the right, nor harbor a doubt 
That all will be well in the end. 

Keep to the right, whatever you do; 

Nor claim but your own on the way ; 
Keep to the right and stick to the true 

From morn till the close of the day. 

Selected. 
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THiEi animal is fonnd chiefly in Asia. 
It is of the cat kind, which it some- 
what resemblea in shape. I'he 
Rojal Tigers of BeDgal are from three 
to four feet high, and from eight to ten 
feet in length. The color of this ani- 
mal renders him easily distinguished 
from al! others of its genus. Ho is of 
a yellowish brown, striped around the 
body with black. The color is dark- 
est on the back, grows paler along the 
sides, and becomes nearly white beneath 
liis body. 

He is the most ferociona and blood- 
thirsly of all beasts. Such is bis cm- 
elty and rage for destraction, that he 
wiU not eat as long as any liTing crea- 
ture remains which he can have the 
pleasure of killing. Even when he is 
not hungry he delights in tearing other 
uiimals in pieces. 

This animal can not be tamed when 
grown. Neither the kindest nor sever- 
est treatment has subdued him. He 
vill as soon bite the band that feeds 
W, as the one that strikes him. Such 
it his boldness that he will attack every 



living beast, and even baa no fear of 
man. 

Like the lion, it will hide near a 
brook to which other animals resort, and 
then spring upon them. The Hon gcn- 
I erally makes but one bound, and, if un- 
successfu!, retires sullenly to his den; 
but the tiger is indefatigable, more ele- 
gant and slender in form than the lion ; 
ho pursues his prey with a speed which 
is seldom baffled. 

His disposition is sly, and he chooses 
to take bis meals in retirement ; bis vic- 
tim b therefore carried or dragged to 
the nearest jungle— for be often kills an- 
imals much larger than himself; his 
strength is sucb, however, that be can 
run with a man in his teeth. He has 
not the BtatelinesB of the lion, which is 
in part owing to the absence of the 
mane, but he is said to be more grace- 
ful in his oarri^e. 

He attacks tlie lion, and not nnfre- 
quently comes off victor; he is as cer- 
tain of success in combats with larger 
animals, as the lion, owing to his supe- 
rior agility. He sometimes climbs a 
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tree, from which he springs upon the 
back of an elephant, accomplishing it 
with the greatest ease. 

The tiger is one of the most beauti- 
ful of quadrupeds. The blackness of 
the stripes around his body, with the 
deep yellow between, and the shining 
smoothness of the hair, giyes his skin a 
very uncommon beau^. Tiger skins 
are highly valued by the Chinese man- 
darins, who cover their seats of justice, 
in the public places, with them. 

The very ugliness of this animal's 
disposition is a blessing to man. They 
are so fierce and spiteful that they can 
not agree to live together in peace; 
hence they never go in droves, nor as- 
sist each other in combats with other 
animals. In this arrangement the Cre- 
ator's wisdom, and His kindness toward 
man, are plainly observable. 
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THE COMPOSITION. 

A DIAI«06UB BETWSEir A MOTHKR AND CHIU). 

CHILD. — Mother, do help me write a 
composition. The teacher says I 
must write one before to-morrow 
morning, and I am sure I could not 
write one, if my life depended on it. 
I can't do it, mother, and it is of no 
use for me to try. 

Mother. — What did your teacher 
tell you to write about 1 

C. — O, she said we might write upon 
any subject we thought of, but I can 
not think of any subject. I have not 
one idea in my head. 

Jlf. — Suppose I give you a subject, 
will that help you? 

C. — 0, no, mother, if you did, I 
should not know what to say about it. 
It is a horrible thing to write composi- 
tions. 

JIf.— What makes it so difficult? 
Did she require any particular kind of 
composition ? 

C. — Yes, mother, she said it must 
be prose, and I am sure I never wrote 
a word of prose in my life. 



M, — Why, what do you think prose 
tobel 

C — I don't know, I'm sure. I look- 
ed in the dictionary, and that says, 
"Prose is discourse without meter or 
poetic measure," and I'm sure I didn't 
know then so well as I did before, for I 
thought prose was the opposite of poet- 
ry. 

M. — Well, what is poetry? 

C — I know it when I see it, but I 
never saw any prose. 

M. — All composition that is not po- 
etry must be prose. Do you talk po- 
etry? 

C. — No, indeed, mother, I wish I 
could. 

M. — If you don't talk poetry, what 
do you talk ? 

C. — I'm sure I don't know. I didn't 
know I talked any thing. 

M. — What did I tell you all compo- 
sition must be that is not poetry ? 

C — You said it must be prose. 
But, then, mother, you know I do not 
talk composition, for that is what they 
put in books. I thought talk was only 
conversation. 

M. — You are right, it is conversa- 
tion, but it is prose also. 

C. — Do you mean, mother, that what 
I say to you now is prose ? 

Jtf. — Certainly it is. And if, instead 
of speaking your thoughts, you should 
write the very same words you would 
speak, that would be prose composi- 
tion. 

C — Why, mother, I thought com- 
position was only what we read in 
books. 

M, — What we read in books is com- 
position, but the greater part of compo- 
sition, or written language, is never 
printed. If, instead of talking together 
as we have now done, we had written 
all we have said on the slate, what we 
wrote would be a composition in prose, 
and as it is in the form of a conver- 
sation, it would also be called a dia- 
logue. 

C — Why, mother, is that all ? I'm 
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ntre I did not knov I ever Hpoke a vord 
of composition or of prose, and I never 
dreamed of speaking a dial<^e. I'll 
|o and write down all ws have said to- 
gether, and then a composition will not 
j prove 80 horrible an affair, after all. 

M. — Do 80, and when you hare fin- 

I iahed your prose composition, or, as the 

I dictionary calls it, yonr "discourse 

! iritbont meter or poetic measure," bring 

it to me, and let me see whether it will 

do to print. 

C. — 0, mother, don't make fnn of 

M. — My dear, if nothing hot wisdom 
were printed, there would be but few 
looks in the world. Come, go to work, 
wd do not tltink it a task but an amuse- 
nent, and I know you will succeed. — 
C<m. School Journal. 




THIS little songster is fonnd in almost 
every part of the world.. It is one 
of the Bmallest of the feathered in- 

iiibitants of the forest grove, being but 
three or four inches in length, and 
weighing only about three drachms. 

Its notes are very loud compared with 
t!ie little body from whence it issues. 
Tbey sound like the word iwe-e, 
drawn out to some length, and repeated 
five or six times in succession. Its song 
ends with the same note with which it 
TOnunences ; it ia given in a hurried 
manner, and accompanied by a shaking 
of Hie wings. 



The song of this bird ia much ad- 
mired by some. It contiuttes singing 
throughout the year, even during the 
falling of snow. It also sings very late 
in the evening, though not after dark. 

In building its nest the wren b^i^a 
at the bottom. First it is traced in an 
oval frame-work, and equally fastened 
on all sides, to a tree or other support. 
Afterward it is inclosed on the sides 
and top, only a small hole being left 
for an entrance. 

The materials of which the nest is 
composed are adapted to its locality. 
If it be built against the side of a bay- 
stack, they are composed of hay; if 
against the side of a tree covered with 
moss, it is formed of moss. But in all 
cases the lining is the same, and made 
of feathers. 

The eggs are usually seven or eight 
in number, and of a whitish color. 
When feeding her young, the wren has 
been known to visit her nest thirty-six 
times in an hour, and to continue this 
for sixteen hours a day. This is a re- 
markable example of maternal labor 
and attachment. It feeds on insects. 



EARLY RISING. 

Are mj flowera awake. 
That Ten eireetlj sleeiniig ? 

Tea, the; lift (heir heiida, 
Dewj tear-drops weeping. 

Havs the bees come forth '. 

At their work they're Hinging, 
To the busy hive 
Honied tronsures bringing. 

Tb my birdling np .' 

Hark ! his song he raises ; 
Let me join him too. 

nith my morning praiiMl 

ChUSi Paper. 



One hour gained by rising early, is 
worth one month of labor in a year. 
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A FOX STORY. 



ONE of the most amusing stones I 
ever heard of animals, was lately 
told by a sober Quaker from New 
Jersey, who said it was related to him 
by the eye-witneaa, himself a member 
of the same serious, unembellishiDg 
sect. 

He was one day in the field, near a 
stream where seyeral geese were awim- 
ming. Presently, he observed one dis- 
appear under the water, with a sudden 
jerk. While he looked for her to rise 
^ain, he saw a fox emei^ from the 



water, and trot off to the woods with 
the unfortunato goose in his mouUi. 
He chanced to go in a directioD where 
it was easy for the man to watch hia 
movements. 

He carried his burden to a recess 
under an overhanging rock ; here he 
scratched away a mass of dry leaves, 
scooped a hole, hid his treasure within, 
and covered it up very carefully. Then 
off he went to the stream again, entered 
some distance behind the £ock of geese, 
and floated noiselessly along, with mere- 
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ly the tip of his nose risible above the 
sarface. But this time he was not so 
fortunate in his maneuvers. The 
geese, by some accident, took the alarm, 
and flew away with loud cackling. 

The fox, finding himself defeated, 
walked off in a direction opposite to 
the place where his victim was buried. 
The man went to the place, uncovered 
the hole, put the goose in his basket, 
replaced the leaves carefully, and stood 
patiently at a distance to watch further 
proceedings. 

The sly thief was soon seen return- 
ing with another fox, that he had in- 
vited to dine with him. They trotted 
along right merrily, swinging their tails, 
snuffing the air, and smacking their 
lips, in anticipation of a rich repast. 

When they arrived under the rock, 
Reynard eagerly scratched away the 
leaves; but lo, his dinner had disap- 
peared ! He looked at his companion, 
and plainly saw by his countenance, 
that he more than misdoubted whether 
any goose was ever there as pretended. 
His companion evidently considered his 
friend's hospitality a sham, and himself 
insulted. His contemptuous expression 
was more than the mortified fox could 
bear. Though conscious of generous 
mtentions, he felt that all assurances to 
that effect would be regarded as lies. 

Appearances were certainly very much 
^unst him ; for his tail slunk between 
ha legs, and he held his head down, 
looking sideways, with a sneaking glance 
at his disappointed companion. Indig- 
nant at what he supposed to be an at- 
tempt to get up a character for gene- 
rosity, on false pretenses, the offended 
guest seized his unfortunate host, and 
cuffed him most unmercifully. 

Poor Reynard bore the infliction with 
the utmost patience, and sneaked off, as 
if conscious that he had received no 
more than might naturally be expected, 
imder the circumstances. — Selected. 
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Nothing begets confidence sooner 
than punctuality. 



CRADLE-SONG. 

AB017T PAPA IN CALIFORNIA. 
[Dedicated to Mrs. W. G. White, of PeniuylTania.] 

BY HARRIET CECIL HUNT. 

Fold close thy wings, my nestling doYe I 

Mamma will keep 
The fondest ward of human loye 

Aboye thy sleep. 

Best, darling, rest ! 

The golden West, 
The sonset-land, for ns doth hold 
Treasure more rich and dear than gold. 

Though city, waste, and woodland, part 

Our household band, 
Yearns toward his own, one fiftithftil heart 

From that far land. 

By what bright lake or flashing stream 

His path of hope may be. 
We know not ; but we know the dream 

Of home, of thee, and me. 
Is in the liquid glow and Toice ; 
And when those dimple waves rejoice. 
He deems the sparkle and the song 
To our own mountain streams belong. 

Then, darling, rest ! Love's diamond chain 

Across the waves is thrown, 

Across wild heieht and verdnrpus plain. 
To bind us to our own I 

Nay ! though the golden dream betray, 

That lured our wanderer far away ; 

Though the fair sunset-land grow dim 

With woe for us, and doom for him ; 

And though the heart that throbs to-night 

Beneath thy little head 
Lie, ere another June is bright. 

Among the village dead ; 
Yet still, a care that faileth not, 

A love that never dies. 
Will guard my darling's earthly lot. 

And win her to the skies. 

Then lightly, on thy mother's breast, 
Olose thy soft plumes, my uesUlng dove. 
And yield thee to thy balmy rest; 
For earthly trust and heavenly love 
Alike their faithftil watch will keep 
AboTO thy waking and tiiy d«ep! 
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**To >id tiie mind'a denralopinent, ud watch 
The dawn of litUa tlioa||}ita.'* 
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HOW I GOT PUNISHED FOR PLAYING TRUANT. 



ONE bright morning in June, John 
Williams, Richard Brown, and I 
started to go to school. We had 
each a little basket, containing our 
books and dinners, and we went along 
talking very merrily, until John began 
to tell us about some beautiful straw- 
berries that grew in his father's gar- 
den. 

This put us all wishing that we had 
some of them, when Richard Brown ex- 
claimed: ^^I say, Maynard, let us run 
away from school to-day 1 We can go 
down farmer Judson's lane, and across 
the woods, into the meadow, where 
quantities of strawberries grow. Peter 
Judson got more there, last summer, 
than anywhere else !" 

" But we shall be found out,'' said I. 

^ Oh, no J the schoolmistress will not 
know but our folks kept us at home to 
run errands for them, and you know we 
can go home about the time school 
closes, and our folks wiH think we have 
been at school all day long." 

This plan pleased us very much ; so 
we all started down farmer Judson's 
lane, and trotted along until we came 
to a patch of woods between the lane 



and the meadow where the strawberries 
grew. Here we sat down to rest on a 
mossy log, under an old oak tree. 

" I say, Maynard," said John Wil- 
liams, ^^ these baskets are too heavy to 
carry all the way up to that meadow ; 
let us leave them here in some snug cor- 
ner, where no one can find them." 

" But what shall we pick our straw- 
berries in ?" said I. 

" We'U put all the dinners and books 
into one basket, and carry the other two 
along with us. Then they will be 
empty and light." 

So we put all the dinners into my 
basket. It was one mother bought from 
the Indians. We then hid it in a hol- 
low root of the old oak tree, and took 
the other two, and made our way toward 
the meadow, as fast as possible. 

We soon got among the long, high 
grass that grew in the meadow, beside 
a marshy place, and were picking our 
way very carefully, when we heard the 
sound of some one whetting a scythe. 

Sure enough, old farmer Judson and 
three or four of his men were there — 
come down to mow. We were very 
much frightened, and were gobg to hide 
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ourselves in the long grass, bat oar 
moyements made a great rastling; at 
which Sambo^ farmer Jadson's negro 
man, cried oat, ^^ Coon in der long grass, 
massa !" and not knowing who or what 
we were, began calling for Dash, the 
big dog. 

We jumped ap and took to our heels 
with all speed. Sambo soon perceived 
that we ware little human beings, and 
so he called off Dash ; but this was not 
the end of our troables. 

We missed our footing and slipped, 
one after another, into the marshy ditch. 
At length we got fairly stuck, and tried 
in vain, for a long while, to get out. 
John Wil&ams crawled out at last, and 
assisted us to do the same, and we crept 
away into another field, feeUng very 
much ashamed of ourselves. 

We hunted about in this field for 
strawberries, a long time, but all in 
vain; for we dared not go into the 
other, lest farmer Judson should dis- 
cover who we were, and inform the 
teacher of our pranks. After a long 
and fruitless search, we concluded to 
return to the woods another way, and 
get our dinners. 

So we stole along by the fences, until 
we came to the woods, and then ran to 
the old tree where we had left our 
things. But what was our consterna- 
tion when we saw farmer Judson's pigs, 
gathered in a circle, rooting away at the 
cakes and apple pie which our mothers 
had provided for us. 

My pretty little Indian basket was 
completely torn to pieces, and our books 
were scattered in every direction, with 
their leaves flyingi and their covers 
madded and dirty. This was too much 



for us, and we sat down and began to 
cry. 

As we were lamenting the fate of our 
dinners, a boy by the name of Charles 
Jones came suddenly upon us, from 
school, and asked why we were not 
there. Richard began a long story 
about our having lost our way, but 
Charles would not believe us, and told 
us that the mistress had seen us, and 
sent him for us to come directly to 
school. So we gathered up the remains 
of our books, and sneaked away to 
school, after Charles. 

When we entered, the teacher and 
all the scholars stared at us, for we 
were all covered with mud and begrim^ 
ed with tears, and no doubt looked 
like so many little scarecrows. Then 
they all burst out laughing. 

This almost broke our hearts, and 
we began crying more bitterly than be- 
fore. The mistress, who was very kmd, 
pitied us, and saw that we were sufiSi- 
ciently punished for our faults, and 
after gently reproving us, dismissed ud, 
to go home and clean ourselves. 

As I reached home, went through the 
gate, and up the footpath, I shall never 
forget how I felt when I saw some lady 
visitors sitting by the open window. 
But still worse did I feel when my little 
cousin Eva came running out to meet 
me. 

She had come with her mother and 
aunt all the way from tiie village to see 
me when I came from school. How I 
felt ! She used always to kiss me when 
she came, but when she saw how I look- 
ed she ran into the house to her mother, 
and looked at me through the win* 
dow. 
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A BAD HABIT. 
A^kf^y mother ! I am tired to death /" 
\J said Jane Mills, as she threw her- 
self into a chair on her return from 
school. 

" Tired to death ?" repeated her 
mother. 

'^ Yes, mother, I am — almost^ I 
mean," added Jane. 

" No, my daughter, not eVen almost^^^ 
said Mrs. Mills. 

" Well, at any rate," continued Jane, 
" I would not walk from here to school 
to-day ybr any thing in the world J^ 

" Oh yes, you would, my dear," said 
her mother, gently. 

^' No, mother, I am sure I would not. 
I am certain nothing would tempt me." 

" But I am really certain you would 
be induced to go without any urging," 
answered her mother. 

** Well, mother^ try me, and see if 
any thing would make me willing to go." 

" Suppose," said Mrs. Mills, " I 
should offer to take you with me to the 
new panorama, I expect to visit 1" 

" Do you, mother 1" said Jane, with 
animation. ^^Mayl go? You prom- 
ised to take me when you went." 

** I intended to have done so," replied 
her mother, ^^but the place is a long 
way beyond your school." 

^^But I am quite rested now, dear 
mother," said Jane. ^^ I would not fail 
of going for all the world. Why do 
you smile, mother 1" 

^^ To think what an inconsistent little 
daughter I have !" 

*^ What do yon mean by inconsistent^ 
mother 1" 

" Why, when a little prl says one 



minute that she would not wiklk a par- 
ticular distance for any thing in the 
worlds and the next minute says she 
would not fail of walking still farther 
for all the worlds she not only talks in- 
consistently and extravagantly, but fool- 
ishly. 

^^ It is a very bad habit to use such 
expressions. Yesterday, when you came 
from school, you said you were fright- 
ened out of your life^ and when I in- 
quired into the cause of your alarm, 
you replied that you had met as many 
as a thousand cross dogs on your way 
home from school. 

" Now, my daughter, I wish you to 
break yourself of this bad habit. When 
you are tired, hungry, or frightened, use 
the simple words that express your 
meaning. For instance, you may be 
tired ; very tired ; or excessively tired. 
Or you may be alarmed, or frightened, 
or terrified.'^ 

^^ From this time let your lips speak 
the thing you mean. The Bible says, 
^Let your yea be yea, and your nay 
nay ;' and adds— ^ Whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.' 

" Will you try to remember what I 
have been saying, and strive to correct 
this fault, my dear child 1" 

"Yes, dear mother," replied Jane, 
" for now I know it is wrong, and feel 
ashamed and sorry for it. I did not 
think, before, how foolish it sounds." 

" Well, my child," added her mother, 
" I hope you will improve. And now 
you may get ready to go with me and 
see the panorama." — Selected. 
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HowEVEK little we may have to do, 
let us do that little well* 
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UITLE lARY AND THE BIRDIE. 

BT ANiriE PARKER. 

'* LiTTLK bird, little bird. 

Tell me true, 
What haye jou done 

With your eggs so blue ?" 

*^ I kept them warm 
With my brooding wings, 

Till these birdies came — 
The wee, wee things." 

" Little bird, Uttle bird. 

Can they fly 
Up with you 

To the clear blue sky ?" 

«* Not yet, little Mary, 

Their tiny wings 
Are too weak to fly — 

The wee, wee things.** 



" Little bird, little bird, 

Who taught you 
The way to fly 

To the sky so blue ?" 

** The same good God 
Who gave me wings. 

And who giyeth food 
To these wee, wee things. 

" Little bird, little bird. 

Tell me true, 
Doen the good God love 

Little birds like you ?** 

** Oh, yes, little Mary, 

He loTes us all. 
And watches even 

The sparrow's fall. 
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" Little bird, little bird. 

Can it be 
That the good God loToe 

Little girls like me ?** 

And the birdie sang 
Ajb she spread her wings, 

*< Tea, He dearly loves 
All the wee» wee things ?" 



THE TWO JOHNS. 

LITTLE John came to see me one day. 
He did as he was bid, and looked 
so smiling, and behaved so well, that 
every one who saw him loved him, and 
asked him to come agun. 

Little John came another day. He 
was cross, and noisy, and ill-tempered, 
and his ill-temper madft him look quite 
ugly. Nothing pleased him, and he 
seemed ready to quarrel with every 
thing, and every one, and every one 
was glad when it was time for him to 
go home. He was angry with his little 
cousin, and threw her doll upon the 
floor, and was almost ready to strike 
her when I came into the room. *' Ah,'' 
said I, " this is not the John who came 
to see me the other day: this must be 
some other John. That was a good 
boy ; every body loved him ; this a bad 
boy, and tio one cares for him. 

John has often come to see me since, 
and I think he has learned the lesson 
I tried to teach him. When I see him, 
I say " Which John has come to see 
me to-day?" He seems to feel what 
I mean, and his reply is, " The gpod 
John." — Sunday School Journal. 

»* » ! 



When one sees a family of children 
going to school with clean faces, clean 
hands, and clean finger nails, and neat- 
ly combed hair, and with clean clothes, 
it tells a great deal in favor of their 
mother. Such children learn valuable 
lessons at home— and lessons that will 
have a life Jong remembrance. 
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HE*B Caught a Tartar.— The origin of this 
phrase is said to have been as follows: 
In some battle between the Russians and 
Tartars, who are a wild sort of people, in the 
north of Ana, a private soldier called out, 
«« CaptMn, halloo there ! I've caught a Tartar !" 

"Fetch him along, then!" said the captain. 

« Ay, but he won't let me," said the man. 
!rhe fact was, the Tartar had can^t him. So 
when a man thinks to take another in, and gets 
taken in himself, they say, « He's canght a Tar- 
tar." 

- Crtstal Orwammtts.— Take an ounce each, 
of Epsom salts, of Glanbe^ salts, of alum, of 
white vitriol (sulphate of lino), of blue vitriol, 
(sulphate of copper), and of green vitriol (cop- 
peras, or green sulphate of iron), and pulverize 
them well, then mix them together and dissolve 
them in a pint of boiling water. Put this solu- 
tion in an open vessel, and place it in a warm 
iitaation, where it will be free from dust and 
agitation. After due evaporation has taken 
place, crystals will begin to form, and by their 
color and form each substance may be distin- 
guished. TMs combination of crystals of dif- 
ferent shapes and colors will form a beautiftil 
and pleasing ornament. To preserve it, it should 
be placed under a glass. The materials can be 
obtained of any druggist for a trifling sum. 

Origin op the Word "Whig."— In the six- 
teenth century there arose in England a party 
opposed to the king, and in favor of a republican 
form of government, in which the people would 
have a voice. The party adopted as their motto, 
** We hope in God." The initials, or first letter 
cf each word combined, read, " Whig," and were 
used to name or designate the party. Thus the 
word "Whig," originally meant opposition to 
kings and monarchies, and friendship for the 
T«ry form of government under which we exist. 
It originated in England a century and a half 
before our Bevolution. 

Emphatic Words.— In writing, particularly 
manuscript to be printed, words or sentences in- 
tended to be printed in CAPITALS are distin- 



guished by having three lines drawn under them; 
in SMALL capitals, by two lines ; and in iteU' 
ie$, by one. 

Words printed in this manner are used chiefly 
to point out emphatical expressions, but too fre- 
quent use of them in composition tends to con- 
found the sense, and shows bad taste in^the 
writer. 

Names of Various Sizes or Books,— ^<>iio 
denotes a sheet of paper folded into two leaves, 
making four pages, as common newspapers; 
quarto, or, as abbreviated, 4to, is a sheet di- 
vided into four leaves, or eight pages; octavo, 
or 8vo, a sheet divided into eight leaves, or. six- 
teen pages; duodecimo, 12mo, or twelves, a 
sheet into twelve leaves, or twenty-four pages 
So, also, sixteens, or 16mo, eighteens or 18mo, 
twenty-fours or 24mo, thirty- twos or 32mo, forty- 
eights or 48mo, sixty-fours or 64mo, are the sev- 
eral designations of sheets when folded into six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty- 
eight, lind sixty-four leaves ; making twice the 
number of pages. 

The Student is composed of two sheets, each 
folded into eight leaves, hence it is an oetoM* 
Sheets of paper are of difierent sizes, hence all 
octavos are not of the same size. Tlie same va- 
riations exist in the other sizes of books. 

Words are the daughters of the mind, hut ac- 
tions are the sons of the soul. 

To Adam, Paradise was home; to the good 
among his descendants, home is a Paradise. 

Gents and Gentlemen. — ^There is a Lon* 
don cockneyism that begins to be used among 
some persons in this country ; it is the substitu- 
tion of the word gent for gentleman. This is a 
vulgarism. However, in England, these terms 
have a more distinctive meaning, it would seem 
from the followiDg: 

A waiting-maid at a country inn, on beuig 
asked how many « gents" there were in the 
house, replied, " Three gents and four gentle- 
men." " Why do you make a distinction, Bet- 
ty?" said the interrogator. Her answer wa8» 
" Why, the gents are only Aa{^ gentlemen, p«v 
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NHS from the coaniry , who come on horseback ; 
fte others haye their eanriAges, and are real 
fiaAtmetk.*' 

Book Bokkowxitg.— We remember, when a 
Kkool-boy, a practice in onr school of wriUng on 
ifa« fly leavee <^ books, some eaution to those 
fho ought chance to borrow them. One of those 
flQBmenced with, ** Steal not this book« etc." 
nut inaeriptfon neTer appeared to ns as pos- 
MHBg madlL 8«ue ; bat the following we would 
watmnd to the attention of all book-borrowers : 

** If thou art borrowed by.* friend, 

B%bt welcome sImII he be 
To read, to etady, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 

«]lot that Imparted knowledge dolh 
Diminiah learning's store, 
But books, I find, if often lent, 
Betum to nae no more. 

"Bead dowly, panae frequently, think seriously. 

Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the eomers of the leares not turned down.* 

h this month, Aogost, there are^t^e Sundays, 
N Mondays, and fi.Te Tuesdays. 

Vlio is wise ? He that learns from erery one. 
Vlko is powerfiil ? He who goTems his own paa- 
BODi. Who is rich ? He who is content. 

the doors of the Temple of Flattery are so low, 
tint it etn only be entered by crawling. 

BiFRAHGIBIIJTY OF LiGHT. — ^lu reply tO J. 

B.W.,of ni., we answer, the position assumed 
in Our Muaeum for May, that the least refran- 
gible rays remain longest abore the horizon, we 
believe to be correct. It is easily demonstrable 
tbat the rays composixig a beam of light possess 
different degrees of refrangibility ; and it is a 
veil-known fact that light, in passing obliquely 
^ a rarer into a denser medium, is bent toward 
tline extending from the surface to the center 
of the denser medium ; in other words, it enters 
^e denser medium in a more perpendicular di- 
leetion than that with which it meets its surface. 
Ihe rays of light from the sun, falling ob- 
^nely npcm the atmosphere which surrounds 
^ earth, are bent downward, or toward the 
Mrth. That the least refrangible rays would 
^*i"*i& longest Tisible, may be illustrate4 by 
^'^ a diagram of lines representing the 
, ^ in the speotrom, and placing it in the po- 
*i^ that the rays would hare in entering the 
^^*>qN:e,with the violet downward and red 



at the top, then taking a small globe, or an ap- 
ple and holding it opposite the diyerging ends of 
these lines, turn it round in a direction oppoaita 
from the source of the rays, sa the earth turns* 
when it will readily be perceiyed that the violet 
ray would first sink below the horizon, and the 
red remain longest Tisible. Hence, if the red 
rays chiefly compose the light reflected to onr 
▼ision, whatever substance reflects them must 
baye a red appearance. 

MiNisTcn's Makchiwo OnDEns.— A yovag 
clergyman meeting the Duke of Wellington, in« 
quired if he did not think it almost useless and 
extrayagant to preach the goepel to the Hindoos. 
The duke immediately rejoined, "Look, sir, 
to your marching orders— Preach the gospel to 
eyery creature." 

▲NSWERS TO QUESTIONS AND ENIGMAS IN JVNX 
AND JULY NUMBERS. 

The diflference between six dozen dozen and 
half a dozen dozen is 792. There is no differ- 
ence between | of }, and } of }. By G. H. 8.— 
In the phrase, ** No prudence whateyer," what'- 
ever is a pronominal or an indefinite adjectiye, 
qualifying prudence.— In the phrase, "Whieh 
requires more hands than ours," the word ours 
is a pronoun, nominatiye case to the yerb are, 
understood — more hands than ours are. 

How to diyide the contents of an 8 gallon cask 
of wine, equally, using only the cask, a 6, and a 
8 gallon measure. The contents of the yessels, 
at each transfer, is shown in these columns. 

Caak— 5-3 

First fin the 5 gal. meaflure from the cask . 3. 5. 

Then fill the 3 gal. meaa. from the 5 gal. meaa. 3. 2. 3 

Next pour contents of 3 gaL meaa. into the caak 6. S. 41 
Then pour the S gala, lefk in 5 gaL meaa. into 3 

gaL meaa 6. 0. S 

Next fill the 5 gaL meaa. frt>m the caak . . 1. 5. 9 

Then fill 3 gal. meas. from 5 gal. meaa. . . L 4. 3 

Lastly, pour contenta of 3 gaL meaa into the caak 4. 4. 

The answer to the enigma by H. W. Ross ia 
"Youmans* Glass-Book of Chemistry." The 
writer made a mistake in it, by omitting seme 
of the letters, yet seyeral haye sent us the cor- 
rect answer, and also detected the arror. 

The earnest wish of a young trie at Alben 
is, <* Long live The Student and it$ editor. 

What eyery one should do is, *^ Avoid ex* 
tremes." We do not giye the names or initials 
of those who send us these answers, becanst 
they are sent us by so many different persons, 
that we haye not room for them. But do not l«l 
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this fact deter anj one from replying to the 
questions, or the enigmas. 

HovD to ascertain the Distance of a Thun^ 
der Storm.— TlAce the finger on the pulse, and 
the moment the flash of lightning is seen, com- 
mence counting the beats. If you feel six pul- 
sations before you hear the thunder, the storm 
is one mile away ; if twelye pulsations, it is two 
miles, and so on. 

-Prom what is the word electricity derived? 
From a Greek word signifying amber j because 
it was in the friction of this substance that it 
was first disoorered. A full explanation may 
be found in Parker*s Philosophy, page 194. 

"Why does a gun kick ? In reply to this ques- 
tion, J., of Columbus, 0., says : ** The rebound of 
the gun is certainly caused by the resistance the 
ball or wad meets with from the air at the mo- 
ment of leaying the barrel, which resistance re- 
acts upon the barrel, and driyes it backward, or 
causes it to ' kick.' " The idea of a vacuum 
being produced in the barrel is, without doubt, 
erroneous, notwithstanding the authority of a so 
called scientifio work. 

qiTKBTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY OUR READERS. 

FromE. A. F.,ofVt. 
Why do the sun and moon appear so much 
larger when they rise in the east, than they do 
at the meridian ? 

FromW. C. L.,ofR. L 
Is it injurious to health to keep plants in a 
sitting or sleeping room ? 
From J. B. W.,ofIll. 
Who first introduced the following arithmeU- 
cal signs, viz :+. — » =» +» -^ - 

ENIGMAS. 

From Hettte, of Painesyille, Ohio. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 13, 11, 5, crowns many a head. 
My 2, 11, 13, is a kind of grain. 
My 11, 7, 5, is an example of indnstry. 
My 16, 11, 13, is what erery one does. 
My 5, 11, 9, 13, 6, is often extraragantly indulged. 
My 1, 14, 3, 3, 10, is generally a place of much eontrO' 

rersy. 
My 15, 4, 7, 8, is the shignlar of ours. 
My whole is something that pleases every body. 

I am composed of seren letters. 
Vy 1, 7, 3, is one of the works of creation. 
My 6; 4, S, 3 is one of the passagw tiirongh wUeh the 

blood flows. 
My 5, 7, 2, 3, descends to the earth. 
My whole is a Heathen Goddess, and the name of the 

eomposeroftiiif. 
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POSITION or THE ViSIBLE PLANETS. YUKXTS 
will be found in the constellation Gemini 
during this month. It is now a morning star, 
hence will be visible in the east before sanrise. 
During the latter part of the month it will be 
visible in the daytime, when the sky is favora- 
ble. Jupiter is now in the constellation lAbra, 
and near the middle of it. It can be seen in the 
west after sunset, and may readily be distin- 
guished by its steady brilliant light. Mars is 
now in Virgo. It can also be seen in the west 
during the early part of the night. It appears 
much smaller than Jupiter, and gives a reddish 
light. Saturn may be found about the middle 
of Aries, It is visible during the latter part of 
the night. It gives a pale white light, and ap- 
pears about the size of a star of the second mag- 
nitude. The rings of this planet are now visible 
with a telescope of even moderate power. 

Planets may be distinguished from the fixed 
stars by their steady light, while the light firom 
the stars constantly twinkles. 

Two Full Moons in one Month. — There 
was a full moon on the first of July, and another 
on the thirtieth. This circumstance, of two 
full moons in one month, had not occurred siooe 
1776. 



Kossuth's Departure. — On Wednesday, the 
14th of July, Louis Kossuth left New York ob 
board the steamship Africa, for England. He 
remained in this country a little more than sevea 
months ; and that period has been seven months 
of eloquent orations in behalf of humanity and 
freedom, pronounced from a moving rostron, 
before the States of our Union. Most f^ithlblly 
and nobly has he pleaded his cause, though sur- 
rounded by disheartening discouragements. 

He obtained 90,000 dollars during his sojourn \ 
in this country, to aid him in efforts for the free- 
dom of Hungary. In the opinion of many, his 
mission here has been a failure. Though he car* 
ries back with his return to the old world as 
little of the treasures of the new, yet his laborf 
here have not been in vun. He has enkindled 
new ideas of freedom and humanity in thehearti 
of the American people which will not perish. 
The boys and girls who are school children to- 
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itywUl indorse and deyelop the noble princi- 
ples of Btatesmaoship, and the sublime exam- 
ples of patrlotiBm, which have been so ably and 
wofiderfully exhibited by this Apostle of Free- 
dom. 

Our oountry owes him a debt of gratitude for 
hifl unremitted labors among us, and some day 
we shall pay it to his country in large measure. 
One generation hence the recollection of haying 
heard his thrilling eloquence here will be suffi- 
eient to loosen the hands into beneficence toward 
the cause he pleaded. Not alone to us has Kos- 
lath Bp(^en, but to the world, and to the future ; 
and the world shall yet learn his worth, and the 
fatnre requite his labors. 

No where on the pages of history can be found 
a career of lofty, soul-stirring eloquence, and 
unswerving constancy to his country's cause, 
amid deepest trials and the most appalling dis- 
couragements, equal to that of Kossuth. Greece 
had its Demosthenes and its Epaminondas — 
Borne her Cicero and her Caesars — Scotland its 
Bruce— Switserland her Tell— England its Earl 
of Chatham — Ireland her O'Connell — and Amer- 
ica, happy, glorious America, her patriotic Henry 
and her immortal Washington ; but humanity 
and the world has a Kossuth. 

laoN Paper. — At a late Prussian Industrial 
Bxhibition, Count Renard, a large proprietor of 
iron works, exhibited sheet-iron of such a degree 
of tenuity that the leaves can be used for paper. 
One of the finest sorts the machinery rolls, is 
70,040 square feet, of what may be called leaf 
iron, from a hundred pounds of metal. A book- 
Uer of Breslau has made an album of nothing 
else, the pages of which turn as flexibly as the 
finest fabric of linen rags. 

ViKETARDB MT Ohxo. — ^Thero are at least 
l>20O aores of vineyards around Cincinnati alone, 
giTittg employment to no less than 600 efficient 
laborers, at an annual cost of $20,000, and pro- 
ducing in moderately favorable seasons, 240,000 
gallons of wine. 

Cholera. — ^This fearful disease prevails at 
the southwest, along the Mississippi River, in 
«cw Orleans, also at the Isthmus, on the route to 
California. 

N. y. State Normai. School. — The closing 
dercises of this institution took place at Alba- 
^7* N. Y., on the 8th day of July; on which oc- 
<i^on eighteen ladies and nineteen gentlemen 



were graduated. Prof. Geo. R. Perkins, who 
has been the principal of the school since the 
death of the lamented Page, has resigned. Sam- 
uel B. Woolworth, A.M., for many years the 
principal of the academy at Homer, N. Y., has 
been chosen to succeed Prof. Perkins. Mr. Silas 
T. Bowen remains in the school, as formerly. 
The friends of this noble institution have reasons 
for congratulation in view of the arrangements 
made for continuing its efficiency. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

Henry Clay. — ^This venerable statoeman died 
at Washington, D. C, after a long illness, on 
Tuesday, the 29th of June. His last words were, 
" I am dying, I am going.'* His death was calm 
and peaceful as an infant's sleep. He was 76 
years of age, and has been actively engaged In 
the public affairs of our government for half a 
century. 

His remains were removed to Ashland, Ey , for 
burial ; and conveyed from Washington by the 
way of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and Lexington. His funeral obsequies haTe 
been celebrated in the principal cities of the 
Union. These ceremonies took place in New 
York on the 20th of July. The procession on \ 



this occasion was nearly four miles long. Pla- 
ces of business were closed, and the buildings 
along the route of the procession were draped 
in deepest mourning. All parlies and all classes 
joined in this tribute to a departed statesmaa, 
and there was an universal expression of a na- 
tion's sorrow. 

4 « » 



WHY DO SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH SO 

LITTLE? 



BY A. D. LORD. 



r:* is a common complaint that our schools are 
inefficient, that scholars seem to a^scomplish 
but little, comparatively, with all the boasted 
improvements of modern times. This is doubt- 
less often true ; we have no wish to deny it. It 
is equally true that there are reasons for the 
fact. Children do not act without motives— they 
will not study without inducements to mental 
effi>rt; yet they can not be expected fully to 
appreciate the value of knowledge, or to improve 
their time because they feel the importance and 
necesi^ity of so doing. Other motives than those 
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whieh impel the adult to seek information, the 
professional man to improve himself, or the man 
of science to prosecnte his researches, must be 
brought to bear upon them. Among these mo- 
tives, one of the most powerful is the love of 
approbation— not of their fellows merely, norsof 
their teacher alone. They need to feel that the 
•ye of their parents, of the men and women in 
the district whom they are accustomed to respect 
and revere, are upon them ; that if they conduct 
with propriety, it is seen ; if they improve, it is 
noticed ; if they manifest ingenuity and intelli- 
gence, it is observed ; and that if they are cour- 
teous, frank, truthfol, magnanimous and consci- 
entious in all their intercourse, and faithful in 
all their duties, it will be known and approved 
of all men. 

Let a score of the best workmen, in any trade, 
be employed upon a work which would require 
months for its completion ; let each be paid for 
Ills day's work, whether he did little or much, 
and whether that was well or ill done ; let no 
(nle of their fellow-citizens come near from one 
week to another, to compare the idleness of one 
with the diligence of another, the ingenuity and 
taste of a third with the dullness and awkward- 
ness of his neighbor ; and would it be possible 
fbr any master-workman, unless elevated almost 
infinitely above them, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into habits of carelessness and indolence ? 



What motives to fidelity, to effort for improve- 
ment, could he bring to bear upon them ? But 
let the same men be employed on the same en- 
terprise, under the same superintendent, and let 
him frequently receive calls from his fellow-cit- 
izens, manifesting an interest in the work he had 
planned and which the laborers were embodying 
in fiiir and beautiful proportions under his di- 
rection; let them drop to the workmen express- 
ions of their admiration of the plan and the 
skill of the designer ; let men of character and 
influence commend the fidelity of the workmen; 
let gentlemen of intelligence and taste notice the 
individual artists and inqtiire their names; and 
would not these laborers be totally unlike the 
men they were in the former case ? And could 
any thing short of superhuman power secure, in 
the first, any thing like the results which would 
be accomplished, without any appearance of effort 
on the part of the superintendent, in the second 
case? 

Need we make the application to the course 
generally pursued with reference to schools of 
every grade? Children and youth are influ- 
enced in the same manner as adults, though to a 
much greater extent, by the motives above 
named. Need we say, that schools can not ra- 
tionally be expected to prosper unless visited and 
encouraged by parents and citizens ? — Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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WORLD'S CONVENTION. 

▲ NEW SCHOOL SXERCI8E. 

THE Boston Traveler gives an account of a 
novel school-exercise which has recently 
been practiced in one of the public schools 
in that city with great success. The exercise 
proves to be both interesting and profitable to 
the pupils there, and we doubt not would be 
found equally useful in other schools. We have 
styled it a World's Convention from its charac- 
ter, and for the benefit of teachers will describe 
the plan alluded to, hoping that many of our 
readers may be persuaded to try it. However, 
as the plan given here would not be adapted to 
all schools, each teacher will of course modiQr it 
to 0ait the clas^ of pupils under his charge. 



To each pupil of the most advanced class in 
school, let one or more of the countries of the 
earth be assigned. For instance, to one. Great 
Britain, to another, France, Switzerland and 
Italy, to another, Russia, Austria and Hungary, 
to another, Africa, to another, California, to 
another, the islands of the Pacific, to another, 
tihe Middle States, to another, the Southern, to 
another. New England, etc., embracing the 
whole globe. Let each of these pupils be con- 
sidered as a representative of the country as- 
signed to him, whose duty it shall be to prepare 
and give a brief description of his country, em- 
bracing its geographical position and features, 
its history, and from week to week, a aummaiy 
of all matters of interest found among the recent 
news from his country. 
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Then, once a week or once in two weeks, as 
fluy be deemed most desirable, let a specified 
time be regularly set apart for hearing the re- 
I ports of these representatiyes. It might be well 
to allow the whole school to participate in the 
exercise, as listeners. At the first meeting of 
this World's Conyention, it would probably oc- 
:apjr sufficient time for the representatiyes to 
iescribe the location of their respectiye coun- 
tries, giying also a brief geographical account 
3f them. On the next occasion let the history 
t)e given, embracing its internal improyements, 
railroads, canals, telegraphs, etc., and the con- 
iition of society. , 

At subsequent conyentions, the reports will 
consist chiefly of the matters of interest gleaned 
from the recent news of the day, with additions 
of such other historical, or other descriptions of 
the manners and customs of the people as may 
be gathered from narratiyes of trayels. These 
reports may be made in writing, and read by the 
papil, or related orally. 

Suppose the school has assembled for this ex- 
ercise on Friday afternoon, July 16th. The 
papiWho represents Great Britain will speak 
of the remoyal of the Crystal Palace, of the 
Catholic excitement there, of the prorogueing of 
Parliament, and of the telegraph betweeen Dub- 
lin and Holyhead. The one representing France 
vonld tell of the recent plot against Louis Na- 
poleon, the extravagance of the goyemment, the 
passage of a French steam yessel of war through 
the Dardenelles, etc. Another would relate the 
iBost important news from California One 
might speak of the death of Henry Clay, and 
the remoyal of his remains from Washington to 
Ashland. Thus let the whole world be traycrs- 
ed, and the leading items of interesting news be 
gathered and related before the school. 

Who will say that such an exercise will not 
prove highly adyantageous ? It will giye schol- 
ars information which will become of great ben- 
efit to them. Thus, instead of little or nothing 
being learned in relation to the present history 
of the world as it transpires from day to day, 
the young will possess a knowledge of the cur- 
Rnt events, and store their minds with much 
QBeful knowledge. With the aid of the teacher's 
explanations the pupils engaged in such an ex- 
ercise may be able to carry home much valuable 
information to their parents. It would also 
awaken an interest in the minds of the young to 
tead something in the newspaper besides stories 



and anecdotes ; they would soon learn to seek 
for the department of intelligence, now so com- 
monly neglected by them. 

A similar plan might be applied to the scien- 
ces. Let one pupil be appointed to report ev- 
ery thing new relating to astronomy, another, to 
geology, another, chemistry, and another, me- 
chanic arts, etc. Each of these may have the 
whole world for his field. Occasionally, let an 
hour be spent in hearing these reports of the 
advancements and discoveries in science, and the 
new inventions which have been made, and the 
teachers themselves will be surprised to witness 
the alacrity and interest with which pupils will 
study subjects generally considered dry and un- 
interesting. Who will try these exercises, and 
send us an account of their practical operations? 



EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

N. Y. State' Teachers' Association will 
convene at the lecture room of the Presbyterian 
church, Elmira, N. T., at 10 o'clock, A.M., o& 
Wednesday, the 4th inst. This occasion is €K* 
pected to be one of unusual interest. 

A committee will be at the depdt in Elmira, 
on the arrival of the passenger trains, to condnei 
delegates to the place of meeting, and to their 
apartments. Arrangements have been made by 
the generous-hearted eitisens of the place to en* 
tertain the ladies gratuitously. 

The American Institute of Instruction, 
will hold its twenty-third annual meeting at 
Troy, N. Y., on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
the 6th 7th, and 9th days of this month. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education will hold its annual 
meeting at Newark, N. J., commencing on Tues- 
day the 10th inst., and continne three or four 

days. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement OF Science will convene at Cleve- 
land, 0., on Wednesday, the 18th inst. Prof. 
Benj. Pierce, of Cambridge, is President of this 
Association for 1862. 

Arrangements have been made, for procuring 
tickets to go on the N. Y. & Erie R. R. to or 
from either of the first three of these conven- 
tions at half the regular fares. Certificates 
which will entitle the holders to this deduction 
can be obtained at the office of The Student, 
also at the Rooms of the Board of Education* 
City HaU, New York. 
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TSB POBTICAL WO»Kg OF FITZ-GhKENB HaTLBCK. 

New Edition. 12mo ; 232 pages. Published by J. S. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York. 

Halleck's poetical fame is too well known to need any 
commendation from us. What school boy does not re- 
member his '* Marco Bozzaris ?" Halleck stands among 
the foremost of American poets ; and the present volume 
can hardly fail to prove acceptable, published as it is on 
the best of paper, and in the neatest style. 

RouoHiNO IT IN THK BusH. By Mrs. Moodie. Pub- 
lished by Gea P. Putnam, No 10 Park Place. 

This work forms Nos. 12 and 13, or the yolumes for the 
Ist and 15th of July, of Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library. 
The writer of this interesting narrative emigrated from 
England to Canada in 1&32. Her husband there engaged 
in farming in the pioneer settlements. This occupation 
-was alike new to Mr. and Mrs. Moodie, and as might be 
expected under such circumstances, many trials and pri- 
vations had to be enconntered< Mrs. Moodie is a sister 
of Agnes Strickland, who wrote the histories of the 
Queens of Enghmd, and she also possesses reputation as 
a writer. In these volumes now before us, she has given 
a simple narrative of her own adventures, and the 
flccnes she encountered in Canada. Her descriptions are 
paraded by a freshness and humor which renders them 
highly entertaining. Travelers will find this a capital 
companion during their sununer rambles in the country. 

Thk Kniouts ot England, Frakck, and Scotland. 
By Henry William Herbert. 12mo; 426 pages. Red- 
field, Clinton Hall, New York. 

This is a volume of tales and sketches, or legends of 

love and chivabry, in which history and romance are 

blended. The author has many admirers among the 

reading public, but for ourselves we have very little taste 

for this kind of literature, and less inclination to read it, 

henco only know of what the volume before ua consists 

by a huBty glance. 

A Manual of Astbonomt, and the use of Globes, for 
Schools and Academies. By Henry Kiddle. Small 
12mo; 130 pages. Published by Newman &, Ivison, 
199 Broadway, New York. 1852. 

A work well adapted for the object it was designed to 
accomplish — that of furnishing a text-book on the sub- 
ject of Astronomy for teaching the elements of this inter- 
esting science. While it is an elementary work, and 
contains but a few diagranu, yet it is more complete than 
taiany larger works, which are more profusely illustrated. 
Teachers desirous of using a work of this character will 
do well to examine the one now before us. 

Tbb Scibncb and A&t of Pbkuanship. By Ediy^in 
D. Babbitt, in two quarto books. Published by New- 
man & Ivison, New York. Price, Book I., 12,^ cent&; 
Book II., 18 3-4 cents. 

Few persons who attempt to give instruction in pen- 
manship possess any knowledge of its principles. They 
do not stop to learn the philosophy, and science, if it may 
be so termed, on which the formation of letters should 
depend, but by chance or otherwise, get a habit of making 
letters in a certain manner and shape, and then follow it 
themselves and teach it to others. Doubtless this fact has 
much to do with the cause of so many miserable ,wTiters. 
In the present work Mr. Babbitt has given and explained 



the principles of a systematic penmanship, which, though 
the forms of some of his letters may not please all, will 
be found valuable to teachers and others. 



PoFULAH and Phactical Sciencb. Under this tide 
Mr. Geo. P. Putnam has commenced a aeries of attractire 
and popular treatises, to be issued in a form similar to 
the Semi-Monthly Library. Volume one has been pub- 
lished. It consists of a treatise on The Solar SygUm, de- 
scriptive of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, including an 
account of all the recent discoveries, by J. Russell Hind, 
foreign secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. 12mo, 198 pages, price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English Litbbaturb. By Thomas B. 
Shaw, B.A., Professor of English Literature in the Im 
perial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. A New 
American Edition, with a Sketch of American Lite- 
rature by Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo ; 500 pages. Pub- 
lished by Blanchard and Lea, Philadelphia. 
Like the principal publications of Blanchard and Lea, 
this possesses a classical and standard merit. It traces 
the English Language from its origin to the present day, 
giving a brief, yet comprehensive account of the various 
authors and productions which form the landmarks of 
English Literature, from the age of Chaucer to the pro- 
ductions of Wordsworth, Moore, Hood, Dickens, and 
others of our own times. That portion relating to Amer- 
ican literature commences with the colonies, and includes 
the distinguished authors from that period to the present. 
The style of this work, and the masterly manner in 
which the subject is treated, renders it no ordinary pro- 
duction. No work has come under our observation con- 
taining as comprehensive and interesting views of the 
literary character and genius of the distinguished writers 
in the English Language, together with a biographical 
sketch of them, as the one now before us. To every one 
who is desirous of knowing to whose productions and 
characters we are indebted for the present condition ot 
our language, and who have contributed most largely to 
its advancement, do we commend this work; and espec- 
ially would we invite the attention of teachers to it. 

The Futubb of Nations : In what consists its'seca- 
rity. This is Kossuth^s farewell address to the Amen 
can people, delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, June 21, 1852. It is published by Fowlei's and 
Wells in a very neat 12mo pamphlet of 48 pages, printed 
on the best of paper and plain type. Price ten cents. 

The address is too long for our columns, or we should 
be happy to lay it before our readers, but we take great 
pleasure in commending it to the careful perusal of ev- 
ery body. The New York Evening Post, says of it :— 

" Kossuth appears no where greater than in this able dis- 
course. His comprehensive politics, his beautiful sym- 
pathies, his power over language, his poetic imnginalion, 
his magnetic and melting earnestness of purpose, are 
blended with that depth of religious feelinff which gives 
to his character as a patriot the sanctity and unction of a 
prophet." 

Tallis' Scripttjbe Natural History fob Youth, 
Part 13, has been received. This is an intiRresting work ; 
its illustrations are beautiful. J. Tamils & Co., 40 Joha 
Street, New York. 

Thb Ambrican Railroad Quidb, by Curran, Dins- 
more & Co., 22 Spruce Street, New York; is worthy a 
place in all railroad traveler's pockets. It contains time 
tables, distances, fares, etc., of all the railroada in the 
United States. Price only 12^ cents. 
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BT MISS MART C. SKELTS. 

The great, the good, the wiae, the Jaf t, 
Are neyer yalued till they're dust; 
Nor till they mutter ' earth to earth,' 
Can men perceive another's worth/' 



HOW little we live in the present ! Rest- 
less and unsatisfied, we fain would 
turn away from its earnest calls; 
fiun would stray from its paths of dull 
reality, to rove 'mid other, more congenial 
scenes. Recollections and anticipations 
crowd upon the soul, and with their 
witching imagery beguile us from life's 
higher, sterner duties. The mighty past 
looms up before us, with its treasured 
joys and sorrows ; and visions bright and 
sad come trooping through memory's 
vista, awakening long-slumbering thoughts, 
bringing forth smiles and tears, and stir- 
ring the heart's depths with strange and 
winning power. Departed years and early 
days, in all their happy freshness, come 
back again; dear, familiar faces, loved 
smiles, and kind voices seem with us once 
more, and a thousand fond associations 
throng around the heart. 

Very pleasant, yet mournful to the soul, 
are these memories of the past ; and oh ! 
how we love to linger over them. They 
come to us all; in all times; upon the 
heart's pure tablet they are traced in lines 
that may never be efiaced ; a word, a look, 
a tone, or some olden strain, will touch 
the electric chord. They come like spirit- 
voices, whispering to the heart: "Look 
not mournfully upon the past. Wisely 
improve the present — ^it is thine." Oh ! 
precious, priceless is the boon of memory. 
Who would drink of Lethe's wave 1 Who 
would quaff from the oblivious bowl? 

Nor yet alone amid the buried past does 
the heart love to roam. Ever seeking that 
beyond its present grasp, disappointed with 
the world's realities^ it si^crounds itself 

▼OIk — V. JTO v.— SBPT. 1S52. 



with the ideal, and revels 'mid scenes of 
its own penciling, replete and glowing 
with beauty. In the buoyancy of youth, 
and in the vigor of maturity, it weaves for 
itself .an ideal future, brilliant with immor- 
tality. Dreams haunt the soul — ^bright, 
bewitching, fascinating; and there are 
lofly longings for the high, the true, the 
beautiful — eager aspirations and earnest 
strivings for that which may not be at- 
tained. Prophetic visions of ever-chang. 
ing hues, haloed all around with glory, 
enshrine themselves within the gallery of 
the soul, and with their magic presence 
urge and lure it onward to its distant goal. 
Earth holds out her varied phantoms, 
and oh ! how many immortal energies are 
wasted in seeking to grasp them ! Pleas- 
ant, yet delusive, are their voices. Fame 
sounds loud her trumpet ; she lifts on high 
her laurel wreath ; and thousands of earth's 
gifled ones have tdled and struggled, oh ! 
how earnestly, through a weary life, if but 
their names might be caught by the paean 
note, and echoed through coming ages. 
For, oh! "to live unknown, unnoticed, 
unreno^ed ! to die unpraised, unepitaph 
ed !" to pass away, and be no more re- 
membered, and " leave no whisperings of 
a name on earth — such thoughts lie cold 
about the heart," and make it sad. There- 
fore would they toil, and suffer, and en- 
dure; ay, 

" Would brare a life of tears, 
To win an honored name ; 
One aweet and heaiat-awakening tone 
From the silver trump of Fame." . 

*At the Thirteenth Annual Commencement ot the 
Rntffer's Female Inatitate, New York, July 9, 18S3; thia 
production waa aelected aa the Prize Oompoaition of tiie 
First Department, for which a gold niedal waa awarded 
to the writer. 
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This is their earnest aim; it becomes 
their every thought. This cheers'them on- 
vr&xd in their arduous career; and if, at 
times, sadness, and weariness, apd disap^ 
pointment creep over them, they need but 
to look at their guiding star, and its daz- 
zling radiance kindles new vigor ; and with 
higher hopes and loftier aspirations, they 
press onwwrd to the accomplishment of 
their great purposes. Yet the world looks 
coldly on uiem ; it scorns them, it spurns 
them ; and dark and dreary is their path. 
Long years pass away; youth's hopes 
have faded ; early dreams have vanished, 
and stem and bitter realities have chilled 
the heart. The taper of life burns low, 
and its light is fast dying away. 

Worn and exhausted, these sons of 
genius lay themselves down and sleep 
their last, long sleep. Their work is ac- 
complished. They have traced their 
names upon imperishable records. They 
have left behind the impress of their great 
minds, in '^ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn." And now the world, 
the " scomer of their living, becomes the 
patron of their dead merit." From lip 
to lip their names are passed ; from age 
to age they are handed down, and their 
glorious thoughts are sent forth upon the 
world, to be sought and won, and become 
* enshrined within the hearts of the multi- 
tude, who little dream that 

"The soul whence those high gifts were shed 
Did faint in solitude." 

The world stands over the graves of de- 
parted worth, and talks of gifted powers, 
of errors, of follies, and misfortunes. Oh ! 
could the lowly grave^stone speak, how 
many a tale of sorrow might it reveal ! 

Why is it that thus the gifted ones of 
earth are doomed to disappointment, to 
live unappreciated, to die almost unknown? 
Their days begin in hope and gladness, but 
end in gloom and woe ; ofttimes in mad- 
ness. They become familiar with want, 
and pain, and sorrow; "with prison-bars, 
atid the damp, weeping walls of dungeons." 
Not until they have passed away to the 
silent land, where the " weary are at rest," 
not until the long grass waves over their 
moldering forms, can the world perceive 
their greatness. Then Fame ws^es up; 



upon the dead brow i|he places her laurel- 
wreath, and lifting up her voice, she swells 
her clarion notes till their tones reach ev- 
ery heart, and distant ages re-echo the 
deep, thrilling strains. All too late to 
THEM comes her pleasant song : for what 
is glory to the silent dead 1 Too high the 
price; too dearly bought is that bright, 
unfading wreath. 

" How majestically such names appear 
in history — ^wrapped in gloom, yet glori- 
ous as a night with stars !" Through the 
long, dim vista of the past they come to 
us, encircled with a halo of glory — the 
glory of the dead. And though the dust 
of centuries lies over their forms, they 
live with us yet; in their great thoughts; 
in the mighty words they have uttered; 
in the wondrous labors they have achieved. 

We, too, would live in the memory of 
others. We, too, would be, 

" When counUess years have passed. 
The good man's glowing theme." 

We cling to earth and all its vanities, and 
strive through life to win an earthly name, 
that we may live in a future age, as the 
illustrious dead live in this. We can not 
bear to pass away, and be forgotten by 
the world. Forgotten! Vw a mournful 
word — ^heart-sickening, saddening to the 
soul. 
Better is it to wui the heart 

" From all these dreams of strife 
And toil, to write a name within 
The glorious Book of Life. 

"Then shall Old Time, who, rolling on, 
Impels us toward the tomb, 
Prepare for each a glorious crown. 
Through endless years to bloom." 
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Self-Examination, — Frequently ask 
yourself what you have done, why you 
have done it, and how you have done it 
This will teach you to inspect your ac- 
tionSy your motives, and the manner t» 
which you discharge youtr duty. 

You can not fathom your mind. There 
is a well of thought there which has no 
bottom. The more you draw from it, the 
more clear and plentiful it will be. 
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1"ADY JAKE GREY 



BT UttS. LYIIIA I 

LioY Jane Grxy, who in some of the 
historic annals of England, bears the 
title of queen, was the daughter of 
Heniy, Marquis of Dorset, and a partaker 
of royal blood, through her mother, Fran- 
ces Brandon, daughter of the Princess 
Mary, sister of Ilenry VIII., and Queen 
Dowager of France, at the time of her 
marri^e with the Duke of Suffolk. 

Tks subject of this sketch was therefore 
the great grand-daughter of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York. She was bom in 
1536, and distinguished in infancy and 
childhood by surpassing beauty. To this 
attraction, she added many accomplish- 
ments; such as taste and proficiency in 
tile use of the needle and pin, skill in mu- 
sic, both instrumental and vocal, perfect 
grace of manners, and el^ance in conver- 
ution. 

Att^nments still more profound were 
hers, and to a critical knowledge of her 
own language she added the French and 
Italian, Latin and Greek, Hebrew, CSialdee, 
tod Arabic. 

Learned men of the age assert that she 



wrote in each with ihcUity. These attain 
raents, so- far from inspiring self-oonceit, 
were mingled with modesty, and embel- 
lished by a charm of a sweet and serene 

Domestic eilucation was in those days 
marked by strictness of discipline; tmd 
it is remarkable that her own should par- 
ticularly have been characterized by stern- 
ness and severity. Tba eff^t of this on a 
humble, amiable nature was to drive her 
to intellectual pursuits. 

Depressed by the coldness and bitter 
ehidings of her parent^ she turned, as 5 
refuge, to the lessons and encouri^ements 
of her more kind-hearted tutor. Nor did 
her firmly-balanced mind overlook the ul- 
timate gain of even this harsh treatment, 
OT omit to recount among Grod's benefits 
such sharp and severe parents and so gen- 
tle a schoolmaster. Doubtless her early 
and fervent piety thus derived strength. 
The tender heart, checked in its first un- 
foldings, and chilled by rigor, where it 
sought repose, turned to Hun who break- 
eth not the bruised reed, and fomi conso 
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lation. Daily devotion gave her spiritual 
vigor, and a visible blessing descended on 
her mental efforts and enjoyments. 

A little incident related in the history 
of the times will illustrate her fondness 
for study. A gay party having gone out 
to hunt one delight^l summer's day in her 
father's park, she was found by her tutor, 
Sir Roger Ascham, seated alone, intently 
reading the works of Plato, from the orig- 
inal. On expressing his surprise at seeing 
her thus employed, she replied, that she 
found more true pleasure in such pursuits 
than in all the splendor and excitement of 
&shionable amusement. 

Her rank and participation in royal 
blood required her occasional attendance 
at court. There her grace and accomplish- 
ments, united to her singular humility, 
attracted the admiration of the young 
Edward the VI., who was himself an ex- 
ample of learning and piety. 

At the age of sixteen she was married 
to Lord Guilford Dudley, a son of the 
Duke of Northumberland. The pomp of 
their nuptials, which were celebrated during 
the bloom and verdure of the month of 
May, gave the last gleam of joy to the 
palace of the declining king. Consump- 
tion had fastened on his vitals a deadly 
fkng, and on the 6th of July following, at 
the age of sixteen, he ceased to breathe. 
The religion which had been his guide in 
health, revealed its sustaining power, un- 
der the debility of sickness, and at the 
approach of death. 

Knowing his sister Mary, the heir to 
the crown, was an earnest devotee of the 
Bomish faith, and dreading the conflicts 
and persecutions that might ensue to the 
realm, he meditated the appointment of 
Lady Jane Grey as his successor. This 
was strongly advocated, perhaps originally 
prompted, by the solicitations of the am- 
bitious Duke of Northumberland, and one 
of the last acts of the enfeebled monarch 
was to authorize a deed of settlement, 
signed by himself and all the Lords of the 
Council, declaring Lady Jane Grey the 
rightful heir of the throne. 

Of this transaction, she who was the 
most immediately interested, was entirely 
ignorant. Her father and the Duke of 
Northumberland, unexpectedly entering 



Durham House, where she resided, an- 
nounced the death of Edward, and her 
own exaltation. Speechless with astoD> 
ishment, the color fled from her lips and 
cheeks, as they fbll upon their knees and 
paid homage to their queen. As soon as 
she could command the power of utterance, 
she besought them in the most pathetic 
terms to desist from their design. 

"Shall I trespass on the undoubted 
rights of Mary and Elizabeth? Shall I, 
who would not steal a shilling, usurp a 
crown 1 Even had I the right, how could 
I consent to accept what was at first un- 
justly torn from Catherine of Arragon, 
and then steeped in the blood of Anne 
Boleyn and Catherine Howard? Shall 
my blood flow like theirs? Must I be 
made the third victim from whom that 
fatal thing has been wrested, with the 
head that wore it ? Oh ! if you love mc 
let me remain in quietness and humility. 
I implore you not to force me to that ex- 
alted station, so sure to be followed by a 
fearful fall." 

But her arguments and her tearful ur- 
gency were alike disregarded. Northum- 
berland, with a tide of strong words, 
assured her that all was done according 
to law and the will of the people. Her 
father, whose slightest look she had been 
accustomed to obey, laid his commands 
upon her. Her mother, always so stately 
and stem, bowed down to beseech her. 
Her husband, whom she tenderly loved, 
entreated her to yield to their united 
wishes. Vanquished by their solicita- 
tions, with a reluctant and heavy heart, 
she suffered herself to be borne away to 
the Tower, more like a victim than like a 
queen. There she was proclaimed, and 
arrayed with the insignia of royalty. But 
the congratulations of the people were 
faintly expressed. The whole nation felt 
the illegality of infringing the rights of the 
daughters of Henry VIII. 

On the tenth day afl;er these events the 
Princess Mary was proclaimed queen, in 
London. The Duke of Suflfolk imparted 
the intelligence to his daughter with a 
faltering voice and disturbed coimtenance. 
But with perfect sincerity she replied : 

" These words are more pleasant to me 
than t^ose in which you bade me to be a 
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queen. In obeying them I did violence to 
my nature, and deeply sinned. Gladly 
now will I make all the reparation in my 
pwer for the injustice of which I have 
been guilty." 

Yet the relinquishment of the scepter 
was not deemed a sufficient explanation ; 
and her heart was agonized at the calami- 
ties to her kindred, of which she had been 
the unoffending cause. Her father and 
father-in-law were arrested, and the latter 
brought to the block. The whole family 
of the Duke of Northumberland were 
thrown into prison; and thither she her- 
self, with her husband, were remanded, 
after having received sentence of death. 

This youQg and beautiful creature, so 
full of gentleness and sensibility, now ex- 
hibited a serene and heroic fortitude. 
Conscious rectitude and piety, that saw 
beyond the grave a brighter home, ena- 
bled her in this fearful adversity to be the 
comforter of others. No gloom shaded her 
countenance, no murmurs escaped her lips. 
Life and its enjoyments were dear, but the 
wiU of God was not only submitted to 
with resignation, but welcomed with be- 
nignity. 

Her imprisonment was cheered by acts 
and offices of devotion. From one of her 
written prayers, which has been preserved, 
we extract the closing sentence : 

" Gird me, I beseech Thee, with thine 
armor, that I may stand fast ; having on 
the breastplate of righteousness, and the 
shoes of the Gospel of Peace. Above all 
things, may I take the shield of faith and 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
thy Spirit, which is thy Holy Word. 
Praying always, that I may refer myself 
wholly to Thy will, abide in Thy pleasure, 
and thus find comfort in all the troubles 
which shall please Thee to send me, see- 
ing that such troubles are profitable to 
my soul, and being assuredly persuaded 
wt all Thou doest must be well." 

This confidence in God was recompensed 

by perfect peace. The last night of her 

life ^e wrote a farewell letter to her sis- 

^ter, and sent her a Greek Testament, as a 

memorial of parting affection. 

"As for my death, good sister, rejoice 
wilfti me that I shall soon be delivered 
from this corruptible life, and put on im- 



mortality. I pray God to send you Hi« 
grace, that you may live in His fear, and 
die in true Christian faith, from which I 
exhort you never to swerve, either for any 
hope of life or fear of death." 

The Pillowing lines were traced with » 
pin on the walls of her cell : 

** Think not, oh mortal, Tilnly gay» 

That thou from human woea art free, 

The bitter cup I drain to-day, 
To-morrow may be drained by thee. 

Harmle«s all malice, if our God be nigh, 
Bootlesa aU joys if He Hie help deny ; 

Patient I paaa theae gloomy hours away, 

And wait the morning of Eternal Day." 

The 12th of February, 1554, twas the 
time appointed for the execution of her 
husband and herself. With the early light 
of that fatal morning, he sent to request a 
farewell interview. But she felt that such 
a meeting would distress them both, and 
impair the fortitude requisite for the awful 
fate that awaited them, by quickening a 
love of that life they were too soon to 
leave. Denying her own desires once 
more to see him whom she tenderly loved, 
she returned a dissuasive message. 

" Such a meeting would add to our af- 
fliction. It would disturb the quiet with 
which we should arm our souls for the 
stroke of death. Defer it until a few mo- 
ments have passed. Then we shall meet 
where unions are severed no more, if we 
carry nothing terrestrial with us to hinder 
that eternal rejoicing." 

When the beloved of her soul was led 
by, to the scaffold, she testified strong and 
involuntary emotion. But suppressing it 
with surprising self-command, she gave 
him her farewell fi'om the window, and, 
like one whose treasures were now in 
heaven, prepared to follow him. In a 
brief space, his bleeding form, stretched 
upon a car, and his severed head, wrapped 
in a linen cloth, were borne by, under the 
same window. She gazed on the fearful 
spectacle immovably, as one with whom 
the bitterness of death was past Then, 
without any tremulousness of hand, she 
inscribed on her tablet-book a few lines, 
which she presented to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, as a token of grateful acknowl- 
edgement for the kindness he had extend- 
ed to her during her imprisonment. 

This parting memento consisted of a 
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sentence in Greek, implykig that though 
his slain body might seem to conyict be- 
tbre men, as the cause of its destruction, 
his most blessed soul would assert her in- 
nocence in the presence of God; one in 
Latin : That man had destroyed the body, 
but a merciful God preserved the soul; 
aM another in English : That if her fault 
had deserved this punishment, her youth 
was dtill s6me palliation, and she commit- 
ted her spirit to her Creator, and her cause 
toposterity. 

Then, with a countenance serenely sweet, 
she obeyed the summons to the block, still 
reeking with her husband's blood. She 
was observed, as she moved gracefully 
onward, to have her eyes bent upon her 
prayer-book, and to give no heed to the 
Romish priests, who, sutroundins her, 
urged and exhorted — for she had early and 
deeply imbii)ed the principles of the Prot- 
(totant &ith. Kneeling on the scaffold, she 
repeated in the most devout manner, and 
with touching intonations, the fifly-first 
Psalm: "Have mercy Upon me. Oh God, 
have merov upon me, according to thy 
loving kindness; according to the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
transgressions," 

Her tuneful voice gathered strength as 
she proceeded, and the sad-eyed people 
listened as to an angel. When she ceased, 
liie grim executioner knelt by her side and 
besought her forgiveness, which she read- 
ily gave. She suffered her woman to re- 
move from h6r neck whatever might im- 
pede the stroke of the axe, and laying her 
beautiful head^ rich with its fair tresses, 
upon the block, clasped her hands meekly, 
and raised her eyes to heaven, as her lips 
uttered for tlie last time on earth, " Lord, 
into thy hand6 I commend my spirit." 
^ " Lady Jane Grey had," says the histOh 
rian. Fuller, "the innocence of childhood, 
the beauty of youth, and the stolidity of 
middle age; and all at the age of seven- 
teen. She had the birth of a priiicess, the 
leammg of a divine, and the life of a saint ; 
yet for the offenses of her parents suffered 
the death of a malefactor."— ^fec^^c?. 
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INbvbr open the door to a little vice, 
lest a great one should enter also. 



EXTRAVAGANT DSE OF LANGUAGE. 

B7 C. A. NORMAJr. 

Of all ambitions man may entertain, 
The worst that can invade a sickly hraln, 
Is that which togtes hotirly for luriniBe, 
And baita its hook with prodigies and Uea. 

COWVBB. 

CONVERSATION, like written composition, 
should use only pure language, and 
employ such terms oif expression as 
are best adapted to convey to the mind of 
the listener a clear and truthful idea of the 
subject. But we are sorry to know that 
the simple relation of truth, without the 
use of extravagant language, is quite too 
uncommon at the present day, especially 
among young people. 

There is a lamentable practice among 
many young ladies, which is imitated by 
" nice young men," of using extravagant 
forms of speech, and of exaggeration in 
their remarks. Could one, listening to the 
conversation of this dass of pers(^s, really 
believe one half he hears to be literal)/ 
true, he might well conclude them to be 
persons who have had a wide experience 
in remarkable adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes; and that they were the most 
favored of mortals, in having enjoyed such 
"supremely lovely scenes,'* and listened 
to such " deliciously charming music." In- 
deed, dne might well wonder how (hey 
happened to be always so fortunate. 

Perhaps, during a previous night, a 
young lady of this class was awakened 
two or thi-ee times ; or may be she did 
i\ot fail asleep for an hour or two after 
retirii^; — in the morning she declares 
that ^0 "did not sleep a wink in all 
night," and often confirms what sensible 
persons infer, from her foolish and exag- 
gerated language, by adding, " I feel like 
a fool." If she takes a short walk during 
the day, it is quite remarkable if she does 
not bring home the announcement of her 
own departure from this life, by the excla> 
mation, " Oh, dear ! Fm tired to death." 

Does she see a beautiful silk dress, or 
3ome other article which she very much 
admires, her exclamation is, " Oh, isn't that 
sweet 1 It is perfectly lovely!" Is she 
remarking upon some dainty food, upon 
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the tAble— " It tastes beautifully." Even 
flowers have an "elegant perfume ''—*in 
her hands. Who can describe that which 
constitutes a "beautiAil taste" in foodl 
What is an " elegant perfume*?" Of the 
propriety of thus using adjectives, she 
does not stop to consider. 

A gentleman attending an evening sew- 
ing society, was once struck with hearing 
the frequeht use of the exclamation, "I 
thought I should have died," and of the 
inquiry, "Did you ever?" Curiosity led 
him to count, as well as he could, the num- 
ber of times these expressions were used. 
During an hour and a half the exclama- 
tion was heard about sixty times, and the 
inquiry one hundred times. If the same 
gentleman would count the number of 
times the phrase " You know" is used, by 
many persons, during one half hour's con- 
versation, we think the result would far 
exceed what he heard at the sewing circle. 
It seems singular that some persons can 
not tell any thiog without so contin<> 
ually reminding yoii that "You know," 
that you almost forget what tliey are talk- 
ing about 

How often, too, are heard such expres- 
sions as, "Swift as lightning;" "I was 
frightened to death ;" and a Inultitude of 
similar ones. Yet these are but a few of 
the thousand phrases and expressions, the 
'.Use of which many persons indulge habit- 
ually. They thus exhibit a reckless dis- 
regard for truth, and a foolish habit of 
conversation, which destroy tho beauty 
and simplicity of their language 

We will introduce a sample^W mod- 
em conversation, as given in the Olive 
Branch, which will further illustrate our 
subject, and exhibit feome of the extrava- 
gances to which we allude. 

"Good morning, Mre. Elden; isn't it 
the loveliest day that ever was in this 
world ?" 

"Oh, most heavenly; did you go to the 
concert last night r 

" Yes, and positively I never was so de- 
lighted in all my life — I would give a hwn- 
dnd worlds if I could sing like L ." 

"Let me see; what was the name of 
that second duet? I thought I should go 
^rough the teiling during its performance, 
it was 66 inspiring." 



" I felt just so, I assure you ; I have for- 
gotten the name, indeed, I forgot it last 
night, and I have been racking my brains 
to bring it back every minute since ; if / 
was io die, I couldn't remember it." 

" Did you see Prof. Boswork there ?" 

"Yes, he was quite near me, but 1 
wouldn't know him ; I'd as lief be bitten 
by a poison snake as to speak to him." 

" Pray why 1" 

" Oh ! I hate him worse than the plague ; 
he's so officious and meddlesome ; I would 
go a mile out of the way to avoid him." 

"Well, there are persons toward whom 
I feel just so exactly; but why is your 
finger bound up 1" 

" I scratched it terribly with a pin yes- 
terday ; you can't think how it ached ; it 
swelled up as big as two, and pained me 
so it seemed as if I should die. Upon my 
word I have been awake all night with it; 
and now I'm so nervous tibat \feel like a 
fooV 

" Well, so do I ; my head aches as if 
it would split every moment; it seems 
like a great hogshead, and I am all but 
blind; and I dread to go home, for you 

know how noisy M 's children are. 

They fairly raise the house; there is no 
living with them." 

"I know how that is, for Emma and 
William are such rude creatures that 
sometimes they actually distract 'me, and 
I don't know whether I am dead or alive^'^ 

Such, we are sorry to say, is too truth- 
ful an exhibition of the extravagance with 
which many persons use language in their 
ordinary conversation. Who can credit 
the testimony of such persons? When 
we know that one is in the habitual use of 
words, i^egardless of their true application 
and meaning, can we avoid distrusting their 
truthfulness] It Would grieve them to 
know that their statements were not be- 
lieVed, that little or no confidence was 
placed in their words; yet su6h ate the 
almost unavoidable consequences of their 
own practices. 

Now, no harm is intended, or even 
thought of, in all this foolish manner of 
speaking, nevertheless it is a serious evil, 
and a habit which tends to much injury to 
those who allow themselves to indulge it. 
Persons may lose their reputation for ve- 
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racity simply by this habit of using exag- 
gerated language, though they would scorn 
to tell a willful lie. They mean no harm 
to themselves or others, nevertheless it 
comes upon them, in a loss of reputation. 
All the tendencies of this evil are perni- 
cious ; its effects upon language is injuri- 
ous, and its influence upon character bad 
in its moral bearings. 

The New Ywh Ttm€« has some remarks 
on this subject which it affords us pleasure 
to quote in this connection : 

" In figures, we outdo the Hebrews ; in 
hyperbole we shame all the Orientals. 
We describe a moderate hill in language 
that would fitly treat of Mont Blanc ; we 
speak of two or three level vacant lots in 
the city, in terms fit for a prairie ; of the 
ripples on a forty feet canal in words that 
would accommodate the billows of ocean ; 
of a moderate east wind as a tornado ; of 
a sudden squall sufHcient to snap a Balm 
of Gilead in the door-yard, as a perfect 
hurricane. 

"It never rains but it pours ; it is never 
dry but every thing is parched. A cata- 
ract always leaps from a dizzy height into 
a profcnind abyss. A mountain always 
towers to heaven ; a chasm opens into im- 
measurable depths. All our autumnal 
woods are gorgeous ; our landscapes inex- 
pressibly beautiful. 

" Our wives are never weary, but they 
are Hired to death;' never warm, but 
they are roasted ; never chilly, but they 
are frozen. If they have a scratch on the 
finger, their hands are all raw. If they 
have a pain, it is deathly. If there is a 
spot on our linen, they tell us we are cov- 
ered with ink, and a soiled dress is utterly 
ruined. When a friend goes home with 
us to try pot-luck, if the fire has been out 
once, it has been out forty times ; if the 
beef is brown, it is burned to a cinder ; if 
the soup is too savory, it is salt as brine. 

" This extravagant waste of words bank- 
rupts us, whenever really extraordinary 
circumstances demand description. We 
have no words to describe Niagara with, 
after we have written of a milldam. . The 
superlatives due to the Mississippi, we 
have lavished on trout streams." 

Now this extravagance is wholly un- 
necessary, as well as inconsistent. Our 



language is sufficiently copious to express 
all our ideas, and it even has a word for 
every separate shade of thought. If we 
would express ourselves in strong or ex- 
alted language, we have words to convey 
strong or exalted ideas ; but if we use all 
these up on common things, and common 
thoughts ; if we call every thing splendid, 
every landscape tnoffnificenty every water- 
fall mblime, we shall soon have no strong 
words for strong thoughts, nor exalted 
words for sublime language, for we shall 
have made them all weak. Oh, let none 
forget this important truth, and let every 
one use language accordingly. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE. 

WouLD*sT thou live the most of life ? 

Would*Bt real happiness enjoy ? 
Wonld'st keep thy bosom free from strife i 

Woald'st all thy hours in love employ ? 
Be this thy motto, this thy guide — 
Look always on the sunny side/ 

Afar down Poverty's dark vale, 
Thou may'st be early called to go : 

Courage ! Let not thy courage fail ! 
Tender a stream of light doth flow. 

Beyond the clouds, serene and wide; 

Look thither on the sunny side! 

Petty annoyances will come. 

At times, in swarms, and buzz around 
Thee, till thy sometimes happy mind 

Alive is to no happy soiind. 
Burit through them all with cheerful stride, 
And view them on their sunny side / 

Yes, all things earthly haye their light 
And shade : the world itself xeYolYea 

One half in day — one half in night ! 
Be therefore this of thy resolves. 

The first : Whatever hap, what ill betide. 

To ever look upon the sunny side / 

Selected, 

Meanness of birth is no obstacle to 
true merit, in which alone solid glory and 
real nobQity eonsist. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
the virtue of adversity is fbrtitude. 
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EDUCATION AND TACT. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
BT OLITXA OAKWOOD. 

VERY pleasant and intellectual family 
was that of Mr. Stanley, a wealthy 
merchant of C — — . Parents pious, 
and careful in government, children obedi- 
ent, respectful, and intelligent ; their dwel- 
ling furnished with comfort, yet simplic- 
ity, and every advantage of education ex- 
tended to the children. The society which 
met under that hospitable roof embraced 
the most intelligent and refined in the 
country. Few young ladies were consid- 
ered as intellectual as Miss Ellen Stanley, 
and few were as unassuming, and as truly 
amiable. 

Among Ellen's most intimate friends, 
was Augusta Elmore, the daughter of a 
poor widow. Drawn together by the re- 
lations of the church, and a similarity of 
taste and opinion, the disparity in their 
circumstances offered no barrier to the 
sweetest of intercourse between the friends. 
Ellen delighted to assist Augusta in striv- 
ing for an education, which her limited 
means rendered difficult for her to obtain ; 
and Augusta reveled in the sunbeams of 
her friend's intellectual nature. 

By hard study, quick perception, and 
laborious efforts united to much self-denial, 
Augusta at last became competent to take 
diarge of a common school. The income 
derived from this enabled her to enter on 
more advanced studies in the intervals of 
tune afforded her out of school hours. 
'*£zcel8ior" was her motto, and her aim 
the improvement of her undying spirit, 
and the elevation of the young minds 
under her care. 

Ellen remained at ease under the over- 
shadowing branches of prosperity, revel- 
ing and dreaming in the delights of the 
past, and the enjoyment of the present, 
without a thought of a preparation for the 
duties that might come upon her, should 
adversity cross her pathway. But ah! 
Death looked in at the door of her para- 
dise, and a fond and devoted mother fell 
beneath his stem glance. Time passed 
CO, and the indulgent^ the beloved fiither, 



was borne to the narrow house appointed 
for all living. 

Again, shadows darkened her path, and 
coming storms lowered heavily over her 
head. An examination of Mr. Stanley's 
affairs proved him to have died insolvent, 
leaving not even a house to shelter Ellen 
and her young brother. 

Those who know what it is to be thrust 
at once from the pinnacle o£ prosperity 
into the very depths of adversity, with a 
sensitive and refined nature almost shait> 
tered by the fall, can best imagine the sad 
situation of Ellen Stanley. Friends sug- 
gested that one of her attainments need 
never despond, as a wide field of useful- 
ness and happiness was open before her. 
And thus encouraged, and aided by those 
friends in the selection of a most beauti- 
ful location, she opened a seminary for 
young ladies. 

The physical and mental exertion, and 
the weight of care attendant on such an 
undertaking, ^d devolving, too, on a mind 
unaccustomed to exertion, was only ren- 
dered endurable by the alternative of the 
sternest poverty. With a full intention 
of carrying out the scheme thus formed, 
she labored daily to instruct a very pleas- 
ant class, which the knowledge of her char- 
acter and attainments, and the influence of 
friendship, had gathered around her. 

But alas ! her teachings seemed to come 
forth like the breathings of a troubled 
spirit There were no powers of illustra- 
tion, no kindling of an eye reflecting the 
beams of its own perceptions upon the 
mental visions before her, or enthusiasm 
imparted to each step of the weary ascent. 
She could feel^ and enjoy, but could not 
communicate, and with the most earnest 
wishes to succeed, her want of tact pro- 
duced an utter failure. She possessed 
neither the faculty to systemize, or the ca- 
pacity to govern. Her scholars soon de- 
veloped the consequences of these adverse 
influences, wearied of their exercises, failed 
in improvement, and gradually in attend- 
ance. 

Friends sympathized with her, but it 
was not in their power to repair the ruins 
of a deficient mind, and so, afler repeated 
eflbrts, and repeated failures. Miss Stanley 
abandoned all designs of teaching. Borne 
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down by disappointment and mortification, 
oppressed by poverty and frail health, the 
usual attendant of a blighted spirit, she 
\ras it last compelled to resort for her 
daily bread to the very humblest of honest 
employments. Such was the result of 

BDUCATION VrrtnOVT TACT. 

But Augusta, inured from her childhood 
to exertion, her powers of discrimination 
constantly exercised, and her self-reliance 
in perpetual demand, went onward, brav- 
ing the storms, and collecting new ener- 
gies, until she emerged into the sunlight 
of a joyful success. Hundreds of happy 
faces from year to year looked up to her 
as their teacher and their guide, and car- 
ried to their homes the most holy and ele- 
vating influences. Her practical education 
and tact in imparting knowledge, elicited 
the Undeveloped powers of the hesitating ; 
her gentle persuasions and interesting illus- 
trations attracted the idle; and her own 
truthful genius led on the ambitious. 
Comfort and prosperity now surround her, 
and "her children rise up, and call her 
blessed.'* 

Oh, daughter of Poverty ! murmur not 
at thy lot, but remember, " it is good to 
bear the yoke in your youth." For thus 
will early discipline more readily induce 
tact in the great employment of education, 
whether it be that ojf home or school. And 
in the combination of these — education and 
tact — are found the surest principles of 
success. 
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MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PENS. 

THE history of a steel pen is among the 
wonders of the present day ; it is to 
us what pin-making was to our ances- 
tors — a thing to be wondered at. We 
have the ore smelted and converted into 
iron, and the same changed into steel; 
then it is rolled into ordinary sheets, in 
which state it is received from Sheffield, 
when it is cut up into strips, pickled to 
remove the scale, and reduced also by 
rolls to the requisite thickness. 

In this condition it is passed into the 
hands of a female, who is seated at a small 
press, worked by hand, and who cuts out 
with a single blow a thin fiat piece of steel, 



which is the future pen j side slitting and 
piercing theu follows, which is also per- 
formed by hand-press, fitted up with punch 
and bolster ; thereafter the blanks in this 
condition are annealed in considerable 
quantities in a mufHe ; stamping with the 
maker's name then follows ; pressing into 
the concave form is the next process, and 
the operation of forming the barrel (if a 
baiTcl pen) is now completed. 

Hardening, an operation which requires 
no little care and attention, is also per- 
formed by heating in a mufHe, a|id when 
at a proper heat they are immersed in oil ; 
the oil is then cleansed off them by agi- 
tation in a cylinder, and scouring foUows 
by the same method, with the exception 
th^t pounded crucibles and other cutting 
substances are introduced along wiw 
them, which in the end produces on one 
and all a bright surface. 

The gi'inding on the point, etc., is per- 
formed on an emery wheel, and is effected 
with great rapidity. In this state the pens 
are passed to the "slitter," who is pro- 
vided with a pair of cutting tools, whidi 
are fitted into a hand-press. Their accu- 
racy in fitting is such that a careful exam- 
ination is necessary to detect that they 
are not one. The pen is rested upon the 
portion attached to the bottom of the 
press, the handle turned, and Uie c^it is 
made. : 

The blue and straw color with which 
the pens are ornamented, is also produced 
by ieat ; the pens are introduced in Iwrge 
quantities into a cylinder which is made i 
to revolve on a charcoal stove, and the 
change of color is watched; when that 
which is desired is obtained, the cylinder 
and its contents are removed. The bril- 
liant appearance of the external sur&ce is 
given by lac dissolved in naptha ; heat is 
thereafter applied, ^hen the spktt is evap- ! 
orated, and the lac alone remains, lending; 
to the pens that brilliancy of finish which 
adds so much to their appearance* 

At Mr. Gillott's manufactory upward! 
of five hundred hands are daily engaged ini 
the production of the pens, and order and| 
cleanliness, whether in the personal attire i 
of the workpeonle or in their workslK>ps,| 
is the distinguishing characteristic. Of the [ 
number engaged, four hundred bre females, 
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ttnployed in the actual producticm and pa- 
pering up of the pens ; tiie remainder are 
Workmen, who are engaged in the more 
IkfllM or laborious departments, where 
female strength is not available. Some 
Bea of the extent to which this mann&c- 
tttre is now carried may be gathered from 
: tke met, that tiiere are amiually upward of 
one hundred and eighty millions of pens i 
produced at Birmingham, Eng. — Selected, f 
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m WATCH AN EMBLEM OF SOCIETY. 

THE following extract we find credited 
to Hon. Edward Everett; but who- 
ever its author may have been, it con- 
:ima thoughts worthy of being preserved 
flid repeated : 

I have now in my hand a gold watch, 
which combines embellishment with util- 
ity, in happy proportions, and is usually 
eonsidered a very valuable appendage to 
the person of a gentleman. Its hands, 
fi«5e, case, and chain, are of chased and 
burnished gold. Its gold seals sparkle 
with the ruby, the topaz, the sapphire, the 
emerald. 

I open it, and find that the works, with- 
out whidi this elegant chased case would 
he a mere shell, those hands motionless, 
ttid those figures without meaning, are 
toade of brass. I investigate further, and 
tsk, what is the spring, by which all these 
^e put in motion, made of?. I am told 
ftia made of steel. I ask, what is steel 1 
B» reply is, that it is iron which has un- 
tegone a certain process. 

So, then, I find the main-spring, without 
Jffhich the watch would be motionless, and 
its hands, figures, and embellishments but 
toys, is not of gold 5 that is not sufficiently 
gpod, nor of brass, that would not do, but 
of Iron. Iron is therefore the only precious 
«»etal ; and this watch, an apt emblem of 
•Ociety. 

Its hands and figures, which tell the 
w, resemble the master spirits of the 
•g^ to whose movements every eye is 
&*Bcted ; its useless, but sparkling seals, 
•apphire$, rubies, topaa, and embellish- 
J^tSj the aristocracy ; its works of brass, 
"» middle class, by the mcreasing intelli- 
l«ooe and power of which die master spir- 
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its of the age are moved; and its iron 
main-spring, shut up in a box, alwaya at 
work, but never thought of, except when 
It Is disordered, broken, or wants windfag 
up, symbolizes the laboring classes ; which, 
like the main-spring, we wind up by the 
payment of wages ; which classes are shut 
up m obscurity, and though constanfly at 
work, and absolutely as necessary to the 
movements of society as the uon mam- 
spring is to the watch, are seldom thought 
ot except when they require their wages, 
or are in some want or disorder of some 
kind or other. 
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TIS NOT FINE FEATHERS MAKE 
FINE BIRDS." 

A PEACOCK came, with his plumage gay. 
Strutting with regal pride one day. 
Where a small bird hung !n a gilded cage. 
Whose song might a seraph's ear engage ; 
The bird sung on while the peacock stood 
Vaunting his plumes in the neighborhood ; 
And the radiant sun seemed not more bright 
Than the bird that basked in his golden light. 
But the small bird sung to his own sweet words, 
•' 'Tis not fine feathers make fine birds !*' 

The peacock strutted— a bird so fair, 
Never before had ventured there, 
While the small bird hung in the cottage door^ 
And what could a peacock wish for more ? 
Alas ! the bird of the rainbow wing. 
He wasn't contented, he tried to sing! 
And they who gazed on his beauty br%ht. 
Scared by his screaming soon took flight, 
While the small bird suttg in his own sweet 

words, 
" 'Tie not fine feathers make fine Hrds !" 

Then pray take wamuxg maidens fiur. 
And still of the peacock's fate beware ; 
Beauty and wealth won't win your way ; 
Though they're attired in plumage gay. 
Something to charm you all must know. 
Apart from fine feathers and outward show ; 
A talent, a grace, a gift of mind. 
Or else poor beauty is left behind ! 
While ilie small birds aing in thdr own true 

words 
«< *Tis not fine feathers make fine birds V* 

Sikeied. 
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SMELTING THE ORK 



BT DR. J. R. HOWARD. 



THB form 'in which iron is generally 
found, is that of ore ; not in what we 
term the metallic state, or that adapted 
to its immediate conversion into the vari- 
ous manufactures for which it is used, but 
in intimate combination with other and 
foreign materials. These have first to be 
separated from it; or, more technically 
speaking, it has to be smelted. 

For this purpose there has to be built a 
furnace^ as it is termed. This consists, 
generally, of a large, eone-shaped building 
of brick, called a «tocAr, supported at right 
angles by thick, strong abutments, rising 
with the stack, to enable it to support the 
great internal pressure of the ore, the iron, 
and other materials used in smelting. 

On one side of this, between two of 
these abutments, at the proper distance 
from the ground, is an orifice, in which is 
inserted the end of a tube from the bellows^ 
ta supply the fiimace with the " blast,^^ as 
it is termed, or a strong current of air. 
This furnishes the necessary oxygen for the 
fire, and it continues the intense heat 
required. These bellows are generally 
worked by steam-power, the boilers for 
generating which are now usually placed 
over the top of the furnace, in order that 
the heat of the furnace may be used in 
producing the steam, thus combining econ- 
<Hny with utility. 

On another side is another orifice, placed 
at the proper elevation above the ground 
or hearth, fbr letting out the cinder^ or 
*^ dross," as it accumulates ; and on another 
side, opposite this, is a third orifice, at the 
proper elevation, for letting out the metal. 
Hut we must not omit to mention here, 
that the hearth of the furnace is made of 
sandstone \ and that it is well lined inside 
with fire-proof bricks. 

This is the description of the furnace, 
which is now prepared for effecting the 
change in the ore requisite to convert it 
into metal. In addition to the ore, there 
to be placed in the furnace a supply 



of charcoal and limestone. The plaoMJ 
where the ore is found are termed "ors 
banks," or " ore beds," or " iron mines.** 
It is dug out, and taken to the vicinity of 
the furnace; but is not yet ready to be 
put into it. It has first to be " roasted," 
as the term is ; that is, submitted to the-: 
action of fire, to free it from the eardi' 
that adheres to it, and other impurities. 
Then it is broken up and separated from 
these, by an instrument similar to a coarse , 
sieve. 

It is now ready for the fiimace, and is 
put in in certain measured quantities called 
^ charges." And the limestone broken to 
pieces, and the charcoal, are also put in 
with it, in " charges," or certain measured 
quantities of each. That is, so many 
measures of ore are put in, then so many 
measures of charcoal^ and so many of Urns' 
stone. 

The design and office of the charcoal ' 
are, not merely to produce the requisits 
heat, necessary and all-important as this ; 
is, for .the fusion and separation of ths 
metal from the ore, or from the foreign 
matters in unison with it in the ore ; Irat 
by its decarbonizing properties, to effect a 
chemical change in this respect. This it 
does in conjunction with the Umestom^ 
when the carbonic acid gas is expellei 
from the latter by the heat of the char- 
coal, which also at the same time parts 
with its carbonic acid gas. 

Through this action of the charcoal on 
the limestone, both by its heat and deear* 
bonizing properties, the alkali of the lime- 
stone combines with the foreign, matter 
of the ore, in a state of fiision, thus separates 
it from, the metal, and forms that vitrified 
or glass-like substance called cinder, or 
'* dross." This, too, the charcoal alsa 
probably aids in effecting by the alkali 
from its own ashes. This melted matter 
being lighter than the metal, floats above 
and upon it, cuid also forms a covering fbr 
the upper surface of the metali to protect 
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it against the air, which is constantly 
driven in with great force and immense 
quantities, by the bellows ; for the oxygen 
of the air, if suffered to come in contact 
with the separated metal in such vast quan- 
tities as it must, would, by its action upon 
it^ in oxygenizing it, tend to change it 
tock rapidly to its original state. 

Here we see another use of the air, in 
tlie separation of the metal from the ore, 
by parting with its oxygen^ which unites 
vith the carbonic acid, and forms carbonic 
add gas. And in the formation of this 
gas, we see another important and indis- 
peDsibie use of it, in separating the oxygen 
from the ore, and thus producing and facil- 
itating the separation of the metal from 
the substances in connection with it in the 
ore; for the ore is principally an oxide 
of iron, or the combination of the oxygen 
gas with the metal, which is expelled by 
its nnion with carbonic add, in forming 
earbonic acid gas. The cinder, in its 
melted state, while covering the metal in 
the furnace, is called " flux," from it& flow- 
vug. All iron-men, however unacquainted 
they may be with the principles of chem- 
istiy, know well the use of this " flux," and 
the necessity and importance of limestone 
in its formation. 

When the cinder accumulates in too 
great a quantity in the " flux," it is let out 
of the furnace at the orifice for this pur- 
pose, by breaking loose that hardened at 
the entrance, and letting it escape. 

When sufficient metal has accumulated, 
that is also drawn off at the orifice for that 
porpose. This orifice is kept stopped with 
day, and punched open by a strong iron, 
instrument for that object. The metal 
then flows out into the form of those bars 
called " pigs." The shape is given them 
by molds in sand. Sometimes it is run 
into molds prepared of the proper shape 
for forming it into various kinds of ma- 
chinery. It is also received into proper 
receptacles, and dipped out with strong 
iron ladles, to make various kinds of iron 
ware, as kettles, pots, ovens, etc. In 
short, it is then molded into all the vari- 
ous Ibrms and shapes in which iron is re- 
quired in that state. And here we stop 
for the present, designing next to show its 
change into the malleable state. 



WHERE DOES WOOD COME FR0M1 

r' we were to take up a handfhl of soil 
and examine it under the microscope, . 
we should probably find it to contain a 
number of fragments of wood^ small bro- 
ken pieces of the branches, or leaves, or 
other parts of the tree. If we could exam- 
ine it chemically, we should find yet more 
strikingly that it was nearly the same as 
wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, 
it may be said, the young plant obtains its 
wood from the earth in which it grows. 
The following experiment will show wheth- 
er this conjecture is likely to be correct or 
not. 

Two hundred pounds of earth were 
dried in an oven, and afterward put into 
a lai^ earthen vessel; the earth was 
then moistened with rain water, and a 
willow tree, weighing five pounds, was 
planted therein. During a space of five 
years the earth was carefully watered with 
rain water or pure water. The willow 
grew and flourished, and, to prevent the 
earth being mixed with fresh earth, or dirt 
being blown upon it by the winds, it was 
covered with a metal plate full of very | 
minute holes, which would exclude every '^' 
thing but air from getting access to the 
earth below it. 

After growing in the earth for five 
years, the tree was removed, and, on be- 
ing weighed, was found to have gained 
one hundred and sixty-fbur pounds, as it . 
now weighed one hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds. And this estimate did not in- 
clude the weight of the leaves or dead 
branches which in five years fell from the 
tree. Now came the application of the 
test. Was all this obtained from the 
earth 1 It had not sensibly diminished; 
but, in order to make the experiment con- 
clusive, it was again dried in an oven, and 
put in the balance. 

Astonishing was the result: the earth 
weighed only two ounces less than it did 
when the willow was first planted in it ; 
yet the tree had gained one hundred and 
sixty-four pounds/ Manifestly, then, the 
wood thus gained in this space of time 
was not obtained from the earth ; we are 
therefore compelled to repeat our question, 
I "Where does the wood come from?' 
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We ftre left with only two alt^mativeg ; 
t2ie water with which it was refreshed, or 
the air ki which it lived. It can bo clearly 
shown that it was not due to the water ; 
we are, consequently, unable to resist the 
perplexing and wonderful conclusion — it 
was derived from the air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean 
iq>aces of wood, which are as old as man's 
introduction into Eden, and wave in their 
vast but solitary luxuriance over the fertile 
hills and plains of South America, were 
these all obtained from the thin air 1 Was 
the firm table on which I write, the chair 
on which I rest, the solid floor oa which I 
tread, and much of the house in which I 
dwell, once in a form which I could not 
as much as lay my finger on, or grasp in 
my hand ? W onderful truth ! all this was 
air.— Xt/» of a Tree. 
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THE SOAP PLANT. 

FjKOM a paper read before the Boston 
Sodety of Natural History, it appears 
that the soap plant grows all over 
California. The leaves make their appear- 
ance about the middle of November, or 
about six weeks after the rainy season has 
fully set in. 

The plants never grow more than a foot 
high, and the leaves and stock drop entii*e]y 
off in May, though the bulbs remain in the 
ground all summer without decaying. 

It is used to wash with, in all parts of 
the coimtry, and, by those wha know its 
virtues, it is preferred to the best of soap. 
The method of using it is merely to strip 
off the husk, dip the clothes into the wa- 
ter, and rub the bulb on them. It makes 
a thick lather, and smells not unlike brown 
soap. The botanical name of the plant is 
Phalangium pomaridianum. 

Besides this plant, the bark of a tree is 
also used in South America, for the pur- 
pose of washing. Several other plants 
have been used in different countries as a 
substitute for soap. The green and fresh 
leaves of the white oak, also of the post 
oak, possess a similar quality. — Selected. 



LIFE IS SWEET. 

«* Oh, life is sireet !" snid a merry child, 

** And I loYCt I lo^e to roam 
In the meadows green, 'neath the sky serene-— 

Oh ! the world is^ a fairy home. 
There are trees hung thick with blossoms fair, 

And flowers gay and bright ; 
There's the moon's clear ray, and the snn-lit 
day— 

Oh, the world is a world of Ught r* 

" Oh, life is sweet !'* said a gallant youth, 

As he conned the storied page ; 
And he pondered on the days by-gon^. 

And the fame of a former age. 
There was hope in his bright and beaming eye. 

And he longed for riper years ; 
He clung to life, he dared its strife. 

He felt no dread nor fears. 

" Oh, life is sweet!" came merrily 

From the lips of a fair young bride ; 
And a happy smile she gaye the while 

To the dear one by her side. 
" Oh, life is sweet ! for we shall live 

Our constancy to prove ; 
Thy sorrows mine, my trials thine. 

Our solace in our love.*' 

" Oh, life is sweet f* said a mother fond» 

As she gazed on her helpless child ; 
And she closer pressed to her gladdened bre$it 

Her babe, who unconscious smiled. 
" My life shall be for thee, my chUd, 

Pure, guiltless, as thou art ; 
And who shall dare my soul to tea^ 

From the tie that forms a part ?" 

** Oh, life is sweet !" said an aged sire. 
Whose eye was sunk and dim ; 

His form was bent, his strength was spent- 
Gould life be sweet to him ? 

Oh, yes, for round the old man's chair 
His children's children clung ; 

And each dear fac^ and warm embrace 
Made life seem ever young, 

Thus life is sweet, from early yoath 

To weak, enfeebled age ; 
Love twines with life, through care aiid strife. 

In every varied stage. 
Though rough, perchance, the path ire tread. 

And dark the sky above. 
In every state there's something y^t 
To live for and to loi^.^ Selected. 
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JANE MASON'S PUNISHJ[ENT. 



BY ELIZA A. CHASE. 



fHAT do you think of our new schol- 
ar, Jane Mason 1'^ 
"I don't like her at all; she 
looks as if she could tell every thing one 
is tbmking about.'' 

'' But surely, Jane, that is no reason 
for disliking her. Now I am much 
pleased with her ; yet when I laughed 
80 heartily while the teacher was 
absent with Mrs. Elton, I saw her blue 
eyes look so reprovingly at me, that I 
was instantly rebuked." 

" Yes, Louisa, and when I answered 
to-night that I had kept the rules, she 
looked at me with as much surprise as 
if I had been a ghost. I do not care to 
bsve her reproving me; and do you 
v^ink that just for laughing and talking 
while Miss Garrington was absent, that 
I am going to answer to a violation, and 
thus lose my chance of going to that 
pic-nic and sail 'i No, not I ; and if she 
tells the teacher, as, from that look of 
horror, I fancy she will, I will make 
'this school a place that can not hold 

" Why, Jane Mason ! How you talk ! 
Did you indeed answer to-night that you 
had obeyed the rules, when you know 
jou left your seat, talked aloud, and 
threw books'? Ani then you blame 
Alice Morton for being surprised and 
grieved at such conduct, when you ad- 
ded an untruth to it." 

"Really, Miss Colmar, you are be- 
coming very pious to take me to task, 
tod you even say I have told an untruth. 
I feel your kindness very sensibly, but 



I wish you distinctly to understand that 
I want neither advice nor reproof from 
you or your friend, Alice Morton." 

*^Now, Jane, be not angry. We 
have been friends too long for you to 
oflFend me by such harsh words. Do 
you not think it an untruth to answer 
as you did to-night 1" 

" It may not be strictly true, but still 
there is no harm in it. I intend, in 
general, to obey the rules of school. I 
learn my lessons well, but sometimes I 
whisper, or leave my seat, and I will 
not lose the pleasure of diat ride for 
such affected squeamishness for truths 
I assure you* And there is no need of 
such strict rules, I know. We might 
whisper when it is necessary, if Miss 
Garrington were not so cross." 

^^Let me tell you, Jane, you are 
wrong again. A strict and unflinching 
regard for truth is one of the greatest 
beauties of character, my mother has 
often told me ; and it was one of the 
brightest traits of Washington. I be- 
lieve we should be scrupulously exact 
in regard to truth, not so much for ap* 
pearance, but to keep our consciences 
pure and tender. *Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, oh, 
Lord,' was Mr. Dennis' text last Sab* 
bath. I wish you had heard it, Jane, 
but you know you remained at home to 
read that novel, pleading a headache for 
excuse. If I am too plain with you, I 
ask your forgiveness ; but this i^ 9 ise* 
rious matter, dear Jane. 
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" And as to the strict rules, how can 
Miss Carrington do otherwise? Some 
of lis might think it necessary to talk 
all the time^ and a rule allowing us to 
do what we think necessary, would be 
much like a law granting the privilege 
to steal or commit other crimes when 
we deem it necessary. No, Jane, let 
us keep these rules, not in the letter 
only, but in the spirit, obedient, not to 
an outward law, but to an inward prin- 
ciple of right." 

This conversation will suflSciently 
show the character of the two girls who 
have taken part in it. Louisa Colmar 
had been carefully educated by a truly 
pious mother; and the principles of 
perfect truthfulness had been firmly im- 
pressed on her mind. A wild, frolic- 
loving creature, she often ran headlong 
into eiror, but however much pain it 
cost her, she invariably told the strict 
truth, even when she knew severe blame 
would rest upon herself. 

Jane Mason had been less carefully 
educated, and though she Would have 
revolted from a certain kind of false- 
hood, she did not scruple, as in the 
present case, to make a story suit her 
own interest. Her teacher was well 
aware of her unhappy propensity ; she 
often pointed out the fault in a direct 
manner, showing its consequences, and 
its certain injury to the character. 

Miss Carrington had promised her 
pupils, that all who would obey her 
rules, should, at the end of the term, 
go to visit a celebrated waterfall, a few 
miles distant, and enjoy a pic-nic and a 
sail on the river. She adopted the 
common practice of asking her pupils 
at night if they had kept the rules, first 
telling them that they must learn to 
govern themselves, and that she should 
depend upon them for the truth ; but if 
any one should elude her and go with the 
deserving ones, she must not expect to 
enjoy the ride while an outraged con- 
science was telling of guilt. 

Alice Morton had entered the school 
that day, and as the teacher was called 



out of the room for a few moments, she 
was surprised to see the conduct of some 
of the scholars. Louisa, hearing a 
laugh, raised her eyes from the book 
which she had been intently studying, 
and beheld Jane with a huge pair of 
spectacles on, standing in the teacher's 
place, with a look so comic that the 
lively girl burst into a fit of laughter, 
but stopped the moment she saw the 
distressed look of Alice. 

Jane, after talking to the scholars, 
ordering out classes and the like, re- 
sumed her seat, and took her book just 
in time for Miss Carrington to enter the 
room and find her diligently studying. 

But it happened that the teacher, 
hearing the laughter, stopped a moment 
at the door, and heard Jane's words, 
and stepping out again, caught a glimpse 
of her through the window as she was 
passing to her seat, still wearing the 
spectacles. 

Jane was angry with herself, and 
though convinced by Louisa's reason- 
ing, she kept a sullen silence till they 
parted, and from that time there was 
less friendship between the two. Lou- 
isa attached herself more and more to 
Alice, whose disposition, more diffident 
than her own, was its counterpart in 
truthfulness. 

Time passed, and Jane continued her 
wrong practice till she could tell, un- 
flinchingly, falsehoods that once would 
have shocked her. Her violations of 
school discipline were frequent, though 
so slily conducted that they were rarely 
detected by the teacher, who failed not 
to speak kindly but firmly of the ofiiense, 
telling her pupils that there were some 
whose names were without a mark, but 
who had certainly broken the rules of 
the school; but she called no names 
till the day before the anticipated ride. 

Then, reading the names of those 
reported as obedient, she observed, "• It 
is with great pain that I must say there 
is a name here registered as perfect^ 
which is far from being so. A young 
girl has repeatedly violated the rules of 
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school, and to this has added the greater 
sin of falsehood. I shall not now speak 
of the guilt of this offense ; you have 
ofiien heard it before. I would not hold 
out a temptation for any of you to tell 
an nntruth, but I know you must learn 
while you are young to control your- 
selves, and to respect law. 

'^ I had hoped that upon your hearts 
vas Tnritten a law to which all others 
must bend, the law of right, the fear 
and the love of God. But I am mis- 
taken. What shall I think of the girl 
vhom I have seen standing in my desk, 
playing the part of a teacher, talking, 
maidng the others laugh by the disguise 
she attempted to put upon herself? It 
pains me to leave any one behind, but 
SQch a girl must remain with those who, 
having done wrong, have had the hon- 
esty to confess it. But remember, my 
dear young friends, there is a way to 
amend, and most happy shall I be to 
assist you in it, and I freely forgive the 
mrong you have done me. May you 
seek forgiveness from a higher source." 

A sorrowful day did Jane Mason pass 
while her companions were enjoying 
themselves to their heart's content. 
But the bitterness of that day proved a 
medicme for her. She realized not her 
disappointment alone, but the enormity 
of her offense, and in length of time, 
not without many a struggle, however, 
she learned the sacred duty of truthful- 
ness, and said no more, " there is no 
harm in that." 

Young reader, there is harm in the 
least deviation from truth. It is a 
hlight that, like the loathsome leper- 
spot, spreads till the whole mind is dis- 
eased. Have you not seen a small 
clond arise upon the fairest sky, then 
spread and spread till the whole heav- 
ens were black ? Beware, then, of the 
tempter, and like that noble one whom 
all may safely take for an example, feel 
that you can not tell a lie.'* 
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Hb that loses his conscience, has nothing 
left that is wotth keeping. 



Aside from the meritoricrai cmxue adrocftted in the fol- 
lowing lines, which we found in an exchange paper, they 
posaeas intereat from their ingeniona combination of 
worda of a like intonation, and a aimilar termination. 

[Ed, StudenL] 

A TEMPERANCE ADDRESS. 

BY J. N. HUME, M.D. 

Yk friends of moderation, 
Who think a reformation. 
Of moral renoTation, 
Would benefit our nation; 
Who deem intoxication, 
With all its dissipation* 
In every rank and station, 
The cause of degradation, 
Of which your obseryation, 
Gives daily demonstration ; 
Who see the ruination, 
Distress and desolation ; 
The open violation 
Of moral obligation ; 
The wretched habitation, 
Without accommodation. 
Or any regulation 
For common sustenation, 
A scene of deprivation, 
Unequaled in creation ; 
The frequent desecration 
Of Sabbath ordination ; 
The crime and depredation. 
Defying legislation ; 
The awful profanation 
Of common conversation ; 
The mental aberration 
And dire infatuation. 
With every sad gradation 
To maniac desperation ; 
Ye who, with consternation. 
Behold this devastation. 
And utter condemnation 
Of all inebriation, 
Why sanction its duration ? 
Or show disapprobation 
Of any combination 
For its extermination? 

We deem a d-eclaration. 
That offers no temptation. 
By any palliation 
Of this abomination. 
The only sure foundation ; 
And under this persuasion 
Hold no communication 
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With noxious emanation 
Of brewer's fermentation, 
Or poisonous preparation 
Of spirit's distillation. 
Nor any vain libation 
Producing stimulation. 

To this determination 
We call consideration, 
And, without hesitation, 
Inyite co-operation ; 
Not doubting imitation 
Will raise your estimation, 
And, by continuation. 
Afford you consolation ; 
For, in participation 
With this association. 
You may, by meditation. 
Insure the preservation 
Of a future generation 
From all contamination. 

And may each indication 
Of such regeneration 
Be the theme of exultation, 
Till its final consummation. 

^ • ¥ 



HE GIYETH ALL THINGS GOOD. 

BT ANNA DARLING. 

A LITTLE child was sitting 

In the shadow of a tree. 
While gayly round were flitting. 

Bird, butterfly, and bee. 
The sky was bright above him. 

The earth was glad and gay. 
And earth was all a gladsome dream 

To the happy boy that day. 

And as he gazed about him, 
Above, beneath, around. 
Where'er his mild blue eye could rest, 

God's glorious gifts he found. 
And thought, that e'en in childhood's hour 

Goes forth with tireless wings. 
Awoke the wish to know what power 

Made all earth's beauteous things. 

He asked the green trees' waving boughs, 
And the deep-blue, far-off sky. 

The rustling grass, the opening flower, 99a 
But none of them reply. 



He asked the mountain streamlet 

That sparkled at his feet. 
Who guided all its waters 

Bo surely yet so fleet. 

But the silver streamlet hurried on 

With course still free and wild. 
Nor was there in its mystic tone 

An answer for the child. 
He sped to ask his mother, 

" Who is it ever brings, 
To cheer this earth, and make it bright, 

Earth's many glorious things ?" 

The mother spoke in accents mild. 

Of a Being great and good, 
Whose spirit dwelt in forest wild — 

In field, and fount, and wood. 
Of Him who made each tiny flower. 

Who bade each fountain flow, 
Of Him who guards us every hour 

From want, and care, and woe. 

She told him that His eye beheld 

The children of His love. 
That when they died He took them 

To His better home above ; 
A home where flowers unfading bloom, 

Where sin, and care, and pain. 
Beyond the confines of the tomb. 

Might ne'er oppress again. 

" Will you, too, come and see me there 

And call me by my name ? 
That I may love you as on earth. 

And love you still the same ? 
Bear mother, don't you wish that God 

Would come for me to-night ? 
*Twould be so pleasant, waking 
In that far-ofif land of light." 

The days went by, an evening came, 

And on his couch to sleep 
The boy was laid ; there angel bands 

Their faithful vigils keep ; 
And ere the roseate hues of morn 

To deck the earth were given, 
That pure and sinless little boy. 

Woke to the joys of heaven. 
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It is better to sow the young heart 
with generous thoughts and deeds than 
a field with corn, since the heart's har- 
vest is perpetual. 
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AMONG the moet active and noisy 
birds found in America, is the Blue 
Jay, If in the forest groves, he is 
continually hopping among the branches, 
exhibiting various nods, jerks, and other 
gesticnJationa. He is almost every- 
where to be found-, and on going among 
the woods, particularly in the fall of the 
year, you may be sure that he will 
force himself on your acquaintance. 

However, no sooner do you approach 
him, than he sets up a vehement outcry, 
and flies off, screaming with ali his 
might. His voice is peculiarly harsh. 
Bud he does not appear to have any de- 
sire for improving the quality of its 

This bird has a brilliant plumage, 
chiefly of a blue color. It has a black 

ring about the neck, and its head is 
ornamented trith a crest of feathers, 
ifhich he can elevate or depress at 
pleasure. The tail and wings are 
mostly white, marked with bars of 
black. When onee known, such is his 
plomage that he may be readily distin- 



guished, irithoat a probability of mis- 
taking him for any other bird. 

The Blue Jay feeds on chestnuts, 
acorns, corn, and insects. He is also 
fond of eggs, and sometimes devours 
11 birds, when other food becomes 
scarce. Being a great pilferer by 
habit, he chiefly obtains his living by 
plundering visits to corn-fields, birds'- 
nests, and bam-yarda. 

Unless be has some mischievous ob- 
ject in view, he is seldom silent. But 
while engaged in his depredations he 
works silently until discovered, when 
a scream of triumph is heard, and he 
instantly makes his escape. 

To the sportsman this bird is often 
exceedingly troublesome. Often, jnst 
as he is about to fire upon something 
of which he has been in pursuit for a 
long time, he commences his frightful 
scream, and alarms the game. 

Many a hunter has been placed in a 
most awkward and provoking position 
by such an interference. Perhaps he 
has been half a mile around, wading 
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through mud and water, to get within 
gun-shot of a flock of ducks ; just at the 
moment when his object is accomplished, 
he sees a Blue Jay sitting quietly above 
him, and before he has time to take aim 
at the ducks this bird squalls out, and 
away goes his game. 

Perhaps, in revenge, the gunner fires 
at the Jay for his provocation, but this 
is generally useless, for the cunning bird 
takes care to get on the wing as soon as 
he begins his alarm. 

This bird also seems to take much 
satisfaction in teasing other birds. The 
owl, of which he is a great enemy, he 
particularly delights to annoy. When 
he has discovered one, he gathers a 
flock of his own species around him, 
and they fall upon the poor creature 
with a terrible outcry; but the owl 
remains in his position, returning each 
approach of his tormentors with a broad 
stiure. 

Mr. Wilson says this bird possesses 
considerable talent at mimicry, and 
seems to find enjoyment in mocking and 
teasing small hawks, by imitating their 
cries whenever he sees them, and squeal- 
ing out as if captured. This soon brings 
a number of Jays about him, who all join 
in the frolic, darting at the hawk, and 
imitating the cries of the bird sorely 
wounded, and already in the clutches of 
the devourer. 

But this ludicrous farce often ends 
in the destruction of one of the actors. 
The hawk, after bearing these insults 
for a time, singles out one of the most 
noisy and provoking, and at one swoop 
brings him to the ground. The cry of 
distress instead of being a mockery, 
now becomes real, all the Jays at the 
same time changing their tone into loud 
screams, to give notice of the disaster. 

Mr. Wilson mentions, also, an inci- 
dent, in which a Blue Jay was brought 
up in the family of a gentleman in 
South Carolina. This bird had the 
tricks and loquacity of a parrot, and 
would pilfer every thing he could con- 
veniently carry off. When called he 



answered to his name, and could artic- 
ulate several words quite distinctly. 
When he heard any loud talking, or 
uncommon noise, he seemed impatient 
to contribute his share to the general 
festivity. 
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HINTS ON MANNERS. 

nyTEVER enter a house with your shoes 
\ loaded with mud. Always remove 
your hat or cap from your head be- 
fore entering a parlor. 

Never rudely stare people in the face. 
But if you are conversing with any one, 
look him in the face with a cheerful, 
dignified, and respectable assurance. 
To stare idly or wildly at strangers, or 
any one, as though you had never seen 
a human face, is exceedingly impolite, 
and a mark of ill-breeding. 

Be polite^ modest, and respectful to 
every one. What is more unlovely and 
disgusting in conduct, than a mere strip- 
ling youth assuming an air of self-impor- 
tance and disrespect toward his fellows 1 

In going about the house, step lightly 
and quickly. Never walk with a heavy, 
dragging step. 

Never go slip-shod, with your shoes 
untied, or down at the heel. 

Never slam doors or window shutters. 
Be cautious and gentle in all your move- 
ments, as all polite and genteel boys and 
girls are. 

Never be clownish. Some rude boys 
seem to pride themselves in low, vulgar 
tricks, antic gestures, foolish jesting, 
and cant phrases, for the purpose of 
exciting laughter. Foolish persons may 
laugh at it, but persons of good com- 
mon sense look upon such behavior with 
disgust. 

By all means never get the habit of 
smoking or chewing tobacco. Some 
boys think that such a practice will 
make them men, or manly. This is 
a very foolish and mistaken idear— it 
makes loafers of them instead of men. 
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THE ANT-EATER. 



THIS atiimal is a native of Sooth 
America. It received the name — 
Ant Eater — because it feeds exclu- 
Bively upon ants. He is about as lai^ 
as a bull-dog, and covered with long, 
coarse, black hair, mixed with gray. 
He has a long, slender nose, small 
black eyes, short ears, a narrow month, 
without teeth, and with a slender tot^e 
tiro and a half feet long, which lies 
double in his mouth. 

His feet are anned with strong hooked 
claws, its legs are so strong that few 
animals can extricate themselves from 
its gripe. It will fix upon the panther 
BO firmly, that both sometimes fall and 
perish together; and it is said it will 
not relinquish its hold even after it is 
dead. 

His motions are so slow that he is 
Mt able to harm man ; besides, he is 
easily killed by a blow on the head. 
When attacked, he rises and sits on his 
hind feet like a dog, and defends lum- 
self with his sharp clawa. 

To procure his food he digs into ant- 
hills BO as to disturb the inmates, then 
thrusting out his long tongue, which is 
covered with a glutinous moisture, and 
upon this the ants collect in large num- 
bers. He then draws his tongue in 
suddenly and devours all collected upon 
it at once. 

This animal has been domesticated ; 
and then ho would eat bread, meal 



moistened with water, and sometimes 
even meat. His flesh is black, and 
without fat. It is eaten by some peo- 
ple in South America. This is one of 
those animals whose appearance and 
habits render them repulsive to us ; 
nevertheless, he is not to be despised. 

In him we see another instance of 
God's wisdom ; for in the ant-eater we 
behold an animal designed to make prey 
of others, and thus prevent their be- 
coming too troublesome. In a country 
where these insects are so numerous, as 
in Sooth America, it is a wise provision 
that some means should be famished to 
destroy them, aside from the agency of 
man. 



A GOOD RULE. 

'Tis wen to walk with » cheerful heart. 

Wherever our tbrtnne oall. 
With a friendly glance, an open hand, 

And a gentle word for all. 
Since life ia a thorny and difGoult path. 

Where toil is the portjoa of man, 
We all should endeavor, while pasung along. 

To make it as emooth ss we can. 

"To enjoy to-day, stop worrying 
about to-morrow. Next week will be 
just as capable of taking care of itself 
as this one. And why should it not! 
It will have seven days more experience." 
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THE COCOA-NUT TREK 

GROVES of cocoa-nut paJm-trees are 
everywhere to be found growing in 
the Sandwich Islands, in the sands 
by the sea-side, and in clefts of grisly 
lava, where nothing else will thrive. 
When young, no vegetable product in 
the whole range of iiature can exceed 
the beauty of such a grove ; each stem 
supporting an endogenous growth of 
fan-like, glossy branches, that grow out 
of the central bud, as if, in a Louisiana 
forest, the top of every cypress should 
be plumed with verdure. 

Destroy this plume or tuft of verdure, 
and you destroy the tree, because it is 
of the class of plants called endogenous, 
whose stems increase by internal growth, 
without distinction of pith, wood, or 
bark. Removing its crown, therefore, 
is like laying bare the entire brain of 
an animal, and death at once ensues, 
the trunk speedily rotting downward. 
It is not easy to calculate how benign a 
gift of Providence this single tree has 
been to the Pacific islanders. 

Year after year the islander reposes 
in its shade, both eating and drinking 
of its fruit; he thatches his hut with 
its boughs, and weaves them into bas- 
kets to carry his food; he cools him- 
self with a fan plaited from the young 
leaflets, and shields his head from the 
sun by a bonnet of the leaves ; some- 
times he clothes himself with the cloth- 
like substance which wraps round the 
base of the stalks, whose elastic rods, 
strung with fibers, are used as a taper ; 
the large nuts, thinned and polished, 
furnish him with a beautiful goblet; 
the smaller ones with bowls for his 
pipes ; the dry husks kindle his fires ; 
the fibers are twisted into fishing lines 
and cords for his canoes ; he heals his 
wounds with a balsam compounded 
from the juice of the nut; and with 
the oil extracted fron) its meat, anoints 
his own limbs, and embalms the bodies 
of the dead. 

The noble trunk itself is far from be- 



ing valueless. Sawn into posts, it up. 
holds the islander's dwelling ; converted 
into charcoal, it cooks his food; and, 
supported on blocks of stone, incloses 
his land. He impels his canoes throagh 
the water with a paddle of the wood, 
and goes to battle with clubs and spears 
of the same hard material. 

Its fruit-bearing powers are not sur- 
passed by any tree of the kind. An 
Englishman at Hawaii, who had lived 
there sixteen years, told me he had 
taken four hundred nuts, full grown, 
from one tree, in a single year. Two 
hundred of them, besides innumerable 
white blossoms of others, have been 
counted upon the same tree at one time, 
and no two of them at precisely the 
same state of growth. 

The location where it best flourishes 
is upon the sea-shore, where its roots, 
if not actually washed, are watered by 
the sea. 

The method of planting it is thus 
described by an observer. Selecting a 
suitable place, you drop into the ground 
a fully ripe nut, and leave it. In a 
few days, a thin lance-like shoot forces 
itself through a minute hole, pierces 
the husk, and unfolds three pale-green 
leaves in the air ; while, originating in 
the same soft, white sponge, which now 
completely fills the nut, a pair of fibrous 
roots, push away the stoppers that loose 
two holes in an opposite direction, pen- 
etrate the shell, and strike vertically 
into the ground. 

A day or two more, and the shell and 
husk, which, in the last germinating 
stage of the nut, are so hard that a 
knife will hardly make an impression, 
spontaneously burst by some force with- 
in; and henceforth the hardy young 
plant thrives apace, and, needing no 
culture, pruning, or attention of any 
sort, rapidly advances to maturity. In 
four or five years it bears ; in twice as 
many more, it begins to lift its head 
among the groves where, waxing strong, 
it flourishes for near a century. — Se- 
lected. 
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" To aid the miiid'k derelopmaat, and watch 
The dawa of little tbougbta." 



OPENING THE GATE. 



I WISH you would send a servant to 
open the gate for me," said a well- 
grown boy of ten, to his mother, as he 
paused with his satchel upon his back, 
before the gate, and surveyed its clasped 
fastening. 

" Why, John, can't you open the gate 
for yourself?" said Mrs. Easy. "A 
boy of your age and strength ought cer- 
tainly to be able to do that." 

"I could do it, I suppose," said the 
child, " but it's heavy, and I don't like 
the trouble. The servant can open it 
for me just as well. Pray what is the 
use of having servants, if they are not 
to wait upon us ?" 

The servant was sent to open the 
gate* The boy passed out, and went 
whistling on his way to school. When 
be reached his seat in the academy, he 
drew from his satchel his arithmetic, 
and began to inspect his sums. 

" I can not do these," he whispered 
^ his seat-mate ; they are too hard." 

" But you can ^ry,". replied his com- 
panion. 

" I know I can," said John, " but it's 
too much * trouble. Pray what are 
teachers for, if not to help us out of dif- 
ficulties. I shall carry my slate to 
Professor Helpwell." 

Alas! poor John. He had come to 



another closed gate — a gate leading into 
a beautiful and boundless science, " the 
laws of which are the modes in which 
God acts, in sustaining all the works of 
His hands" — the science of mathemat- 
ics. 

He could have opened the gate and 
entered in alone, and explored the riches 
of the realm, but his mother had inju- 
diciously let him rest with the idea, 
that it is as well to have gates opened 
for us, as to exert our own strength. 

The result was, that her son, like the 
young hopeful sent to Mr. Wiseman, 
soon concluded that he had no " genius" 
for mathematics, and gave up the study. 

The 'same was true of Latin. He 
cowWhave learned the declensions of the 
nouns, and the conjugation of the verbs, 
as well as other boys of his age; but 
his seat-mate very kindly volunteered 
to " tell him in class," and what was 
the, use in opening the gate into the 
Latin language, when another would do 
it for him. 

Oh, no ! John Easy had no idea of 
tasking mental or. physical strength 
when he could avoid it, and the conse- 
quence was, that numerous gates re- 
mained closed to him all of his life — 
gates to honor — gates to riches-'^gaies 
to happiness. 
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Now, children, why have we told you 
about this boy who did not like the 
trouble of opening the gate 1 Why are 
we printing so much in The Student 
about the conduct of boys and girls, at 
home and at school? Did you ever 
think of this when you read these sto- 
ries? 

We will tell you why we do it. Be- 
cause we love children, and desire to 
have them do rights and grow up good 
men and good women. We are sure 
that all of you would like to become 
such, and we will tell you how you may 
accomplish it. 

It is by being good children, good 
boys and girls, and then good young 
men and young women. But how shall 
I learn to become such, you may ask. 
Our answer is, by imitating the good 
conduct of others, and avoiding their 
bad actions — by always doing rights 
and " opening the gate" yourselves. 
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VALUE OF SELF-RESPECT. 

WHEN our young friends have read 
the following interesting incident, 
we hope they will try to remember what 
their teachers and parents tell them, as 
well as this little boy did. 

"Do you want to buy any berries 
to-day?" said a poor boy to me one 
afternoon. 

I looked at the little fellow, and he 
was shabbily clothed ; gray pantaloons, 
very much patched, an old cotton shirt, 
and a miserable felt hat, making up the 
whole of his dress. 

His feet were bare, and travel-stain- 
ed. In both hands he held up a tin 
pail full of ripe raspberries, which were 



peeping out from amid the bright-green 
leaves that lay lightly over them. 

I told him I should like some ; and 
taking the pail from him, stepped into 
the house. He did not follow, but re- 
mained behind, whistling to my cana- 
ries, as they hung in their cage in the 
porch. He appeared engrossed with 
my pretty pets, and the berries seemed 
forgotten. 

" Why do you not come in and see 
me measure your berries?" said I; 
" how do you know but I may cheat 
you, and take more than the quart I 
have agreed upon?" The boy looked 
up archly at me, and smiled. 

" I am not afraid," said he, '* for you 
would get the worst of it. It is less to 
lose a few berries than to lose one's self- 
respect, my teacher says." 
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THE FOLLY OF WISHING. 

ONE day in summer little Amy Willis 
said to her father, " How I wish it 
was always summer ; don't you ?" 

" No, Amy," said he, " I do not, in- 
deed." 

"Well, I am surprised that you 
don't ; the evenings are so cool, and the 
flowers smell so sweet, and every thing 
looks so beautiful ! And then it is so 
charming to eat one's supper out of 
doors. O ! I am sure I should like it 
always to be summer." 

Mr. Willis made no further observa- 
tion, but waited till a better opportunity 
presented of correcting her judgment. 

Autumn came, and Amy thought no 
more of summer. She rambled among 
tlie cornfields, joined in the cries of 
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harvest home, and enjoyed the fruits 
that were in abandacnce around her. 

Winter succeeded, but Amy played 
at snowball, slid on the ice with com- 
panions as merry as herself, and never 
once lamented the enjoyments of sum- 
mer or autumn. 

And now spring returned ; the hedges 
vere white with blossoms, and cowslips 
and daisies covered the meadows. 

"Look, father, look!" exclaimed 
Amy, displaying her bonnet, which she 
had decorated with the flowers she had 
gathered, " Are they not pretty 1 ! 
I should never be tired of spring. I 
I wish it would last forever.'' 

" Ah, Amy !" said her father, " hap- 
py it is for you that there is a good and 
vise God, who rules the seasons as He 
sees fit, and whose purposes are not to 
be moved by our fancies. It is not 
very long since you wished it could 
always be summer; had your desire 
been granted, you would have lost the 
enjoyments of autumn, the pastimes of 
winter, and the gay flowers of spring." 

Amy colored, and, laying her head on 
her father's arm, she said— ".How silly 
I have been ! I see it now." 

" Learn, then," replied he, returning 
her caress, " to be content with that 
which the Almighty gives you. He 
only knows, in all things, what is best 
for us ; and never does He show mercy 
more deary than when He denies the 
foolish wishes we are all, both young 
and old, too apt to form." — Selected. 
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Boys that have been properly reared 
are men in point of usefulness at sixteen, 
while those brought up in idleness will 
be a nuisance at twenty-one. 
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THAT'S A BOY I CAN TRUST." 



I ONCE visited a large public school. 
At recess, a little fellow came up 
and spoke to the master ; as he turned 
to go down the platform, the master 
said, " That is a boy I can trust. He 
never failed me." 

I followed him with my eye, and 
looked at him when he took his seat 
after recess. He had a fine, open, 
manly face. I thought a good deal of 
the master's remark. 

What a character had that little boy 
earned. He had already got what 
would be worth more to him than a for- 
tune. It would be a passport into the 
best store in the city, and what is bet- 
ter, into the confidence and respect of 
the whole community. 

I wonder if the boys know how soon 
they are rated by older people. Every 
boy in the neighborhood is known, and 
opinions are formed of him ; he has a 
character, either favorable or unfavor- 
able. 

A boy of whom the master can say, 
" I can trust him ; he never failed me," 
will never want employment. The 
fidelity, promptness, and industry which 
he shows at school, are in demand every 
where. 

He who is faithful in little, will be 
fkithful also in much. Be sure, boys, 
that you earn a good reputation at 
school. Be trusty — be true. — Child* s 
Paper. 
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Be not angry that you can not make 
others as you wish them to be, since 
you can not make yourself what you 
wish to be. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 

BY ANNIE PARKER. 

Little William played truant from sehool ooe day : 
** Now," said he to himself, "I'll have plenty of play . 
Mamma will not know it, papa will not hear, 
So ril do what I choose without any fear 

"I've enough of those tiresome books, 1 am sure, 
1*11 leave them, and go where the river runs pure, 
I'll launch the new boat Robert gave me to-day — 
Oh ! 'twill be such fun by the river to play. 

" Mamma said, it is true, that I must not go there, 
But I don't see the harm, if I only take care. 
Besides, she won't know it, so why should I stay : 
There is nothing to hinder my frolic to-day." 

Little William forgot that our Father above. 
Who for all little children feels tenderest love. 
Always looks with displeasure upon them, if they 
Their father's or mother's commands disobey. 

So he went to the river to play with his boat, 
And laughing and shouting he set it afloat ; 
He watched it awhile, and feared 'twould be lost, 
So swiftly away by the current 'twas tossed. 



•* I'll get it," he cried — " I'm sure I can't lose 
My nice little boat — I will take oiF myk shoes, 
And wade in the water — there's nobody near. 
And the water's not deep — I have nothing to fear." 

But the water was deep, and the current was strong, 
William struggled awile, he could not struggle long. 
The blue waves closed o'er him — poor William thought then 
He would ne'er disobey his dear mother again. 

A kind man at work in a meadow close by. 
Ran down to the river — he heard William cry ; 
He plunged in the water, and quick as a thought. 
In his arms to the shore little William he brought. 

Oh, many a long summer^s day passed, I ween, 
Before William again in the school-room was seen, 
But the lesson he learned from his folly, was not 
Through all hia long life for a moment forgot. 
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ORiGiir or ** DiTN." — In the town of Lincoln, 
England, there was a famoos bailiff (an offi- 
cer appointed by the sheriff, who collects 
dnes, arrests persons , etc. ), whose name was John 
Thm. He was very active and successful in his 
business, and when a man refused to pay his 
debts, the creditors sent John Dun to collect 
for them. From this circumstance, and the 
fime of this officer, the word Dun came to be 
applied to the asking a person to pay his debts. 

MiNiATXTRE Oaks. — If an acorn be suspended 
by a piece of cord within half an inch of the 
surface of some water contained in a glass, and 
permitted no t« remain without disturbance for 
a few months, it will burst, send a root into the 
water, mid shoot upward a straight, tapering 
stem with beautiful little green leaves. In this 
w^y a young oak tree may be produced on the 
Qiaatle-shelf of a room, and become an interest- 
Dg object. The chestnut will also grow thus, 
ind probably other nut-bearing trees. The 
fater should be often changed when the plant 
Aas appeared. 

Noble Reply.— In 1516, Philip II. sent the 
young Constable 4e Castile to Rome, to congrat- 
ulate Sextus the Fifth on liis advancement. 
The Pope impudently said : 

"Are there so few men m Spain that your 
King sends me one without a beard ?** 

" Sir," said the fierce Spaniard, ** if his majesty 
possessed the least idea that you imagined merit 
lay in a beard, he would doubtless have deputed 
^ goat to you, not a gentleman." 



' The Scotch Thistle.— -The origin of the na- 
tional badge is thus handed down by tradition : 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deem- 
ed imwarlike to attack an enemy in the dark- 
aess of night, instead of a pitched battle by day ; 
but on one occasion the invaders resolved to 
ftTail themselves of stratagem ; and, in order to 
prevent their tramp from being Jieard, they 
niarched barefooted. They had thus neared the 
Scottish force unobserved, when a Dane unluck- 
% stepped with his foot upon a superbly prickled 
^tle, and attered a cry of pain, which dis- 



covered the assailants to the Scote, who ran to 
their arms, and defeated the foe with great 
slaughter. The thistle was immediately adopted 
as the insignia of Scotland. 

BuLWER gives the following key to self-know- 
ledge, and the knowledge of others : 
"To know thyself—in others self discern; 

Wouldst thou know others? read thyself, and 
learn !" 

Of friends and foes he says : 

** Dear is my friend— yet from my foe, as from 
my friend, comes good ; 
My friend shows what I can do, and my foe 
shows what I should,** 

Warm Receptiow .— An Eastern paper, speak- 
ing of the arrival of some great man, had the 
following quotation. «* He was escorted from 
the boat by a great eonfiagration of people." 
He must have had a warm time of it Oh typo ! 

Yankee Haste.— A genuine Yankee is never 
overwhelmed by the astonishing. He walks, 
among the Alps with his hands in his pocket, 
and whittles with his jack-knife on the brink of 
Niagara. One of this class sauntered into a 
telegraph office, and inquired how long it would 
take to send a letter to Washington. On being 
told "ten minutes," he exclaimed, *« I can't 
wait." 



John Randolph's Sarcasm.— So terrible 
was Randolph in retort, that no hyperbole of 
contempt or scorn could be launched against 
him, but he could overtop it with something 
more scornful and contemptuous. Opposition 
only maddened him into more brilliant bitter- 
ness. " Isn*t it a shame, Mr. President," said 
he one day in the Senate, " that the noble- bull- 
dogs of the administration should be wasting their 
precious time in worrying the rats of the opposi- 
tion ?" Immediately the Senate was in an up- 
roar, and he was clamorously called to order. 
The presiding officer, however, sustained him; 
and, pointing his long, skinny finger at his oppo- 
nents, Randolph screamed out— "Rats, did I 
say ? mice, micef* 
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Proportionate use or Letters. — Some es- 
timate may be formed of the relatiye frequency 
with which the various letters of the English 
language are used, from knowing that printers' 
cases are made up as follows : For every 100 of 
the letter z there are 200 of x, 400 of /r, 800 of 
b, 1600 of c. 4000 each of i, n, o and 8, 4250 of a, 
4500of <, eOOOofe. 

Travels or a Printer's Hand.— A good 
printer will set 6000 ems a day, or about 12,000 
letters. The distance traveled over by his hand 
will average one foot per letter, going to the 
boxes in which they are contained, and of course 
returning, making two feet every letter he sets. 
This would make a distance each day of 24,000 
feet, or more than four miles, and in the course 
of a year, leaving out Sundays, that member 
travels about 1400 miles. 

Conversation is the legs on which thought 
walks, and writing the wings by which it flies. 

A little boy, anxious to become a man, said to 
his papa, one day, " Pa, am I not growing tall ?" 
'* Why, what is your height, my son ?" " I am 
seven feet lacking a yard." 

Poetry and Blank Verse. — Many origi- 
nal illustrations are attributed to the descend- 
ants of the African race, but we have seldom 
seen one more strikingly peculiar than the fol- 
lowing distinction between poetry and blank 
verse: 

** Now, CsBsar, just let me explain poetry and 

plank verse. When I say — 

* The plank went over the mill-dam 
And came down ker-alam f 

that is poetry. But when I say 

The phmk went over the mill-dam 
And came down ker-aplash ;' 

that is plank verse.' 
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REPLIES TO QUERIES. 

H. S. R., of Steuben Co., N. Y., says : "The 
phrase, * Which requires more hands than ours 
to lop their wanton growth,' is from Book IV., 
of Paradise Lost. With due deference to the 
analysis of G. H. S., permit me to give my opin- 
ion in regard to the word ours. We ascertain to 
what part of speech a word belongs, by the office 
it performs in a sentence. In the above phrase, 
the word than performs the office of the prepo- 
sition beside ; therefore the word ours is in the 
objective case, and governed by the preposition 



than; or more properly ours is equivalent to 
our hands t and our is in the possessive case, and 
governed by the word hands understood, and the 
word hand is in the objective case, and governed 
by the preposition than.** { 

The letter £ is 

Tho beginning of eternitj, 

The end of time and apae«, 
Tbe beginning of every «nd, 

And the end of every place. | 

i 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BT OUR SEABEKS. ; 

From T. B. T. , of Phelps, N. Y. 

What causes the stars to twinkle, while thi 
planets shine with a steady light ? 

Why do bodies of drowned persons rise to the , 
surface when cannon are fired over or near 
them ? 

From H. M. S., of Virgil, N. Y. 

If a man should commence lifting a calf when 
it was young, and continue to lift it every day, 
could he lift it when it had become an ox ? 

Where does cinnamon grow ? What is it, snd 
how is it obtained ? 

Where docs arrow-root grow ? For what is 
it used ? 

Which is the highest mountain in the United 
States ? Which is the highest one in America? 

* » » 
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Telegraphs.— Less than ten years ago there . 
was not a single mile of electric telegraphs is 
existence; now more than twenty-seven thoU' 
sand miles of it are in operation in the United 
States, alone. 

American Engines for Eitropk. — It is 
significant fact that steam-engines are builc 
in the city of New York for navigation of 
Danube, in Central Europe. 

The Steamboat Henrt Clat was burnt 
on the Hudson River, on the 28th of July, wbilj 
on her way from Albany to New York. Thj 
vessel was run on shore bow foremost, when disj 
covered to be on fire. Most of the pissengei 
were on the stem of the boat, and being pi 
vented from reaching the bow by the flame 
they were compelled to jump overboard, vai 
more than eighty persons thus perished. 
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Among the latest discoveries at Nineveh, one 
coffin was found containing the body of a lady of 
ibe royal house ; many of her garments were 
entire, also the gold studs which fastened her 
Test. The most singular discovery, however, 
was a mask of thin gold pressed upon the &ce, 
80 as to assume and retain the features of the 
deceased. 

Aif Ancieitt Trsje. — The old oak, beneath 
whose branches Elliot preached to the Indians, 
at South Natick, in 1690, is still standing— a 
*<h&le, green tree," and still affords a grateful 
shade to weary travelers. A neat monument has 
been erected to the memory of Elliot near this 
place, which bears on one side his name, and on 
the other the title of his Indian Bible — ** Up 
Bibtum God." 

Congress still continues in session at Wash- 
ington. 



High Bridge. — The bridge on which the 
Buffalo and New York City Railroad crosses the 
Genessee River, near Portageville, is 800 feet 
long and 234 feet high. Stone piers of solid ma- 
sonry rest on the bed of the river, and rise thirty 
feet high. On these stands the wooden structure 
reaching up 204 feet higher. About 100 feet 
below the bridge is a fall in the river of 66 feet, 
thus giving the height of the bridge from the 
foot of the fall, 800 feet. 

To Aimish the 1,600,000 feet of timber used in 
this stupendous structure, more than 250 acres 
of land were required. Besides this, it contains 
60 tons of iron bolts. The whole cost is about 
$140,000. This bridge is one of the most won- 
derful achievements of art in this country. Only 
think, a locomotive with a train of cars passing 
in the air three hundred feet above you! higher 
than the top of Bunker Hill Monument. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE seventh annual meeting of this associa- 
ation was held at Elmira, N. Y., on the 4th 
and 5th days of August. A much larger 
nomber of teachers were- in attendance than on 
former occasions, and the convention was not 
<nily interesting, but by it we trust a new im- 
polse has been given to the noble cause of edu- 
cation in the Empire State. 

The subject of Union and Central High 
Schools was reported upon and ably discussed ; 
08 was also that of Teachers' Institutes and 
Coxokty Superintendence, all of which were ap- 
proved and strongly recommended. Resolutions 
Were adopted in favor of county examiners for 
licensing teachers — the examiners to be chosen 
by county Teachers' Associations, from among 
their own members, instead of leaving the exam- 
cations, as at present, to persons of all profes- 
sions, and tx> those of no profe^ion at all. In 
accordance with these resolutions a committee 
was appointed to memorialize the legislature on 
this subject, asking for a modification of the 
laws in relation to licensing teachers. 
Several interesting lectures were delivered 



before the Association, among which were the 
following: by Prof. Upson, of Hamilton College, 
on the History, Characteristics, and American 
Peculiarities of the English Language ; by Geo. 
Spencer, Esq., of Utica, on Thought and Lan- 
guage relatively considered, being a plea for 
the Study of Language ; by Rev. Dr. Murdock, 
of Elmira, on the Necessities developed by Rail- 
roads and Telegraphs for a more Advanced state 
of Education among the Masses ; also by 0. H. 
Anthony, of Albany, on Law and its Sanctions. 
Resolutions were passed in favor of establish- 
ing a state teachers' paper, to be called The JVew 
York Teacher. This paper is. to be published 
monthly, at one dollar a year, and to be edited 
by twelve teachers, residing in different portions 
of the state. The board of editors have power 
to choose a thirteenth as a local editor, who shall 
reside where the paper is published, and have 
the immediate supervision of it. The following 
comprise the Board of Editors for the ensuing 
year: W. W. Newman, Buffalo; N. W. Bene- 
dict, Rochester; W. C. Kenyon, Alfred, Alle- 
ghany Co. ; C. R. Cobum, Owego ; Wm. Hopkins, 
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Auburn ; Prof. A. J. Upson, Hamilton College, 
at Clinton ; A. G. Salbbnry, Syracuse ; Zenophen 
Haywood, Troy ; E. S. Adams, Albany ; E. W. 
Kcyes, Hudson ; Dayid B. Scott, New York ; J. 
W. Bulkley, Williamsburg. Mr. T. W. Valen- 
tine, of Albany, was appointed local editor. 
The paper is to be published at Albany, and the 
first number issued on the first of October next. 
The following were elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year : 

Prof. Charles Davies, New York, President. 
W. D. Huntley, Buffalo, 

D. H. Cruttendcn, N. York, „. ^ . , 

E. A Sheldon, Syracuse, [ ^^^^ Presidents. 
E. J. Hamilton, Bath, 

T. W. Valentine, Albany, Corresponding Sec. 

James Nichols, Qeneseo, ) ^ ,. „ 

J. H. Fanning, N. York, J ^^^^^ Secretaries. 

John Dole, Buffalo, Treasurer. 

The next meeting of the Association is to be 
held at Rochester, commencing on the first Tues- 
day in August, at 2 o'clock, p.m., and continue 
three days. 

The American AesociATioir for the Ad- 
vancement OF Education, held at Newark, 
N. J., was well attended, and an interesting 
occasion. Several important subjects were 
brought before the convention which elicited 
practical discussions. We regret that our space 
will not permit presenting some of the valuable 
thoughts expressed on that occasion, in lectures 
and by discussion, but hope to be able to give 
some of them at a future time. 

This Association is to meet at Pittsburg, Pa., 
next year. 

Our Monthly School Reader. — The prac- 
ticability of introducing periodical reading into 
schools is not an experiment. Its utility has 
been proven by hundreds, and testimonials such 
as the following tell how highly The Student is 
prized where it has thus been used. 

"Dear Sir: 

** Please add three copies more of 
The Student to my package, and hereafter send 
me thirty copies, monthly, instead of twenty- 
seven. Your paper is doing more for our school 
than all or any other means of its kind. 

"Anson Porter, 
"Fredonia, N. Y.»' 

While hundreds of teachers are using The 
Student in their schools, there are hundreds of 



others who have not given.it one thorough, im* 
partial thought. They are contented to plod on, 
and lead their pupils in their (to them), "good 
old way ,'^ of dull, monotonous, hum-drum read- 
ing. Now, is this as it should be ? Are such 
fulfilling the expectations of those parents who 
have entrusted to their charge their children; 
and are they training them to become intelligent 
readers ? 

Often have our ears been pained by the tones 
of children when reading aloud — sounds worse 
than monotonous, and such as ought to shame 
any teacher who has had these children un- 
der his training for three weeks, and enough to 
deprive him of all claim to the responsible posi- 
tion of teacher^ who would allow such reading, 
by any child who had been under his instmction 
for three months. 

But how can the teacher break up those disa- 
greeable tones ? By properly training pupils in 
reading that which is interesting, and from 
which they can acquire something new, and thns 
learn that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween reading and pleasure, and intellectufll im- 
provement. 

As a valuable, and often acknowledged aid to 
the teacher in this important part of education, 
we offer him The Student. If you, reader, are 
one of that class whose business it is to disci- 
pline youthfVil minds, please give this subject & 
careful examination and try The Student in your 
school, at least as an occasional reader. 



X^ittrarif Jlntitn. 

TiMB AND Tide ; or Strive and Win. By A. 8. Roe. 
13mo ; 243 pages. Publiahed, by D. Appleton & Coi 
New Yorli. ^_^ 

This work, by the author of James Monljby, i» wrtteo 
in thftk attractive style which gives much interest to iti 
characters. It belongs to that class of fiction designed to 
impress important moral principles, and to show the 
dangerous results of an evil course of conduct While 
it exhibits the ruinous effects of extravagant Ihring, the 
folly of the distinctions made in society by the posees<iao 
of wealth, the blighting influence of avarice upon the hn- 
man heart, and those affections which contribute lo 
largely to man's happiness, it also presents their conn- 
ter-parts. The dangers of city life to young men from the i 
country, and a dishonest course of conduct, are contrasted 
with the solace and happiness of a cheerfol> contented 
family hi the country, and a course of strict integrity. 
Its descriptions of scenes are often exaggerated and on* 
natural, which though it may give it more interest to 
those who love the thiilling and romantie, wiil^ wo tlbiai* 
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render its influence less beneficial on the minds of the 
nau of readers. 

T&K IbTN or THX Timss ; or, Sketches of Living Nota- 
bles— Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Dema- 
eofoes, Dirtnes, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists, 
Ifinisters, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, 
PoUticiaas, Preachers, Savaos, Statesmen, Travelers, 
Voyagers, Warriors. 12mo ; 564 pages. Published bj 
Redfield, New York. Price $1 50. 

This useful compilation includes sketches of nearly one 
fhoosand living persons, who have attained distinction in 
aome sphere of life. A work of this character has long 
heea needed, to furnish a kind of information for the gen- 
eral reader, as well as men in public life, which hereto- 
fore could no where be obtained. It forms a valuable 
sumual of reference, and an important appendix to the 
Biographical Dictionary. Such a work can not be pre- 
pared without many difficulties, and probably it is chiefly 
siring to this fact that several important names have been 
OBDtted. Nevertheleas, with all its imperfections it will 
occupy an important place among books of refercmce. 

LmaATUBS and Akt. By S. Margaret Fuller. Two 
rarta in one volume. 12mo ; 348 pages. Published by 
Fowlers and Wells. 

Hub work is Margaret Fuller's Essays and Criticisms, 
vUdi have appeared in periodicals and papers. Among 
oflien they embrace the following : Essay on Critics ; 
Proae works of Milton ; Modem British poets ; Poets of 
flie People ; Lives of Haydn, Mozurt, Handel, Bach, Bee^ 
horen; American Literature'; Methodism at the Foun- 
tam. Of these Horace Greeley says : " I can not believe 
that the world wDl soon be ready to dismiss to oblivion 
tfaeae Papers of Margaret Fuller." 

The Classicax. Manual ; An Epitome of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, Greek and Roman Mytnoldgy, Antiquities, and 
Chronology. Chiefly intended for tne use of schools. 
Compiled by James S. S. Baird, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 12mo; 200 pages. Published by Blanchard 
& Lea, Philadelphia 

It has been the object of the compiler of this volume to 
pewDt in a small compass much information on the sub- 
jects which it embraces. It will be found useful to teach- 
ers u a work of reference, enabling them to answer many 
qoeitions suggested by the school lessons. 

Tbi Laws or Line, with special reference to the Phys- 
ical Education of Girls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. 
12mo; 180 pages. Price 35 cents, in paper covers. 
Gea P. Putziam, New Toric 

T^t Ib volume second of Putnam Series of Popular and 
Practical Science. It consists of a series of lectures re- 
centiy delivered before a class of ladies, who induced the 
author to publish them. The introductory lecture treats 
of tte Laws of Life, then follows one on General Princi- 
plei, ancceeded by one on organic Life, and another on 
Belated Life. Next comes l^e Criticism on our manner 
of life, and the physical training of children. The series 
doaes with practical suggestioxM on the subject of true 
edacation, and the mefttis for a reform. The whole sub- 
ject is treated in a popular style, giving deductions from 
phyaiologctd facts and medical science, and directions for 
applying these principles for the benefit of the human race. 
"Riroughout, the work evinces great breadth of observa- 
tioD, a thorough scientific education, and rare practical 

**UQ. Wo would commend it to all parents, and espo- 



cially to tiiose who have entrusted to their care the train- 
ing of girls. Tlie subject is one of the utmost impoxtanoe, 
and demands serious attention. « 

MnrcHXLL's Scbooz. Gxoobaprt and Atlas.— Fourth 
Revised Edition. Political changes, geographical discov- 
eries, and the rapid increase of towns, new counties, and 
new states, renders it important if not indispensable that 
anew and thoroughly corrected edition of geography 
should be issued once in ten years. The work now be- 
fore us claims to have been entirely re-vrritten, and 
brought up to the present time, and to have noticed ev- 
ery discovery and important change during the past ten 
years. The Atias accompanying this new edition con- 
tains thirty-two maps, including several Aew cmes, be- 
side nine quarto pages of statistical matter compiled from 
the recent census, and other soures. Publislied by 
Thomas Cowperthwait &, Co., Philadelpliia. 

Mabtin Luthu said, " Music is the only Art that can 
calm the agitation of the soul, and put the devil to flight'* 
Be this so or not, mu4ic Is a most useful art^ and should 
be universally cultivated ; and should especially be taught 
in every school in our land. Its influence is greater and 
better than most persons suppose. We are glad to know 
that an unusually favorable opportunity is now presented 
to school teachers, and all who wish to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the Theory and Practice of Music, in Mr. 
Willis's Musical Studies for the Million, published in the 
"Musical World and Times." The particulars may be 
found on the cover of this number. 

Musza— From Firth, Pond &. Co., Franklin Square, we 
have received the follovnng pieces of sheet music : ** Oh, 
How I Love my Mountain Home," by J. P. Webster— cine 
of tiie songs of the AUeghanians. It is excellent ; ** Pearl 
Polka," "Rainbow Sehottich," and **Elena Polka," all good 
music. 

Ths Knickxbbockm for August has an unusually in- 
teresting table — tile editor, and publisher, too, have been 
making tours and country excursions, which seem to 
have invigorated them not a littie, as they bring home an 
abundance of good things, fresh from the country. Ik. 
Marvel still continues his history of the Fudge Family. 
S. Hueston, publisher, 139 Nassau Street Terms 93 00 
a year. 

Pxttnam's Ssmi-Monthlt Librabt is fumiahing the 
traveling public, as well as the family circle, with valua- 
ble reading at a cheap rate. The volumes for August 1st 
and 16th are The Arctic Journal f or, Eighteen Months in 
the Polar Regions, in search of Sir John Franklin, by 
Lieut. S. Oabom ; md Home and Social PhUoeophy (sec- 
ond series), by Charles Dickens. The Arctic Journal is 
an iDtereating volume, and quite appropriate for hot 
weather — ^it seems to exert such a coollDg influence upon 
the reader, as he follows his narrator amid the fields of 
ice and perpetual snows ; and at the same time he finds 
in it much to interest him in relation to that desolate 
region. 

TaLLIS' SCBIPTUBK NaTUBAL * HiSTOBT FOB YOUTH, 

Part 14, Is received. This number treato mostiy of birds. 
Its engravings— sixteen in number— are beautiful as usuaL 
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WE DBII6HT IN OUR SCHOOL. 
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Strive to he found in the van ; By hard stu - dy and care, It will 
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not he un - fair To out - strip all the rest, if we can. 
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3. 

But if then we should fail 

Over all to prevail, 
Seeing this may he out of our power, 

Although losing the prize. 

It would never he wise 
To be peevish, and moody, and sour. 



4. 
All our words shall be kind, 
All our conduct refined, 

Above all, we will try to no bight ; 
Then, although we may grieve, 
When the school we shall leave, 

We will think of it oft with delight 
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THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 



BT J. T. HEADLEY. 



PAUL, in his natural character, before 
his conversion, resembled Bonaparte 
more than any other man; I mean 
both in his intellectual development and 
energy of will. He had the same inflex- 
ibility of purpose, the same utter indiffer- 
euee to human sufifering, when he had once 
determined on his course, the same tireless, 
unconquerable resolution; the same fear- 
lessness both of man's power and opinions, 
and that calm, self-reliance, and mysteri- 
ous control over others.. 

But the point of greatest resemblance is 
In the union of a strong, correct judgment, 
^'ith rapidity of thought and sudden im- 
pulse. They thought quicker, yet better 
than other men. The power, too, which 
both possessed, was all practical power. 
There are many men of strong minds, 
whose force, nevertheless, wastes in reflec- 
tion, or in theories for others to act upon. 
Thouglft may work out into language, but 
not into action. They will plan better 
than they can perform. But these men 
not only thought better, but they could 
work better than all other men. 

The same control and perfect subjection 
of his emotions, even, terror itself, to the 
mandates of his will, are exhibited in his 
conduct when smitten to the earth, and 
blinded by the light and voice from heaven. 
John, when arrested by the same voice on 
the isle of Patmos," fell on his face as a 
dead man, and dared not stir or speak till 
encouraged by the language, " Fear not." 
But Paul (or SaulV though a persecutor, 
and violent man, snowed no symptoms of 
alarm or terror. The voice, the blow, the 
light, the glory, and the darkness that fol- 
lowed, were sufficient to upset the strongest 
mind ; but he, master of himself and his 
emotions, instead of giving way to excla- 
mations of terror, simply said: "Lord, 

VOL.— T. HO VI.— OCTOBER, 1852. 



what wilt thou have me do f ' With his 
reason and judgment as steady and strong 
as ever,- he knew at once that something 
was wanted of him, and, ever ready to act, 
he asked what it was. 

From this time on, his track can be dis- 
tinguished by the commotions about it, 
and the light above it. Straight back to 
Jerusalem, from whence he had so recently 
come with letters to legalize his persecu- 
tions, he went to cast his lot in with thoi^ 
he had followed with violence and slaugh- 
ter. His strong heart never beat one 
quicker pulsation through fear, when the 
lofty turrets of the proud city flashed on 
his vision. Neither did he steal away to 
the dark alleys and streets, where the dis- 
ciples were concealed, and tell them se- 
cretly his faith in the Son of God. 

He strode into the synagogues, and be- 
fore the astonished priests preached Christ 
and Him crucified. He thundered at the 
door of the Sanhedrim itself, and shaking 
Jerusalem like an earthquake, awoke a 
tempest of rage and fury on himself. 
With assassins dogging his footsteps, he 
at length left the city. But, instead of 
going to places where he was unknpwn, 
and where his feelings would be less tried, 
he started for his native city, his father's 
house, the home of his boyhood, for his 
kindred and friends. To entreaties, tears, 
scorn, and violence, he was alike impervi- 
ous. 

To Antioch and Cyprus, along the coast 
of Syria and Rome, over the known world 
he went like a blazing comet, waking up 
the nations of the earth. From the top 
of Mars Hill, with .the gorgeous city at 
his feet, and Acropolis and Parthenon be- 
hind him; on the deck of his shattered 
vessel in the intervals of the crash of bil- 
lows, in the gloomy walls of a prison, on 
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the borders of the eternal kingdom, he 
speaks in the same calm and determined 
tone. Deterred by no danger, awed by 
no presence, and shrinking from no respon- 
sibility, he moves before us like some 
grand embodiment of power. 

The nations heave around him, and kings 
turn pale in his presence. Band& of con- 
spirators swear neither to eat or drink 
until they have slain him; rulers and 
priests combine against him, and people 
stone him ; yet, over the din of the con- 
flict and storm of violence, his voice of 
eloquence rises clear and distinct as a 
trumpet call, as he still preached Christ 
and Him crucified. The whip is laid on 
his back till the blood starts with every 
blow, and then his mangled body is 
thrown into a dungeon; but at midnight 
you hear that same calm voice which has 
J|haken the world, poured forth in a hymn 
*f praise to God, and lo ! an earthquake 
rocks the prison to its foundations; the 
manacles fall from the hands of the captives, 
the bolts withdraw of themselves, and the 
massive doors swing back on their hinges. 

One can not point to e single spot in 
his career, where he faltered a moment, or 
gave way to discouragement or fear. 
Through all his perilous life, he exhibited 
the same intrepidity of character and lofty 
spirit. With his eyes fixed on regions 
beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, and 
kindling on glories it was not permitted 
him to reveal, he pressed forward to an 
incorruptible crown, a fadeless kingdom. 
And then his death, how indescribablv 
sublime ! 

Napoleon, dying in the midst of the 
midnight storm, with the last words that 
fell from his lips a battle cry, and his pass- 
ing spirit watching, in his delirium, the 
torn heads of his mighty columns, as they 
disappeared in the smoke of the conflict, is 
a signal that awes and startles us. But 
behold Paul, also, a war-worn veteran, 
battered with many a scar, though in a 
spiritual warfare, looking back not with 
alarm, but transport; gazing n©t on the 
earth, but heaven. Plear his calm, serene 
voice ringing over the storms and commo- 
tions of life : "I am now ready to be of- 
fered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 



finished my course, there is laid up for in 
a crown of righteousness." No shouts of 
foemen, nor smoke or carnage of battU 
surrounded his spirit struggling to be free; 
but troops of shining angels, the smile of 
God, and the songs of the redeemed— 
these guarded him and welcomed him 
home. — Selected, 
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TRIBUTE TO WOMAN.' 

MR SouLK, speaking on 'a bill befor the 
California Senate, authorizing wo nen 
to hold property and transact busi- 
ness for themselves, uttered the following 
beautiful tribute to her worth : 

"I love woman ; I have loved her all 
my life — through boyhood, youth, man- 
hood, and maturer years. I expect to love 
her all my life, and dying, to be found 
faithful to the same high and inspiring sen- 
timent. For an:ud all the varied scenes, 
temptations, struggles, and hopes of exis- 
tence, one star, brighter than all others, fios 
lighted and guided me onward. If 1 have 
ever had any high and noble ambition, 
the exciting energy has been in the ap- 
proving smile of woman. 

" Gentle in her affections, yet mighty 
through their influence, her medium of rule 
is as powerful as the ballot-box, and she 
only needs the protection of law' against 
those who have no law in their habits and 
propensities. She has ruled me from my 
boyhood with the soft and winning influ- 
ence of her virtues and beauty. I remem- 
ber my first love — ^my baby affections at 
four years of age. . J have been in love 
nearly every month of my life since, save 
the dark and ray less days and years which 
succeeded the desolate hearth, and ma<l® 
the heart too desolate. 

" And never, sir, while I remember my 
mother, long since in her grave; never, 
while I recollect my sisters, and the 
abuses that might have been theirs ; never, 
while I hold in memory one other— an^ 
her memory is all that is left me— shall 
refuse to give my voice, and my influence, 
and my vote, for any measure ^^^^^^l 
to protect and cherish the weaker and betr 
ter portion of creation, against the op|>re8- 
sion, neglect, or abuse of my own sex. 
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WATCHING.* 

BY MRS. EMILT C. JUDSON. 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo ! from afar the freshening breezes sweep 

Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm. 

In at the open casement cooling run ; 

And round the lowly bed. 

Thy bed of pain. 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 

fan the sick air ; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go. 

With gentle, human care. 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watch I keep. 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

Is there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 

Pain would they scatter poppies o'er th^ now. 

Or, with its mute caress. 

The tremulous lip some soft nepenthe^ press 

Upon thy weary lid and aching brow. 

While prayerful watch I keep — 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

On the pagoda^ spire 

The bells are swinging. 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter. 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 

Till all are ringing, 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing; 

And with a lulling sound 

The music floats around. 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear ; 

Commingling with the hum 

Of the sepoy's 3 distant drum. 

And laiy beetle ever droning near. 

Sonnds these of deepest silence born, 

like night made visible by mom ; 

So silent, that I sometimes start 

To hear the throbbings of my heart. 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain, 

To see thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard,^ with his mouse-like eyes, 
Jeeps from the mortise in surprise 



At such strange quiet after day's harsh din; 

Then ventures boldly out, 

And looks about. 

And with his hollow feet 

Treads his small evening beat. 

Darting upon his prey 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way, 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky ; 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

X»ike the black foldings of a pall, 

Whore juts the rough beam from the wall j 

The candles flare 

With fresher gusts of air ; 

The beetle's drone 

Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 

Night deepens, and I ait, in cheerless doubt, alone 

[* These lines are from a volume of poems by Mrs. Jud- 
8on--"An Olio of Domestic Verses"— just published by 
L. Colby, N. York, and were evidently written in India 
during Mrs. Judson's lonely watches by the bedside of 
her dying husband. They breathe th#» gentle sorrow and 
trembling tenderness of a woman's heart, amid the gath- 
ering shadows of a half-anticipated bereavement No ' 
poem with which we arc acquainted gives a more perfect 
reflection of an Oriental night. 

1 Nepenthe, a medicine that relieves pain, and ezhfla- 
rates. 

2 The temples for idol worship in India are called Pap 
godaa. These terminate in a spire, which is surmounted 
by an inverted basket of gilded iron network, called a tee, 
or umbrella. This umbrella is fringed with a large num- 
ber of small bells, placed so near together, and hung so 
lightly, that even in the stillest atmosphere they keep up 
a perpetual vibration. During the bustle of day they are 
scarcely heard, but at night the whole air is filled with 
theirpleasing melody. 

3 Sepoys are the native soldiers of India, and are often 
employed to guard the houses of missionaries at night 
from the plundering attacks of marauders. 

-*Tbe little house-lizard hides in cracks and crevices of 
the dwellings, and comes out at evening and catches miia- 
quitoes with the most comical adroitness. While this 
affords the animal a full banquet, it seems also a most 
agreeable pastime to him. This lizard is perfectly harm- 
less, and atlter the first natural feeling of disgust has been 
overcome, it is Impossible not to feel a patronizing sort 
of an interest in the bright-eyed visitor, which takes up 
the same position every evening, and wages deadly war 
« with the most troublesome enemy. 

The dusty day, the sickly air, the distant tinkling of 
pagoda bells, the sepoy guards, the bright-eyed lizard 
darting upon his prey, the solemn silence, and many other 
incidents peculiar to an Oriental night, are all beautifally 
mirrored in those interesting Uaes.] Ed. 
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JOHN CHARLES FKEMONT." 



THE feet of three men have pressed the 
dopes of the Eocky Mountains, whose 
names are assodated forever with 
those vast ranges : Humboldt — the Nestor 
of scientific travelers; Audubon — the in- 
terpreter of Nature; and Fremont — the 
Pathfinder of Empire. Each has done 
much to illustrate the Natural History of 
North America, and to develop its illiniita- 
hie resources. 

The youngest of all is likely to become 
SB illustrious as either; for fortune has 
linked his name with a scene in the history 
of the Republic, as startling to the world 
•s the first announcement of its existence. 
To his hands was committed the magnifi- 
oent task of opening the golden gates of 
our Pacific Empire. 

His &ther was an emigrant gentleman 
from France, and his mother alMy ofVir- 
0nJa. He was bom in South Carolina, 
January, 181S. Although the death of his 



father left John Gharies an orphan in bis 
fourth year, he was thoroughly educated ; 
and when, at the age of seventeen, he grad- 
uated at Charleston College, he contrib- 
uted to the support of his mother and hor 
younger children. From teaching mathe- 
matics he turned his attention to civil en- 
gineering, in which he displayed so much 
talent, he was recommended by Mr. Poin- 
sett, Secretary ofWar, to Nicollet as his 
assistant, in the survey of the basin of the 
upper Mississippi. Two years he was with 
that leameS man in his field labors, and 
he won his applause and friendship. 

On his return to Washington, he con- 
tinued his services to the geographer for 
two years longer, in drawing up from hJa 
field-book, the great map which unfolded 
to science the vast tract tney had explored. 
Thirsting for adventure, he now planned 
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the first of those distant and perilous ex- 
peditions which have given luster to his 
name. 

Having received a lieutenant's commis- 
sion in the corps of Topographical Engin- 
eers, he proposed to the Secretary of War 
to penetrate the Rocky Mountains. His 
plan was approved, and in 1842, with a 
handful of men gathered on the Missouri 
frontier, he reached and explored the South 
Pass. He achieved more than his instruc- 
tions required. He not only fixed the lo- 
cality and character of that great Pass, 
through which myriads are now pressing 
to California — ^he defined the astronomy, 
geography, botany, geology, and meteor- 
ology of the country, and designated the 
route since followed, and the points from 
which the flag of the Union is now flying 
from a chain of wilderness fortresses. His 
report was printed by the Senate, trans- 
lated into foreign languages, and the scien- 
tific world looked on Fremont as one of 
its benefactors. 

Impatient, however, for broader and 
more hazardous fields, he planned a new 
expedition to the distant Territory of Ore- 
gon. His first had carried him to the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains. Wilkes 
had surveyed the tide-water regions of the 
Columbia river : between the two explor- 
ers lay a tract of a thousand miles, which 
was a blank in g^graphy. 

In May, 1843, he left the frontier of 
Missouri, and in November he stood on 
Fort Vancouver, with the calm waters of 
the Pacific at his feet. He had approached 
the Mountains by a new line, scaled their 
summits south of the South Pass, deflected 
to the Great Salt Lake, and pushed ex- 
^inations right and left along his entire 
course. He joined his survey to Wilkes' 
Exploring Expedition, and his orders were 
Mfilled. But he had opened one route to 
the Columbia ; and he wished to find an- 
other. There was a vast region south of 
this line, invested with a fabulous interest, 
and he longed to apply to it the test of 
exact science. 

It was the beginning of winter. With- 
out resources, adequate supplies, or even a 
guide, and with only twenty-five compan- 
ions, he turned his face once more toward 
the Rocky Mountains, llien began that 



wonderful expedition, filled with romance^ 
achievement, daring and suffering ; in which 
he was lost from the world nine months, 
traversing 3,500 miles, in sight of eternal 
snows, in which he explored and revealed 
the grand features of Alta California, its 
great basin, the Sierra Nevada, the valleys 
of San Joaquin and Sacramento, explored 
the fabulous Buenaventura, revealed the 
real £1 Dorado, and established the geog* 
raphy of the western part of our conti- 
nent. 

In August, 1844, he was again in Wash- 
ington, after an absence of sixteen months. 
His report put the seal to the &me of the 
young explorer. .... He was planning 
a third expedition while writing a history 
of the second ; and before its publication, 
in 1845, he was again on his way to the 
Pacific, collecting his mountain comrades, 
to examine in detail the Asiatic slope of 
the North American Continent, which re- 
sulted in giving a volume of new science 
to the world, and California to the United 
States, 

We can not trace his achievements dur- 
ing the war with Mexico, nor will future 
time inquire how many, nor how great, , 
battles he fought. After the conquest of * 
California, Fremont was made the victim 
of a quarrel between two American com- 
manders. Like Columbus, he was brought 
home a prisoner over the vast territory ha 
had explored ; stripped by the court-mar- 
tial of his commission as lieutenant-colonel 
of mounted riflemen, and reinstated by the 
President. 

Fremont needed justice, not mercy, and 
returned his commission. His defense 
was worthy of a man of honor, genius, and 
learning. During the ninety days of his 
trial, his nights were given to science. . . . 
Thus ended his services to the government^ 
but not to mankind. He was now a pri- 
vate citizen, and a poor man. Charleston 
offered him a lucrative office, which he re- 
fused. He had been brought a criminal 
from California, where he had been ex- 
plorer, conqueror, peacemaker, governor. 
He determined to retrieve his honot on 
the field where he had been robbed of it. 

One line more would complete his sur- 
veys — ^the route for a great road from the 
Mississippi to San Francisco. Agaui he 
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appeared in the far West. His old moun- 
taineers flocked around him, and with thir- 
ty-three men, and one hundred and thirty 
mules, perfectly equipped, he started for 
the Pacific. On the Sierra San Juan, all 
his mules and a third of his men perished 
in a more than Russian cold; and Fre- 
mont arrived on foot at Santa F^, stripped 
of every thing but life. It was a moment 
£:^r the last pang of despair which breaks 
the heart, or the moral heroism which con- 
quers fate itself. 

The men of the wilderness knew Fre- 
mont; they re-fitted the expedition; he 
started again ; pierced the country of the 
fierce and remorseless Apaches ; met, aw- 
ed, or defeated savage tribes, and in a 
hundred days from Santa F6, he stood on 
the glittering banks of the Sacramento. 
The men of California reversed the judg- 
ment of the court-martial ; and Fremont 
was made the first Senator of the Golden 
State. It was a noble tribute to science 
and heroism. 

His name is identifiecl forever with some 
of the proudest and most grateful pas- 
sages in American history. His 20,000 
miles of wilderness explorations, in the 
midst of the inclemencies of nature, and the 
ferocities of jealous and merciless tribes ; 
his powers of endurance in a slender form ; 
his intrepid coolness in the most appalling 
dangers ; his magnetic sway over enlight- 
ened and savage men ; his vast contribu- 
tions to science ; his controlling energy in 
the extension of our empire ; his lofty and 
unsullied ambition ; his magnanimity, hu- 
manity, genius, sufferings, and heroism ; 
make all lovers of progress, learning, and 
virtue rejoice that Fremont's services have 
been rewarded by high civic honors, ex- 
haustless wealth, and the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. 



THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 



BY M. M. 
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What is commonly called friendship is 
no more than a partnership ; a reciprocal 
regard for one another's interests, and an 
exchange of good offices : in a word, a 
mere traffic, wherein self-love proposes to 
be a gainer. 

No disguise can long conceal love where 
it is, nor feign it where it is not. 



THIS distinguished woman, whose life 
was one of great interest, was bom on 
the island of Martinique, June 23, 
1763. M. Thrasher, her father, joined 
the army while very young. In 1758, he 
retired from service to the West Indies, 
and settled on an estate called La Pagori. 
He was married, in 1761, to Mademoiselle 
de Sanois, of whose youth but little is 
known. 

Of their daughter Josephine, a complete 
history can not be gathered. She was ex- 
ceedingly kind to every one, and was much 
admired and caressed. She had a great 
passion for music, and would sometimes 
stray into the forest, or to the sea-shore, 
and, alone, sing her sweetest songs, and 
warble her plaintive tunes, unheard by hu- 
man ears. Study was but amusement to 
her. 

She has said, " I did not like the re- 
straint of my clothing, or to be cramped in 
my movements. I ran, and jumped, and 
danced, from morning till night. Why 
restrain the wild movements of my child- 
hood'? I wanted to do no hurt to those 
from whom I received any evidences of 
affection. Nature gave me a great fadlity 
for any thing I undertook. Learning to 
' read and write was a pastime." 

In her youth, Josephine passed n^iuch of 
her time at the house of an aunt, and near 
by, there lived an English family, yho 
had lost their possessions, and had exiled 
themselves on the island of Martinique. 
Young William de K., the only son of 
this family, Josephine had known from 
her childhood, and as the parents of both 
consented, they were promised to each 
other in marriage, when a more mature 
age would render it proper. But Mr. De 
K. was suddenly called to England, and 
took with him his son. It was a hard trial 
for Josephine. 

' Josephine was at length hopelessly sep 
arated from William de K. by parental oppo 
sition, from what cause, she never learned. 

She became acquainted with Viscount 
Alexander de Beauharnais soon after, and 
.was married to him in her sixteenth year. 
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They visited France, and she received the 
most marked attentions from Maria An- 
toinette. 

Josephine had two children. Eugene, 
who became Viceroy of Italy, was bom in 
1780 ; and Hortense, who was afterward 
Juan of Holland, born in 1783. At 
length, Beauhamais became enamored with 
another lady, and separated from Jo- 
sephine, who returned to her home in Mar- 
tinique. But after several years, tidings 
reached her that Beauhamais was ready to 
weloome her back again with kindness, and 
she prepared with joy to go to him. 

Josephine was again united to Beau- 
hamais soon after her arrival at France. 
Beauhamais died in 1794 upon the scaf- 
fold, by the order of Robespierre, and Jo- 
sephine also received summons to prepare 
for the guillotine. But the fall and dread- 
M end of Robespierre saved her, with 
seventy others. 

She was married again, in March, 1796, 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. Hortense was 
married January, 1802, to Lewis Bona- 
parte, the brother of Napoleon. The only 
son of Hortense died in his youth. Not 
long after, the marriage of Hortense and 
Lewis, Napoleon became Emperor of 
France. His residence was at St. Cloud. 
One day she told the ladies of her court, 
as they were admiring her splendid collec- 
tion of jewels, that of all the presents she 
ever received, one of an old pair of shoes 
gave her the most delight and satisfaction. 
• She said, that after being separated from 
Beauhamais, she was very far from being 
rich, but was obliged to return to France, 
and took passage in a ship, where she was 
treated with the greatest kindness and Ve- 
spect. Hortense was so lively and oblig- 
ing, that she greatly amused the sailors, 
vho became her most favorite society. An 
old quarter-master was particularly at- 
tached to her. 

With running, skipping, and dancing, 
the light shoes of Hortense were soon worn 
out, and she had not another pair. She 
tried to conceal it from her mother, fear- 
ing she would not allow her to go on deck 
any more. But Josephine one day saw 
her return, leaving -every foot-print in 
hlood, her foot being torn by a nail. It 
was impossible to get another pair of shoes 



before their arrival at France, and poor 
Hortense began to weep bitterly at her 
disaster, when the old quarter-master came 
to her, and inquired the cause of her grief. 
As soon as he learned, he went to his 
chest, and brought an old pair of shoes, 
which he said Josephine could cut into 
shape, and he would put them together 
again ; and so, before night, Hortense 
could resume her delightful duties upon 
deck. 

Twelve years after his marriage with Jo- 
sephine, he was divorced from her. She 
returned to Malmaison. In 1810, Napo- 
leon married a second time, and in 1811, 
a son was born, who was called the King 
of Rome. 

A story is told of the two Empresses, 
which clearly illustrates their character. 
The distinguished artist Redonte, was one 
morning passing the Tuilleries, when he 
beheld in the garden a hurrying multitude, 
and heard shouts of " The King of Rome ! 
The Empress!" By the side of Maria 
Louisa, was a little carriage drawn by four 
white goats. He paused, but his eye fell 
on a pale mother near him, whose tears 
dropped freely on the face of the child, 
which she clasped in her arms. He heard 
her say, in accents of grief — 

" My poor little one ! my darling ! you 
have no carriage, my angel ; no play- 
things ; no toys of any kind. For him, 
abundance, pleasure, every joy of his age ; 
for thee, desolation, suffering, poverty, 
hunger ! What is it, that he should be 
happier than you, darling ? Both born the 
same day, the same hour. I as young as 
his mother, and loving you as fondly as 
she loves him. But you have now no 
father, poor babe ; you have no father !" 

The artist kindly addressed the woman, 
asking her why she did not make her situ- 
ation known to the empress. She said 
she had written to her, but the empress 
had not deigned to answer. He got her 
address, and when he met Josephine, re- 
lated to her the incidents, and the next 
morning they visited the poor creature 
together. 

Josephine caressed the orphan, and on 
rising, placed a purse in his hand, promised 
her a physician, and a more comfortable 
dwelling. At that moment, the door 
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opened, and Maria Louisa entered with an 
escort. She did not recognize Josephine, 
who spoke : 

" Your intention is most laudable, doubt- 
less, madam, but you are rather late ; the 
young mother and child are under my 
protection." 

Maria replied haughtily, 

" I have some reason to believe that my 
patronage will be a little more advanta- 
geous." 

For two years Josephine protected the 
widow and the orphan. She died the 29th 
of May, 1814. When near her end, she 
said, 

" At least, I shall die regretted. I have 
always desired the happiness of France ; I 
did all in my power to contribute to it, 
and I can say with truth to all of you now 
present, at my last moments, that the first 
wife of Napoleon never caused a single 
tear to flow." 

Thus lived, and thus died, the amiable, 
self-sacrificing Josephine, 
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ORIGIN OF "UNCLE SAM/' 

MUCH learning and research have been 
exercised in tracing the origin of odd 
names and odd sayings, which, tak 
ing their rise in some trifling occurrence or 
event, easily explained or well understood 
for a time, yet in the course of years, be- 
coming involved in mystery, assume an 
importance equal at least to the skill and 
ingenuity required to explain or trace them 
to their origin. 

Who knows but a hundred years hence 
some "learned commentator" may puzzle 
his brain to furnish some ingenious explan- 
ation of the origin of the national appella- 
tion placed at the head of this article. To 
aid him, therefore, in his research, I will 
state the facts as they occurred under my 
own eye.* 

* It would have afforded us pleasure to have given the 
name #of this author ; but this article we copied from an 
exchange paper, where it appeared without any credit. 
The careless indilfeience mnnifested by some editors, of 
copying original articles without giving any credit for 
them, renders it quite impossible, in many instances, to 
ascertain whose production we are reading. When we 
meet with one of these fatherless-like articles, whose 
authorship we can not determine, and desire to give it a 
night's lodging under " The Student's" roof, we affix ee- 
laBled at the close of it, thus announcing that we lay no 
claim to it, further Uian to welcome it to our table. 



Immediately afber the declaration of the 
last war with England, Elbert Anderson, 
Esq., a contractor of provisions to supply 
the army of the United' States, visited 
Troy, on the Hudson, where he purchased 
a large 'quantity of beef, pork, etc. The 
inspectors of these articles at that place, 
were Messrs. Ebenezer and Samuel Wil- 
son. The latter gentleman (invariably 
known as " Uncle Sam") generally super- 
intended in person a large number of work- 
men, who, on this occasion, were employed 
in overhauling the provisions purchased by 
the contractor for the army. 

The casks were marked " E. A. — U. S." 
— ^This work of marking fell to the lot of 
a facetious fellow in the employ of the 
Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked bj 
some of his fellow workmen, the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. S. for the 
United States were then entirely new to 
them), said, "he did not know, unless it 
meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam," 
— alluding exclusively to the said " Uncle 
Sam" Wilson. 

The joke took among^he workmen, and 
passed currently ; and " Uncle Sam" him- 
self being present, was occasionally rallied 
by them on the increasing extent of his 
possessions. 

Many of these workmen being of a char- 
acter denominated "food for powder," were 
found shortfy after following the recruiting 
drum, and pushing toward the frontier lines, 
for the double purpose of meeting the ene- 
my, and of eating the provisions they had 
labored to put in good order. Their old 
jokes of course accompanied them, and be- 
fore the first campaign ended, this identical 
one first appeared in print. It gained favor 
very rapidly, till it penetrated and was re- 
cognised in every part of our country, and 
will, no doubt, continue sO long as the 
United States remain a nation. 

The term UncU Sam originated pre- 
cisely as above stated ; and the writer of 
this article distinctly recollects remarking, 
at the time it first appeared in print, to a 
person who was equally aware of its on- 
gin, how odd it would be should this silly 
joke, originating in the midst of beef, pork, 
pickle, mud, salt, and hoop poles, evento- 
ally become & national cognomen*— 5> 
UctedL 
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ON the Seal of the State of Kentucky is 
the plain and unadorned device of two 
friends embracing, with the motto, 
"United Wk Stand, Divided wk Fall," 

Formerly, Kentucky was a part of Vir- 
ginia, but in 1790 it became detached, and 
ftrmed A constitution for itself. This state 
13 situated in the center of the United 
States, with the Alleghany Mountains to 
tie eaatward, and the high lands of Ten- 
nessee on the south. Occupying the table- 
land of this portion of the Union, it en- 
JQjB a salubrious climate, free from all ex- 
tremes. 

It is bounded on the north by the state 
of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, from which 
it is separated by the Ohio River. It is 
Mparated fi'om Vii^nia, on the east, by 
the Big Sandy River and the Cumberland 
Mountains, and bounded south by Tennes- 
see, The western extremity extends to 
the Mississippi River, by which it is divi- 
ded from the State of Missouri. 

The only portion of this state that can 
be caUed mounttliiious, liea in the eastern 



part, and U traversed by ridges of the 
Cumberland range. Hilly and broken 
land, however, is found along the Ohio 
River, but the soil of this r^ion is good. 
The bottom lands, lying immediately on 
the river, are usually about a mile in width, 
and of rich, fertile soil ; but they are sub- 
ject to frequent inundations. The country 
between the Cumberland and Green Rivers 
is called the " Barrens." 
In 1800 the legislature of the state be- 
stowed this tract gratuitously on actual 
settlers, believing that it was of little 
value; but it proved to be excellent grain 
land, and also well adapted to grazing and 
raisipg of cattle; still, it is inferior to the 
rich prairie land. 

The "garden of the state" lies east of 
the Green River. It is about 150 miles 
in length, and from 50 to 100 miles in 
width. The surface of this district is 
gently undulating, and the soil black and 
fertile. The forests here produce black- 
walnut, black-cherry, honey-locust, buck- 
eye, paw-paw, sugar-maple, mulberry, 
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elm, ash, cotton-wood, "white-thorn, etc. 
The principal agricultural productions are 
wheat, rye, barley, Indian com, oats, cot- 
ton, tobacco, potatoes, hemp, and flax. 

The whole §tate, below the mountains, 
rests on a bed of limestone, which is usu- 
ally found about ten feet below the sur- 
face. Through this formation there are 
numerous apertures, called " sink holes." 
Into these the waters of streams and riv- 
ers frequently disappear. The banks of 
the rivers in this state are peculiarly 
striking in their formations, and deep chan- 
nels seem to have worn in the calcareous 
rocks. In many places, the scenery thus 
presented is truly sublime. 

Between the Green and Cumberland 
rivers, in the southern part of the state, 
there are several wonderful caves. The 
most remarkable one is the Mammoth 
Cave, situated in Edmondson County. It 
has been explored some nine miles un- 
der ground, and it is supposed to extend 
many miles farther. It contains many 
winding avenues, waterfalls, lakes, and 
spacious apartments ; the largest of these 
covers about eight acres, overspread by 
one solid arched roof of limestone, one 
hundred feet high. The Mammoth Cave 
is indeed a wonder of indescribable vari- 
ety, which will increase in attractions as 
the world knows more of it. 

The first permanent settlement in Ken- 
tucky was made by the celebrated hun- 
ter, Daniel Boone, in 1775, at the place 
where Boonesborough is now situated. In 
1792 this territory was admitted into the 
Union as a state. Since that period it 
has rapidly progressed in population and 
wealth. It now has a population of 982,- 
405, of which number about 211,000 are 
slaves. The state contains an area of 
37,680 square miles, and is divided into 
101 counties. Its capital, Frankfort, has 
about 4,500 inhabitants, and is situated on 
the Kentucky River, 60 miles froni its 
junction with the Ohio. 

The principal commercial city in the 
state is Louisville, on the south bank of 
the Ohio Riverj immediately above the 
Falls. It has a population of nearly 44,- 
000 inhabitants. The State of Kentucky 
contains nine colleges, one theological 
seminary, and two each, of law and med- 



cal schools ; besides about 150 academies, 
and 1,200 common schools, with a still 
larger number of private ones. 

This state has only 94 miles of railroad 
completed, and no canals, except for some 
two miles and a half around the rapids in 
the Ohio River. The elections are held 
the first Monday in August; the legisla- 
ture meets the first Monday in Decem- 
ber ; the governor is chosen once in four 
years, and has a salary of $2,500. 
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A DAY IN A LONDON WHOLESALE 
BOOKSTORE. 

THE business of the day begins at nine 
o'clock, and in some houses a little 
earlier. Punctuality of attendance is 
so essential, that in houses where many 
assistants are kept, it is customary to have 
a book in which they sign their names as 
they arrive. This book is removed into 
the private counting-house as the last 
stroke of nine vibrates, and the unlucky 
arrivals after that instant have to proceed 
thither to sign their names in red ink, and 
sometimes with a pen handed to them with 
studious politeness by one of the heads of 
establishment. This contrivance is gene- 
rally successful in enforcing punctuality, 
and punctuality is necessary, for " the post 
is m. 

The medium mail of a first-rate house 
is from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty letters, but often the number will run 
as high as three hundred, and these almost 
all contain orders for books, nearly the 
whole of which will be packed and sent off 
the same night, though each letter may 
require twenty different places to be vis- 
ited to collect the various works required. 

The letters are first received by the head 
porter, who is a man very superior to the 
porters generally employed. He cuts 
them open, and takes them into the count- 
ing-house, where they are inspected by one 
of the principals, or by a party appointed 
for that purpose. Their contents, if remit- 
tances, are handed to one party ; if orders, 
to a second ; if other business, to a third. 
Each department is complete in itself; and 
from constant practice, there is no difficul- 
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\j in assi'gniDg every communication to 
one or other of them. 

As the execution of the orders is the 
most laborious part of the business, I will 
follow a clerk with a bundle of open let- 
ters in his hand into the " country depart- 
ment." The arrangements of this impor- 
tant branch are admirably adapted for ex- 
ecuting the numerous and complicated 
orders from the country quickly and accu- 
rately. The portion of the house allotted 
to this part of the business is divided into 
compartments, each fitted with desks, and 
benches, and all necessary conveniences. 
Each compartment is called a " division," 
and each division takes entire charge of so 
many letters of the alphabet as are allotted 
to it. All customers whose names begin 
with those letters, are, of course, the prop- 
erty of that particular division, and to 
those it attends, and to none other. 

These compartments are each as dis- 
tinct and complete in all their arrange- 
ments as so many separate houses of busi- 
ness. Each one consists of a " head" or 
manager, a "second" or assigning clerk, 
two or three collectors, a packer, and fre- 
quently there are several " extras" or as- 
sistants. These divisions are from two or 
three to six in. number, according to the 
size of the house. Round each division 
are several wooden compartnf>ents, to re- 
ceive the books ordered as they are col- 
lected; the orders are placed with them, 
that the goods may be called over with 
the letter previous to packing. 

Each head of a division finds sundry 
signs affixed to the letters he receives for 
his special instruction. Thus those orders 
which the firm may not wish to execute, 
from the correspondent's account being 
OTer^iue or doubtful, or from any other 
cause, are marked with a round O, signi- 
fying that the order is to be read as naught ; 
tooks on which no commission is to be 
charged for the trouble of getting are 
marked with an X : and there are marks 
for other matters requiring attention. 

SeatM at his desk, the head of each di- 
vision receives the letters handed to him 
l)y a clerk from the counting-house of the 
principal. First, the name and address of 
each correspondtent are entered in a diary, 
&Dd opposite each are put certain cabalistic 



signs, to denote by what conveyance the 
parcel is to be sent off.' Then the letter is 
handed to one of those under the dii'ec- 
tion, to be " looked out." 

The stock of books kept by a large 
house is immense. The "London Cata- 
logue" of modern publioMions contains 
the titles of 46,000 distinct works, and it 
will be easily understood, that without care- 
ful and exact arrangement it would be im- 
possible to pick out particular books from 
a vast collection as soon as wanted. All 
the walls of every room are covered with 
shelves, and on these the books are ranged 
in piles in alphabetical order. 

There are usually twenty alphabets of 
books ; one for quarto, cloth ; another for 
quarto, sewed; one for imperial octavo, 
cloth ; another for imperial octavo, sewed ; 
and so on, according to the size of the 
book, from quarto, a sheet folding into 
four leaves, down to 32mo, a sheet folding 
into thirty-two leaves; and sometimes 
there is a folio, and a miniature alphabet, 
for sizes above and below these. 

Every book has a label stuck in its side, 
with its name and price clearly written on 
it ; and when the last copy of a book is 
taken out of the alphabet, the label is 
"thrown up" — that is, put into a box 
kept for the purpose. The stock-clerk 
visits these boxes every day, and dears 
them, and the alphabets are replenished 
with such books as are kept tied up in 
large quantities. Those that can not be 
thus replaced, are kept iit a book called 
the " Out-of book," and the letters are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in a drawer or cup- 
board until wanted again. 

Following a clerk in his " looking-out" 
expedition, 1 go up stairs and down stairs, 
through what seem to me endless rooms 
and passages, passing by miles of books, 
sometimes stooping to the floor, some- 
times mounting ladders to the ceiling, 
occasionally getting glimpses of heaven s 
light, but most often pursuing the search 
by aid of candles. This clerk is one of 
those who read as they run, his practiced 
eye catches the titles of books fer off, 
almost before I can discern the label. 

This process is repeated with each letter 
of orders, until the whole of them are 
" looked ;" or, in other words, until all the 
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books ordered in them that are contained 
in the stock are procured. But as a large 
proportion of the works ordered are not 
" kept in stock," it is necessary to dispatch 
messengers to purchase such books from 
their various publishers. This is the next 
business of the collectors. They carry 
with them a blue bag, and a book contain- 
ing the order they have to execute. 

by one o'clock it is expected that the 
work of " looking out" from the stock is 
finished. The head of the department then 
goes through each letter, and marks the 
books not found in stock with an E or W, 
according as the books- wanted are pub- 
lished east or west of the Row. The let- 
ters are then passed through the hands of 
the east and west collectors, for each to 
extract the orders which belong to him. 
This done, the collectors' books are care- 
fully read over by a person who has the 
most extensive knowledge of literature 
and publishers, and whose business it is to 
check every order, and see that nothing is 
purchased which is contained in istock, and 
that the collectors thoroughly understand 
the books wanted. The parties who thus 
watch over the stock and the collectors are 
remarkable for their capacious memories, 
and one or two of them are perfect living 
catalogues. The late Mr. Taylor, of Simp- 
kin &c Marshall's house, had most marvel- 
ous powers of recollection in this way. 

The, process of "taking down" in the 
memorandum book being completed, the 
collector commences the second branch of 
his day's labor. Often this requires a 
walk of many miles, requiring from three 
to fouj hours. At six o'clock these col- 
lectors have all returaed, from the East 
and the West, laden with their burden of 
books. Thus every country bookseller 
has the books he orders, collected over a 
surface of many miles, and from a score 
of publishers. 

Still, every order is not executed ; some 
books are "out of print;" some being 
printed in the country, and the London 
agent being out of them, are described as 
"none in town;" others are binding, and 
said to be "none done up;" and others 
again can not be met with at all, and are 
Bet down in the invoice as " can't find." 

While the collectors are ont^ the heads 



and seconds of the divisions are entering 
up the day-books, and preparing the in- 
voices, and until the collectors return, at 
five or six o'clock, the houses are very 
quiet. As they come in the parcels are 
"called," which consists in calling over 
each item, and carefully examining tiie 
books " looked out" or *' collected." The 
invoices are then completed, the prices are 
filled in from the collectors' books, and 
the parcels are handed over to the pack- 
ers ; and, lastly, dispatched to the book- 
ing-offices -for conveyance to their destina- 
nations. The invoices are usually sent 
off by post that evening. 

This is the general routine of each day's 
business of the wholesale houses; and 
when we consider the magnitude of the 
publishing trade, and the number of new 
books continually issued, it is surprising 
to what perfection the system is carried, 
and how correctly it works. — The British 
Journal, a London Monthly Magazine, 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

A mother's love, so deep and pure. 

Its worth can ne*er be told; 
'Tis brighter than the purest gem. 

And richer far than geld. 

A mother's love, so fond and true, 

it ne'er forsakes her child. 
The dutiful and faithful, nor 

The wayward and the wild. 

A mother's loye, Qod's precious gift! 

How sad the lot of those 
Who never knew its blessedness. 

But feel an orphan's woes ! 

A mother's love, I feel.it now, 

As, bending o'er my boy, 
I thank my Father for this gift. 

Which fills my heart with joy. 

A mother's love long may he know. 

And feel her ceaseless care. 
And in his future life fulfill 

His parent's earnest prhyer. 

Boston Olioe BrandL 
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HALLEABLE IRON. 



BT DR. J. B. HOWARD. 



HAYING, in our last, traced the manu- 
facture of iron to the extraction of the 
metal from the ore, through the dif- 
ferent processes which it has to undergo in 
the fiimace, we now come to its conversion 
from the brittle to the malleable material. 

When it comes from the furnace in 
which the ore is smelted, it is hard and 
brittle, and unfit for the usual manu&ctur- 
ing purposes for which malleable iron is 
required. It is true that in this state it 
answers many valuable purposes, and sev- 
eral for which the wrought iron, as the 
malleable is generally termed, is used. 

It is cast into a great variety of useful 
articles and utensils, as stoves, pots, ovens, 
kettles, etc. ; but it can not, in this state, 
be worked in the smith's forge, and con- 
verted into all the different and almost 
endless variety of articles, of every form 
and shape, lor which it is required. This 
can be done only in its malleable state ; 
and hence it has to be converted into that. 

For this purpose, long bars, called 
"pigs," are taken, and broken in pieces, 
and put into small, open furnaces. The 
quantity put in is called a charge, and 
usually consists of about three hundred 
pounds. There are generally several of 
these furnaces together, arranged in the 
best manner for convenience. They are 
blown by a large pair of cylindrical bel- 
lows, moved by steam, with tubes or pipes 
leading to each furnace, to conduct the air 
to them. 

£ach furnace has also a small stream of 
water (from a reservoir above, to which it 
18 rais^ by pumps) constantly running by 
Its side, to use in smothering down the 
fire when necessary, cooling the iron in- 
struments when they become too hot, etc. 
The metal placed in the furnace has added 
to it a lai^e quantity of charcoal, by which 
It is again melted. It is now constantly 
stirred, for about two hours and a half, 
^th strong iron rods. Charcoal is added 
ftom time to time, as may be necessary. 



and water used to deaden the fires, when 
they become too hot. During this process, 
by the constant action of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, from the stream of air sent in 
from the bellows, aided by the charcoal 
and heat, the metal parts with a large por- 
tion of its carbon, and gradually assumes 
the malleable state. 

By the constant stirring of the metal, 
while thus hot, and the attractive influence 
of the particles in uniting together, as they 
assume the malleable state, it becomes 
formed, at length, into a large, round, 
rough ball, called a "loop." It is now 
ready for the hammer. This consists of a 
very large, massive block of cast iron, 
weighing about eight thousand pounds, 
called a " tilt hammer." It has a separate 
face screwed fast and fitting to it, of prop- 
erly tempered wrought iron or steel. Un- 
der it is placed an anvil of cast iron, with 
a similar face. This hammer is raised and 
let fall upon the anvil, by machinery pro- 
pelled by steam. 

The "loop" is brought and placed on 
the anvil, upon which it is turned about by 
large tongs, until hammered into an ob- 
long, square-shaped piece of iron, called a 
" bloom." Sometimes, when required of 
smaller size, at a proper stage in the pro- 
cess it is cut in two by a " chisel," and 
then formed into two or three blooms. 
Scales that fall off, in this process of ham- 
mering, are called " hampsel." These are 
carefully preserved, taken back to the dif- 
ferent furnaces, and added occasionally to 
the metal, during the stirring, to facilitate 
the changing it into the malleable state. 
Hiis process of rendering the metal malle- 
able is called " nobbling," where charcoal 
is used, and the men or hands employed in 
it are called " nobblers." 

But there is another process of changing 
the metal into the malleable state, some- 
what different from the above. It is called 
"puddling," and the men or hands engaged 
in it are called " puddlers." In this the 
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metal is weighed out in much larger 
" charges," consisting of several hundred 
pounds weight, brolten to pieces, and put 
into large, close furnaces. Stone coal and 
wood are used principally in this process. 

The metal is first melted down, when it 
foams or " boils" up, awhile, and then sinks 
down again. Hence the process is some- 
times called " boiling," and the iron made 
by it " boiled iron." 

As soon as the metal boils and sinks 
down, it is stirred and worked in a manner 
somewhat similar to "nobbling," until 
formed into several " loops" of convenient 
size, when it is ready for the hammer. 
This iron, thoUgh as good for some pur- 
poses as the other, is not as valuable for 
general purposes as the " nobbled" iron ; 
but as it is an easier, more economical, 
and cheaper process, as it can be made in 
larger quantities than the " nobbled" iron, 
hence it is sold cheaper. 

It is not the metal from every furnace 
that will make good malleable iron. In 
fact, the metal from some furnaces will 
not, of itself, make iron fit for such use. 
In this case, it has to be mixed with metal 
from other furnaces, when it will make 
good iron. 
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INDIGO. 

WHAT IT IS, AND HOW PREPARED. 

rDiGO is obtained from a shrub-like 
plant, common in the equatorial re- 
gions, growing from two to three feet 
in height. This plant requires a rich, 
light soil, and a warm exposure. As it 
approaches to maturity, the leaves undergo 
a sudden change in color, from a light to 
a dark green. As soon as this change is 
observed, the branches are cut off from the 
parent stem early in the morning, and 
spread out in the sim till the afternoon, by 
which time the leaves have become sufi[i- 
ciently dry to be beaten off*. 

These leaves are then placed in store- 
houses, where they are closely packed by 
the natives. The plants soon send forth a 
new crop, which is gathered in the same 
manner as the first. In a favorable season, 
this process of gathering is repeated three 



or four times, after which the ground is 
plowed for another sowing. The dried 
leaves are kept in the storehouses about 
a month, during which time they change 
from the dark green to a light lead color. 

These dried leaves are next placed in a 
steeping-vat, where water is poured over 
them, in the proportion of six volumes of 
water to one of leaves. After remaining 
in this position a few hours, during which 
time the oxygen of the atmosphere changes 
the color to a blue, the liquid is drawn off 
into another vat, where lime-water is thor- 
oughly mixed with it. The indigo now 
settles on the bottom of the vat, from which 
the water is withdrawn. It is then placed 
in a straining cloth, and the water allowed 
to drain from it. Next it is put into a 
copper boiler, and a little water added, 
when it is boiled. 

From the boiler it is' transferred to 
straining cloths, and again drained. Then, 
after having been worked by the hands of 
the natives, to free it from air-bubbles, it is 
placed in pressing-boxes, where, by means 
of a powerful screw, the water is separated 
from the indigo, which is now in square 
cakes, about two inches in thickness. These 
cakes are gradually dried in the shade, and 
the indigo becomes fit for exportation. 

Indigo is cultivated in Central America, 
and in the West and East Indies. 
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MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE Y0DN6. 

KEEP good company or none. 
Never be idle. If your hands can 
not be usefully employed, attend to 
the cultivation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth.' 

When you speak to a person, look him 
in the face. 

Never listen to loose and infidel con- 
versation. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let jout 
life be so virtuous that none will believe 
him. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during the day. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be 
happy. 
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To pour the fresh instraction o'er the mind. 

To breathe th' enHvening epirit, to Ax 

The generous purpose, imd the noble thought 
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THE TWO SCHOOL GIRLS; OR, A LESSON OP FORGIVENESS. 



A GROUP of little girls were standing, 
one clear day in summer, on the 
green in front of their school-house. 
They were in earnest discussion, and 
long and loud were the voices, while one 
modest-looking child in the center was 
trying in vain to wipe away the tears, 
that, in spite of all her efforts, would 
roll over her cheeks. 

"Never mind, Mary," said one, "we 
all know you ought to have been at the 
head; and that you would have been, 
if it had not been for Margaret Nelson." 

" I feel sorry I lost my place," said 
Mary, " but I am not crying for that. 
I loved Margaret, and I thought she 
loved me ; but I do not like to think 
that any one could have been so selfish 
and mean.'^ 

"You might have let me tell Mrs. 
Carter, and I know you would not have 
lost your place then, Mary." 

"Oh, no, Ellen; I do not want to 
disgrace Margaret in Mrs. Carter's 
eyes. It is bad enough that you hap- 
pened to hear her, and to know it." 

" I don't believe there is a single girl 
in our class who will speak to her after 
this, unless you do." 

" I hope I shall try to do right about 
it," answered Mary. 

'^ I'll leave her no peace," said Lucy, 
"for I'll talk to her every chance I 
can get ; and I only wish I could make 
my voice sound as if it came from all 
comers of the room, like a ventriloquist, 
and she should hear all sorts of sounds." 

" I don't believe that would do any 
good, Lucy. It is best to say nothing 
about it." 



" I will not promise to say nothing 
about it," replied Anna ;" for I do not 
think I can help speaking. The mean, 
contemptible girl !" 

" Well," answered Mary, " we shall 
not be in season for our dinners, if we 
talk here much longer. We must go." 

Mary and Anna^urned down the road, 
and the other girl went in an opposite 
direction. 

" Now, what are you going to do 7" 
asked Anna. " You surely will not 
treat Margaret just as you did before, 
will you 7" 

" I ought to do it ; but I can not say 
that I shall. I hope I shall be able. 
But it is very hard not to make any dif- 
ference; and, in spite of myself, my 
manner or my tone might show I felt 
injured, if my words did not. I am sure 
I did not think, last Sunday, when Miss 
Deane, my Sunday-school teacher, told 
us about forgiveness of injuries, that I 
should have to practice it so soon." 

" If you do," said Anna, " you will 
be the first school girl that ever did. 
But you are a dear, good girl, Mary," 
added Anna, kissing her ; '' and we all 
know where your place should be, if 
Mrs. Carter does not. Good-bye." 
And Anna ran across the street, leav- 
ing Mary on her own door-steps. 

Mary stood in the large entry closet, 
while she was putting away her bonnet 
and shawl, and tried to feel kindly to- 
ward Margaret ; but it was hard work, 
and Mrs. Coleman saw, when she raised 
her eyes, as Mary entered the parlor* 
that her face was clouded. 

" Well, dear," she said, inquiringly, 
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^4ell me all about it. Your face tells 
a history, though I am not quite skillful 
enough to read it exactly." 

" I can tell you the story, mother ; 
but I think I had better not tell you the 
name of the person, except I will say 
that she is one of my best friends. She 
was next to me in the class, and I al- 
ways thought she did not care to get 
above me ; at least she has often told 
me so. To-day there was a hard ques- 
tion in arithmetic, and I asked her the 
explanation of it in recess, because I had 
seen her ask Mrs. Carter just before, 
and knew she must have told her the 
right one. She gave me the explana- 
tion, and two or three of the other girls 
listened, and heard it, too. The ques- 
tion came to me, and I explained it as 
she had told me. Mrs. Carter said it 
was wrong, and passed it to her, with- 
out waiting to hear what I had to say. 
She did it correctly, and went above 
me, I thought I must have mistaken 
what the girl had said, though I did not 
see how I could have done so ; but Sarah 
Lee was standing by the desk when Mrs. 
Carter explained the sum ; and she show- 
ed it afterward to one of the girls who 
had heard what my friend had said. 
This girl was coming to tell me ; but re- 
cess was over before she could find me. 
Sarah accused her of telling me the 
wrong way, when school was done ; and 
all the girls who were near said she 
looked very guilty, and muttered some- 
thing to herself, and then hurried off as 
fast as possible." 

"Could any child do such a mean, 
selfish action 1v I can hardly believe 
it." 

"I tried not to believe it, mother; 
but it must be true. I can not bear to 
think any one would do it." 

" Did you tell Mrs. Carter, after 
school 1" 

" No, mamma. I did not want her 
to know it. The girls were going to 
tell her, but I begged they would not. 
I feel troubled about it, and grieved that 
any one I love should do so." 



" Are you sure you are not angry ^ 
instead of grieved ?" 

"I think so, mamma. I was very 
angry at first, but I do not feel at all as 
I did then." 

" I am sorry that this should have 
happened ; but I want you to try to do 
right about it. Try to treat her as if 
she had not injured you." Mary prom- 
ised to do her best. 

At school, in the afternoon, Margaret 
studiously avoided Mary, and turned her 
head whenever she saw her approach- 
ing. When school was out, she ran home, 
without waiting for any of the girls. 

A matter so generally known in school 
could not fail to reach the ears of Mrs. 
Carter. In fact, she heard it the very 
next day. She was walking home be- 
hind Sarah Lee and Lucy, when she 
heard the latter say, " She is an abom- 
inable cheats and I wish she would leave 
the school." 

" Who is such a cheat ?" she asked. 

The girls turned, and seeing Mrs, 
Carter, looked very much confused ; but 
on her repeating the question, Lucy an- 
swered : " I wanted to tell you all about 
it yesterday, but Mary Coleman would 
not let me. But, as you have asked, 
now I shall tell you." And she re- 
lated the whole affair. 

Mrs. Carter was surprised and griev- 
ed. " Why," she inquired, " was Mary 
unwilling that I should know it ? She 
would certainly have kept her place." 

" Because she said Margaret was in- 
jured in the good opinion of the scholars, 
and she did not wish her to lose your 
good opinion, too." 

At the corner of the street, Mrs. Car- 
ter bade the scholars " good morning," 
and went home, forming a plan to pun- 
ish Margaret. At school, that after- 
noon, she called Margaret to her, and 
had a long talk with her. The girl re- 
turned to her seat, weeping violently, 
but shook off the hand Mary placed on 
her shoulder, rather seeming angry at 
being found out, than sorry for having 
been so deceitful and selfish. 
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More than a week passed by, and 
Margaret still avoided Mary. . One day, 
in recess, however, Mary saw her. friend 
crying, as if in great trouble. She went 
to her, and kindly asked her the cause 
of her tears. Her tone was so pleasant 
and sympathizing, that Margaret said 
she could not perform her questions in 
arithmetic^ and that none of the girls 
vould show her. Asking the teacher 
was out of the question, as she was en- 
gaged with a gentleman. Mary sat down 
by her, and helped her. She was fin- 
ishing the last question when the bell 
rang. 

After school, she asked Margaret to 
walk with her, and the two were soon 
chatting pleasantly as ever. As they 
came near home, on their return. Mar- 
pet grew silent, and scarcely answered 
her companion ; but, just as they were 
about to separate, she made a great 
effort, and said : ^^ Mary, I shall never 
feel happy till you have your right place 
again. I do not know what could have 
tempted me to treat you so unkindly. 
I have not had a happy hour since ; 
and when I tried to pray, morning and 
night, the words choked me. Do say 
you forgive me, and don't refuse to take 
your place again.'' Mary had refused 
to do this, though Mrs. Carter had 
wged it several times. 

"I will take the place," she answer- 
ed, "when I get above you fairly, but 
not till then. I had forgiven you long 
ago. I did feel very angry at first, and 
afterward was sorry that you did so; 
hut let us never say any more about it." 

The girls parted ; Mary with the light- 
est of hearts, and Margaret resolved to 
follow Mary's good example. We may 
add, that this example was not lost 
tipon others among her schoolmates, 
who were led to forgive, not perhaps as 
serions offenses, but little matters which 
we often a root of bitterness among 
school-ghrls ; and Margaret herself al- 
ways remained a firm friend to Mary, 
and prayed and strove sincerely for the 
spirit of forgiveness. — ChiWs Friend. 



NIGHT AND DAY: 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
BT EUZA A. CHA8E. 

liTiGHT and Day disputed with each 
\ other for the preference. The fiery, 
glowing boy. Day, began the dis- 
pute. 

"Poor, dusky mother," said he, 
" what hast thou like my sun, my hea- 
ven, my fields, my active, restless life ? 
What thou hast killed I resuscitate to 
the sense of a new existence ; what thou 
hast exhausted I arouse." 

"Dost thou receive thanks for thy 
tumult?" said the modest, vailed Night. 
" Must I not revive what thou hast 
wearied ? And how could I do it, but 
through forgetfulness of thee ? Whereas 
I, the mother of gods and men, take all 
that I have created in my bosom. As 
soon as they touch the hem of my gar- 
ment, they forget thy false show, and 
gently bow down their heads. And 
then I exalt ; then I nourish the tranquil 
soul with heavenly dew. To the eye 
that in thy sunbeams could not look to- 
ward heaven, I, the vailed Night, reveal 
a host of innumerable suns, innumerable 
pictures, new hopes, and new stars." 

The prattling Day just touched the 
hem of her garment, and silent and 
languid he sunk on her enveloping bosom. 
But she sat in her star-mantle, on her 
star-throne, with an eternally peaceful 
countenance. 
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AGAINST LYING. 

Oh ! 'tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom's way ; 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 
That we may trust to all they say. 

But liars we oan never trust, 

Though they should speak the thing that's true; 
And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Selected, 
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THE DUCK. 



THE Dack tribe Offers from the Goose, 
chiefly in size and color, their form 
aad habits heing similar to those of 
geese. Like geese, some of this trihe 
have been long domesticated, ^hile most 
of the species remain wild. 

Through all their vsrieties, Ducks are 
much alike in most of their manners and 
habits. They alt dive, fly, or swim, ae 
occasion requires. Most of them in- 
habit the salt water ; but some kinds 
live entirely among rivers, lakes, and 
ponds, and never approach the sea. 

Docks are stupid and careless birds. 
Even in nurturing their young, they do 
not usually display that attention and 
vi^lance so common to the feathered 
race. Tho female seems to be a heed- 
less, inattentive mother, and often for- 
gets her yoong when they most need her 
care. 

Having led them to the pond, she 
seems to think that she has provided for 
all their wants, by showing them the 
water. She does not, like the hen, call 
her family around her, and teach them 
how to provide for themselves. 
If the vermin about the pond destroy 



young, she does not miss them, and 
if she -hears them cry, she takes little 
notice of their distress. While sitting, 
she sometimes loiters away her time at 
the pond, ducking and refreshing her- 
self in the water, until her e^ grof 
cold and lifeless. 

The hen is a nurse of much better 
character. She sits on her eggs with the 
most determined perseverance ; never 
leaves them, but for a few moments at 

time, and hurries back as though her 
presence was of the utmost consequence. 

if her mistress prefers to have her 
hatch a brood of ducks instead of her 
offspring, she adopts the liKW 
strangers, and brings them up with the 
same care as if they had been her on 
chickens. And when the little dneK- 
linga, from instinct, plunge into the H*- 
ter, and swim and flatter, happj >" 
their own element, the frightened foster- 
mother stands amazed at the sigbti ""* 
clucks and calls them to come away fr<* 
a place she so much dreads. 



, .rfele 1. compHed lAleBj ft™ "Cw*^ 
HUHU-J," publubed bj Pratt, Womi&nt • "" 
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The name Duck ^as doabtless given 
this fowl from its habit of plunging in 
the water. The principal varietfes of 
Ducks are the " Wild, or Black Duck," 
the " Eider Duck," and the " Canvas- 
back." The Wild Duck is represent- 
ed by the engraving at the head of this 
article. This class is the parent stock 
of the tame ducks. 

The Eider Duck is about twice the 
size of a common Duck. It inhabits 
the Western Isles of Scotland, the coasts 
of Norway, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
northern parts of North America. It 
has long been celebrated on account of 
the down which it affords, and which, in 
Europe and America, is considered a 
great luxury, because of its lightness 
and warmth. This is called eider 
down. 

The inhabitants of the countries where 
the Eider Ducks are common, make it 
apart of their business to plunder these 
poor birds of their eggs and their down. 
Their eggs they use for food, and by the 
sale of the down they obtain considera- 
ble sums of money. 

The nests of these ducks are formed 
of dry grass and sea-weed, and lined on 
the inside with down, which the female 
plucks from her breast for this purpose. 
h the nest thus made soft and warm, 
8he lays five eggs, which she also covers 
with down. 

The inhabitants, having found these 
nests while building, know where to visit 
them again ; and after the eggs are all 
Wd, they go and take them away, to- 
gether with the down which covers them, 
and also that with which the nest is lined. 

The female then begins again, and a 
second tinie strips her breast, lines the 
nest with the down, and lays more eggs ; 
but again she is deprived of both by the 
8ame hand that plundered her before. 
. Once more the poor bird, in her anx- 
iety to raise a family, begins to prepare 
Jjplace to hatch them ; but her breast 
oemg naked, can afford no down with 
Jnich to furnish it. In this extremity 

' male kindly comes to her relief, and 



plucks his own breast to give her the 
proper quantity of down. The down 
from the male is known from its being 
whiter than that of the female. 

Frequently these cruel robbers take, 
away that which had been so generously 
bestowed by the male bird, and the poor 
ducks, after being thrice robbed, finding 
that no mercy is shown them, abandon 
their nest in despair, and seek a more 
solitary situation, where, unmolested, 
they can raise their brood. 

It is said that a duck will thus fur- 
nish half a pound of down in a single 
season. This is so valuable, that it sells^ 
in Lapland, for two dollars a pound. 
In 1750, the Icelandic Company sold 
$4,000 worth of this down. This same 
company procure from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand pounds of it every year* 

Eider down is extremely fine, soft) 
and warm, and so elastic that three 
quarters of an ounce of it will fill a large 
hat. 

The male Eider Duck is exceedingly 
attentive to the female while she is sit- 
ting on her eggs, and during that time 
remains near the shore, swimming back- 
ward and forward not far from the nest, 
to see that nothing disturbs her. But 
as soon as the young are hatched, he 
sails away, and leaves the brood to take 
care of themselves. 

The mother, however, has more feel- 
ing for her young. She takes care to 
early introduce them to the water, as 
the. place on which their after lives are 
chiefly to be spent. Having led them 
to the edge of the water, she makes the 
whole brood crawl upon her back, and 
then swims off a little distance from the 
shore. 

After floating the young ducks about 
in this manner for awhile, she dives 
under the water, leaving her brood to 
exercise themselves in swimming. This 
is their first lesson, and they improve it 
so well that they are afterward seldom 
seen upon the land. 

The Canvas-back is found in great 
numbers along the careeks and ponds <tf 
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eastern and southern New J^sey, and 
the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay, during 
ihe months of November and December. 
The flesh of this duck is considered 
such a luxury in Philadelphia and New 
York, that a single pair will sell for 
from one to three dollars. 
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A NOBLE ACT OP HUMANITY. 

» 

As I was returning from school, a few 
days since, my attention was at- 
tracted to the opposite side of the 
street by the singular appearance of an 
old man, who, with a cane, and by means 
of clinging to the fence, seemed vainly 
endeavoring to proceed. My first im- 
pression was that he was intoxicated ; 
but I was soon convmced that I was 
mistaken. 

He was apparently very old and fee- 
ble. His head was covered with hair 
of snowy whiteness, and his steps were 
so irregular, that it seemed as if his 
trembling limbs could not carry him 
much farther. 

After xnroceeding a short distance, as 
I had anticipated, he fell prostrate on 
the ground. My first thought was to 
ofier him my help, but I did not ; I know 
not why I was restrained from so doing. 
I looked at him, and perceived that lus 
features were frightfully distorted, his 
eyes projected from his head, and his 
limbs seemed rigidly extended. 

While I stood looking at him, uncer- 
tain what to do, there came by two lit- 
tle girls, apparently about ten years of 
age. They were twin sisters. Per- 
€eivuig the prostrate man, they went im- 
mediately to him, and with a courage 
and presence of mind with which I was 
greatly astonished, and with as much 
tenderness as if he had been their father, 
they administered to his aid. 

One of them stooped on the frozen 
ground, and lifting his head, supported 
it with her little hands, and parted the 
iliiftheTeled hair over his wrinkled brow, 
while the other wiped the moisture from 



his face, on which her tears, called forth 
by the sight of his suffering, were drop- 
ping fast. 

I inquired if they knew him. They 
replied that they never saw him before. 
I could not persuade them to leave him 
until some one came and conveyed him 
away in a carriage. They raised him 
up, and with the united strength of their 
little, frail arms, supported him. 

This incident, though apparently sim- 
ple, was to me a very interesting and 
beautiful one. It is something that will 
never fade from my memory. I was 
strongly impressed with the scene, and 
it caused emotions which I never expe- 
rienced before. It seemed so beautifuUj 
emblematical of the innocence and fear- 
lessness of children, to see those litde 
girls supporting that aged man. 

They seemed to think they were only 
doing their duty ; and when I interro- 
gated them as to how they ventured te 
perform the part which they had, they 
wondered at my words, and said, " Why 
should we fear to go to him ? We neyer 
injured him ; why should we fear that 
he would injure us V^ 

I believe it is a true saying, that those 
who know no sin know no fear ; and I 
am sure it was exemplified in the eon- 
duct of these fearless ones, who did not 
hesitate to approach one whom they 
never saw before, and perform an act 
of humanity which would have done 
honor to persons of twice their age. 
May they ever be as ready to aid and 
befriend the old and wretched, and they 
can not but be happy. — Boston Trtnih 
eler. 
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THE WAY TO BE BRAYE. 

Speak kindly to that poor old man. 

Pick up his fallen cane. 
And place it gently in his hand. 

That he may walk again. 
His bundle, too, replace with care. 

Beneath his trembling arm; 
Brave all the taunts that you may hear» 

To giye his life a charm. 
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A brayer deed than scortaers boast 

Will be your triumph then ; 
A brayer deed than angels tell 

Of some distinguished men. 
Yes, leaye that thoughtless, sneering crowd. 

Dare to be Good and Kindt 
Then let them laugh, as laugh they may, 

Pass on ; but neyer mind. 

Pass on ; but tiiink once more of him, 

The wreck that you haye seen. 
How, once a happy boy like you. 

He sported on the green : 
A cloudless sky aboye his head, 

The future bright and fair. 
And friends all watching o*er his couch, 

To breathe affection's prayer. 

But oh, the change ! He wanders now 

Forsaken, lone, and sad — 
Thrice blessed is the task of those 

Who striye to make him glad. 
Speak kindly to that poor old man. 

Pick up his fallen cane. 
For that will ease his burdened heart. 

And make him smile again. 

Selected, 
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KINDNESS IN imLE THINGS. 

THE sanshine of life is made up of 
Tery little beams, that are bright 
all the time* In the nursery, on 
the play-ground, in the school-room, 
there is room all the time for little acts 
of kindness, that cost nothing, but arc 
worth more than gold or silver. 

" To give up something, where giving 
up will prevcmt unhappiness; to yield, 
vhen persisting will chafe and fret 
others ; to go a little around, rather than 
come against another; to take an ill 
word or a cross look quietly, rather than 
to resent or return it ; these are the 
ways in which clouds and storms are kept 
off, and a pleasant sunshine secured." 

My young friends, will you not learn 
to practice jdl these acts of kindness dur- 
^g youth 1 They will gain you many 
friends, and make your days happy. 



THB AUTUMN WIND. 

BT LUCIA. 

What mnsic wild and thrilling 
Is borne upon the gale ? 

It sounds around my casement 
Like a saddened spirit's wail. 

Along the mountain forest 
It pours its solemn song, 

Through waves of dying foliage. 
And cedars high and strong. 

'Mid bowers of fading myrtle 
I hear its touching strain. 

Above the withered chaplets. 
Which will not bloom again. 

I love the gale of autumn, 

It sighs above decay 
A requiem for summer, 

And fair things passed away. 

It warns me, too, that, beauty 
And youth will quickly fade. 

And the spirit's icy signet 
On every form be laid. 

Wail ! moumfttl winds of autumn, 
I love thy sweeping wing ; 

It bears a richer musio 
Than sweetest minstrels sing. 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 

Neyeh gioe up; for the wisest is boldest. 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup; 

And of all maxims the best, as the oldest. 
Is the true watchword, J^Teter give up! 

JSTever give up! — *tis the secret of glory. 
Nothing so wise, can philosophy preaidi ; 

Think on the names that are famous in stery— 
J^Tever give up, is the lesson they teaoh. 

Selected 



In walking, alwavs turn your toes out 
and your thoughts mward. The former 
will prevent you from falling into cellars, 
the latter from falling into iniqaity. 
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LOOKING THEOUfiH THE TEIiBSCOPB AT THB^STAES. 



OHj grandpa! How many BtuB I 
can see I" exclaimed little Susan, 
as,8he pat one hand over her right eye, 
and looked at the stars through the tel- 
escope in her grandfatber'e study. 

" Let me look," said Henry ; '* I 
irant to see them too." 

SoBan was a kind-hearted little girl, 
and always ready to please her brother. 
She Boon let Henry take her place on 
the stool, and then she began to ask a 
great many questions about the stars. 

" Grandpa, what are the stars V 

" We believe them to be suna, which 
{^ve light and heat to other worlds, as 
our Bun does to us." 

** JBat, grandpa, they must be very 



little suns, and I should not think they 
would give much light or heat." 

" Ah, my dear, they appear so smali 
to us, becsnse they are bo very far away. 
Their distance from us is so great, that 
we can hardly tell the number of miles. 

" When you rode for^ miles an hour 
in the cars, the other day, you thought 
it was going very swiftly ; but it would 
take the cars more than two hundred 
and fifty-siz years to go as far as the 
distance from us to the sun, should they 
run forty miles aa hour all the time, day 
and night. 

" But, my dear, the stars are a great 
way farther off than the sun is. The 
nearest one is more tiian two biuidred 
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thooBand times more distant than the 
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son. 

"Grandpa, I have been looking* at 
ihe ' Seven Stars/ '* said Henry, " and 
Iconnted as many as thirty stars in that 
cinster. Why is this, grandpa V^ 

" Because, my child, some of the stars 
are 80 very far away that we can not see 
their light at all with the naked eye ; 
but when we look through a telescope 
they may be seen. Tha4i is the case 
mth those stars that you see in the 
group called the ' Seven Stars.' '^ 

" How wonderful ! I never knew be- 
fore that the stars were so far away, or 
that anybody thought them suns, like 
ours. But, grandpa, where can we 
learn more about the stars V^ 

"By reading books that treat of 
Astronomy. But at some other time I 
will tell you much more about the heav- 
enly bodies.'' 
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IMEAN TO BE GOOD TO-DAY. 

LrrTLE Emma said, one day, ^' Now, 
mother, I mean to try and be a good 
girl all day, and see if the smiles will 
not come creeping, creeping all over my 
face." And she put up her little fingers 
and traced around her cherry mouth and 
little rosy cheeks. " They will come 
creeping, creeping, just so, mother, and 
I shall have a little smiling face all 
over." 

Oh, I thought, if all little children 
^odd make such a resolution as that, 
every mommg, what a set of happy, 
Bmiling faces we should see ! 

Did you never see a little child who 
looked very cross in the morning, who 
vodd cry when her mother washed her, 



stick out her little feet when her mother 
put on her shoes and stockings, and 
shake her little shoulders when she put 
on her dress, and be sulky for full an 
hour 1 Would the " smiles come creep, 
ing, creeping" over that cross child's 
face 1 No ; I fear they would wait a 
long time before they came there. 

Emma is sometimes cross in the 
morning, and then she seems to think 
about it, and say, ^^ I mean to be a good 
little girl, mother; you shall have no 
naughty Emma to-day." And then 
her mother looks at her, and a little 
smile is creeping, creeping over Emma's 
face, and she is all one smile. 

Emma is a very little girl ; she was 
only two years old last August ; but I 
never knew a little girl who kept trying 
to be good all the time as she does. 
Every night she says, "Our Father, 
please make Emma a good little girl, for 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

Children, when you feel cross, and 
do not want to be washed, and dressed, 
and have your hair brushed, or when 
you speak in a sulky voice, and pout, 
and cry, think of little Emma, and say^ 
"Now, I^mean to be a good child to- 
day, and then the smiles will come creep- 
ing, creeping." 

Your mother loves to see the smiles. 
When she sees the pouting lips, and the 
tears in the eyes, she grieves, and won- 
ders how soon they will be changed for 
a cheerful face, where the smiles will 
love to come. 

So put away your sour looks, little 
children, and see, see, the smiles are 
coming, creeping, creeping out of the 
comers of your mouth, over the little 
rosy cheek, lighting up the blue eyes, 
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ftnd the whole face looks like a pleasant 
landscape, when the sun shines upon it. 

But the frowning face is like a land- 
scape when a dark cloud comes over the 
bright sky, and all is black and dismal. 

Our Father in heaven loves to see the 
cheerful face of a little child, for it tells 
of a cheerful heart. 

So try every day, little ^Is and little 
boys, try if you can not be good children 
every day, and look out, and you will see 
the smiles come creeping, creeping. — 
WeU'Spring. 
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A TEDE HEEO. 

PAUL and James were brothers, one 
nine and the other twelve years of 
age. They attended the same school. 
James, the youngest, was ill-tempered 
and obstinate, but much beloved by 
Paul. The teacher, one day, was about 
to punish James, when Paul stepped up 
and said to him — 

^^I wish you would punish me, and 
spare my little brother." 

" My dear Paul,'' said the teacher, 
in surprise, "you are one of my best 
boys. You have done nothing to de- 
serve punishment. 'I can not punish 
you, my boy." 

" But," said Paul, " I shall suffer 
more to see my brother's disgrace and 
punishment than I should from any thing 
you can do to me." 

« Why, Paul," said the teacher, 
" what do you mean ? I can not pun- 
ish you." 

" My brother is a little boy, younger 
than I am," said Paul. "Pray, sir, 
allow me to take all the punishment. I 
can bear any thing from you, sir. Do 



take me, and let my little brother 
go." 

" Well, ' James," said the teacher, 
^^ What do you say to this noble offer of 
Paul?" 

James looked at his brother, and said 
nothing. 

" Do let me be punished, and let my 
dear brother go," urged Paul. 

" Why, Paul," said the teacher, " do 
you wish to receive the stripes instead 
of James 1" 

" Jesus gave his back to the smiters," 
said Paul, " and received stripes for the 
good of his enemies. James is my 
brother. Oh, sir, do forgive him, and 
let me be punished." 

" But James does not wish me to for- 
give him," said the teacher. "Why 
should you feel so anxious about it? 
Does he not deserve correction 1" 

" Oh, yes, sir," said Paul, " he hsB 
broken the rules, and is sullen and will- 
ful, and somebody must suffer. Do take 
me, apd spare my brother." 

Paul threw his arms around his 
brother's neck, and wept as if his heart 
would break! This was more than 
James could bear. His tears began to 
flow, and he embraced his generous 
brother. 

The teacher clasped both in his arms 
and forgave James, for he was more 
sorry for his conduct than if he had been 
punished ten times. — Selected. 
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DE0WN1N6 THE SQUIBEEL. 

WHEN I was about six years old, one 
morning, going to school, a ground- 
squirrel ran into his hole in the road be- 
fore me. They like to dig holes in some 
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open place, where they can put out their 
head to see if any danger is near. 

I thonght, now I will have some fine 
fun. As tbe];e was a stream of water 
JQSt at hand, I determined to pour wa- 
ter into the hole till it would be full, 
and force the little animal up, so that I 
might kill it. 

I got a trough from beside a sugar- 
maple, used for catching the sweet sap, 
and was soon pouring the water in on 
the poor squirrel. I could hear it strug- 
gling to get up, and said, ^^ Ah, my fine 
fellow, I will soon have you out." 

Just then I heard a voice behind me. 
** Well, my boy, what have you got in 
there?" 

I turned and saw one of my neigh- 
bors, a good old man, with long white 
locks, that had seen sixty winters. 

" Why," said I, " I have a ground- 
squirrel in here, and am going to drown 
him out, if I can do it." 

Said he, ^^ Jonathan, when I was a 
little boy, more than fifty years ago, I 
was engaged, one day, just as you are — 
drowning a ground-squirrel ; and an old 
man like me came along, and said to 
me— 

" * You are a little boy ; ndw, if you 
were down in a narrow hole like that, 
and I should come along and pour water 
down on you, to drown you, would you 
not think I was cruel ? God made that 
little squirrel, and life is as sweet to it 
as it is to you ; and why will you torture 
to death a little innocent creature that 
God has mad^ V " 

Said he, "I have never forgotten 
that, and never shall. I have never 
killed any harmless creature for fun 
ttnce. Now, my dear boy, I want you 



to remember this while you live, and 
when tempted to kill any poor little in- 
nocent animal or bird, think of this; 
and mind, Ood don't allow us to kill his 
pretty little creatures for fun." 

More than forty years have since 
passed, and I never forgot what the good 
man said, nor have I ever killed the 
least animal for fun since. 

Now, you see it is ninety years since 
this advice was first given, and it has 
not lost its influence yet. How many 
little creatures it has saved from being 
tortured to death, I can not tell ; but I 
have no doubt a great number, and I 
believe my whole life has been influenced 
by it. 

Now, I want all the little boys, when 
they read this, to keep it in mind ; and 
when they see pretty birds or harmless 
animals playing or hunting their food, 
not to hurt them. Your Heavenly Fa- 
ther made them, and he never intended 
them to be killed for fun. — ChUd^s 
Paper. 
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A STORY FOR BOYS. 

IT is related of a Persian mother, that 
on giving her son forty pieces of sil- 
ver as his portion, she made him swear 
never to tell a lie, and said, " Go, my 
son ; I consign thee to God, and we shall 
not meet again till the day of judg- 
ment." 

The youth went away, and the party 
he traveled with was assaulted by rob- 
bers. One fellow asked the boy what 
he had, and he said, " Forty dinars are 
sewed up in my garments." He laughed, 
thinking he jested. Another asked him 
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the same question, and received the same 
answer. 

At last the chief called him, and 
asked him the same question, and he 
said, ^^ I have told two of your people 
already that I have forty dinars sewed 
Up in my clothes." 

He ordered the clothes to be ripped 
open, and found the money. 

"And how came you to tell this?" 
said he. 

"Because," replied the child, "I 
would not be false to my mother, whom 
I promised never to tell a lie." 

" Child," said the robber, " art thou 
80 mindful of thy duty to thy mother at 
thy years, and I am insensible at my 
age of the duty I owe to my God ? Giye 
me thy hand, that I may swear repent- 
ance on it." He did so, and his fol- 
lowers were all struck with the scene. 

" You have been our leader in guilt," 
said they to the chief, " be the same in 
the path of virtue ;" and they instantly 
made restitution of spoils, and vowed 
repentance on the boy's band. 

There is a moral in this story, which 
goes beyond the direct influence of the 
mother on the child. The noble senti- 
ment infused into the breast of the child 
is again transferred from breast to 
breast, till those who feel it know not 
whence it came. — Jlfr^. Whittdsey^s 
Magaziru. 



"HE NEVER TOLD A LIE." 

MR. Park, in his Travels in Africa, 
relates that a party of armed Moors 
having made a predatory attack on the 
flocks of a village at which he was stop- 



ping, a youth of the place was mortally 
wounded in the afiray. 

The natives placed him on horseback 
and conducted him home, while his 
mother preceded the mournful group, 
proclaiming all the excellent qualities of 
her boy, and by her clasped hands and 
streaming eyes discovered the inward 
bitterness of her soul. 

The quality for which she chiefly 
praised the boy formed of itself an epi- 
taph so noble, that even civilized life 
could not aspire to a higher. She said, 
with pathetic energy, " He never, never, 
never told, a lie." — Selected. 
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LOYE YOUR ENEMIES 

Anghy looks can do no good, 
And blows are dealt in blindness; 

Words are better understood. 
If spoken but in kindness. 

Simple loYe far more hath wrought. 
Although by childhood muttered. 

Than all the battles ever fought. 
Or oaths that men haye uttered. 

Friendship oft would longer last. 

And quarrels be prevented. 
If little.words were let go past — 

Forgiven, not resented. 

Foolish things are frowns and aneersy 
For angry thoughts reveal them ; 

Bather drown them all in tears. 
Than let another feel them. 

Oems from the Spirit Mint. 



Be very careful in your promises and 
just in your performances ; and remem- 
ber, it is better to do and not promise, 
than promise and not perform. 
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OBionv OF FooucAF.— Every scliool-boy 
knows what foolscap paper is, bat we doubt 
whether one in a hundred that daily nse it 
€aa tell why it was so called. 

When Oliyer Cromwell became Protector, after 
the execution of Charles I., he caused the stamp 
of the cap of Liberty to be placed upon the pa- 
per used by the goyemment. Soon after the 
TCfltoration of Charles II., having occasion to 
nae some paper for dispatches, some of this goy- 
enunent paper was brought to him. On looking 
ftt it, and discoyering the stamp, he inquired the 
meaning of it, and on being told, he said, " Take 
it away ; I'll have nothing to do with a fool's 

cap." 

Thus originated the term Foolscap ^ which 
has since been applied to a size of writing paper, 
Qsiially about 16 by 13 inches. 

An Unfortunate Pupil. — "Feller Citi- 
zms f* said a candidate for office somewhere out 
West; *< Feller citizens; you are well aware I 
never went to school in my life but three times, 
and that was a night school. Two nights the 
teacher didn't come, and t'other night Ihadn*t 
my candle f* 

Selfishness is base metal, out of which we forge 
rack-wheels to torture Justice. 

* The Psalms are a jewel cluster made up of the 
gold of doctrine, the pearls of comfort, and the 
gems of prayer. 

Wit looses its respect with the good when seen 
in company with malice. 

" A Company of Horsk and Foot.** — A Ca- 
nadian pedagogue sends us, as the opinion of his 
"First Grammar-Class," that the words horse 
and foot in this phrase, are not nouns, but ad- 
jectives, used to qualify the noun men under- 
stood ; thus making the sentence read, " A com- 
pany ot horsemen kdA footmen,^* 

Suppose we admit that the idea is just as 
clearly expressed by horsemen and footmen^ 
nothing would be gained by it ; for in that case 
the words horse and foot would not be adjec- 
tlTes, but become part of the compound word, or 



noun, and must be parsed in the same manner 
as horse and foot. But according to Bullion's, 
Wells', and Clark's granunars, the words hors^ 
and foot are nouns in the singular form, and 
used in the plural sense. 

" Skakksspexr,*' sent us an enigma for Our 
Museum y which contained the following speci- 
mens of orthography : — '< greate generel ; defet- 
ed candidate; distnguist statesman; assistent; 
Ashberton trcty; wourld; yused on wgons; 
definet Article; eyry.** We would suggest to 
*' Shakesspeer" the propriety of studying spell* 
ing awhile before sending any more contribu- 
tions for publication. 

What is a Fop ? — Mr. Stark, in a lecture be- 
fore the Young Men's Association, at Troy, N. T., 
answered the aboye question : 

" The fop is a complete specimen of an outside 
philosopher. He is one-third collar, one-sixth 
patent leather, one-fourth walking-stick, and 
the rest gloyes and hair. As to his remote an- 
cestry, there is some doubt, but it is now pretty 
well settled that he is the son of a tailor's goose." 

In October, 1852, there are fiye Fridays, fiye 
Saturdays, and fiye Sundays. 

The Questions.— > As only a few of the ques- 
tions in the last two numbers haye been answer- 
ed, we will omit giying the solutions this 
month. Let us soon receiye repUes to all, that 
we may publish tiie answers in the Noyember 
number. 

questions to be answered by our readers. 

Which is the highest mountain in the United. 
States, east of the Mississippi ; and where is it 
situated ? 

What are yams} Where and how do they 
grow ? 

When, and by whom was the electric telegraph 
inyented ? 

Why is the weather warmer in sununer than 
in winter ? 

How should %jDorth be parsed in the following 
sentence.^ "The goods are not worth the cost 
of transportation." 
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OSCII^LATTON OF BUNKKH HiLL MoNUMKlfT. 
An immense pendnlom, hung within Ban- 
ker Wll Monument, has led to the knowl- 
edge of a Tariety of interesting facts. Among 
them is one which we see given on the authority 
of Professor Horsford, of Harrard College, 
stating that the monument swiifgs backward and 
forward like a pendulum, eTery day! By an 
apparatus, which it is unnecessary to describe, 
it has been ascertained that there is a Tery 
slight but perceptible moyement, in the morning 
to the westward, at noon to the northward, and 
in the eyening to the east. It is caused by the 
unequal exjMinsion of the sides of the monument 
by the beat of the sun. This theory is confirmed 
by the fact that a shower suddenly cooling one 
Bide, also produces a moTement. 

Fattbicino Youico Ladiks lie Tunis. — 
Colonel Keating, in his Travels in Europe and 
Asia, mentions the following singular marriage 
custom in Tunis : — A girl, after she is betrothed, 
is cooped up in a small room, with shackles of 
gold and silyer upon her ankles and wrists. If 
she is to be married to a man who has discharged, 
dispatched, or lost a former wife, the shackles 
which the former wife wore are put upon the 
new bride's limbs, and she is fed till they are 
filled up to the proper thickness. The food used 
for this custom, worthy of barbarians, is a seed 
called drought which is of extraordinary fatten- 
ing quality. With this seed, and their national 
dish, eusctuoOi the bride is literally crammed, 
and many actually die under the spoon. 

A New Nosk. — Mr. Edward Clarke, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., publishes a statement, describing a 
new nose, made for him by Br. Pancoast, of that 
city, to supply the one he had lost some sixteen 
years ago A piece of flesh from the forehead 
was sewed into the cheeks ; a gutta percha mold 
of his father's nose was placed over it to give it 
the proper shape, and gold tubes were inserted 
for the nostrils. He says he has now a new 
nose, sound and well-formed, with the senses of 
feeling and smell as fine as they oyer were. 

A Small Great Spy-Glass. — It is stated 
in some foreign papers, that a spy-glass has been 
exhibited in London of no greater diameter than 



a walnut, yet so powerftil that the lineaments 
of a person's face can be distinctly seen by it at 
the distance of a ndle and a half. It weij^ 
only one and a half ounces, and can easQy be 
carried in the rest pocket. 

Bteajcboat Bisastehs.— Since the destrne- 
tion of the Henry Clay, two other dreadful ca- 
lamities haye occurred with steamboats pljring 
on our inland waters. 

ITie Steamboat Jltlantie, on her way from 
Buffalo to Detroit, on Lake Erie, came in collis- 
ion about 2 o'clock on the morning of the 20th 
of August, with the propeller Ogdensburg, Boon 
after which the former sunk, and it is supposed 
that more than' 100 liyes were lost. The largest 
portion of these were Norwegian emigrants, go- 
ing to seek homes in the far west. 

The Steamboat Reindeer^ a day boat between 
New York and Albany, while on her way from 
this city to Albany, on Saturday, the 6th of 
September, burst one of the steam-pipes couieet- 
ing with the boiler, killing and scalding, so thai 
they haye since died, about 34 persons. 

The Great Nohthwebt.— -It has been ooa 
puted that the northwestern^ territory belonghig 
to the United States, and now without white hi- 
habitants, if as densely populated as Belgiom, 
in Europe, would support nearly two hundred 
miliums of human beings, 

4 » » 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

THIS was the subject of a report made by Mr> 
B. L. Cooke, of Bloomfield, N. J., before the 
American Association for the Adyaneement 
of Education, at its late meeting in Newarki N. 
J. Alluding to the defects and difficulties of 
female education, the report stated that, too m^ 
reliance had been placed upon lectures, as a 
method of teaching ; too much kindness had been 
shown in " helping" pupils, doing hard problems* ^ 
translating difficult lines, etc., insteacl of teach- 
ing them how to help themseWes. I 
We liye and moye at a steam-rate, and ezps0* i 
our children to learn at the same gallop? heiic6 
the eyil of rapidity of study. Again, school- 
books haye so multiplied upon us, that we begin 
to think there is no need of teachers ; so we rely 
too much upon the letter, and too little upon the 
character and qualificatiops of the teacher 
There is also a desire for precocious derdcp* 
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mests, maiklfested by both parents and teacher. 
This is an absurd pride, and deleterious to both 
ndnd and body. v 

Another eyil Is leaving school too soon. We 
h&Te DO boys and girls; the children hardly pass 
the jayenile school before they become young 
men and young women, and rush, all unpre- 
pared, into actiye life. One great evil is the 
erowd of studies undertaken at one time, all 
carried on together, and all alike neglected. 

The future destiny of our race demands a 
thorough education for those into whose care 
this is intrusted. Education is the business of a 
lifetime; it b^^ins in the cradle, and ends in 
the graye. Infant education should be mainly 
phjBical, that the mind may grow up in a sound 
body. Hi-constructed school-houses, absurd and 
umataral dress, want of exercise, and exposures, 
hare given to this country more sickly mothers 
and debilitated children than all other causes 
put together. But the moral element in educa- 
tion should neyer be diyorced from the intellect- 
ual; there is room enough for this without med- 
dHng with sectarianism. 

On the subject of this report, Mr. Gso. B. 
SmasoN, of Boston, said he would give the 
aehool lecture a good place, for it was highly 
important that pupils should leani how to liiten 
toeU, and this faculty would be cultiyated by 
liatening to lectures. The power of giving un- 
divided attention to a speaker is of great conse- 
<iaence, and is of much value as a discipline for 
the mind. Beading well, not prettily, but well, 
is another matter of great importance. To learn 
how to read a book properly, understandingly, 
^th close attention, with logical acumen, is one 
of the most important of school acquisitions for 
ladies. 

The time allotted to certain studies may be 
ffiateriBUy diminished. For instance, girls might 
oiBit many of the processes usually studied in 
arithmetic, without disadvantage. We do not 
opeet every woman to measure the earth, and 
^onpnte the distance of the stars ; these higher 
branches may be left to the other sex. But if a 
g^l has much thne to devote to study, she should 
obtain a clear knowledge of mathematics, if for 
no other purpose than to regulate and discipline 
the mind. 

A careful study of physiology is of paramount 
niportanoe to females. If that important sci- 
ence is to be studied and thoroughly understood 
^7 any one, it should be by that being who 



stands at the portals of creation, and brings into 
existence and rears to maturity the human race. 
Every female should be thoroughly versed in 
the true principles of physiological science, an<l 
taught all that can be known of the laws of life, 
of physical culture, and of proper training of 
the body. Female education should also be per- 
fect in the matter of understanding and teach- 
ing the system of morals as given us in the 
Word of God. If any one can sow the good seed 
of morality in such a manner, and at such times 
as to produce righteous fruit, it is the mother. 
She teaches with a power that no one else can 
possess nor no one else can command. 

Mr. J. EiNosBURY, of Providence, B. L, 
spoke on the subject of Female Education. He 
remarked, that it was formerly thought that 
women needed accomplishments only, in order to 
be educated. Hence, many a girl has left school 
under the impression that she was educated, 
merely because she could |Mdnt the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, or embroider a weeping 
willow over the tomb of some friend— or even 
Napoleoti. Are we not, however, liable to a 
different extreme now, and to suppose that in 
every respect, woman is to be educated as man ? 
Is it not proper to inquire how fiir the feeling in 
regard to woman claiming the elective franchise 
has arisen firom this cause? Allow me, Mr. 
President, to say that the education of the sexes 
should be the same, so fiur as it may be necessary 
to give woman perfect attention, concentration 
of all the faculties of the mind, and a tall com- 
mand of the reasoning powers ; provided that 
we do not lose sight of that playftil fimoy, that 
susceptibility of feeling, of delicate emotion, 
which are tiie crowning glory of woman, and 
without which she could not execute her mission 
on earth. Allow me briefly to allude to three 
particulars in which there should be, in my 
estimation, a difference in the education of the 



Firtt, The education of girb should not be so 
public. Is there no danger, by bringing the 
girls before the public in unnecessary display at 
exhibitions, of exciting that very feeling which 
leads women to demand the forum as theif 
sphere of action ? The education of girls should 
be as parental as possible, while, at the same 
time, they should have the advantages of that 
discipline which comes from contact of mind with 
mind in the school-room. I do not mean, byjMi- 
rental, education at h<mie. BeoMse, if a i^l to 
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educated at home, she loses that great lesson by 
which she is to be fitted to liye with those around 
her, and to shape her conduct wisely in all the 
duties of life. 

Second, The imagination should receiye a 
different cultiyation. That of girls is more sus- 
ceptible, more easily misdirected, and when so, 
ends in sickly sentimentality. That of boys is 
less easily excited, and its extravagant tenden- 
cies are readily corrected by the every-day re- 
alities of life. Now, in what way can we find 
that counterpoise to the imagination of girls, 
which boys find in the rough-and-tumble of life ? 
I answer, in the cultiyation — yes, cultivation — 
of common sense. It may be said that common 
sense is the gift of God. So is the memory ; and 
common sense, whether it be a function or power 
of the mind, is not less susceptible of cultiyation 
than memory. If due regard, therefore, be paid 
to common sense, you may educate women in the 
whole circle of science and literature, and she 
will ncTcr disturb you with her pedantry. The 
more thoroughly and extensiyely she is educated, 
the more fully she will be fitted for all the fore- 
seen and unforeseen duties of life. 

Third. There should be a difference in the 
management and discipline. The goTernment 
which is adapted to boys may be unsuitable to 
girls. It is more difiicult to goyern girls than 
boys ; that is, more persons will fail in the goY- 
emment of the former than of the latter. Some 
suppose that they are so amiable they need no 
goyemment. They soon find out their mistake, 
and they proceed by harsh and seyere measures 
to correct it. Thus, proceeding from one ex- 
treme to the other, they lose their infiuencc, their 
patience, and mtike shipwreck of their school. 
Let me say, then, that no teacher requires more 
firmness and decision than he who directs female 
education. Therefore, he who would aspire to 
the highest results in female education, should 
know how to blend firmness and tenderness to- 
gether, so that neither the one or the other 
should lead him astray. 

Bey. Br. Sears, of Boston, made further re- 
marks on this subject. There is a radical dif- 
ference in the natural strength of male and 
female; man, alone, is formed for greater and 
enduring strength. There is also a wide differ- 
ence in the natural minds of either sex. There 
is certainly a peculiar feminine tone ii| the mind 
of woman of which man neyer partakes. The 
minds of both are approached by the same means, 



yet there should be a difference of treatment. 
Man may pursue the more abstract inyestiga- 
tions ; woman study things more in the concrete. 
Woman's quicker perceptions fit her more for 
obseryation than for research. 

At the close of this discussion the President — 
Bishop Potter — ^made some suggestiye remarks 

on the subject What is the true yocation of 

woman? Some say it is teaching. Dr. Sears 
adds, that she is not only to teach, but is to be 
the companion of man. Matrimony is evidently 
a ruling idea with the gentlemen here. But 
should not "House-keeping" and "Property- 
keeping" be included in Female Education to 
qualify her for the true sphere of woman? Is 
not the cultivation of the faculty of common do- 
ings truly important to woman ? Woman's high- 
est purpose of education should not be to pre- 
pare for marriage. Woman was made to be an 
angel of mercy, a heart consoler, to bind up the 
broken spirit. 

In my own observation of the treatment of 
daughters, I have often seen them lounging in 
parlors, while the mother was slaving in the 
kitchen. These girls are taken by husbands who 
desire some beautiful toy, but they are all un- 
fitted for the responsibility which follows. Men 
are so much engrossed in business that women 
ought to be capable of taking care of the house ; 
and in case of the death of the husband, to as- 
sume the charge of an estate, and manage the 
interests of her posterity. Such an eduoatioii 
should be secured to females. 
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COURAGE, TEACHER! 

OWE of the Boman kings, in pursuing some of 
his military-schemes, had occasion to cross 
the Adriatic Sea. No other opportunity oc- 
curring, he hired a simple boatman to row him 
across. In the midst of the sea a storm arose ; 
the boatman was alarmed, and relaxed his efforts. 
The future Emperor of Bome thus addressed him : 
" Courage, my man ! you carry Csssar and his 
fortunes !" 

Art thou ever depressed, teacher, and ready to 
faint at the obstacles that surround thee? ^ 
remember that in the mind of every one of those 
pupils committed to your trust, you carry more 
than Cffisar or his fortunes. Courage! then, 
courage 1 — Selected, 
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EDITORIAL COURTESY. 

11V the September number of the "Monthly 
Literary Miscellany," published at Detroit, 
Mich., the editor says : ** We haye noticed in 
oae of oar exchanges, three articles, in one is- 
sue, taken from the Miscellany without credit. 
We are very glad if we can gather up any thing 
that will be useful to the world, and help in 
fonning right principles among men, and we are 
not sorry when an able paper recognizes the pro- 
priety of our course, and the correctness of our 
judgment by copying our articles, but it aflfords 
us additional pleasure when the courtesies of 
editorial life are practiced toward us by our 
brethren of the quill, and our unpretending 
magazine is credited for its articles." 

Friend Quimby, we can sympathize with you, 
for the literary pirates have also committed dep- 
redations on our property. Notwithstanding 
we have repeatedly stated that all articles ap- 
pearing in our columns, without being credited 
to some other work, or, in case we can not tell 
to what source credit is due, are marked at the 
end— Sc/ec^«^, were written /or The Student, 
yet there have been numerous instances where 
these original articles hare been copied without 
uiy credit whateyer to The Student, and we 
IttTe even seen our own productions going about 
from paper to paper, credited to others. Since 
ve are obliged to bear our own faults, it is no 
more than just that we should haye credit for 
our Tirtues also. 

While on this subject, will the editor of the 
Miscellany tell us where he obtained the article, 
" 1 Mean to be a Man ; or. Early Influences," 
on page 163, Vol. VI. of his magazine? Also, 
''The Contrast," on page 239 of the same yol- 
lune ? Those articles were both original in The 
Student, yet no credit is giyen in the Miscellany. 
How happened this ? 



NEW POSTAGE LAW. 



On and after the first day of October, 1852, 
postage on newspapers, periodicals, and all 
other printed matter (.except book«^. not exceed- 



ing three ounces in weight, will be one cent to 
any part of the United States. When exceeding 
three ounces the postage will be two cents; 
when exceeding four ounces, three cents, and so 
on, one cent for each additional ounce. 

When the postage is pre-paid,. either quarterly 
or yearly, only one half those rates shall be 
charged. But this deduction does not apply to 
transient matter ; that must be pre-paid at the 
place where it is mailed, or it will be charged 
double the aboye rates ; t. e., two cents for three 
ounces ; four cents for four ounces ; six cents for 
fiye ounces, etc. 

Books, bound or unbound, not weighing oyei 
four pounds, may be sent by mail. For any 
distance under 8,000 miles, if pre-paid, the 
postage will be one cent an ounce. For any 
distance oyer 8,000 miles, pre-paid, two centa 
an ounce. The postage on books, when not paid 
at the place of mailing, will be charged fifty per 
cent, in addition to the aboye rates. 

POSTAGE ON THK BTUTEirT. 

Hereafter, the postage on The Student, to any 
post-ofiioe in the United States, when paid quar- 
terly in adyance, will be one cent and a half 
for three months; three cents for six months; 
And only six cents a year / 

This is a great reduction in the cost of our 
magazine to those subscribers who reside more 
than 600 miles Arom New York. Now those who 
liye west of the Mississippi Riyer, and those in 
the far sunny South can recoiye The Student at 
the same rate as those residing in our own yioin- 
ity. 

WEW VOLUME. 

The present number closes our fifth volume. 
The sixth will conmience next month ; hence, now 
is just the time to procure new subscribers. 
Will not you who now take The Student, show 
it to your friends, and get them to subscribe 
also ? Can you not obtain four new subscribers, 
and thus receiye your own copy free? Try it. 
The Student already has many thousands of 
readers, east, north, south, and west, but we 
wish it to greet many thousands more, and it 
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will if jou who now take it will each get a few 
of your friends to subscribe for it. 

We do not like to proclaim The Student's 
praise ourself, but are sometimes persuaded to 
tell what others say about it. Here are a few 
words for our readers in the great West, from 
a minister at St. Louis. 

*' Tou were kind enough to present nfe with 
some numbers of The Student ^ which I read on 
my way home, with both pleasure and profit to 
myself. I do feel that it will fill a hiatus in the 
fiimily, which has not yet been filled, saye by 
itself, by the whole periodical corps. I assure 
you that I shall consider it a priTilege to extend 
its circulation among the families with whom I 
may haye any influence. 

" Respectfully yours, 
** Charles J. Jonk«." 

Are there not many hundreds among our 
thousands of subscribers who would also deem 
it a " privilege" to place the work in every fam- 
ily circle of their acquaintance ? 

TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF ** THE FAVORITE." 

Arrangements have been made with us to 
supply the subscribers to "The Favorite" — a 
monthly magazine published in this city by 
Messrs. Hyatt and Jacques — with The Student ; 
that magazine having been discontinued. Here- 
after they will receive The Student instead of 
« The Favorite." 



Stkat Mkdxtatxons; or, Voices of tbe Heart, in Joy 
md in Sorrow. By Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle church. 12mo ; 228 pages. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes Sc Co., 51 John Street, N. York. 

It requires a rast amount of courage and humiUty to 
open the sanctuaries of the heart, and allow its hidden 
workings, amid scenes of "joy and sorrow,** to reveal 
themselves in unrestrained roices. Besides, it demands 
a rare sense of propriety, and a thorough knowledge of 
heart experiences, to record such personal thoughts and 
feelings for Uie gaze of tbe world. But in all these Mr. 
Thompson has shown himself fully competent to the 
undertaking. Though these ** meditations" came chiefly 
amid scenes of grief and sorrow, he ever preserres a 
cheerful frame of mind, and a healthy tone of feeling. 
Relig[ion is bis key-nete, and most harmonious and soul- 
ebeering are the strains discoursed. 

To those enjoying the happiness of a sweetly cherished 
home, "where the vine blooms, and the olive plants 
flourish in their green and tender beauty ;" and also to 
those oTor whom have come changes of sickness, death, 
and sorrow, these voices will give utterance of like ezpe* 
ilencea, and whisper words of joy and sweet consolation. 



Class-Book or Poxtat, for the use of Schools or pri- 
vate instruction. By Eliza Robbing. ISmo ; 2SS pages. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Such is the title of a new collection of poetry, for tbe 
purpose above stated. These selections are usually ac« 
companied by notes of e3q>lanation, and instructive com- 
ment, which render the work vastly superior to mere 
collections of verses in creating a taste for poetic language^ 
and graceful and refined style of speech. Though many 
of the pieces are familiar, the work will be found Inter* 
esting in teaching children to read poetry well. 

An Ouo OP DoMXSTXC VBB8X8. By Emily Judson. 12mo; 
235 pages. Published by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau 3t, 
New York. 

That *' Fanny Forrester" has a poetic soul is fully re> 
vealed in the sweet melodies which compose this volume 
of " Domestic Verses.'* It is a collection of poems, which 
she calls, " the spontaneous growth of daily incidents, and 
common feelings." It embraces some of her early pro* 
ductions— composed at the age of twelve and sixteen — 
also those of later years, including those touching melo- 
dies written during her residence in India — ** My Bird ;" 
"My Three Treasures ;" "Angel Charley ;** " Prayer for 
an Absent Father ;" " Sweet Mother ;" " Wan Reapers.*' 
and *' Watching,** the last of which may be found on 
another page of this number. The mere announcement 
of this volume is sufllcient to secure for it a wide drcu- 
lation, so numerous are die friends mid admirers of Hn. 
Judson's writings. 

Tme Mastsb BmLOBS ; or, Lifb at a Trade. By Duf 
Kellogg Lee, author of "Summerfield; or. Life on a 
Farm.'^ 12mo; 322 pages. Published by Redfield, 
Clinton Hall, New York. 

This is a pleasantly written volume, teaching many les- 
sons pf kindness and sympathy, as well as inspiring a 
love for the mechanic trades. Its scenes are usually de- 
scribed with a life-like truthfulness, and aome are so 
touchingly portrayed that the moistened eye often reveals 
tbe reader's interest This work is intended aa a sequel 
to "Summerfield," but of their comparative merits we 
can not speak, as we have not had tbe pleasure of a perU' 
sal of that work. "The Master Builder" poflaeaaea those 
characteristics which render this class of works popular 
with the mass of readers, and with the excellent style 
in which it has been brought out, it can hardly fail to find 

a multitude of readers. 

« 

Uf-Countbt LsTTsas. Edited by Professor B . Na- 
tional Observatory. 

Thus reads the titie-page of a 12mo volume, of 831 pages, 
with two illustrations by Wier, recently published by D. 
Appleton &. Co^ N. Y. The author of these letters bears 
the cognomen of Z. Pundison. He writes in a sort of 
gossiping epistolary style, and addresses his letters to 

Pro£ B , the editor. Sometimes he is fuU of calmness 

and contentment, occasionally he is << out of sorts," sad 
talks about his troubles, then he is frolicksome, lively, and 
abounding in humor, now grave and solemn, exhibiting a 
religious sptait, and a thoughtful mind, and again, traces 
of satire may be seen lurking unmalicionsly, yet none the 
less eflective. These letters are written in an oflT-hand, ua* 
studied style, and continually remind tiie reader of inci- 
dents of every-day life. They are fiill of varied, sim- 
plicity, and pleasantness. 
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AUTUMN MUSINGS.' 
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THERE are those who shudder at the ap- 
proach of autumn; and who feel a 
light grief stealing over their spirits, 
like an October haze, as the evening shad- 
ows slant sooner, and longer, over the face 
of an ending August day. But is not au- 
tumn the manhood of the year? Is it not 
tie ripest of the seasons 1 Do not proud 
flowers blossom — ^the golden-rod, the ar- 
chis, the dahlia, and the bloody cardinal 
of the swamp-lands ? 

The &uits, too, are golden, hanging 
heavy jfrom the tasked trees. The fields 
of maize show weeping spindles, and 
broad, rustling leaves, and ears half glow- 
ing with the crowded com ; the Septem- 
ber wind whistles over their thick-set 
ranks with whispers of plenty. The stag- 
gering stalks of the buckwheat grow red 
with ripeness, and tip their tops with 
clustering, tri-cornered kernels. 

The cattle, loosed from the summer's 
yoke, grow strong upon the meadows, new 
»tartmg from the scythe. The lambs of 
^pril, rounded into fullness of limb, and 
gaining day by day their woolly cloak, 
bite at the nodding dover-heads ; or, with 
their noses to the ground, they stand in 
solemn, circular conclave, under the pasture 
^y while the noon sun beats with the 
lingering passion of July. 

The Bob-o-Links have come back 
from their southern rambles among the 
rice, all speckled gray ; and, singing no 
longer as they did in spring, they quietly 
feed upon the ripened weeds, that straggle 
along the borders of the walks. The larks, 
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with their black and yellow breast-plates, 
and lifted heads, stand tall upon the close- 
mown meadows; and at your first mo- 
tion of approach, spring up and soar away, 
and light again; and, with their lifted 
heads, renew the watch. 

The quails, in half grown coveys, saun- 
ter, hidden, through the underbrush that 
skirts the wood ; and only whir away, and 
drop scattered under the coverts of the 
forest. 

The robins, long ago deserting the gar- 
den neighborhood, feed at eventide, in 
flocks, upon the bloody berries of the su- 
mac; and the soft-eyed pigeons dispute 
possession of the feast. The squirrels 
chatter at sunrise, and gnaw off the full- 
grown burs of the chestnuts. The lazy 
blackbirds skip after the loitering cow, 
watchful of the crickets that her slow 
steps start to danger. The crows, in 
companies, caw aloft, and hang high over 
the carcass of some slaughtered sheep, 
lying ragged upon the hills. 

iSe ash-trees grow crimson in color, 
and lose their summer life in great gouts 
of blood. The birches touch their frail 
spray with yellow; the chestnuts drop 
down their leaves in brown, twirling show- 
ers. The beeches, crimpled with the frost, 
guard their foliage, until each leaf whis- 
tles white in the November gales. The 
bitter-sweet hangs its bare and leafless ten- 
drils from rock to tree, and sways with the 
weight of its brazen berries. 

I I I - -^^ ^ 

* From " Dream Life," publiahed by Charles Scribner, 
New York. 
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The sturdy oaks, imjielding to the 
winds and to the frosts, struggle long 
agamst the approaches of the winter ; and 
in their struggles wear faces of orange, of 
scarlet, of crimson, and of brown ; and, 
finally, yielding to swift winds — as youth's 
pride yields to manly duty — strew the 
ground with the scattered glories of their 
summer strength, and warm and feed the 
earth with the debris of their leafy honors. 

The maple in the lowlands turns sud- 
denly its silvery greenness into orange 
scarlet ; and in the ooming chilliness of 
the autumn eventide, seems to catch the 
glories of the sunset, and to wear them, 
as a sign of God's old promise in Egypt, 
like a pillar of doud by day, and of fire 
by night. 

And when aD these are done, and in the 
paved and noisy aisles of the city the 
ailanthus, with all its greenness gone, lifts 
op its skeleton fingers to the God of au- 
tunm and of storms, the dog-wood still 
guards its crown ; and the branches which 
stretched their white canvas in April, now 
bear up a spire of bloody tongues, that lie 
against the leafless woods like a tree on fire. 

Autumn brings to the home the cheer- 
fiil glow of " first-fires." It withdraws the 
thoughts from the wide and joyous land- 
scape of summer, and fixes tiiem upon 
those objects which bloom and rejoice 
within the household. The old hearth, 
that has rioted the summer through with 
boughs and blossoms, gives up its withered 
tenantry. The fire-dogs gleam kindly 
upon the evening hours; and the blaze 
awakens those sweet hopes and prayers 
which cluster around the fireside of home. 

The wanton and the riot of the season 
gone, are softened in memory, and supply 
joys to the season to come ; just as youth's 
audacity and pride give a glow to the reo- 
ofllections of our manhood. 

At mid-day the air is mild and soft ; 
a warm, blue smoke lies in the mountain 
gaps ; the tracery of distant woods upon 
the upland hangs in the haze with a 
dreamy gorgeousness of coloring. The 
river runs low with August drought, and 
frets upon the pebbly bottom with a soft, 
low murmur, as of joyousness gone by. 
The hemlocks of the river bank rise in 
tapering sheens, and tell tales of spring. 



As the sun sinks, doubling his disk m 
the October smoke, the low, south wind 
creeps over the withered tree-tops, and 
drips the leaves upon the land. The win 
dows that were wide open at noon, are 
closed ; and a bright blaze — ^to drive off 
the eastern dampness that promises a 
storm — ^flashes lightly and kindly over tbe 
book shelves and busts upon my wall. 

As the sun sinks lower and lower, hts 
red beams die in the sea of great gray 
clouds. Slowly and quietly Qiey creep 
up over the night-sky. Venus is shroui 
ed. The western stars blink faintly, then 
fade in the mounting vapors. The vane 
points east of south. The constella- 
tions in the zenith struggle to be seen; 
but presently give over, and hide thor 
shining. 

By late lamplight, the sky is aU gray 
and dark ; the vane has turned two pointa 
nearer east. The clouds spill fine nuD* 
drops, that you only feel with your feoe 
turned to the heavens. But soon they 
grow thicker and heavier; and, as I sil^ 
watching the blaze, and dreaming, they 
patter thick and fast under the driving 
vrind upon the window, like the swift tread 
of an army of men. 
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ART OP SWIMMING. 

II JTETX are drovmed by raising their arms 
y I above the water, the unbuoyed weight 
•^'-■- of which depresses the head. Other 
animals have neither motion nor ability 
to act in a similar manner, and therefore 
swim naturally. 

When a man falls into deep water, be 
will rise to the surface, and will continue 
there if he does not elevate his hands. V 
he moves his hands under water in any 
way he pleases, his head will rise so high 
as to allow him free liberty to breathe; 
and if he will use his legs as in the act of 
walking, or rather walking up stairs, his 
shoulders will rise above the water so that 
he may use less exertion with his hands, 
or apply them to some other purpose. 

Tliese plain directions are recommended 
to the recollection of those who have not 
learned to swim in their youth, as they 
may be found highly advantageous in pre- 
serving life. — Selected, 
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WONDERFTJI TREES 

AMONG the remarkable trees in the world, 
the follo^ng, of which we have here 
compiled brief descriptions, are some 
of the most curious : 

THE GREAT CHESTNUT TREE, 

On the side of Mount Etna there is a 
imous Chestnut tree, which is said to be 
one hundred and ninety-six feet in circum- 
ference, just above the surface of the 
ground. Its enormous trunk is separated 
into five divisions, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of several trees growing together. 
Li a circular space formed by these large 
branches, a hut has been erected for the 
accommodation of those who collect the 
chestnuts. 

THE DWARF TREE. 

Captains Ring and Fitzroy state that 
they saw a tree on the mountains near Cape 
Horn, which was only one or two inches 
high, yet had branches spreading out four 
or five feet along the ground. 

THE 8AGK TREE. 

There is said to be a tree in Bombay 
called the Sack tree, because from it may 
be stripped very singular natural sacks, 
which resemble " felt" in appearance. 

THE IVORY-NUT TREE. 

The Ivory-nut tree is popularly called 
the Tagua plant, and is common in South 
America. The tree is one of the numer- 
ous family of Palms, but belongs to the 
order designated as Screw Pine tribe. The 
witives use the leaves to cover their cot- 
tages, and from the nuts make buttons, and 
various other articles. 

hi an early state, the nuts contain a 
sweet milky liquid, which afterward as- 
sumes a solidity nearly equal to ivory, and 
win admit of a high polish. It is known 
as Ivory-nut, or Vegetable Ivory, and has 
ifecently been brought into use for various 
purposes. 

^ THE BRAZIL-NUT TREE. 

Ilje Brazil-nut tree may justly command 
^e attention of the enthusiastic naturalist. 



This tree thrives well in the province of 
Brazil, and immense quantities of its deli- 
cious fruit are annually exported to foreign 
countries. 

It grows to the height of from fifty to 
eighty feet, and in appearance is one of 
the most majestic ornaments of the forest. 
The fruit in its natural condition resembles 
a cocoa-nut, being extremely hard, and of 
about the size of a child's head. £(ich 
one of these shells contains from twelve to 
twenty of the three-cornered nuts, nicely 
packed together. And to obtain the nuts, 
as they appear in market, these shells have 
to be broken open. 

During the season of their falling, it is 
dangerous to enter the groves where they 
abound, as the force of their descent is 
sufficient to knock down the strongest 
man. The natives, however, provide them- 
selves with wooden bucklers, which they 
hold over their heads while collecting the 
fruit from the ground. In this manner they 
are perfectly secure from injury. 

THE CANNON-BALL TREE. 

Among the plants of Guinea one of the 
most curious is the Cannon-ball tree. It 
grows to the height of sixty feet, and its 
flowers are remarkable for beauty and fra- 
grance, as is its fruit for its fragrance and 
contradictory qualities. Its blossoms are 
of delicious crimson, appearing in lai^ 
bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. 

The fruit resembles enormous cannon 
balls, hence the name. However, some 
say it has been so called because of the 
noise which the balls make in bursting. 
From the shell domestic utensils are made, 
and the contents contain several kinds of 
acids, besides sugar and gum, and furnish 
the materials for making an excellent drink 
in sickness. But, singular as it may ap- 
pear, this pulp, when in a perfectly ripe 
state, is very filthy, and the odor from it is 
exceedingly unpleasant. 

THE SORROWFUL TREE. 

At Goa, near Bombay, there is a sin- 
gular vegetable — the Sorrowful tree — so 
called because it only flourishes in the 
night. At sunset no flowers are to be 
seen; and yet, half an hour after, it is quite 
full of them. They yield a sweet smell ; 
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but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon 
them, than some of them fall off, and 
others close up ; and thus it continues 
flowering in the night all the year. 

THB cow TRSE. 

This tree is a native of Venezuela, South 
America. It grows in rocky situations, 
high up the mountains. Baron Von Hum- 
boldt gives the following description of it : 

" On the barren flank of a rock grows a 
tree with dry and leathery leaves ; its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate into 
the stony soil. For several months in the 
year, not a single shower moistens its foli- 
age. Its branches appear dead and dried ; 
yet, as soon as the trunk is pierced, there 
flows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. 

" It is at sunrise that this vegetable fount- 
ain is most abundant. The natives are 
then to be seen hastening from all quar- 
ters, furnished with large bowls to receive 
the milk, which grows yellow, and thickens 
at the surface. Some drain their bowls 
under the tree, while others carry home 
the juice to their children ; and you might 
fancy, as the father returned home with 
this milk, you saw the family of a shep- 
herd gathering around and receiving from 
him the produce of his kine. 

" The milk obtained by incisions made in 
the trunk is tolerably thick, free from all 
acridity, and of an agreeable and balmy 
smell. It was offered to us in the shell of 
the calabash tree. We drank a consider- 
able quantity of it in the evening before 
going to bed, and very early in the morn- 
ing, without experiencing the slightest in- 
jurious effect." 

THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 

This tree is found on the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. The trunk rises to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and attains 
the size of a man's body. The fruit grows 
about the size of a child's head. When 
used for food, it is gathered before it is 
fully ripe, and baked among ashes, when 
it becomes a wholesome bread, and in taste 
somewhat resembles fresh wheat bread. 

This is a very useful tree to the natives ; 
for, besides its fruit, which supplies them 
with food, its trunk furnishes timber for 
their houses and canoes; the gum which 



exudes from it, serves as pitch for the ves- 
sel, and from the flb%rs of the inner bark 
a cloth is made to cover their persons. 

THE UPAS TR]{B. 

For some ages it was believed that a 
tree existed in the East Indies which shed 
a poisonous, blighting, and deadly influence 
upon all animals that reposed under its 
branches ; and that so fatal were its effects, 
that birds attempting to fly near it, fell to 
the ground and perished. For several 
years past, there being no reliable autho^ 
ity that such a tree really existed, it has 
generally been supposed among the intelli- 
gent to be fabulous, and hence termed the 
" Fabled Upas Tree.'» 

But a few years since a tree was discov- 
ered in a peculiar locality in the East In- 
dies, which, it is believed, gave rise to the 
wonderful accounts of the Upas tree. In 
the location where this modern Upas tree 
was discovered, there is a constant and 
dense collection of carbonic acid gas; con- 
sequently, all animals that come near it 
die, by breathing this poisonous gas. Tbe 
cause of such an abundance of gas being 
collected in the locality of those trees is 
unknown. 

A few months since a tree was discov- 
ered on the Isthmus of Darien, which ap- 
pears to have a similar influence on animal 
life. The Panama Star says, "A man, 
named James Linn, being tired, lay down 
under a tree to sleep, and on waking, found 
his limbs and body swollen, and death 
soon followed. . Cattle avoid eating or ru- 
minating under this tree." 

THE TALLOW TREE. 

This tree is found in China. It is called 
Tallow tree, because a substance is ob- 
tained from it resembling tallow, and 
which "is used for the same purposes. It 
grows from twenty to forty feet in height. 

LACE-BARK TREE. 

In the West Indies is found a tree, the 
inner bark of which resembles lace, or net- 
work. This bark is very beautiful, con- 
sisting of layers which may be pulled out 
into a fine white web, three or four feel 
wide. It is sometimes used for ladies 
dresses. 




WA8HISGT0S IRVING. 



WASHiHGTon Irttnq was bom in the 
city of New York, April 3, 1783. 
He is the son of William Irving, 
vho, for more than twenty years, woa a 
merchant in this city. Afler receiviilg an 
ordinsry school education, at the age of 
liiteen, he commenced the study of the 
Law. 

During these years of hia early life he 
learned much besides what was taught in 
aiool. He was fond of visiting new 
Menes, as he himself states, and of ob- 
serving strange clxaracters and manners. 
His holiday afternoons were spent in ram- 
bles about the country, and in visiting the 
neighboring villages and places tamoua in 
history. While thus engaged, he noted 
the habits and customs of others, and he 
remembered his oonversatiotis with the 



men of ivisdom and intelligence. Thus 
he added greatly to his stock of knowl- 

Books of voyages and travels became 
his passion ; and in his eagerness to rend 
them, his school lessons were sometimes 
neglected. His desire to see and learn 
more of the world strengthened with hia 
years ; and with it came the desire to see 
the great men of the earth. It was, 
doubtless, owing in no small degree to 
these habits of observation, and this 
storing away of knowledge of men, cus- 
toms, and things, that enabled him, after- 
ward, so successfully to carry out that 
happy idea of a humorous description of 
his native town in its earliest days, which 
he executed with so much originality. 

His. first literary productions were writ- 
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ten when at the age of nineteen, and pub- 
lished in the " Morning Chronicle," a news- 
paper, of which his brother, Peter Irving, 
was editor. These juvenile essays were 
contributed as a series of letters, under 
the signature of Jonathan Oldstyle, and 
they attracted much notice at the time of 
their publication. 

In 1804, in consequence of ill health, 
he visited Europe, traveling through 
Fcance, Switzerland, Italy, the island of 
Sicily, Holland, and England. He re- 
turned to the scenes of his boyish ram- 
bles, after an absence of two years, with 
restored health and an expanded mind. 
Again he resumed the study of the law, 
in the office of Judge Hoffman, and in 
November, 1806, was admitted to the 
bar, but he never practiced. 

Soon after this Mr. Irving engaged with 
James K. Paulding, in the preparation of 
a series of articles, which were published 
in numbers, under the title of " Salma- 
gundi." The principal object of these 
were to satirize the follies and foibles of 
^hionable life. The first number was 
issued in January, 1807, and the last 
one in January, 1808. These papers 
were hailed with a delight hitherto un- 
known, and established Uie fame of their 
authors. 

In December, 1809, he published his 
* Knickerbocker's History of New York." 
This work was attended with most re- 
markable success; and still it continues 
fresh with interest and amusement to ev- 
ery reader. Sir Walter Scott thus speaks 
of it, in a letter to an American friend : 
'^ I beg you to accept my best thanks for 
the uncommon degree of entertainment 
which I have received from the most ex- 
cellently jocose history of New York. I 
have never read any thing so closely re- 
sembling the style of Dean Swift, as the 
annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker. I have 
been employed these few evenings in 
reading them aloud to Mrs. Scott, and 
two ladies who are our guests, and our 
sides have been absolutely sore with laugh- 
ing.'* 

At this period Mr. Irving had not con- 
templated continuing in the profession of 
letters. From these pursuits the author 
turned to commercial toil, in connection 



with two of his brothers, who were en- 
gaged in that business. They bad two 
establishments, one in New York, and one 
in Liverpool, and in these they gave 
Washington an interest, with the under- 
standing, however, that he should not en- 
gage in the details of the business, but 
continue his literary avocations. 

In May, 1815, he embarked for Liver- 
pool, with the intention of making a sec- 
ond tour of Europe, but the reverse of 
fortunes which followed the close of the 
last war with Great Britain involved him 
with his brothers, and he resumed his pen 
as a means of subsistence. During this 
period he commenced the papers of the 
" Sketch-Book." These were first trans- 
mitted to New York, and published in 
numbers. But finding them attracting 
considerable attention in England, he col- 
lected, and by the kind assistance of Sir 
Walter Scott, issued them in a volume, in 
London. 

About this time his warm-hearted friend. 
Sir Walter Scott, solicited him to accept 
the editorial charge of a weeky periodical 
at Edinburgh, with a salary of $2,400; 
but this offer he declined, assigning as one 
reason — " My whole course of life has been 
desultory, and I am unfitted for any periodi- 
cally recurring task, or any stipulated labor 
of body or mind. I have no command of 
my talents, such as they are, and have to 
watch the varyings of my mind as I would 
those of a weather-cock. I must, there> 
fore, keep on pretty much as I have be* 
gun; writing when I can, not when I 
would." 

Within a few years after the appear- 
ance of the " Sketch-Book," several other 
productions from his pen were publishecL 
His fame was now established in Europe. 
In 1826 he went to Spain, where he re- 
mained two years, during which period he 
wrote the life of " Columbus." In 1831 
the University of Oxford, England, con- 
ferred on Mr. Irving the degree of LL.D, 

After an absence of seventeen years, 
he returned to New York, in the spring of 
1832. He was now greeted on all sides 
with the warmest enthusiasm. During the 
summer of this year he made a journey 
west of the Mississippi ; and in his " Tour 
on the Prairies" which followed, our hearts 
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thrill at the vivid representations of Western 
scenes as described by his inimitable pen. 

In 1842 he received, unsolicited, the 
appointment of minister to Spain, and left 
ibr Madrid in April of that year. His 
offioial duties terminated in 1846, when 
he returned to this country and commenced 
the revision of his works. These have 
since been published by Mr. George P. 
Putnam, New York, together with some 
new works, in a uniform edition, embracing 
fifteen twelve mo volumes. 

Washington Irving is now living in qui- 
^ess at ^* Sunnyside," his counter seat, 
fltaated on the east bank of the Hudson, 
about twenty-five miles above New York. 
Though the snows of nearly threesoore- 
8Dd-ten winters have passed over him, yet 
he still enjoys vigorous health, while his 
intellectual Acuities remain unimpaired, 
bdeed, he now continues his literary 
labors, and at the present time is engaged 
in writing the Life of Washington. He 
is still free from the wrinkles of old age, 
and has a full figure, without the appear- 
ance of exhaustion from mental toil or 
depressing cares. The engraving at the 
head of Siis article was designed to rep- 
resent him as he appeared when in the 
prime of life. 

For reasons best known to himself, Mr. 
Irving never married. He is eminently 
gBoial, warm-hearted, amiable in his dis- 
position, and in his social habits so imas- 
■iming and modest, that those who con- 
verse with him forget the author in the 
nian. His is truly the ^Sunnyside" of 
Ii&. 

Aa a writer, Irving stands at the head 
tf American Letters, and has justly been 
rtyled the " Goldsmith of America." " He 
vas the first American in the department 
of elegant literature who obtained a wide 
lumie and &me in the old world. Great 
Britain, France^ Northern and Southern 
^<Qrope, are alike familiar with his delight- 
^ and most healthful writings. Doubt- 
less his oMm good standing abroad has 
done more than any other single cause to 
introduce the names and works of others 
of our countrymen. There is a charm 
fthout his writings to which old and young, 
the educated and the simple, bear cheerful 
witness." 



NOVEMBER. 

Vo one but Thokas Hood could give midi a aentivv 
description of Norember in England at it contyned u 111* 
fioUowisg lines from hit " Whimticalitiet.' 

No son — ^no moon I 
No mom— no no(Hi— 

No dawn — ^no dnsk— no proper time of day — 
No 8ky— no earthly Tiew— 
No distance looking blue — 

No road—no street — ^no ** t'other aide the wayV- 
No end to any Bow- 
No indications where the Cresoents g<H* 
No top to any steeple — 

No recognitions of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing 'em — 
No knowing 'em! 

No traveling at all— no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way — no notion-* 
" No go" — by land or ocean — 
No mail — ^no post- 
No news from any foreign coast — 

No Park — ^no Bing — no afternoon gentility^ 

No company — no nobility — 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease- 
No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaYes» no birds^ 

NOYKMBKB. ! 
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VALLEY OP THE AMAZON.' 

BT LIEUT. M. F. MAU&ET. 

THB Valley of the Amazon is of more 
than twice the size of the Mississippi, 
and entirely intertropical. An evev- 
lasting summer reigns there. Up to the 
very base of the Andes, the river itself is 
navigable for vessels of the largest class. 
The Pennsylvania, of seventy-four guns, 
may go there. 

A natural canal through the Gasiquiari 
connects it with the Oronoco. Giving 
drainage and fertility to immense plains 
that cover two millions square miles, it 
receives from the north and south inni>- 
merable tributaries, which, it is said, aflford 

*From an excellent article in the Sotahem Literary 
Meuen^er we extract the following deacription of the ex- 
tensive and remarkable ralley oi the Amazon. LieaV 
Maurey has long been connected with that department of 
the United States Nary which ia engaged in coast surreyi 
and explorations, and his able reporta hare fiiniiibfid 
much Tftluable ioformatloiL 
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an inland navigation, up and down, of not 
less than seventy or eighty thousand miles 
in extent Stretched out in a continuous 
line, the navigable streams of that great 
watershed would more than encircle the 
earth around at its largest girth. 

All the climates of the Indies are there. 
Indeed, we may say, that from the mouth 
to the source of the Amazon, piled up one 
adbove the other, and spread out, Andean- 
like, over steppe after steppe, in beautiful, 
tmbroken succession, are all the climates, 
and all the soils, with the capacities of 
production, that are to be found between 
the regions of everlasting summer and 
eternal snow. 

The valley of the Amazon is the place 
of production of India-rubber, an article 
of commerce which has no parallel as to 
the increase of demand for it, save and ex- 
cept in the history of our own great sta- 
ple , since the invention of the cotton gin. 
We all recollect when the only uses to 
which India-rubber was applied, were to 
rub out pencil marks and make trap-balls 
for boys. But it is now made into shoes 
and hats, caps and cloaks, foot-balls and 
purses, ribbons and cushions, boats, beds, 
tfflits and bags, pontoons for pushing ar- 
mies across rivers, and camels for lifting 
ships over shoals. 

It is also applied to a variety of other 
uses and purposes, the mere enumeration 
of which would make us tedious. New 
applications of it are continually being 
made. Boundless forests of the Saringa- 
tree are found upon the banks of this 
river ; and the exportation of this gum 
from the mouth of that river, is daily be- 
coming a business of more and more value, 
extent, and importance. In 1846-7, pon- 
toons for the British army in India, and 
tents for the American army in Mexico, 
were made in New England from the 
Indiarrubber of the Amazon. It is the 
best in the world. 

The sugar-cane is found here in its most 
luxuriant growth, and of the richest sac- 
charine developm^t. It requires to be 
planted but once in twenty years. 

There are produced, also, of excellent 
quality, and in great profusion, coffee and 
tobacco, rice and indigo, cocoa and cotton, 
with drugs, of virtues the most rare, dyes, 



of hues the most brilliant, and spices, of 
aroma the most exquisite. 

Soils of the richest loom and the finest 
alluvions are there. The climate of India, 
of the Moluccas, and the Spice Islands, 
are all there: and there, too, lying dor- 
mant, are the boundless agricultural and 
mineral capacities of the east and west, 
all clustered together. If commerce were 
but once to spread its wing over that vaL 
ley, the shadow of it would be like tbs 
touch of a magician's wand; those inv 
mense resources would spring at once into 
life and activity. 

In the fine imagery of their langnage, 
the Indians call the Amazon the " King of 
Rivers." It empties into the ocean under 
the line. 
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ODE ON SOLITUDE. 

LxiGR Hunt, says Pope, never wrote more agreeable 
or well-tnmed verses than this interesting elfusion of his 
boyhood, written when he was but twelve years of ageu 
This poem is remarkable for its simplicity, conciseness, 
and straightforwardness of style in so young a writer. It 
is singular that he never afoerward wrote in this same 
form of verse. — [Ed. Student, 

Happt the man whose wish and oare 

A few paternal aorea bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground : 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire. 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 
In winter, fire. 

Blest who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind. 
Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 

Together mixed ; sweet recreation ; 

And innocence, which most doth please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 
9teal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 



Plbasurs may be a shadow^ but it uses 
I a heap of substance. 
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INFLDBNCB OF WATER ON HEALTH. 

ii M T HiN the present century, the habits 
W and conditions of life have much 

'' changed; and especially has this 
been the case since Andrew Combe gave 
US &miL'ar books to show us something 
of the laws of health, and teach us, among 
otiier truths, the nature and business of 
the human skin. 

It is within the period of steamboat 
tnyeling that American ladies were wont 
to emeige from their berths in the morn- 
ing, ready dressed, and to dip the comer 
of a towel in water, wipe their eyes and 
mouth, and consider themselves finished 
for the day. It is within the memory of 
middle-aged English women, that when at 
school the pupils had one foot-bath for the 
whole number, and that only on Saturday 
nights. 

It is within the memory of middle-aged 
men, that they were struck with astonish- 
ment and amusement on first hearing of 
such a thing as washing all over every 
day. And perhaps it is too much within 
the observation of us all, that the clean 
shirt goes on over an unwashed skin. 

Till lately, the gentle knew as little as 
the simple now do, what they suffered from 
neglect of the skin, nor how it was that 
they suffered as they did. They did not 
know how, when the pores of the skin are 
loaded, and its action checked, an undue 
harden is thrown on the interior organs. 

When, in this state of chronic fever, the 
interior organs flagged in their work, and 
the sufferer was oppressed by sensations 
of sinking and languor, he was apt to re- 
sort to stimulants, which, affording relief 
for the moment, aggravated the mischief; 
and when, at last, the weakest organ gave 
vay, and some attack of illness occurred, 
the treatment was for the immediate 
s^nptoms alone, and the false system of 
uaanagement went on, till occasion was 
ripe for anothor fit of sickness. 

All the while the portion of the brain 
appropriate to the performance of the 
hodily functions was suffering. By day, 
there was oppression, languor, and dull 
pain somewhere, by night disturbed sleep, 
^^ bad dreams ; and always, night and 



day, and from month to month, liability 
to low spirits, and all the moral mischies 
which attend unhappiness. 

Wordsworth used to say, to the las^ 
that times were changed for the better, in 
homes and in society, since he was young. 
In his early days, every body was under- 
stood to have a temper; and the admi;^ 
sion in the abstract did not much help the 
endurance of such peculiarities by neigh- 
bors, in daily life. But now, it was con- 
sidled the rule that people should be 
amiable, and it has become a sin to be 
otherwise. 

No doubt the bodily state of the vast 
majority must have had an incalculable 
amount of influence on the domestic tem- 
per; however gay be the traditions that 
have come down to us of the mirth of so- 
ciety in the last and preceding centuries. 
If we would see the difference now, let us 
look round for the most healthy and cheer- 
ful households we know. Is there a house 
where the doctor seldom enters, but as a 
guest, where the lads are brisk in a shop 
or warehouse, and lasses merry at home ? 
It is pretty certain that early hours are 
found there, and plenty of cold water. 

The fewer patient finds inexpressible re> 
lief from the sponging with water; the 
same kind of relief is given by ablution, 
under the lesser fever of toil. The anx- 
ious merchant or statesman is hunted in 
his bed by images of terror or wearied 
with galling cares; his morning bath re- 
stores all things to their own true aspect 
and their right proportion. 

The author — ^the most sensitive of hu- 
man beings — ^has gone to a watering place, 
burdened with care and dread, trembling 
at the arrival of the mail, recoiling from 
the sight of reviews and newspapers, and 
a week or two has omitted to speculate on 
the fate of his own book. So one of the 
fraternity bears witness to his friends in 
private, and, if one of the gewus irritahh 
is thus made serene by cold water, what 
wonder is there in any effect that it may 
have had on the tempers of men in general. 
— Household Words. 
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Evil men speak as they wish, rather 
than what they know. 
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HOT SPRINGS OP ARKANSAS/ 

SIX miles from the Washita River in 
Arkansas, and about sixty miles south- 
west of Little Rock, are situated the 
celebrated hot springs. They are about 
eighty in number, flowing from the base, 
on the western side, of a steep and rug- 
ged hill, and emptying into a small stream 
that unites with the Washita. 

The water of the hot springs varies in 
temperature from that of summer warmth 
to the boiling point. It is said that if two 
pots of water, one of common cold water, 
and the other filled from those springs, be 
placed over the same fire, the cold water 
will boil first. This water contains no 
mineral, or other impregnation which can 
be detected by the taste. For drinking, it 
is pleasant and agreeable. 

Bathing houses have been erected, and 
the water, of various temperatures, is con- 
veyed into them by spouts or troughs. 
Good accommodations are provided for 
visitors, and the place is much resorted to 
by invalids afflicted with chronic rheuma- 
tism, gout, scrofula, and cutaneous aflec- 
tions. The benefit derived must result 
chiefly from bathing, and the invigorating 
air from the mountains, since the waters, 
themselves, possess no medicinal proper- 
ties. This place would doubtless prove 
an excellent location for a Water-Cure 
eetablishment. 

The deposit from the water forms a kind 
of black, porous rock, wherever it runs for 
a long time, and the troughs for conduct- 
ing it must be frequently cleaned out to 
prevent them from filling up. However, 
the water itself is said to be remarkably 
dear and pure. 

The village of Hot Springs contains a 
few hundred inhabitants. "The land of 
peace" is an appellation which has been 
given to the region about these springs, 
from the fact that, formerly, when tribes 
of unfriendly Indians arrived at this place 
they always suspended hostilities. 



* We are indebted to a resident of Hot Springs— J. A. J. 
— 4br a description of these springs, wbicn, however, we 
have rewritten. Will not others of our subscribers fol- 
low HkiB example, and communicate to us descriptions of 
Dlaces and scenet of ioterett in the Tidntty of their reai- 



BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HOUBN.< 

BT WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

Ou, deem not they are blest alone 

Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
. The Power who pities man, haa sown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happy years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou, who o'er thy friend's low bier 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

. Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny; 
Though pierced and broken be his heart, 
And, spumed of men, he goes to die. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear. 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all its children suffer here. 
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Object of Education. — " The real ob- 
ject of Education is to give children ro- 
sources that will endure as long as Ul^ 
endures; habits that will ameliorate, nol 
destroy ; occupation that will render sic^ 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age ven- 
erable, life more dignified and useful, aiul 
death less terrible." 

♦ The author of this bcautifiil poem, which we cjW 
firom an exchange paper, is still engaged in an active w 
rary Ufe. as principal editor of the New York E^^ 
Post. He is now nearly fifty-six years of age, tma "w 
his locks are mingled manv silrery shreds. ^^^^'^Zm 
nance wears a calm, thoughtful expression, and hii *b|i 
brisk step is indicative of health and activity. I^on 
since his poetical productions secured him a fame ofo^ 
eminence ; but many of bis recent poems arc fully cqwg 
if not superior to any he has written. Bryant i» « gr«P™J 
poet ana excels in description and philosophy. f°^ 
felicitous use of native materials, as well as in ^^'^f^ 
sentiment and love of freedom, united with '^'*J* 'S 
artist, he is acknowledged as the best representaBWOi 
American poetry .•-[jEd. Student, 
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DESCaiPTION AND RlSTOllY OP 
BALLOONS. 

BuiooNB are of modem iiivenlion. 
Two brothers, Stephi 






Montgolfier, constructed the first 

I loott in Annonay, France, ic 1782. ITiia 

I VIS made in the form of a parallel op ipe- 

I Jwi, capable of containing forty cubic 

' fel or air. It was an air-balloon, and 

Bade Ki rise by rarefying the air within it. 

Thij was done by means of a fire placed 

u sn tuning, so aa to heat the air con- 

buied inside. During the same year im- 

povements were made by using hydrogen 

&s instead of rarefied air, 

Thft body of balloons, as they are now 
OKslmcted, arc of a globe-like shape, and 
iM^e of strong silk, varnished with a. solu- 
Uonof some elastic gum, aa India rubber, 
» that it will be perfectly air-tight. This 
veiled with Kome gas which is lighter than 
OK lir. Over the globe containing the 
P' 19 arranged a net-work, from which 
I lanierous cords extend downward, and 
■"PpOfl a baskel>-like car in which the 
■feoaaui sits or stands. 
I "le engraving at the head of this article 
■ •^ressnls a balloon, with a pei-son in the 
?fi»s it appears when ascending into the 
'?■ The balloon is filled with gas, 
•"^h the small point which extends 
'«»Bward toward the car, before the aSro- 
'"'Wtakea his seat. To prevsait the hal- , 



loon from rising until every thing ii 
it is fastened to the ground by n 
strong ropes. When it is properly in- 
flated, the bags of sand placed in the car 
for ballast, and the aeronaut gives the sig- 
nol, the ropes are detached, and upva^ 
darts the balloon, appearing smaller and 
smallerunlJl itseems butaspeck in the sky. 

The principle by which a balloon as- 
cends is the same as that which causes a 
piece of cork to rise to the surface of the 
water, when it escapes from the fores 
which held it at the bottom of the fluidL 
Though hydrc^en gas is generally used ' 
for inflating the globe, any substansB 
would answer the purpose that is lighter 
than air. But this substance is pe^ws 
the best, for In its pure state, it is nearly 
sixteen times lighter than common tus, 
hence will impel a balloon upward till il 
reaches a stratum of air having only about 
one-sizteenth the density of the atmos* 
phere at the suriaoe of the earth. 

As the balloon ascends, the pressure of 
the atmosphere becomes less and less, and 
the consequent expansion of the gas within 
would cause it to explode the globe, unless 
some means were provided for the escape 
of the gas. This is furnished by a safety 
valve, which can be opened and shut at 
pleasure. The expansion of the gas is so 
great, that a balloon, only half filled at 
the surface of the earth, would beconiB 
fully dist^tded at the height of three and 
a half miles. 

The weight which a balloon will take 
up, depends upon the size of the globe. 
One twenty-four feet in diameter, would 
carry 428 pounds. One sixty feet in dt 
amet«r, would raise a weight of more than 
6,000 pounds. The atmosphere dimio. 
ishes in density as the distance from ths 
earth is increased ; hence, when the bat 
loon has ascended to such a height thai 
the buoyant force of the atmosphere is 
Just equal to the weight of the balloon, it 
will go DO higher, unless made lightet 
In such a case, should the aeronaut desire 
to ascend still higher, he lightens the bal^ 
loon by throwing out some of his ballast. 
The ballast is also useful in case the b^ 
loon is descending to the earth in a place 
un&YOrable for alighting. By throwina 
OTerboard the bogs of sand it rises am 
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passes on awhile longer in the current of 
air, and descends to the earth in some 
oUier place. Without such a provision, 
the aeronaut might find himself landed on 
the top of a forest tree, or in a lake or 
river. 

The first adventurers who had courage to 
undertake an atrial ascent in a balloon, 
were Pilate de Bosier, a young naturalist, 
and the Marquis d'Arlandes. Their as- 
cent was made on the 21st of November, 
1783, with an air-balloon. They rose to 
an elevation of 3,000 feet, and descended 
safely. On the first of January, 1784, 
Charles and Robert made an ascent from 
Paris by a balloon, filled with hydrogen 
gas. After a flight of an hour and a half, 
they alighted twenty-five miles from Paris. 

These successfiil ascents encouraged 
others, and several atrial voyages were 
soon afterward undertaken ; not all, how- 
ever, with equal safety. Many ascensions 
have been made in the United States. Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. West, both Americans, 
have each ascended over one hundred 
times. Thus far, however, these atrial 
excursions have been of little use, except 
to gratify idle curiosity. 

When balloons first began to be con- 
structed, it was expected that they would 
be found applicable to many important 
purposes. Thus far, however, the inven- 
tion has been of but little service to man- 
kind. True, it has been ascertained that 
at an elevation of 13,000 feet the mag- 
netic needle performs the same oscilla- 
tions, and exhibits the same variations as 
at the surface of the earth ; that heat de- 
creases one degree for each thousand feet 
of elevation ; that the atmosphere contains 
the same elements in the same proportions, 
St an elevation of over 20,000 feet, as it 
does at the surface of the earth ; that the 
velocity of currents of air exceeds one 
hundred miles an hour ; besides these, little 
or nothing has been gained to science by 
the use of balloons. 

It is related, however, that during Na- 
poleon's campaigns, balloons were used to 
ascertain tlie fiice of the country through 
which he marched, and the number and 
position of the enemy. For this purpose 
a small balloon was inflated with gas, and 
allowed to ascend three or four hundred 



feet, from which height the person accom 
panying it could take the necessary sur- 
vey and sketches. A strong rope pre- 
vented the further ascent of the machine ; 
and by means of this it was made to de- 
scend. 

The highest elevation which has yet 
been attained, is 23,040 feet, or four miles 
and a quarter above the level of the sea. 
This is about the height of Aconcagua, 
near Santiago, Chili, which is believed to 
be the highest mountain in America. 
Several persons have ascended above the 
clouds, and seen beneath their feet the 
vivid lightning's flash, and heard the thun- 
der's roll. 

Many attempts have been made to nav- 
igate the air with balloons ; but these 
have thus fer been unsuccessful, because it 
has been found impossible to guide or con- 
trol their course. After their ascent into 
the air, balloons must move in the direc- 
tion that the currents of air do. To over- 
come this obstacle to air-navigation, ma- 
chines of various forms have been con- 
structed. The last that has attracted much 
attention is represented by the engraving 
of Petin's atrial steamship, on the oppo- 
site page. 

Monsieur Petin has spent some fifteen 
years in France, in studying, lecturing, 
and experimenting on the subject of atrial 
navigation. He has at lengUi invented a 
plan for a steamship for the air. 

As may be seen from the engraving, it 
is supported in the air by several massive 
balloons. In this model the balloons are 
each sixty-six feet in diameter. The whole 
ship is nearly 200 feet in length, and about 
four feet in breadth. At each end of the 
ship, near the stem and the stern, is a pair 
of screws, similar to the propellers of a 
steamboat. These screws, which are 
worked by a couple of small steam-en- 
gines, force the ship forward. 

By means of movable wings, which 
are so constructed as to be employed for 
the same purpose that the rudder of the 
ship is, this mammoth machine is to be 
guided in its course through the air. The 
inventor of this machine is now in this 
country prosecuting his plan. What will 
be his ultimate success we will not pre- 
sume to predict. 
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Td poor the Tresh iaatraction o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enliTeniog spirit, to fix 

The geoeroas purpose, and the noble thought. 
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WISHING AND WORKING. 



BT MISS C. M. TROWBRIDGE. 



((■J- WISH I was a Franklin," exclaimed 

I George Watson, turning to his cous- 
in, Frank Herbert, as he laid down 
the life of Benjamin Franklin. 

"My father used to tell me," said 
Frank (for Frank Herbert was now an 
orphan), "that nothing was ever ac- 
complished by wishing. I do not know 
as I shall ever be another Franklin, 
exactly, but I mean to be somebody." 

" You speak very positively, Frank, 
as if you had nothing to do but say the 
word in order to become a great man. 
I wish to be one as much as any one, 
but I am not quite sure I ever shall be." 

" If wishing is the only step you take 
toward it, I am quite sure you never 
will be. Suppose you should sit in 
your chair, and wish you were in the 
next town, and I should take down my 
hat and start off on the road that leads 
there, which of us would be most likely 
to reach the townl" 

" You, certainly." 

"There is just this difference be- 
tween wishing and working. We may 
wish we were learned and distinguished, 
but if we would be so, we must go to 
work, and this is what I intend to do." 

"You are going to work, are youl 
Well, what do you intend to do'first? 
If I like the work, pehaps I may join 
you." 

" ' Like the work !' This is not the 
question I ask myself, but do I like the 
end to be obtained by working? But I 
will tell you what I intend to do first. 
You know our winter school commences 



next week. They say we shall have an 
excellent teacher this winter, and I 
mean to study hard, and learn all I can 
before spring. I am going to school 
with the resolution to learn every lesson 
as perfectly as I can." 

" I don't know about such a resolu- 
tion. I am afraid it would be too hard 
work to keep it." 

" Do you think it would be a harder 
task than Benjamin Franklin and other 
great men have accomplished ?" 

" I suppose not. It must be ac- 
knowledged that Franklin was a hard 
worker. I should not like that part so 
well ; and I was not thinking of that, 
but of what a nice thing it would be to 
be so distinguished, and have one's name 
so honored and esteemed." 

" That is, you were thinking of the 
end obtained by Franklin, without 
thinking of the path he traveled to ob- 
tain that end." 

"Perhaps so. But I always sup- 
posed that when men became distin- 
guished, the wheel of fortune turned 
around in some way which brought them 
to the top without any great toil or self- 
denying effort on their part." 

" You were mistaken, George. • They 
had to work for what they gained, and 
if we wish to stand where they stood, 
we must be willing to work as they have 
done." 

"But I think what they did came 
easier to them than our school tasks do 
to us. It was somehow natural to them, 
and did not cost them much effort." 
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^' From all that I have read of the 
liyes of great men, I do not think it is 
as you have supposed. Don't you re- 
member when we visited uncle James, 
last summer, those beautiful volumes 
ve found in his library, " The Birds of 
America,'* by Audubon. When uncle 
Baw how much we were delighted with 
them, he told us a great many things 
abont the author. 

"You recollect he told us how Audu- 
bon's father bought him a book which 
oontained many drawings of birds, and 
that Audubon wished to make drawings 
iDore perfect than those he found in the 
hook his father gave him. But when 
he made the attempt, he was for a long 
time very unsuccessful. He speaks of 
the drawings he made as miserable crip- 
ples, bearing hardly any resemblance to 
the originals he wished to represent. 

"But he would not give it up, and 
continued to make hundreds of these 
drawings, although he was so dissatis- 
fied with them, ^at his mother, at his 
own request, made a bonfire of them 
on every anniversary of his birth-day, 
for some years. This shows with what 
indnstay and perseverance Audubon be- 
gan his course ; and the splendid vol- 
nmeswe so much admired, containing 
more than a thousand figures of birds, 
*from the bird of Washington to the 
tiny humming-bird,' show how nobly he 
triumphed at last. 

"Now, do you not think it required 
Diore patience to persevere as Audubon 
did, than it does for us to learn per- 
fectly any of the lessons our teachers 
^ve us 1" 

Qeorge could not but admit the truth 
of what Frank said, but he found that 
ni practice wishing was much easier 
Ami working ; so he still continued to 
^h, and Frank to work. 

The winter school, of which Frank 
Md spoken, commenced, and both the 
ooys were very regular in their attend- 
«ice. But while George was wishing 
that he had his lesson, or that some one 
would help him to get it, Frank was 



getting his. In this way they went on 
all winter. George would often laugh 
at Frank for his diligence and pains- 
taking. 

One time, in particular, when Frank 
had spent all the time he could spare 
from his other studies, for two days, 
upon a single sum, George rallied him 
on the subject a good deal, telling him 
he did not think he was getting to be a 
great man very fast, to spend two days 
upon a single sum in arithmetic. 

Frank was not at all disturbed by his 
raillery. " If I can find out how to do 
the sum myself," said he, " it will be 
a long step taken, if it is a slow one. 
I have not exercised as much patience 
yet as Audubon did with his drawings. 
When I was a little boy, I remember 
my mother used to sing to me this 
couplet. 

** * One foot up and the other foot down> 
That is the way to London town.' 

** Now I can not expect to go so great 
a distance at once as must be traveled 
before I can become a wise and learned 
man. It must be ^ one foot up and the 
other foot down,' all the way, and I 
intend to try to be patient and indus- 
trious." 

" If we were older, and stud3ring some 
of the higher branches," said George, 
'^ there might be some use in plodding 
on in this way, but to make such a fuss 
simply over a sum in arithmetic, I do 
not see any use in that." 

"But arithmetic must come before 
these higher branches you speak of, and 
why should we not be patient and indus- 
trious, and go on step by step, now, as 
well as then." 

If Frank could only have gone one 
step farther, and proved that working 
was easier than wishing, he might have 
brought Greorge quite over to his way of 
thinking, for George had made up his 
mind to take the easiest path, let it 
lead him where it might. 

Frank's working system succeeded 
admirably during the winter, and placed 
him among the best scholars in the 
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school. His teacher was very much 
gratified with the progress he made, and 
told him if he persevered as he had be- 
gun, he should expect to hear from him 
again when he became a man. 

He was more than once heard to say, 
that a few such scholars as Frank Her- 
bert would repay any one for all the 
cares and discouragements which every 
teacher must experience, while there are 
80 many in our schools who do not try 
to improve the advantages they enjoy. 

But the close of the winter school 
found George Watson a very dull schol- 
ar, notwithstanding all his wishing, and 
likely to become not a great, but a very 
small man. 
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THE SNAIL AND HIS SHELL. . 



A FABLE. 



A SNAIL had long lived very happy by 
the sea-side, in his shell, which, if 
it was not very large, was quite 
large enough for him. One evening as 
he was rambling about, drawing his bouse 
after him, as usual, he saw, to his great 
delight, a large shell lying on the ground. 

He had never seen so large a shell 
before, and he began to think what a 
fine house it would make. It was not a 
thin shell like his own, but a large, 
handsome, strong one, and the entrance 
to it shone like pearl. 

The snail moved round it, to look at 
it on all sides, and the more he saw of 
it the more he was pleased. At last 
he took courage to peep inside, and put- 
ting out his long feelers, he groped his 
way from one room to another till he 
thought he should never reach the last. 

No one was there to dispute his right 
to remain, and, without further thought 
he bade good-bye to his old, little shell, 
and, pleased with thinking what a fine 
new house he had found, and how his 
old friends would envy him, he crept 
into the shell. 

Night came on. The wind blew, and 
the snail began to feel that his fine 



house was not quite so comfortable as 
he had expected. In the one he had 
left it was so small that he could with 
ease keep out the cold, but in the pred- 
ent one the wind howled through every 
chamber, and almost froze him to death. 

While he was shivering from the cold, 
he heard a strange noise, which grew 
louder and louder. It was the tide, 
which' was fast rising, and he tried 
with all his strength to move his new 
house away from the danger. He tug- 
ged and panted, but all in vain. 

The tide was just upon him, and he 
had barely time to grope his way back 
to the old shell he had despised, and 
hurry ofi" to a more secure spot. 

" Ah,'' said he, as he trudged off 
with his old shell on his back, " it is 
better to be content with a little, than 
to aim at great things quite out of our 
sphere." — Selected. 
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THE LIFE 6UA6B. 

BY ABBY ALLnr. 

They err who measure life by years. 
With false or thoughtless tongue ; 

Some hearts grow old before their time, 
Others are always young ! 

'Tis not the number of the lines 

On life's fast-filling page ; 
'Tis not the pulse's added throbs. 

Which constitute our age. 

Some souls are serfs among the free. 

While others nobly striye ; 
They stand just where their fathers stood. 

Dead, even while they live ! . 

Others, all spirit, heart, and sense ; 

Theirs the mysterious power 
To live, in thrills of joy or wo, 

A twelvemonth in an hour ! 

Seize, then, the minutes as they pass — 

The woof of life is thought / 
Warm up the colors, let them glow. 

By fire or fancy fraught ! 

Live to some purpose ; make thy life 

A gift of use to thee — 
A joy, a good, a golden hope, 

A heavenly argosy ! — Selected. 
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THB H0GEIN6-BIBD. 



THIS bird beloBge to the thmah fam- 
ily, and IB a native of America. 
It is foond in most parts of the 
Ifoited States south of PennBylvania, 
ibo in Mexico, the northern part of 
South America, and Bome of the West 
India Islands. 

It is about th« size of a robin. The 
tolor is an ash-hrowa along the npper 
part of the neck aad down the back. 
The tul and wings are nearly black, 
bat the throat and under part of the 
bod; are almost white. Ha name — 
Mocking-bird — very properly expresses 
its principal quality, that of mocking, 
or imitating tJte songa and notes of 
')Aer birds. 

The plumage of this bird is not as 
beautiful as that of many other birds, 
^6t his slim and well-formed figure en- 
titles him to a respectable standing, for 
looks, among his feathered brethren. 
But with him, " 'Tig not fine feathers 
thitmake fine birds ;" he justlyclaims 
rarer and nobler characteristics. It is 
nis Bongs that have raised him so high 
m the estimation of man, and fized his 
Tslue above that of almost any other 
bird. ' 



As a natural and untaught songster, 
the Mocking-bird stands unrivaled in 

the feathered choir. There is no bird 
capable of uttering such a variety of 
tones, or of ^ving equal entertainment 
to an audience. A stranger who hears 
him for the first time, listens to him 
with perfect astonishment. 

His voice is clear, strong, full, and 
of Bach compass as to enable him to im- 
itate the notes of ever; other bird he 
has ever heard. He possesses a re- 
markable memory, for when there is not 
another songster in his hearing, he will 
repeat the songs of most of the birds in 
his native forest. 

His imitations are done with scch 
truthfulness, and he passes fromone 
song to another with such surprising 
rapidity, that one who did not see him, 
and know his powers, would imagine 
that half the feathered inhabitants of 
the forest were represented in a musi- 
cal festival. And what is remarkable, 
the notes of his brother songsters lose 
none of their sweetness and brilliancy 
by such a repetition. 

Sometimes the Mocking-bird deceives 
and proTokee the sportsman, by imi- 
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tating the notes of the game he is in pur- 
suit of, and thus leading him the wrong 
way. Sometimes, also, he brings other 
birds around him, by counterfeiting the 
soft tones of their mates, or by imitatmg 
the call of the old ones for their young. 
But when they have collected he may 
change his tone, and throw them into a 
terrible alarm by screaming out like a 
hawk. 

Indeed, he seems to take pleasure in 
these deceptions; and so well does he 
practice them, that there is scarcely a 
bird in the forest that is not sometimes 
deceived by his call. He will, perhaps, 
begin with the song of the robin, then 
warble like the bluebird, then whis- 
tle like the quail, then squall like the 
cat-bird, then twitter like the swallow, 
then scream like the hawk, and so dh, 
running through the notes of nearly 
every bird in the woods, with surpris- 
ing rapidity and accuracy. 

When tamed, he mocks nearly every 
sound he hears ; and it is often amusing 
to witness the effect of this deception. 
He whistles for the dog ; and this faith- 
ful creature jumps up, wags his tail, 
and runs to look for his master. He 
peeps like a hurt chicken ; and the old 
hen runs clucking to see who has in- 
jured her brood. He mews like a kit- 
ten; and mother puss hearkens, and 
stares to find from whence the noise 
comes. 

He repeats a tune of considerable 
length; imitates the warbling of the 
canary, the lisping of the indigo-bird, 
the mellow whistle of the cardinal, the 
vociferations of the whippowil, the 
notes of the garrulous jay, and of nu- 
merous other songsters, with such an 
appearance of reality, that we imagine 
ourselves in the presence of the origi- 
nals, and can scarcely realize the fact, 
tiiat the whole of this concert is an 
effort of a single bird. 

But after all that can be said, one 
who has never listened to the remarka- 
ble powers of this bird, either in his 
native woods or in the cage, can have 



but a faint idea of his talents as a song- 
ster. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
to listen to his Orphean strains amid 
his native groves, without being deeply 
affected, and almost riveted to the spot, 
by the complicated feelings of wonder 
and delight. 

As if conscious of his unrivaled 
powers of song, and animated by the 
harmony of his own voice, he accompa- 
nies his music with dancing and expres- 
sive gestures. He spreads and closes 
his light, fanning wings, expands hi» 
silvered tail, and, with buoyant gayety 
and enthusiastic ecstasy, sweeps around, 
and mounts and descends into the air 
as his song swells in loudness. 

In the cage, also, he is full of life 
and action. While engaged in song, ha 
is constantly throwing himself arounl 
with inspiring animation. Even in tht 
hours of night, which consign nearly all 
other birds to silence and rest, 
songs serenade the houseless hunter, af 
he lies wrapped in his blanket by tht 
camp-fire. No sooner does the rising 
moon diminish the darkness of his cage^ 
than he pours forth his, songs amid thd 
repose of midnight hours. 

He commences singing in March, k 
the warm climates of America, and con- 
tinues, almost incessantly, day anA. 
night, until August. When caught and 
confined in a cage, he soon becomei; 
reconciled, and often quite familiar 
with his master. 

The Mocking-bird usually builds her 
nest on some tree in the vicinity of the 
dwellings of man. Sometimes an ap- 
ple-tree is selected ; but the birds are 
very watchful of their habitation, and 
the male is always ready to defend it. 
Neither cat, dog, man, nor any other 
animal can come near while the female 
is on the nest, without meeting with a 
violent attack. Its principal food con- 
sists of insects, grasshoppers, worms, 
and berries. 

These birds are sometimes raised in 
cages, but those taken from their own 
groves, where they have learned the 
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vild-wood notes in the school of nature, 
are the best singers. Good singing- 
birds, of this species, generally com- 
mand from five to fifteen dollars each, 
thoQgh some of extraordinary and pe- 
culiar powers have been sold for fifty 
and even a hundred dollars. 
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THE YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 

BT MR8. J. H. HANAFORD. 

WouGENE ! Eugene !" shouted a lad 

jl I of some twelve years, " where are 
you going 1" 

"Going after specimens," shouted 
Eugene back again ; " will you go too, 
Charley?" 

"I'll ask my mother," said Charles, 
as Eugene approached him, and after 
receiving permission, which he was too 
good a boy to wish to go without, he 
came to the front door, and was about 
starting, when he suddenly inquired, 
" Why have you a hammer and that car- 
pet-bag, Eugene ?" 

"Oh! you go in and get the same, 
Charley, and I will tell you all about 
it." 

Away went Charles with alacrity, and 
found his mother willing to let him have 
the things, when she knew that Eugene 
wished them, for Eugene was well kown 
in the village as a good, upright boy. 
A boy's character, as well as a man's, 
is always well known by his neighbors, 
and happy is it for him if he bears a 
good one. 

Kind and judicious parents are will- 
ing to have their children associated 
with him, and many a smile and pleas- 
ant word does he receive, because he is 
known as a kind, faithful, and pleasant 
hoy. 

As they walked on, Eugene imparted 
to Charles the pleasant fact, that his 
teacher had promised to teach him all 
that he knew about the science of geol- 
ogy. He had already taught him a lit- 
tle, and after he had collected some 



I minerals, the teacher was to tell him 
more about them. 

" What is geology ?" asked Charles, 
" and what have stones to do with it, for 
I see you have some in your bag ?" 

^' Geology is the science which treats 
of the earth, and its changes. In study- 
ing geology, we learn about flie differ- 
ent kinds of san^s, rocks, and days, 
and the minerals, metals, and such 
things, which they contain. In order to 
be a good geologist one must understand 
something of chemistry, or the science 
which treats of the composition of things ; 
of botany, which treats of plants, and 
conchology, which relates to shells." 

" I have just begun to study some of 
those branches," said Charles, " and do 
not see why shells have any thing to do 
^ith geology." 

" Oh, shells and other things are 
often found embedded in rocks, where 
they must have been thousands of years, 
and by means of these, the fossils, as 
these remains are called, naturalists are 
enabled to discover much in reference 
to the age of the world." 

Charles walked thoughtfully along by 
Eugene. He could not quite compre- 
hend what Eugene had said, for he 
knew but little of the subjects, yet he 
thought he would watch and see if Eu- 
gene's occupation in gathering speci- 
mens was pleasant, and if so, boy-like, 
he would regard the study of geology 
favorably. 

The sun was shining brightly, the 
air refreshing, and the whole face of 
nature was delightful. Their path lay 
toward the sea-shore. Frequently, on 
their way, Eugene would pause, as his 
quick eye saw some singular-looking 
stone or rock, and with his hammer he 
would break it apart, and frequently 
added some excellent specimens to those 
in his bag. 

Charles, too, became interested in ob- 
serving the different appearance of a 
pebble when freshly broken, than when 
lying in the road all stained with ex- 
posure to the storms, perhaps, of years, 
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and ere long he was as busy with his 
hammer as Eugene. 

The sea-shore was a fine place for 
collecting specimens. There were peb- 
bles of various hues, and Eugene soon 
taught Charles how to distinguish a 
pebble of jasper from one of translu- 
cei^, white, or yellow quartz, and could 
point out also the different kinds of 
granite felspathic, graphic, sienite, etc. 

Before they reached their homes 
again, Charles had become so interested 
that he begged Eugene to teach him as 
fast as he learned of his teacher the 
wonders and beauties of the science of 
geology. And they pursued the study 
so arduously, and were so often climb- 
ing the rocky hills, or rambling on the 
sea-shore, or lingering about old stone 
walls, seeking specimens, that at last 
they were called by the vUIagers, " The 
Young Geologists." 

But great was their enjoyment, and, 
reader, young or old, if you know noth- 
ing of this valuable and rapidly progress- 
ing science, by all means commence its 
study. In searching for minerals, you 
may find health in the pure air and glad 
sunshine, as well as lay up a store of 
knowledge that you will rejoice to pos- 
sess in after life, and may, as teachers, 
impart to others, giving great and endur- 
ing pleasure. 
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ELLA'S SCHOOL 



ELLA is a school girl, residing in 
Canton, Mass., about sixteen miles 
from the city of Boston. We do 
not know how old she is, nor whether 
she has '^ dark hair, sparkling eyes, and 
a fair complexion,'' but she has told us 
about the school which she attends, and 
thinking that the little girls and boys 
who read The Student would be inter- 
ested in what she said, we have pub- 
lished it here for them to read. 

Our school-house is new, large, and 
convenient, and painted white. The 
windows are furnished with green blinds 



on the outside, and with white curtains 
on the inside. 

We have a large play-ground, en- 
closed by a picket-fence. There are a 
few elm trees growing in the yard, bat 
they are not quite large enough to s^rd 
much shade yet. We have also a well 
in the yard, with a chain pump, which 
we find very useful. 

Our school-room is furnished with 
chairs for the pupils while studying, 
and with two settees on which we sit 
when reciting. There are also four, 
blackboards, seven outline maps, a 
clock, a table, an organ, a beautiful 
gothic stove, and two ventilators. 

Our school numbers over sixty pupils ; 
and we have two teachers. We draw 
maps, and write compositions every 
week. There is one class in Liatia, 
and one in Algebra, besides those in 
the common studies. 

Our teacher is a gentleman well qual- 
ified for his duties. He is about the 
medium height, with dark hair, dark 
eyes, rather light complexion, and isi 
very pleasant. He never loses his tem* 
per, or gets impatient in the school* 
room. 

By his efforts we raised the money i 
the school, and became subscribers fi 
The Student. He reads to us frcon i 
nearly every morning. 

Our assistant teacher is a you 
lady, rather tall, with dark hair, ligli 
complexion, and light eyes. She hears| 
classes recite in a small room adjoinin: 
the main school-room. 
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ADVICE FOR THYSELF. 

Command thyself— no sudden answer giTe 
With zeal do good, for that alone you liye. 
To know the worth of time, remember death. 
Thy life is short, and passing is thy breath. 
Be sober-minded, wear a look serene ; 
Act before Qod, although by men unseen. 
Speak not in yain, nor foolishly depart 
From gentle words, and purity of heart. 
To truth, and charity, and peace inclined. 
With caution censure, or applaud mankiad." 
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You have, doabtless, all learoed tnat 
astronomy is a Bcieoce that tells us 
about the stars and other heavenly 
bodies, so I shall not say any thing on 
tiie objects and uses of this science now, 
bat begin at once to tell you some things 
that it teaches us. 

I suppose that most boys and girls 
&ink the moon to be larger than the 
stars. This is far from the fact. The 
moon is smaller than any star that you 
«aa see. 

" Then why does it appear so lai^e V 
some of you may ask. Because it is 
much nearer to us than any star. 

Haye yon never watched a large hawk, 
or crow, as it was flying from you, and 
observed how it seemed to grow smaller, 
and smaller, until it appeared like a 
mere speck in the sky 1 If so, you may 
understand how it is that the stars, which 
are many times larger than the moon, 
appear so small to us. It is because 
they are such a great distance from us. 

The moon is not only nearer to us 
than the stars, but it is nearer than the 
eun, and much smaller, too. It would 
take seventy millions of bodies, the size 
of the moon, to make one as la^e as the 
son. Yet the moon, though in reality 
BO much less in size tban the sun, is not 
a very small body, when compared with 
any thing on the earth. It is larger 
than all the mountaias if piled together, 
Why, if we could take Jorty-nine globes 
as Urge as the moon, and make them 



into one ball, it would be as large as 
the earth on which we live, with all its 
mountains, and rivers, and I^es, and 
oceans. 

Now, perhaps, some of you are again 
puzzled, and wonder why the moon ap- 
pears as large as the sun, when it is 
really so much less in size. This is 
from the same reason that the moon 
appears larger than the stars — because 
it is nearer to us than the sun. 

The snn is four hundred times far- 
ther from us than the moon is. Were 
it as near ua as the mooQ, it would ap- 
pear four hundred times as large as it 
now does. That would be a big sun, 
indeed. 

You have seen the new moon in the 
western horizon, just after sunset, with 
only a narrow rim of light in the form 
of a crescent ; then you have watched 
it evening after evening, as it increased 
in size, until one half of it appeared 
bright ; and after a few evenings more 
you have seen it rise in the east, just 
after the sun sank below the hills in the 
west, with a full, round orb. 

Did you ever wonder what made the 
moon change its appearance so often? 
I will try to explain why this is so, and 
I hope you will give good attention to 
what is said. 

The moon is a dart body. It can not 
give any more light of itself, than a foot- 
ball. We can see it only when the sun 
shines upon it so that it reflects the light 
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to US. Now look at this picture, and I 
will explain what is meant by reflection. 
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That man is holding a small mirror, 
or looking-glass in his hand, in such a 
position that the sun shines upon it. 



The little boy stands with his back to 
the sun, yet he can see it in the mirror, 
and it is so bright that it dazzles his 
eyes. This is reflection — that is, the 
light of the sun is turned back, and the 
boy can see the sun though his back is 
toward it. 

Now it is in this way that the moon 
shines. It reflects, or turns back the 
light of the sun to the earth. So, after 
all, moonlight is only sunlight, which 
the moon bends out of its course, and 
sends down to the earth. 

You now understand, I think, how the 
moon shines, and are prepared to hear 
how it presents so many phases to us. 
And here I must ask you to look at 
another picture. 





FHA8X8 OF TBI MOON. 



The moon goes around the earth once 
in about twenty-eight days. When it 
passes between the earth and sun, as at 
a, its dark side will be toward us. As 
it passes on to 5, we can see a small 
portion where the sun shines upon it. 
Then we have a new moon. 

When the moon arrives at c, one half 
of it is visible, and it is said to be in its 
first quarter. At d, it is gibbous^ and 
full at e. Then the sun and moon are 
in opposite parts of the heavens, and 
one sets as the other rises. 

From this time the side on which the 
son shines is gradually turned from us, 
and it goes through the same phases 
that it did from new to full moon, but 
in an inverted order. 

Instead of seeing it at night, just after 
Bonset, we behold it in the morning be- 
fnre sunrise. At length it rises and sets 



with the sun. At this period it is back 
at a again, between us and the sun, con- 
sequently invisible. 

In a short time there will be another 
new moon, and so on, from month to 
month. When the moon changes from 
new to full moon it is said to wax, that 
is, to increase in size ; and in passing 
from the full moon round to the invisi- 
ble point, between the earth and sun, it 
is said to wane. Thus the moon waxes 
from new to full, and wanes from full 
to new. 

Probably you have heard of the har- 
vest moon. This is the full moon in 
September and October. It is so called, 
because at that season of the year it 
rises only a few minutes later eacn 
evening, for severa> successive nights, 
thus aiding the farmer in collecting bis 
' harvest, by affording him light. 
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'To aid tlie mind'a derelopoMBt, vA watek 
The dawn tf littl* tiwoi^*' 
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MAETHA AND EDWARD. 




ARTHA and Ed- 
ward Taylor 
reside in the 
coontry. Like 
most girls and 
boys they are 
fond of swbg- 
ing. 

Near the 
house in which 
they reside two trees grow near together. 
To the branches of these their father 
fastened a rope-swing for the children 
to amase themselves, and exercise in 
the open air. 

These two, with several others, shade 
the beautiful green lawn on which they 
stand. This shady place is the favorite 
play-ground of Mr. Taylor's family. 

Martha is twelve years of age, and 
Edward is two years younger. They 
Me very fond of each other, and are 
seldom alone, either in their play or 
their studies. 

Edward is one of those kind-hearted 
hoys whom every body loves, because 
he is always so cheerful and obliging. 
He is most happy when those around 
him are happy, too. 

One day, early in autumn, as Ed- 
ward came home from school, he saw a 
basket filled with nice grapes, on the 
table in the sitting-room. 



^^Oh, where did these fine grapes 
come from?" exclaimed Edward; 
"whose are they?'' 

" They belong to you, dear Edward," 
said his mother. "Your uncle rode 
past here to-day, as he was going to the 
village, and left those grapes for you." 

" How very kind uncle is," said Ed- 
ward. " When I see him again I will 
thank him for them." 

"Ma," said Edward, "may I do 
what I like with these grapes ?" 

" What would you like to do with 
them, my son ?" inquired his mother. 

" I wish to give half of them to sister 
Martha, and tell her to share them with 
you, while I share mine with pa." 

"Why do you not keep them all 
yourself, Edward?" 

" Because, ma, I should not feel hap- 
py to do so. Besides, they would not 
taste as sweet to eat them alone, as 
they will to eat them with sister Martha, 
aind you, and pa." 

" Well, Edward, you may do as you 
please with them." 

"Thank you, ma," exclaimed Ed- 
ward, as he ran to call Martha to come 
and share with him his nice present. 

Martha was soon holding her little 
basket, into which Edward was placing 
the beautiful bunches of grapes. 

That evemng, as Mr. Taylor's family 
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sat down to tea, a small dish filled with 
grapes stood by the side of each plate. 
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LAME AND LAZT. 



Two beggars, Lame and Lazy, were 
in want of bread. One leaned on 
his cratch, the other reclined on his 
couch. 

Lame called on Charity, and humbly 
asked for a cracker. Instead of a 
cracker, he received a loaf. 

Lazy) seeing the gift of Charity, ex- 
claimed, ^^What, ask a cracker and 
receive a loaf 1 Well, I will ask for a 
loaf.'' 

Lazy now applied to Charity, and 
called for a loaf of bread. 

^^ Your demanding a loaf," said Char- 
ity, *^ proves you a loafer. You are of 
that class and character who ask and 
receive not; you ask amiss." 

Lazy, who always found fault, and 
had rather whine than work, complained 
of ill treatment, and even accused Char- 
ity of a breach of an exceeding great 
and precious promise, ^^Ask, and you 
shall receive." 

Charity pointed him to a painting in 
her room, which presented to his vision 
three personi^es, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Charity appeared larger and 
fairer than her sisters. He noticed that 
her right hand held a pot of honey, 
which fed a bee disabled, having lost its 
wings. Her left hand was armed with 
a whip to keep off the drones. 

" Don't understand it," said Lazy. 

Charity replied, "It means, that 
Charity feeds the lame and flogs the 
Jazy." 

Lazy turned to go. 



"Stop," said Charity, "instead of 
coin I will give you counsel. Do not 
go and live on your poor mother, for I 
will send you to a rich ant.^^ 

"Rich aunt !" echoed Lazy. "Where 
shall! find her?" 

" You will find her in Proverbs, 64 
chapter and 6th verse." 

Moral. Instead of waiting and 
wishing a rich uncle to dicy go and see 
how a rich ant lives. — Selected. 
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THE USE OF REMEMBERING. 

What's the use of remembering all 
this?" pettishly cried a boy, after 
his father, who had been giving him 
some instructions, left the room. 

" I'll tell you what, rememberiDg is 
of great service sometimes," said his 
cousin. "Let me read you now from 
the Living Age. Please hear what 
Mr. Kidd says." 

" My dog Dash was once stolen from 
me. After being absent thirteen months, 
he one day entered my office in town 
with a long string tied round his neck. 
He had broken away fr^m the fellow 
who had held him prisoner. 

" Our meeting was a very joyful one. 
I found out the thief, had him appre- 
hended, and took him before a magis- 
trate. He swore the dog was hisy and 
called witnesses to bear him out. 

" * Mr. Kidd,' asked the lawyer, ad- 
dressing me, * can you give any satisfac- 
tory proof oi this dog being your prop- 
erty?' 

" Placing my mouth to the dog's 
ear, first giving him a knowing look, 
and whispering a little communication 
known only to us two, Dash immedi- 
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ately reared up on his hind legs, and 
went through with a series of maneu- 
yers with a stick, guided meanwhile by 
my eye, which set the whole court in a 
roar. 

^^ My evidence needed nothing stron- 
ger; the thief stood convicted. Dash 
was liberated, and among the cheers of 
the multitude we merrily bounded home- 
ward." 

There, boy, do you hear that? That 
clog's remembering was of service to 
him; it was taken as evidence in a 
court, and it fairly got the case. Yes, 
he was set free, and a thief convicted. 

" Well, if remembering his master's 
instructions served a dog so well, how 
much more likely is it to be important 
for a boy to treasure up the instructions 
of his father ? no knowing what straits 
they may keep him out of." 

The lesson is a pretty good one, and 
other boys might profit by it. 

Child^s Paper. 
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JOHN AND HIS TOP. 

TTThip away, John, do not let your top 
f f fall. Never mind your arms 
aching, the exercise will do you good. 
I like to see boys play in earnest as well 
as study in earnest ; and a little such 
exercise^ as this will refresh you, and 
^ve you an appetite for your dinner. 

Tops, and skates, and balls, and 
kites, are all useful in their way. It is 
only when boys think of nothing else, or 
devote those hours to play which ought 
to be spent with their books, that their 
playthings are injurious. 

There is a time to study as well as a 
time to play ; a time for school as well 



as a time for a ramble. But John loves 
his book, and has learned and said his 
lessons, therefore I am glad to see him 
so innocently and pleasantly employed. 
How quickly the top spins round! 
Keep it up, John; whip away! whip 
away ! — Selected. 
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GOOD WB MIGHT DO. 

We all might do good 

Where we often do iU— 
There is always the way 

If we haye but the wiU ; 
Though it be but a word, 

Kindly breathed or supprest. 
It may guard off some pain, 

Or give peace to some breast. 

We all might do good 

In a thousand small ways — 
In forbearing to flatter, 

Yet giying due praise ; 
In spurning ill rumor, 

ReproTing wrong done. 
And treating but kindly 

The heart we have won. 

We all might do good, 

Whether lowly or great. 
For deed is not gauged 

By the purse or estate ; 
If it be but a cup 

Of cold water that's giyex^ 
Like the widow's two mites ; 

It is something for heayen. 

Selected, 
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THE WARM YOnNG HBAET. 

" A BEAUTIFUL faco, and a form of grace, 

Are lovely sights to see ; 
And gold, and gems, and diadems 

More useful still may be ; 
But beauty and gold, though both be untold. 

Are things of a worldly mart. 
The wealth that I prize, above ingots or eyes. 

Is a heart— a warm young heart." 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN FlAG. — The 
American Congress, on the 14th of Jane, 
1777, ResolTed, «* That the flag of the thir- 
teen United States be thirteen stripes, alternately 
red and white ; that the Union be thirteen stars, 
white, in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation." 

Some suppose that the idea of this combination 
was deriyed from the coat of arms of General 
Washington, which contained three stars in the 
upper portion, and three bars running across the 
escutcheon. But this Union flag was first hoist- 
ed on the heights near Boston, Jan. 2, 1776. At 
this time different flags were used in different 
portions of the colonies, and were continued until 
Congress adopted the stars and stripes. 

For a time a new stripe was added for each 
new state, but it was found that in this way the 
flag would soon become too large. By an act of 
Congress the number of stripes was reduced to 
the original thirteen, and now a star is added to 
the Union at the accession of each new state. 



Is THE Beech Tree ever struck bt Light- 
ning ?— The assertion is often made that a beech 
tree is neyer struck by lightning. Is this a fact? 
Can any of our readers cite an instance of a 
beech tree haying been thus struck ? 

Ignorance ys Ignorance. — ^A countiy 
schoolmaster being recently employed to draw 
up a petition to the chief magistrate of the town 
where his school was located, headed it thus : 

" To the Mare and hoddy corpulent." 

We are told, that *< If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch." Now, if ignorant 
teachers be employed for our children, what will 
they be taught ? 



Cant, or Slang Language.—*' That's 
ticket" is a corruption from " that is etiquette." 
" Just the cheese," from "just my choice." No 
person who desires to speak only refined lan- 
guage, and ayoid that which is low and yulgar, 
will indulge in the use of such phrases. 



Enigmatical Inscription at Persepolis. 
inscription found at the ruins of Persepolis, in 
what these maxims are ? 



— The following is said to be the translation of an 
Persia. It consists of fiye maxims. Who can teU 



NXTER 


ALL 


FOR HE WHO 


EVERT THING 


OFTEN 


BIORX THAN 


TBX.L 


rOU VAT KNOW 


TELLS 


HE KNOWS 


TELLS 


HX KNOWS 


▲TTXaiPT 


TOU CAN DO 


ATTEMPTS 


HE CAN DO 


ATTEMPTS 


HE CAN DO 


BKLISYB 


TOU VAT HEAR 


BELIEVES 


HE HEARS 


BELIEVES 


HE HEARS 


LAY OUT 


Ton CAN AVFOKD 


LATS OUT 


HE CAN AFFORD 


LAYS OUT HE CAN AFFORD 


DKCIDK UPON 


TOU VAT 8KE 1 DECIDES UFON 


HE SEES 


DECIDES UPON 


HE SEES 



Majesty a Jest. — Burke remarked, " Strip 
majesty of its exteriors (the first and last letters), 
and it becomes a jest T 

History in Words.— The history of words is 
the history of trade and commerce. Your very 
apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of the 
" bayonet," that it was first made at Bayonne ; 
"cambrics," that they came from Cambray; 
** damask," from Damascus ; " arras," from a 
dty of the same name ; " oordwine," or " oordo- 



ya;" from Cordova; "currants," from Corinth; 
the " guinea," that it was originally coined of 
gold brought from the African coast, so called; 
'' camlet," that it was woven, at least in part, 
of camel's hair. Such has been the manufactur- 
ing progress, that we now and then send cali- 
coes and muslins to India and the East ; and yet 
the words give standing witness that we once 
imported them from thence, for ". calico" is from 
Calcut, and *' muslin" from Mousul, a city in 
Asiatic Turkey. 
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Caucus. — This word is purely American ; and 

'it is said to haye originated in the following in- 

.«ident Daring the inyasion of Boston bj Gen. 

iOage, and after a skirmish, in which a few oiti- 

[sens were shot, the inhabitants of the street 

Inhere the assault took place, held meetings of 

i resentment. Many of those who attended these 

l-^rst meetings in opposition to the course pursued 

1>7 Great Britain, were ealkers by trade, hence 

[the meetings were termed ealkers* meetings. 

From this word at length came the word can- 

\tu8i which we apply to primary meetings for 

selecting candidates for office, and concerting 

[.means for carrying out our plans. 

Discovery of the Potato. — Sir Walter 

Aleigh was the first discoyerer of the yalue of 

1he potato as food for man. One day he ordered 

slot of dry weeds to be collected and burnt. 

Among these were a lot of dried potato tops, at- 

lEtaehed to which were seyeral potatoes. After 

the bonfire, these potatoes were picked up, 

thoroughly roasted. Sir Walter tasted, and pro- 

poimced them delicious. By this accident was 

hdiseoTcred a species of food which has sayed mil- 

' lions of the human race from staryation. 

RoSBXNG Peter to pay Pavi.. — In the time 
'Of Edward YI., much of the lands of St. Peter, 
at Westminster, were seized by his majesty's 
! ministers and courtiers ; and in order to recon- 
cile the people to that robbery, they allowed a 
portion of the lands to be appropriated toward 
the repairs of St. PauVs church; hence the 
phrase, " Bobbing Peter to pay Paul." 

A CHARADE. 

From J. W, M*K. of ToUesboro, Ky. 

I am composed of four syllables, 
^J first is only a small preposition. 
My second is found in a watery condition. 
My third is a pronoun of personal mein, 
"illy fourth is just the half of sixteen. 
My whole, if you are anxious to know. 
Is what persons elected to office should do 

The Alphabet in a Verse, all but E. — 

The foUowiog yerse contains eyery letter in the 

English alphabet, except "E." It is a question 

whether any other English rhyme can be found 

without the letter "E,'' which is a letter used 

more than any other : — 

"A jovial swain may rack his brain 
And tax his fancy's migfat, 
To quiz in yain, for 'da most plain 
That what I say is right." 
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GREAT Telescope. — A gigantic telescope, 
destined to eclipse that of Lord Rosse, is 
one of the latest scientific and mechanical 
maryels of England. The whole length of this 
monster tube is 85 feet, with a circumference of 
13 feet in the largest part. The shape is some- 
what like a cigar. Its exterior is of bright metal , 
and the interior is painted black. The object 
glass is achromatic, 24 inches in diameter, with 
a focal distance of 76 feet. 

This instrument weighs about three tons. It 
is supported by a brick tower, 64 feet in height, 
15 feet in diameter. By the side of this hangs 
the telescope, sustained by a chain, by which it 
can be lowered or eleyated so as to point to the 
heayens at any desired eleyation. By means of 
a circular iron railway, it can be turned to any 
direction. So perfect is the machinery, that it 
can be moyed with as much ease, and rapidity, 
and certainty, as an ordinary telescope. 

This is the largest refracting telescope eyer 
constructed. Its space-penetrating powers are 
prodigious, and it may be expected to help us to 
a further insight into the nature of the h«ayenly 
bodies. Lord Rosse's Great Reflecting telescope, 
is six feet in diameter, and 56 feet in length. 

Paraguay Iwdependent. — Buenos Ayres 
has at length acknowledged the independence of 
this country. It declared itself independent in 
1813 ; but soon after. Dr. Francia, a natiye, as- 
sumed the goyemment, and was made dictator 
for life. He died in 1841, and his successor, 
Carlo Lopez, a nephew of Dr. Francia, has re- 
cently succeeded in obtaining an acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of his state, by the 
goyemment of Buenos Ayres, the principal 
power of the Argentine Republic. 

Sir Charles Lyell, the distinguished geol- 
ogist, and President of the British Geological 
Society, is again in the United States. This is 
his third yisit to this country. He is accompa- 
nied by Lady Lyell ; they are now at the South. 

Chinese in California. — A late San Fran- 
cisco paper estimates the number of Chinese in 
California at 28,000 and only twenty-seven of 
this number are women. Judging from the pres- 
ent increase by immigration, it is thought that 
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within a year there will be more than 46,000 
celestials in that state. Thej are represented 
as a sober, diligent, laborious, orderly people. 
By this breaking oyer the walls that haye so 
long confined this race at home, it is belieyed 
that the great mystery of life in China will be 
BoWed before another generation passes away. 

Emigration or the Florida Indiaits. — 
Arrangements hare recently been conclnded 
with Billy Bowlegs, the principfd chief among 
the Seminole Indians of Florida, fbr the remoyal 
of this race west of the Mississippi. A treaty 
was made in 1882, by which the Seminoles 
granted all the lands in Florida to the whites, 
and agreed to moye west of the Mississippi ; but 
afterward they ref\ised to go, and a war follow- 
ed. This was concluded by an agreement that 
the Indians should go south of a certain line, 
and remain in the country for a time longer, but 
at length they must go West. The emigration is 
to commence soon. 

Bayard Taylor has relinquished his project 
of yisiting Nineyeh, chiefly in consequence of the 
filling up of the excayations with sand, since the 
departure of Mr. Layard from those ruins, in 
order to preserye the sculptures. By late ad- 
vices he had returned to England, and would soon 
sail for India and China; and after exploring 
those regions of Asia, will probably return home 
by the way of California. He will doubtless re- 
main absent a year longer. His interesting let- 
ters for The New York Tribune will be contin- 
ued during this period 

RECENT DEATHS. 

The Duke of Wellington died from an 
apoplectic fit on the 14th day of September, at his 
residence, Walmer Castle, near Doyer. Arthur 
Welleslcy — the Duke of Wellington — was bom 
in Ireland, May 1, 1769, hence, at the time of 
his decease, he was in his 84th year. He was 
a soldier, and while liying was acknowledged to 
be the greatest general in the world. The friends 
of Gen. Winfield Scott ranked him as second only 
to Wellington in military skill, hence they must 
now claim for him the honor of being the great- 
est liying general. The crowning eyent in Wel- 
lington's life was the defeat of Napoleon at Wa- 
terloo. 

John V anderlyn, a distinguished American 
artist, died at Kingston, N. Y., on the 23d of 
September, at the age of 76 years. He was an 



artist of much celebrity. The full-length por- 
trait of Washington, for the Hall of Bepresenta- 
tiyes, was painted by him. He afterward paint- 
ed the " Landing of Columbus" for a yacant panel 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
His last work exhibited, was the foil-length por- 
trait of Gen. Taylor. 

Rev. Philip Milledoler, D.D., died on Staten 
Island, Sept. 22, 1852, on his seyenty-seyenth 
birth-day. His wife, Mrs. Margaret Mille- 
doler, died Sept. 28, 1852, aged sixty years. 
Dr. Milledoler was formerly a pastor of Middle 
Reformed Dutch Church in this city, and subse- 
quently the President of Rutger's College, at 
New Brunswick, N. J. He was one of the found- 
ers of the American Bible Society, and mih its 
history his name is intimately associated 
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PLANS OP SCHOOL. 

CLASSIFICATION, RECITATIONS. AND GOyERIT- 

MENT. 

MANY teachers are now entering their schools 
for the winter term, and at this season a 
few suggestions will be appropriate, rela- 
tiye to the general arrangements of school, and 
plans for instruction. 

The first object of the teacher, on commencing 
a school term, should be to classify the pupils. 
The usual time for school instruction is abont 
six hours daily, hence, generally, not more than 
three hundred minutes can be spent in actoal 
instruction, after deducting time for recesses, 
changes of classes, etc. Now, if a school con- 
tains thirty pupils (which is a less number than 
most schools ayerage), it leayes about ten min- 
utes of instruction for each pupil, if not classi- 
fied. 

By arranging these thirty pupils into ten 
classes, each class might receiye thirty minutes; 
and as many of the pupils would be in foar 
or fiye classes, as spelling, reading, geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar, they would receiye 
from two to two and a half hours' instruction, 
each day. Here, then, is a great gain of time 
to the scholars by classification. Besides, the 
older pupils would receiye much benefit by con- 
tact with the minds of other pupils in the classi 
which would otherwise be lost to them 
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Intimately connected with classification are 
recitations. For these there should be regular 
and stated times, and the scholars should un- 
derstand that when the time came for any reci- 
tation it must take place, and that no excuses of 
the pupil coQld delay it. It would be well to 
adopt some plan by which all the lessons may 
be learned by each pupil in the class. 

In recitations teachers should endeayor by all 
possible means to draw out the mind of the 
scholars, to teach them how to learn, and how 
to use what they learn. In all school instruction 
it is the teacher's duty to develop those faculties 
and teach those principles which will make use- 
ful citisens and good neighbors. Probably the 
future conduct and usefulness of many may be 
determined for life by the influences of the yery 
term of school which they are now attending. 
How important, then, that the influence of that 
Bohool be such as shall conduct to paths of use- 
liihiess. 



The gOTemment of school is of yital import- 
ance to its usefulness. Let it then receive 
much careAil attention. Haye but few rules, 
and tiiose of a simple and uniyersal character. 
Do Right, is the all-important one, and it will 
apply to all the multitudinous cases of discipline 
which may come before the teacher. Impress 
the importance of a just and strict obserrance 
of this rule upon the minds of every pupil. Make 
them feel that they have a personal interest in 
all that relates to good conduct, order, and im- 
provement, in the whole school. 

By remarks upon general conduct, and by ap- 
plying admitted principles of right and wrong to 
individual action, create a public sentiment in 
your school, which will frown upon every thing 
bad, and approve of what is right in the conduct 
of the pupils. This accomplished, you will have 
a moral governor to regulate your school, whose 
influence will be tenfold more potent than any 
physical government which could be devised. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH OUR READERS. 



DBAR AKABERs, old and young, to our table 
we now invite you all for a social interview. 
Though it is small in size, nevertheless, 
▼hen once spread, it accommodates thousands at 
each monthly repast. Come, then, and let us 
together commune, familiarly, as the family 
around the social parlor table, after the labors 
of the day, and the light evening meal. 

The season of long evenings is again with us. 
This is a period most favorable for improve- 
ment, socially, morally, and intellectually. It 
is also a time for amusements, of a trifling 
and evanescent character, as well as those of a 
beneficial influence. Hence, now is an appro- 
priate time for each of us to inquire, how shall 
we spend these evenings ? Shall we allow them 
to pass away idly, or in folly, without any noble 
purpose ? or will we devote them to reading and so- 
cial culture, mingled with healthful amusements ? 
The cheerful fireside and its pleasant recrea- 
tions appear before us at such a season as this. 
We think of the long evenings of leisure, pnrtic- 
ularly to the dwellers in the country, and of the 
elevating communion with books, magazines, and 



newspapers, firom which may be gathered rich 
stores of knowledge — treasures that do not fly 
from the possessor like winged riches, but once 
obtained, are friends forever. They cheer the 
heart and employ the mind wherever we may 
be, and cling to us with a tenacity as eternal as 
wisdom itself. 

The hours devoted to the pursuit of these 
treasures of knowledge have carried civilization 
into the boundless wilderness, developed with 
unexampled speed millions of fertile acres, cover- 
ed them with pleasant homes, rendered these 
homes happy, quiet, and refined, and made life 
and the world continual pictures for an enlight- 
ened study. How, then, can those of you who 
are young, better spend your winter evenings 
than in gathering up these stores of knowledge ? 

Amid all the changes of time there is one sweet 
reminiscence, which the storms of life can nevex 
wither ; it is the recollection of home— of child- 
hood's home. 

« Yea, the silver chime of memory'a bell8 
Comes sweetly forth on the ambient air, 
And many a history fondly tells 

Of youth, and home, and the pleasures there." 
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The home circle, in a happj familj, is moet 
potent in its influences for good. How often in 
later years, does the son and brother look back 
to that spot — the scene of innocence and delight- 
ful enjoyment — to the companionship of fond 
brothers and loving sisters, to the instmctions 
and kind admonitions of anxious parents, and 
delight, in memory, to share them oyer again. 
How like guardian angels do the remembrances 
of these early days follow him in all his wander- 
ings, whispering in his ear the richness and full- 
ness of the happiness flowing from a life of inno- 
cence and purity. And when he is tempted into 
CYil paths, how powerful is their charming yoice 
in winning him back again to virtue and wis- 
dom's ways. 

Youthful reader, cherish, then, the home of 
your childhood. Prize it aboye all other places. 
Deem not its kind restraints burdensome. Ton 
know not how beneficial these may become to 
your after life. Love your home, and do all in 
your power, by cheerful obedience, by kindness 
to brothers and sisters, to make it a pleasant and 
a happy place, and you will never regret it when 
you become old. If any of you have already left 
the home of your youth, keep aliye its kindly in- 
fluences, and heed its winning voice. Forget not 
the counsels and advice of your parents, nor the 
lessons of kindness, truth, and purity, learned 
in your early home. 

Parents, guard this magic circle — the sanctu- 
ary of domestic happiness — bind more strong- 
ly the silken cords of social life around the family 
hearth. Let it be a place, where, above all oth- 
ers, your children will delight to remain, and to 
which, when the duties of riper years have called 
them away, they will fondly turn to renew their 
vows of filial love and parental honors, on the 
family altar. 

Furnish your children with the means of 
amusements, that shall prove alike healthful to 
body and mind. Make home a place of instruc- 
tion as well as recreation. Supply it with inter- 
esting books, useful magazines, and good news- 
papers, and thus cultivate in your children's minds 
a taste for reading. Let all the influences of 
home be those of kindness, purity, and upright- 
ness, and you may trust your children on the 
voyage of life. The haven they seek will be one 
of happiness. 

Concerts. — The citizens of New York have 
been favored with series of musical concerts from 



some of the most celebrated Tocalists in the 
world, during the present season. Madame Al- 
boni, assisted by Signer Sangiovanni, Revere, 
and Arditi, gave nine concerts here, which were 
attended with brilliant success. Madame Albo- 
ni is a singer of remarkable compass of voice, 
possessing extraordinary fullness and sweetness 
on the lowest notes, and much power throughout. 

Madame Sontag, assisted by Signer Pozzolini, 
Badiali, and Carl Eckert, have delighted tfaon- 
sands with charming music. Madame Sontag 
possesses a voice of a marvelous flexibility and 
limpidity. It flows forth in an almost incessant 
silvery stream of sweetest melody. Though a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since she charm- 
ed Europe with her exquisite singing and beauty, 
and an interval of twenty years' silence inter- 
vened, yet she again appears in the musical can- 
opy as a star of the first magnitude. 

But when we have expressed all our admira- 
tion — and it is far from an ordinary estimation 
of their musical powers — for these justly dis- 
tinguished artists, we can not but still regard 
Jenny Lind as the *' Queen of song.' 
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New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion OF THE Deaf and Dumb. — A few weeks 
since we had the pleasure of a visit to this noble 
institution, situated on Fiftieth Street, near the 
Fourth Avenue, in this city. It is under the 
charge of Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. — the President 
of the institution ; who is assisted by some thir- 
teen professors and teachers. There are now 
about two hundred and thirty pupils in attend- 
ance. Instructions are given in the alphabet, 
manual, written, and printed ; penmanship, com- 
position, arithmetic, geography, grammar, his- 
tory, the Bible, physiology, and the definition 
of words. Besides these, they learn trades, such 
as book-binding, shoe-making, tailoring, cabi- 
net work, etc., in shops connected with the In* 
stitution. 

No one can visit this institution, and witness 
the cheerful, happy countenances of the pnpilSf 
behold the change from the often dull and list- 
less looks of deaf mutes who have just entered, 
to the sparkling eye and expressive countenance 
of those whose dormant faculties have been awa- 
kened and expanded, without feelings of grati- 
tude for the noble zeal and worthy labors of 
those who devote their lives to benefiting this 
unfortunate class of our race. 
We wish our readers, particularly those who 
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are scholars, could yisit this institation, for we 
think many of them might learn a useful lesson 
in giving attention to their teachers. Sight is 
the only medium by which the deaf mute can 
receiye instruction, and the yigilant attention 
which they giye to their teachers is worthy of 
imitation by less unfortunate pupils. 

Writinq on Newspapers. — Persons sending 
a transient newspaper to their friends, should 
neyer inclose with it any written communication, 
nor write on the paper any words, marks, or 
signs, which will communicate any intelligence ; 
for such an act subjects the paper to letter 
postage, at the rate of fiye cents for each half 
oimce. 

Any person would deem it a poor compliment 
to receiye a newspaper weighing three ounces, 
for which he had to pay thirty cents in post- 
age, because the one who sent it had written 
a few words upon it. Better write the few 
words in a letter, then it would cost only fiye 
cents ; and if the postage be paid by the person 
sending it, it would cost but three cents. This 
would be a far more honorable course, than to 
write on the newspaper. 

The practice of sending papers to friends, be- 
gan when the postage on letters was from six 
to twenty-fiye cents each, according to the dis- 
tance. Then it was a saving of money, and per- 
sons at length began to write on the paper some 
word to inform their friends that all were well, 
etc. But the necessity, or rather excuse, for 
such a practice no longer exists, now that we 
have such cheap postage. 
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3Iilton's Paradise Lost, with Explanatory and Critical 
Motea. Edited by Rer. James Robert Boyd. 8vo ; 552 
pages. Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 
and H, W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

A popular preacher was once asked how he managed in 
reading Paradise Lost His honest reply was, " 1 skip 
over the hard places, and read the easier. I do not pre- 
tend to understand or to appreciate the entire poem. 
Some passages require more research and study than I 
«m able to bestow." Such has been the experience of 
thoosands ; and for similar reasons thousands of' others 
hsTe neyer read this immortal poem at all. But these 
difficulties have now been overcome. In the volume be- 
fore us the editor has furnished copious notes which clear 
up all these obscurities, and also with criticisms, in which 



he directs the attention to the parts most deserving of tit- 
tention. In these notes are treasures of learning culled 
from history, both sacred and profane, astronomy, phi- 
losophy, biography, Greek and Ronoan Mytihology, Heathen 
idolatry, and from all the broad domains of literature, 
which enable even ordinarily learned readers to under- 
stand and appreciate the beauties, learning, eloquence, 
and sublimity of the poet who wrote for all time. This 
is unquestionably the best edition of Paradise Lost, for 
the use of schools, or for familj^ and school libraries, 
ever issued from the American press. We sincerely hope 
that this elucidated volume may have a wide circulation, 
and induce a more general reading of this too much neg- 
lected, yet sublimest of poetical compositions. 

SiciLT : A Pilgrimage. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo: 
187 pages. Price 25 cents. Published G. P. Putnam! 
No. 10 Park Place, New York. ^ 

This volume is No. 16 of Putnam's Semi-Monthly Libra- 
ry. It originally appeared in*1839, as the result of a tour 
in Sicily, though under the guise of a romance, for the 
purpose, as the author stated, "to avoid that egotistical 
tone from which it is almost impossible to escape in a 
formal journal." It is one of the author's earliest pro- 
ductions, but the new interest given to that island by the 
revolution of 1848, and the fact that there is no work be- 
fore the public on that subject, induced the present issue 
of this volume, which will be read with renewed interest 
Mr. Tuckerman is a finished, thoughtful writer. He 
touches no subject without throwing around it the charm 
of an excellent style, and the richness of a well-cultivated 
mind. 

A Manual op thk Obtoin and Meaning of Gkooraph- 
iCAL Names. By A. J. Perkins, A.M., and G. W. Fitch. 
16mo ; 64 pftges. Published by George Savage, 22 John 
Stroet, New York. 

This little work is designed to furnish teachers and 
scholars with the etymology of the scientific terms used 
in geography, and, as the title indicates, to explain, as far 
as possible, the origin and meaning of the names of conn- 
tries, places, etc. We are glad to meet with such a work, 
and cordially commend it to teachers, as containing such 
information as will increase the interest in the study ot 
geography. 

Whims and Odditiks, in Prose and Verse, by Thomas 
Hood, is No. 17, or the volume of Putnam's Semi-Monthly 
Library for Sept. 15. It is profusely illustrated with 
Hood's inimitable comic designs, and the whole book is 
full of that genuine humor, laughter-provoking wit, 
cheerful philosophy, and warmhearted humanity which 
has immortalized this author. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. The publishers 
of this " Prince of Monthlies" announce that 100,000 cop 
ies are now printed monthly ; and more than 1,500 dol* 
lars are paid to American editors, authors, and ai-Usts, for 
labor bestowed upon the preparation of a single number." 
Its valuable and interesting articles, its rich illustrations, 
its cheapness, and the excellent style in which all the 
work upon it is executed, renders it pre-eminently the 
Magazine of America. 

Price $3 a year ; or 25 cents a number. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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THIS WOBID 18 NOT 80 BAD A WOBID.* 

^7 '^nmam B. Bradboxy. 
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3. 

This world is quite a pleasant world, 

In rain or pleasant weather, 
If people would but learn to live 

In harmony together ; 
And cease to burst the kindling bond, 

By love and peace cemented, 
And learn that best of lessons yet, 

To always be contented. 



4. 
Then were this world a pleasant world, 

And pleasant folks were in it, 
The day would pass most pleasantly, 

To those who thus begin it ; 
And all the nameless grievances, 

Brought on by borrowed trouble^ 
Would prove, as certainly they are, 

A mass of empty bubbles. 



* From " The Smomc Bird, or Progrunve Mutie Beadtr," a new singing book for schools, by William B. 
Bradbury, just published by Newman & Ivieon, New York. 
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THE MIRACLE OP LIFE. 



OF all miracles, the most wonderful is 
that of life — the common, daily life 
which we carry about with us, and 
vbictf everywhere surrounds us. The sun 
and stars, the blue firmament, day and 
night, the tides and seasons, are as nothing 
compared with it. Life — the soul of the 
world, but for which creation were not ! 

It is our daily familiarity with life, 
which obscures its wonders from us. We 
live, yet remember it not. Other won- 
ders attract our attention, and excite our 
surprise ; but this, the great wonder of the 
world, which includes all others, is little 
regarded. We have grown up alongside 
of life, with life within us and about us ; 
and there is never any point in our exist- 
ence, at which its phenomena arrest our 
cariosity and attention. The miracle is 
hid from us . by familiarity, and we see it 
not. 

Fancy the earth without life ! its skel- 
eton ribs of rock and mountain unclothed 
by verdure, without soil, without flesh! 
What a naked, desolate spectacle; and 
how unlike the beautiful aspect of exter- 
nal nature in all lands! Nature, ever- 
varied, and ever-changing — coming with 
the spring, and going to sleep with the 
winter — in constant rotation. The flower 
springs up, blooms, withers, and falls, re- 
turning to the earth from whence it sprung, 
leaving behind it the germ of future being ; 
for nothing dies, not even life, which only 
gives up one form to assume another. 
Organization is traveling in an unending 
circle. 

The trees in summer put on their ver- 
dure ; the;f blossom, their fruit ripens and 
&ll8. What the roots gathered up out of 
the earth returns to earth again ; the leaves 
drop one by one, and decay, resolving 
themselves into new forms, to enter into 
other organizations ; the sap flows back to 
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the trunk ; and the forest, wood, field, and 
brake, compose themselves to their annual 
winter's sleep. 

, In spring and summer the birds sang in 
the boughs, and tended their young brood ; 
the whole animal kingdom rejoiced in their 
full, bounding life ; the sun shone warm, 
and nature rejoiced in greenness. Winter 
lays its cold chill upon this scene; but 
the same scene comes round again, and 
another spring recommences the same 
" never-ending, still beginning " succession 
of vital changes. We learn to expect all 
this, and become so familiar with it, tjiat 
it seldom occurs to us to reflect how much 
harmony and adaptation there is in this 
arrangement; how much of beauty and 
glory there is everywhere, above, around, 
and beneath us. 

But were it possible to conceive an in- 
telligent being, abstracted from our hu- 
manity, endowed with the full possession 
of mind and reason, all at once set down 
on the earth's surface, how many objects 
of surpassing interest and wonder would 
at once force themselves on his attention. 
The verdant earth, covered with its end- 
less profusion of forms of vegetable life, 
from the delicate moss to the oak which 
survives the revolutions of centuries ; the 
insect and animal kingdom, from the gnat 
which dances in the summer's sunbeam, 
up to the higher forms of sentient being ; 
birds, beasts of endless diversity of form, 
instinct, and color ; and, above all, man — 
" lord of the lion heart and eagle eye" — 
these would, to such an intelligence, be a 
source of almost endless interest. 

It is life which is the grand glory of the 
world ; it was the consummation of crea- 
tive power, at which the morning stars 
sang together for joy. Is not the sun glo- 
rious because there are living eyes to be 
gladdened by his beams ? Is not the fresh 
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air delicious because there are living creat- 
ures to inhale and enjoy it? Are not 
odoi*s fr^^rant, and sounds sweet, and 
colors gorgeous, because there is the liv- 
ing sensation to appreciate them 1 "With- 
out life, what were they all ? What were 
a Creator himself, without life, intelligence, 
understanding, to know and adore Him, 
and to trace His finger in the works that 
He hath made ? 

Boundless variety and perpetual change 
are exhibited in the living beings around 
us. Take the class of insects alone: of 
these, not fewer than one hundred thousand 
distinct species are already known and de- 
scribed; and every day is adding to the 
catalogue. Wherever you penetrate, that 
life can be sustained, you find living beings 
to exist — in the depths of ocean, in the 
arid desert, or at the icy polar regions. 
The air teems with life. The soil which 
clothes the earth all round, is swarming 
with life, vegetable and animal. 

Take a drop of water, and examine it 
with a microscope : lo ! it is swarming 
with living creatures. Within life, exists 
other life, until it recedes before the pow- 
ers of human vision. The parasitic ani- 
malcule, which preys upon, or within the 
body of a larger animal, is itself preyed 
upon by parasites peculiar to itself. 

In the very ocean depths, insects, by the 
labor of ages, are enabled to construct 
islands, and lay the foundations of future 
continents. The coral insect is the great 
architect of the southern ocean. First a 
reef i^ formed; seeds are wafled to it, 
vegetation springs up, a verdant island 
exists ; then man takes possession, and a 
colony is formed. 

Dig down into the earth, and from a 
hundred yards deep, throw up a portion 
of soil; cover it so that no communica- 
tion can take place between that earth and 
the surrounding air. Soon you will ob- 
serve vegetation springing up, perhaps new 
plants, altogether unlike any thing here- 
tofore grown in that neighborhood. Dur- 
ing how many thousands of years has the 
vitality of these seeds been preserved in 
the earth's bosom 1 

Not less wonderful is the fact stated by 
Lord Lindsay, who took from the hand of 
an Egyptian mummy a tuber, which must 



have been wrapped up there more than 
two thousand years before. It was plant- 
ed, was rained upon, and moistened by the 
dew, the sun shone on it again, and the 
root grew, bursting forth and blooming 
into a beauteous dahlia. 

At the north pole, where you would ex- 
pect life to become extinct, the snow is 
sometimes found of a bright red color. 
Examine it by the microscope, and, lo! it 
is covered with mushrooms, growing on the 
surface of the snow as their natural abode. 

A philosopher distills a portion of pure 
water, secludes it from the air, and then 
places it under the influence of a powerful 
electric current. Living beings are stim- 
ulated into existence, the acari crossii ap- 
pear in numbers ! Here we touch on the 
borders of a great mystery ; but it is not 
at all more mysterious than the fact of 
life itself. Philosophers know nothing 
about it, further than it is. The attempt 
to discover its cause, inevitably throws 
them back upon the Great First Cause. 
Philosophy takes refuge in religion. 

Chemists are equally at fault, in en- 
deavoring to unvail the mysterious pro- 
cesses of life. Before its power tiiey 
stand abashed. For life controls matter, 
and to a great extent overrules its combi- 
nations. An organized being is not held 
together by ordinary chemical aflinity; 
nor can chemistry do any thing toward 
compounding organized tissues. 

The principles which enter into the com- 
position of the organized being are few, 
the chief being charcoal and water, but 
into what wondrous forms does life mold 
these common elements! The chemist 
can tell you what these elements are, and 
how they are combined, when dead ; but 
when living, they resist all his power of 
analysis. Rudolphi confesses that chem- 
istry is able to investigate only the lifeless 
remains of organized beings. 

The last mystery of life is death. Sudi 
is the economy of living beings, that the 
very actions which are subservient to their 
preservation, tends to exhaust and destroy 
them. Each being has its definite term 
of life, and on attaining its acme of per- 
fection, it begins to decay, and at length 
ceases to exist. This is alike true of the 
insect which perishes within the hour, and 
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of the octogenarian who falls in a ripe old 
age. 
The greatest mystery of all remains. 

. What of the spirit — the soul 1 The vital 
principle which bound the frame together 
has been dissolved ; what of the man, the 
being of high aspirations, ** looking before 
and after," and " whose thoughts wandered 
through eternity ?" The material elements 
have not died, but merely assumed new 
forms. Doe^ not the spirit of man, which 
is ever at enmity with nothingness and 

'dissolution, live too? Religion, in all 
ages, has dealt with this great mystery, 
and here we leave it with confidence in 
the solution which it offers. — Selected, 
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MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 

BT HENRY W. L0N6FEL.]X»W. 

Tes, the year is growing old. 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 

Death, with frosty hand and cold. 
Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely — sorely ! 

The leaves are falling, falling. 

Solemnly and slow ; 
** Caw ! caw !" the rooks are calling, 

It is a sonnd of woe, 
A sound of woe! 

Through woods and mountain passes, 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, " Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray-^pray !" 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers — 
But their prayers are all in vain. 
All in vain! 

There he stands in the foul weather, 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with flowers and with heather. 

Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king — a king ! 



Then comes the summer-like day. 

Bids the old man rejoice ! 
His joy ! his last ! 0, the old mam gray, 

Jioveth that ever-soft voice. 
Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith-* 

To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 

" Pray do not mock me so ! 
Do not laugh at me !" 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies : 
No stain from its breath is spread 

Over the glassy skies. 
No mist or stain ! 

Then, too, the old year dieth 
And the forests utter a moan. 

Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 
"Vex not his ghost P* 

Then comes, with an awful roar. 

Gathering and sounding on. 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm- wind ! 

Howl ! howl ! and from the forest 

Sweep the red leayes away ! 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 

Soul ! could thus decay. 

And be swept away ! 

* 

For there shall come a mightier blast. 

There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars from heaven down cast 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie, eleyson! 
Christe, eleyson ! — Selected, 
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MIND MAKES THE MAN. 

" There is a simple little truth — 
Dispute it, ye who cmi— 
'Tis not old age, or lively youth. 
But MIND that makes the man. 

<* This is a happy truth to view. 
The happiest of the clan 
Of those which to us are not new—* 
'Tis MiicD that makes the man." 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

1 MONQ the many wonderful inventions 

uL of man, and the grand achievements 
-^"*- of mind over matter, none stands out 
in bolder relief than the electric telegraph. 
In all our large towns it has revolutionized 
the modes of conducting business, and 
nJong the railroads it governs the move- 
ments of the iron-steed. Distant cities 
now hold converse with each other; aye, 
Nova Scotia whispers from her fields of 
snow and ice, and Florida listens on her 
bed of flowers. 

To the genius of Professor Morse is due 
the honor of this glorious invention ; and 
though there are three different electric 
telegraphs in operation in this country, 
yet his is the oldest, and the one most ex- 
tensively used, and probably has no supe- 
rior. For these reasons, chiefly, we have 
selected this as the one to be illustrated 
by the present article. 

Electricity is the moving spirit of the 
telegraph, as steam is of the engine! 
Much as has been said and written con- 
cerning this agent, it is still wrapped up 
in a mystery. We behold exhibitions of 
its wonderful powers, and learn some of 
the laws by which it is governed, and its 
mechanical and chemical eflects; all else 
yet remains unlearned, in the great ar- 
chives of nature. It is the fleetest steed 
ever bridled, and travels along its wiry 
path at the rate of 200,000 miles in a 
second. Were a road built around the 
world for him, he would gallop across its 
oceans and continents, and perform the 
entire circuit four times^ before we could 
draw a single breath. 

One of the singular laws of electricity 
is, that it will never start on its journey 
until there is an unobstructed path by 
which it may return ; and that path must 
be some other than the one by which it 
set out. Formerly, in telegraphic lines, 
there were two wires extended between 
the points connected. One of these was 
used by the operator for sending the mes- 
sage, and the other for the messenger to 
return to the place from whence he start- 
ed. This is called a " metallic circuit," and 
is represented by the engraving on the 
opposite page. 



The battery a, and the operator's table 
above it, we will suppose' to be in tbs 
city of New York, and the telegraph ro- 
ister below, to be at Philadelphia. A wire 
may,be seen extending from the battery to 
the metallic connection on the table above, 
and another wire* extending from this ta- 
ble to the oflice at Philadelphia, where it 
is connected with the electric magnet D. 
This magnet is seen in Fig. 2. It is made 
of a piece of sofl iron bent in the form of 
the letter U, on which is wound very 
fine copper wire, covered with silk. In 
appearance, this magnet resembles two 
spools of cord. 

In Fig. 2 the letters A A designate the 
ends of the wires which are attached to 
the spool-like coils, or helix. One of these 
wires extends back to the battery in New 
York, by which the current of electricity 
returns. When the hand of the operator 
in New York presses upon the little lever, 
upon the table, the circuit is closed, and 
the current of electricity flows along the 
wire to the electro-magnet in Philadel- 
phia, and back to the battery in New 
York. 

While the electric current is rushing 
along the silk-covered wire, forming tha 
helix, the iron around which it is wound 
becomes a magnet, and attracts the pieoa 
of iron e, that is attached to the pen-lever 
E, as seen in the figure of the telegraph 
register, to the prongs of the magnet f F. 
By this means one end of the pen-lever, 
which is suspended on a pivot at its mid- 
dle* is moved down. But as this electro- 
magnet loses its attractive force instantly 
when the electric current ceases to flow 
along the copper wire, the pen-lever 
springs back again. As the operator can 
close and break this circuit instantly, the 
pen-lever of the distant telegraph register 
may be moved at will. 

Th^ end of the pen-lever has a steel 
point in it, and as the end over the mag- 
net is drawn down, the one containing the 
steel pen is thrown up against the strip 
of paper which unwinds from the elevated 
wheel, and passes along between two 
small rollers, by means of the clock-work, 
moved by the weight hanging beneath it. 
The roller against which the pen strikes, 
has a little groove around it, so that as the 
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steel point of the lever presses against the 
paper it indents it. Thus, a single touch 
of the key, or lever, by the operator in 
New York, will cause the point to make a 
dot . in the paper at the office in Philadel- 
phia; ani, by pressing a little longer on 
this key, a dash — will be made. 

By arranging these dots and dashes so 
as to represent the several letters of the 
alphabet, words may be spelled, and sen- 
tences formed, so that any intelligence can 
Ije thus written on the moving strip of 
paper in Philadelphia, by the operator in 
New York ; and so between all other pla- 
ces which are connected by the electric 
telegraph. The following is the combina- 
tion of the dots and dashes used by Pro- 
fessor Morse to represent the alphabet, and 
the figures, viz 

A •— O • 1 

B P t... 2 V 

\j » » Q • . — . . o • • • ~— " • 

D — • • R • • • 4 • • • — 

E • S • • • 5 

F T— 6 

G U 7 

I .. W 9 

J X 

K Y • •• 

L ■ Z • • • • 

M & • • • • 

N — &c 

The communications written in these 
characters are copied into common writ- 
ing at the office where they are received, 
and sent to the person for whom they 
were intended. We have thus attempted 
to explain how intelligence can be trans- 
mitted, by means of the electric telegraph, 
between places situated hundreds of miles 
from each other; and we hope this has 
been done so plainly that he who reads 
may understand how 

" Along the smooth and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run. 
Just as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun : 
Noi peals or flashes heard or seen 
Their wondrous flight betray, 
And yet their words are plainly felt 
In eities finr away.** 

From this description it will be seen 
that, in reality, a message is no more sent 
along the ttelegrapfa wire, than are the 



thoughts of the writer passed down his 
arm and through his pen as he inscribes 
them in visible characrters on the paper 
before him. The telegraph is simply a 
long pen, by which an individual at one 
end can write his thoughts at the other, 
though mountains, rocks, rivers, and thou- 
sands of miles intervene. As the mind of 
the writer acts upon the arm and hand, 
causing it to move the pen in a manner 
that will form the character representing 
his thoughts, so electricity acts upon the 
connecting wire, and through that upon 
the magnet in. the distant city, and thus 
causes it to move the telegraphic pen, and 
record the intelligence to be communi- 
cated. 

There is another phenomena connected 
with the electric circuit of the telegraph. 
In the accompanying engraving this circuit 
is formed entirely by means of wire, as 
heretofore described, but at present only 
one wire is used, and the ground is em- 
ployed for the return current. This plan 
is represented by Fig. 3. b designates 
the position of New York, and the oppo- 
site end Philadelphia. c is a large 
sheet of copper, to which a wire is sol- 
dered, and connected with N, the negative 
pole of the battery. This sheet of copper 
is embedded in a wet place in the earth. 
From p, the positive pole of the battery, 
the wire proceeds to K K, the key of the 
operator, then to m, the telegraph regis- 
ter in New York, and from thence along 
the wire E W to K, the operator's Icey 
in Philadelphia, thence to m, the register 
there, and finally down to another plate of 
copper, or some other metal, buried in the 
moist earth. 

When the operator in New York writes 
a communication for Philadelphia, the re- 
turn current passes from the metallic plate 
O in Philadelphia, through the ground Q 
to the metallic plate c in New York. 
And when the operator in Philadelphia 
communicates with New York, the return 
current passes in an opposite direction 
from one of these plates to the other. 
Messages can be sent both ways by the 
same wire, but between places where there 
is much telegraphing, it is necessary to 
send communications each way at the 
same time, hence two wires are employed. 
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The more distant the places connected 
by the wires, the larger must be the gal- 
vanic battery used to generate the electric 
current. A small battery, the size of a 
thimble, will work through six miles. 
Large ones will generate a sufficient 
amount of power to work through several 
hundred miles. Usually, between places 
as distant as New York and New Orleans, 
the messages are re-telegraphed at some 
intermediate office or offices on the line. 

Ten years ago there was no electric tel- 
egraph in the United States; now there 
are nearly thirty thousand miles of it in 
operation in this country. What the fu- 



ture influences of this wonderful invention 
may be on the customs and habits of soci- 
ety, it is hardly possible to conjecture. 
Among all our fast things this is the swift- 
est, and baffles all competition. Among 
all our marvels, this is the most wonder- 
ful ; and among all the useful inventions, 
this is one of the most valuable. Yet we 
hear of it so much in conversation, we 
read so frequently about it in the newspa- 
pers, and are so constantly reminded of 
it in all our railway travels, that its famil- 
iarity has already half blinded us to its 
merits and wonderful achievements. 
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ROLLING IRON. 



BT DR. J. R. HOWARD. 



HAVING traced the manufacture of iron 
to the malleable state, in our last, we 
now come to the process of rolling it. 
It formerly was hammered preparatory to 
its use in the common smith's shop or 
forge, by the large tilt-hammers referred 
to in our last. 

We remarked in our last article that it 
was not the iron from every furnace that 
would make good malleable iron; and 
that the iron of some furnaces would not 
do at all by itself, but after being mixed 
with that of other furnaces would then 
make good iron. There are two of these 
conditions of iron in which it will not do ; 
one termed, by iron-masters, " red short," 
and the other, " cold short." 

The red short is when the iron will not 
roll well when at a red heat, because it is 
brittle and crumbling, but is tough and 
malleable enough when cold. The cold 
ihorth when it will roll very well, but is 
brittle when cold. In one ca'fee it breaks 
^hort when hot, in the other, when cold ; 
and hence the application of the term 
"short" to each. 

Now the iron in either condition is unfit 
-for manufacture and use ; and as they are 
f^ppoiite conditions, the remedy would be 



readily suggested — to unite them together. 
This is done, as we have seen, at the fur- 
naces where the metal is "nobbled" or 
" puddled," and changed into the mallea- 
ble state. 

The rolling is the next part of the pro- 
cess, after the hammering. The blooms 
are heated to a white heat in close fur- 
naces, with stone coal. They are put in in 
what are called "charges," of about an 
equal number at a time, then heated, and 
rolled. The furnace men who heat them, 
are called "heaters," and each charge is 
called a " heat." They generally make a 
certain number of these heats each day, 
after which they leave their labors for that 
day, be the hour what it may, early or 
late in the afternoon. 

When thus heated, the blooms are taken 
out of the furnace, one at a time, carried 
to the rolls, and rolled. The rolls gene- 
rally consist of three sets — the "sheet 
rolls," the "bar rolls," and the "guide 
rolls." At the sheet rolls, the iron is rolled 
into the different forms of sheet iron, which 
may be required — the common sheet iron 
— boiler iron, which is thicker, for the 
manufacture of steam boilers — and iron 
still thicker, for plovhmoldsy etc. 
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At the bar rolls it is rolled into the dif- 
ferent forms of common or large bar iron, 
and into large square bars, to -be cut into 
"billets," to be reheated and rolled in the 
guide rolls. At the guide rolls it is rolled 
into small bars, hoop iron, rods, etc. 

The rolls of the last two sets have 
properly shaped depressions in them, fitted 
to each other, to receive and shape the 
iron as it is rolled. These begin a little 
smaller than the piece of iron to be rolled, 
and gradually lessen in size, until of the 
requisite size and shape of the desired 
kind of iron. The iron is put into the 
first place, and as soon as it passes through, 
is seized at the last end, with a pair of 
tongs, by a workman stationed at the 
proper place, and placed in the next 
smaller, run through, seized again on the 
other ^ide, put in another, and run back, 
and thus through and through until fin- 
ished. This is all done at one heat, in a 
few minutes, and requires great tact and 
expedition. 

To save the trouble and loss of time in 
having to pass the iron over the rolls every 
time, and roll it but ont way, there are 
three^ instead of two rolls to each set, one 
above another. The iron can thus be 
rolled each wag, as the middle roll, in re- 
volving with the one above and the other 
below, revolves in different directions. 

The sheet rolls are somewhat difierent. 
They consist of but two rolls, consequently 
the iron can be rolled but one way, and 
has to be passed back every time. There 
are two pairs of these rolls — one through 
which the iron is first passed several times, 
until thin or reduced enough for the other, 
when it is finished there. Each pair 
works under large, upright screws at the 
ends of the roll, with cross handles upon 
them, by which they are turned, and the 
roll thus screwed down at each successive 
passing through of Iho iron, the rolls 
brought nearer and nearer together, and 
the iron made thinner and thinner. Lit- 
tle streams of water from reservoirs 
above, into which it is pumped, are pour- 
ing all the time on the "guide rolls," and 
on the greater part of the " bar rolls," to 
prevent their becoming too much heated. 

When the iron is required of greater 
toughness than usual, as boiler iron, for in- 



stance, it is hammered ttoice before rolling 
The blooms are put in the close furnace, 
heated, and hammered again into the 
proper shape for the " sheet rolls." Some- 
times the iron is " packed," as it is called, 
first : several pieces being fastened togeth- 
er, heated, and hammered into a solid 
piece, or several pieces or plates fastened 
together, heated and rolled. 

Scraps of iron are thus put together fre- 
quently, and rolled. They are closely 
fitted in box-shaped forms, made with four 
pieces of wide, thick, bar iron, fastened 
together, heated and rolled. In this way, 
every kind, shaped, and sized scrap ot' 
malleable iron can be used; and made 
into the toughest and best kind of iron. 
And here we take leave of the manufecture 
of iron. 
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STOP AND THINK. 



BT ALBERT. 



YOUNG man, if thou hast left thy pa- 
rent's fireside, and gone forth into the 
broad world to act for thv^elf. let me 
drop a few words in thine ear. I was once 
a young man like thyself, and left my 
father's house at an early age. I thought 
I was capable of acting for myself, and 
needed not any man's advice. And not- 
withstanding I had ever received good in- 
structions from a kind father, and the wise 
counsels of a tender and feeling mother- 
many times in my pathway to middle 
age did I need advice, and a warning voice ' 
from those who had experienced the "ups 
and downs" of this changing life. 

In taking a review of my life's journey, 
I can call up scenes that I have passed 
through, which I should not have done, had 
I received and followed the advice I might 
have had, if I had asked it. But I can say 
with truth, that although temptations as- 
sailed me, and vicious young men tried 
to draw me into dens of wickedness, I suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing from them before 
it was too late. And why? because, 
when I would have gone astray, a voice 
seemed to whisper in my ear — Stop and 
think f and when I did so, the instructions 
and counsels of my parents would come 
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ap vividly before me, and thus was I ena- 
bled to shun the road to ruin. 

Young man, if thou hast the same love 
and regard for thy parents, and for their 
counsels, that I had for mine, thou, too, 
when thou art being drawn into the vortex 
of sin and wickedness, wilt be induced to 
Hop and think / 

The world holds out the same tempta- 
tions now that she did years ago, and 
every means will be resorted to to draw 
thee from the path of rectitude and duty, 
but, oh, young man, be on the watch! 
Think often of the advice thou hast re- 
ceived from thy parents, of their heart-felt 
desires for thy welfare; <ind if thou 
wouldst make them happy, walk in the 
path they have marked out for thee. 
Rnowest thou the love and affection thy 
mother has for thee — the tears she would 
ihed if she knew her son was in the road 
to ruin ; turn back, I beseech thee, and thus 
»ve thyself, and dry her tears. If thou 
hast but just taken the first step in a 
course, the end of which will be destruc- 
tion — stop and think ! 

Beware of places of fashionable amuse- 
ment, although they may appear innocent 
«t the first ; but if followed up, they will 
prove a great injury. Shun the ball-room. 
the theater, and the gaming table. Above 
til, touch not the intoxicating cup ; death 
lieth at the bottom. If dissipated com- 
panions urge thee to take the first glass, 
•hon it as thou wouldst a viper.; and by 
«11 means shun dissipated company, if 
thou wouldst be free from contaminating 
Influences. 

Although thou mayest think thy mind 
is strong enough to suffer thee to mingle 
in any society, and still come out pure, 
I would say to thee, the thing is impossi- 
We. So imperceptibly wilt thou be drawn 
in, if thou art once in the way, that before 
thou art aware of it, thy reputation will be 
lost. Seek, then, the path that leads to 
virtue. Mark out a course the great and 
good have followed before thee, and let no 
obstacles deter thee from persevering 
therein. 

If thou wilt but look around thee, thou 
wilt see many young men, who were once 
the delight of their parents, and whose 
prospects were bright before them, who 



are now profligate and abandoned. Take 
warning, then, from their example; and 
however strong may be thy desires for 
worldly amusements, the satisfaction will 
be cheering to thee in afler life that thou 
didst not gratify thy vain desires. 

Finally, young man, for the regard thou 
hast for thy parents, and especially for the 
love and respect that is due to thy mother, 
keep thyself in the path that will lead thee 
to virtue and religion, then wilt thou not 
only have the respect of thy fellow-men^ 
but the praise of thy Father in heaven. 
In conclusion, let me say — Stop and think, 
whether thou art now in that path. 
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OUR SCHOOLS. 

BY A. T. 

Our country's fort — ^her strongeet hold — 
The highest court — ^her mental mold ; 
They yield protection stronger than all 
Britain's gaard, or China's wall. 

Her sovereign nobles there are trained 
To act the part of honest men. 
And humbly bow to nature's- God, 
But ne'er submit to servile rod. 

Her highest honors, then are due 
To faithful teachers ; who, 'tis true. 
Have kept at bay her direst foes. 
And still avert her deepest woes. 

Those honors now may be denied. 
But look ye forth with honest pride 
On words of thought, and works of skill, 
As farmers do on land they till. 

Though treason is 'neath the marble dome, 
The gemmed robe, the mitered crown ; 
Less evils thence can reach our home. 
Than from the vacant school-room come. 

Then why not make the school-room free 
As purling streams beneath the tree, 
Where mental thirst can be allayed, 
Without regard to age or grade ? 

Would we have the strong man's arm. 
To shield the home, and till the farm. 
Withhold not, then, his daily bread. 
Nor grudge him that with which he's fed. 

And would we have full strength of mind. 
To guide and to control mankind. 
Beware, then, how we stint its growth, 
In childhood's age, and manhood's youth. 
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DANIEL WBBSTBE. 



AHOira the granite hilh of New Hamp- 
shire, in the town of Salisbury, and 
on the western declivity bordering 
on the valley of the Merrimac, Danibl 
Wkbbtkh was bom, on the 18th of Jan- 
uary, 1782. He was one of ten children, 
himself the ninth. There were five broth- 
ers, and five sisters. His father, Colonel 
Ebenezer Webster, was twice married, 
and had five children by each wife. All 
of the boys, except one, were half broth- 
ers to Daniel. This one was Hon, Ezekiel 
Webster, an eminent lawyer, who died 
suddenly of a disease of the heart, while 
pleading in a court at Concord, N. H. 
The last of these brothers and sisters now 
sleep in the tomb. 

ITie mother of Daniel Webster was a 
woman of remarkable intellect, piety, and 
true affections. She taught her son the 
letters of the alphabet, and was ever care- 
ful to see that he devoted as much time as 
possible to learning. His father was a 
man of conslderal>le distinction — a soldier, 
an officer in tlie Revolutionary army, a le- 
gislator, and a judge — and was worthy of 
such a son. 

It was in a rude log school-house, that 
Daniel learned to spell, and to write, and 
also the rudiments of arithmetic. But 
he learned to read at home. His love of 



elocution was the result of hearing his 
father read, as he could read, the Bible, 
Shakspeare, and Pope. In very early lilt 
Daniel acquired a fondness for reading and 
study, which laid the foundation for bis 
subsequent eminent career. 

His father, though a farmer by occiips- 
tion, owned a saw-mill, which, during a 
portion of each year, was a source of in- 
come to him. ^hen there was no school, 
Daniel was in the habit of going to the 
mill to assist his father in sawing boards. 
He was very apt in learning any thing 
useful, and soon his services there became 
valuable. Even in tliat rude saw-mill, 
situated in a dark glen, surrounded by for- 
est-covered hills, Hiis noble boy suffered 
no time to pass unimproved. As he went 
to his labors, he carried with him some 
book ofhistory or biography, andaiter"set- 
ting the saw," and hoisting the gate, he took 
his book and read while the saw was pass- 
ing through the log, from end to end. 
This usually occupied some ten or fifieai 



Amid that solitary scenery, and th» 
noise of the angry saw, he improved those 
intervals of leisure, as board afier board 
was severed from the log by him, m 
making himself familiar with the most 
remarkable events in the history of oar 
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couDtry, and with the lives and characters 
of distinguished persons who had occupied 
prominent places in the world's history. 
That solitary place was a fruitful one for 
the mind of this faithful boy ; and so well 
did he remember what he read there, that 
e?eu in advanced life he could recite long 
passages from the pages of those books, 
and state their contents, though he had 
scarcely seen them since. That rural re- 
treat is thus invested with more interest 
than the academy which he aflerward at- 
tended. 

The first time that Daniel Webster saw 
the Constitution of the United States, he 
found it printed on a cotton handkerchief 
at a neighboring country store. At once 
he resolved to purchase it, for having 
heard the people talk much about it, he 
longed to read the glorious compact To 
obtain this, it required all the money he 
had— twenty-five cents — yet he paid it 
freely, and carried home the handkerchief. 
On the same afternoon he sat under the 
shade of an old elm tree, near his father's 
house, and read, and re-read that wonder- 
ful production. 

As that boy sat beneath the wide-spread- 
ing branches of the old tree, with the 
handkerchief spread out in his lap, poring 
07er the wisdom, and drinking in the ideas 
which, for more than half a century, have 
been shining lights, guiding the footsteps 
of our nation through paths beset with 
perils, who can imagine his aspirations, or 
tell the mighty influences resulting from 
that simple incident? That same New 
Hampshire boy, when he had attained to 
loanhood's prime, became the ablest ex- 
pounder, and most zealous defender of that 
Constitution. 

In his fourteenth year he was sent to 
Phillips' Academy, at Exeter, N. H. In 
this institution he remained only nine 
months, and during that period he gave his 
^^ntion chiefly to grammar^ arithmetic, 
geography, rhetoric, and the Latin lan- 
guage. It was customary in the academy, 
to require compositions from the pupils, 
each week. To this call young Webster 
<^rfully responded. During the time 
ue spent at this place, his severest trials 
were when called upon to make a deda- 
option. Here is a striking fact He who, 



during his flrst nine months at an academy, 
though an excellent reader, and naturally 
self-possessed, could not deliver a speech ! 
yet, afterward, became the greatest ora- 
tor of his time ! Bashful boys, read what 
Mr. Webster said of himself on this sub- 
ject, and taJce courage ! 

^^The kind and excellent Buckminster 
especially sought to persuade roe to per- 
form the exercise of declamation, like 
other boys, but I could not do it. I could 
not speak before the 'school. Many a 
piece did I commit to memory, and re- 
hearse in my own room, over and over 
again, but when the day came, when the 
school collected, when my name was 
called, and I saw all eyes turned upon my 
seat, I could not raise myself from it. 
Sometimes the masters frowned, some- 
times they smiled. Mr: Buckminster 
always pressed and entreated with the 
most winning kindness, that I would only 
venture once; but I could not command 
suflicient resolution; and when the occa- 
sion was over, I went home and wept bit- 
ter tears of mortification." 

Afl:er returning from the academy, in 
his fifteenth year, he taught a select school 
during a part of that winter, and also con- 
tinued his own studies. During the fol- 
lowing spring he commenced a preparation 
for college, under the tuition of the Rev. 
Samuel Wood, at Boscawen, N. H. He 
had previously learned to read Latin, but 
as late as the month of June he had not 
opened his Greek grammar for studying, 
and yet he was to enter Dartmouth Col- 
lege in August. The reading of Cicero 
was his easiest task. 

The month of August came, and accom- 
panied by his good friend, Mr. Wood, he 
attended the examination, and was admit- 
ted as a member of the Freshmen class. 
By close application, he was soon distin- 
guished as one of the most promising 
students in the class, though Jie began at 
the foot of it. Before he had completed 
his fourth year at college, every student 
acknowledged his talents. He overcame 
his diflidence in declamation, and made 
himself so far the master of the rules of 
speaking, and the graces of oratory, that 
whenever he mounted the rostrum he com- 
manded attention. 
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While in college, and in his eighteenth 
year, Daniel Webster was invited to de- 
liver an oration, on the Fourth of July, 
1800, before the citizens of Hanover. 
So well pleased were his friends, that they 
obtained a copy for publication, and thus 
it lias been preserv^ by his classmates. 
During his four years at college, said one 
of the professors, " Daniel was as regular 
as the sun. He never made a misstep ; 
he never stooped to do a mean act; he 
never countenanced, by his presence or by 
his conversation, any college irregularities." 

On leaving college he had determined to 
adopt the profession of the law ; but he 
decided first to teach school, and thus 
obtain the means to support himself, and 
also to pay some of the debts necessarily 
incurred while at college. Accordingly, 
he took charge of an academy at Frye- 
burg. Me. He remained in this situation 
one year, for which he received $350. 
During this interval he earned his liveli- 
hood by copying deeds, etc., in the county 
records. 

He retuiTied to his native town and 
commenced the study of the law with Mr. 
Thompson ; but after a few months enter- 
ed the office of Christopher Gore, an emi- 
nent lawyer in Boston. In 1805 he was 
admitted to the bar. He then returned 
to Boscawen, and opened an office, beside 
his father, who was now a judge, where 
he remained until the death of his venera^ 
ble parent. In 1807 he relinquished his 
business to his brother, and removed to 
Portsmouth, where he was married, in 
1808, to Grace Fletcher. They had four 
diildren — Grace, Fletcher, Julia, and Ed- 
ward—of whom Fletcher only now sur- 
vives. Grace died early, Edward was 
killed in the Mexican war, and Julia mar- 
ried a Mr. Apple ton of Boston, and died 
a few years ago. 

Thus far we have dwelt entirely upon 
Webster's ^boyhood, and the beginning of 
his career in life, and we hope not without 
•ome advantage to the young of the pres- 
ent day, who may read these pages. His 
■ubsequent life is the history of our 
country, and must be more or less famil- 
iar to all, hence we shall pass over it by 
glancing at some of its more prominent 
points. 



In 1812 he was chosen a member of 
Congress from his native state, and al- 
though, at that time, among the youngest 
in the House of Representatives, and en-> 
tirely without legislative experience, he at 
once rose to the tirst rank, both in dispatch 
of business and in debate. Having re> 
moved to Boston in 1816, he was cboseD 
as a representative to the eighteenth Con- 
gress, and took his seat in December, 
1823. During that session he made hit 
celebrated speech on the Greek Revolu- 
tion. This effort at once gave him fam« 
as one of the first statesmen of the age. 

His ablest parliamentary effi3rt, and his 
most celebrated speech, was his reply to 
Colonel Hayne of South Carolina. It oc- 
curred in the memorable debate on Foot'i 
resolution respecting the Public Lands. 
During Col. Hayne's speech, he charged 
Mr. Webster with having assailed the 
institutions of the South. Webster's re- 
ply, on this occasion, was one of the sub- 
limest specimens of eloquence which ever 
fell from the lips of an American. Itt 
power was indescribable. No one who 
was not present can understand the excite- 
ment of the scene. No one who was can 
give an adequate description of it. 

The Hon. Edward Everett says : " It has 
been ray fortune to hear some of the ablest 
speeches of the greatest living orators on 
both sides of the ocean, but I must confess, 
I never heard any thing which so corn^ 
pletely realized my conception of what 
Demosthenes was when he delivered the 
Oration for the Crown." Speaking of 
this event, subsequently, Mr. Webster 
remarked that he felt as if every thing ba 
had ever seen, or read, or heard, was float- 
ing before him in one grand panoramai 
and that he had little else to do than to 
reach up and cull a thunderbolt and hurl 
it at Colonel Hayne. 

From that period until his death, Web- 
ster had been almost constantly connected 
with the councils of our nation. For 
eight years he was a Representative in 
Congress, nineteen years a Senator, and 
five years Secretary of State. This last 
position he occupied until, " On the 24th 
of October, 1852, all that was mortal of 
Daniel Webster was no more." 

In real intellectual strength, it is prob- 
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able that Webster has never been sur- 
passed in any age or any clime. No man 
ooald hear or read his speeches 'without 
being struck with the rich philosophy that 
was continually unfolding his subject. 
[Dieines that other men looked up to gaze 
at, he stooped to touch, and when he 
touched them, lifted them into the sphere 
he occupied, and gave them greater dig- 
nity and higher views, and linked them to 
broader associations. 

In personal appearance Daniel Webster 
was singularly commanding. He was 
rather above the ordinary size, but not 
tall, and might be called a great man, with 
a great brain, who seen^d made to last a 
hundred years. Since Socrates, there has 
seldom been a head so massively huge. 
He was decorous in dress, graceful in his 
moyements, dignified in deportment, and 
walked with the majesty of a king. What 
a brow was his ! — so massive and over- 
hanging! What eyes! large, black, and 
lolemn-looking. His swarthy face was 
rugged with volcanic fires, great passions, 
and great thoughts. Yet there was a sweet 
grandeur in his smile. In the Senate of 
the United States he looked like an empe- 
ror in council. 

He was a great lawyer, a great states- 
man, and a great orator ; immensely great. 
He was not a Nile in eloquence ; he was 
A Niagara. His style was simple, and that 
of a strong nnan ; now and then swelling 
oito beauty. He laid siege to the under- 
standing, and built a causeway from his 
own will to the hearer's mind. He could 
Q^e a statement better than any man in 
America. Yet his eloquence was founded 
on no model, ancient or modem. It was 
dl bis own — its excellencies and its de- 
fects. His emphasis, too, belonged to 
himself alone ; it was founded on no rule, 
and eould not be reduced to any. 

But he who so long was the pride and 
g!ory of our country is no more. He is 
lost to America and the world. On the 
morning of the 24th of October, 1852, ere 
the sun illumed the eastern skies, Daniel 
Webster slept the sleep of death. Yet 
^s dying words — "I still live" — remain 
^e. Yes, his works, his words, his ex- 
amples, his influence, still live^ and will 
continue as long as time exists. Now, the 



last of that mighty trio — Clat, Calhoun, 
Webster — who for forty years had filled 
so large a space in the eye and in the 
heart of the nation, have all departed, and 
the American people, in sorrow and or- 
phanage, lament their loss. 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Oh, the old, old clock, of the household stock, 

Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold. 

And its chime rang still the sweetest : 
'Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few, 

Tet they lived, though nations alter'd ; 
And its Toice, still strong, warned old and young. 

When the voice of friendship falter'd ! 
" Tick, tick," it said ; " quick, quick, to bed ; 

For ten Fve given warning : 
Up, up — and go — or else, you know. 

You'll never rise soon in the morning." 

\ 
A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As it stood in the corner smiling. 
And bless'd the time, with a merry chime, 

The wintry hours beguiling : 
But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock 

As it called at daybreak boldly. 
When the dawn look'd gray, o'er the misty way, 

And the early air blew coldly I 
" Tick, tick," it said ; " quick, out of bed. 

For five I've given warning ; 
You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth. 

Unless you're up soon in the morning !" 

Still hourly the sound goes round and round. 

With a tone that ceases never ; 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled. 

And the old friends lost forever ! 
Its heart beats on — though hearts are gone 
' That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hands still move — though hands we loved 

Are clasped on earth no longer ! 
«* Tick—tick P* it said— «* to the church-yard 
bed; 

The grave hath given warning — 
Up — up — and rise to the angel skies — 

And enter a heavenly morning.'" — Selected. 
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To poor tb« fresh hMtractioa o'er the niad, 

To breathe th' enliveniiig apirit, to fix 

The fenerou* purpoee, and the noble thdo^t 



JOHN POUNDS AND HIS RAGGED SCHOOL 



BY ANNIE PARKER 



" Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever bo lowly ; 
Labor ! all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy good works be thy prayer to thy God.**«xM«8. Osgood. 



DID you ever notice, my dear young 
friends, how opportunities for do- 
ing good multiply, when one sets 
himself about seeking for them ] The 
old proverb, " Where there's a will, 
there's a way,'' holds true here, as 
everywhere else, where a little energy 
and resolution are necessary, to conquer 
diflSculties. 

Nothing can be done in this world 
without effort. You can not even enjoy 
your favorite amusements without some 
* exertion. So if you sit down idly, and 
content yourself with wishing you could 
do good, without resolutely looking for 
a fitting opportunity, you will very 
likely spend your life in wishing, and 
the world will be little better for your 
having lived in it. 

You may think you are excused from 
active usefulness, that you are too young, 
or too poor, or while you are in school 
you have not time. But though you are 
young, you are not too young to make 
others happy. 

If you are poor, you are as rich as 
Jesus was. You know " He had not 
where to lay His head ;" yet it was the 
business of His life, to " go about doing 
good." 

Your studies, it is true, take up 
much of your time, but no one ever yet 
found he had not time enough to do all 



that God requires of him. If you 
should try it, I think you would be 
surprised to find how much good you 
can do, and how many hearts you can 
make happy in a very few moments of 
time. 

I want to tell you about a poor man 
who once lived in England, and I think 
you will acknowledge that you have the 
means of doing as much good as he had. 
If, after reading this, each one of you 
will resolve never to let an opportunity 
for doing good pass unimproved, Grod, 
alone, will be able to measure the in- 
creased amount of human happiness 
which will be the result. 

John Pounds was the son of a poor 
man in Portsmouth, England. When 
he was twelve years old, he was appren- 
ticed to a shipwright, with whom he 
worked three years. At the end of 
that time, he met with a very serious 
accident, which. made him lame for life. 

When he was able to work again, he 
tried to learn the shoemaker's trade, 
and succeeded so well that he was abb 
to support himself by mending shoes, 
though he did not often try to maki 
them. 

He never married, but lived by him- 
self in a very small house, one little 
room in which he used as a workshop. 

John Pounds had a brother, who went 
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to sea. This brother had a large fam- 
ily of children. One of them was a 
feeble little boy, whose feet overlapped 
each other, and turned inward. This 
deformity John Pounds very ingeniously 
contrived to cure,*with such simple 
means as were within his reach. He 
loved this child very much. Did you 
never notice that we always love those 
vhom we benefit? If you would love 
every body, be kind to every body. 

As John Pound's lameness prevented 
Lis sharing in out-of-door sports, he 
amused himself at home with singing 
birds, parrots, cats, and guinea-pigs, 
vliich he so trained, that they played 
about the room together, in perfect 
friendship. Sometimes while he was 
at work, a cat would perch on one of 
his shoulders, and a Canary-bird on the 
other. 

When his little nephew was about 
ive years old, he began to teach him his 
letters. Thinking he would learn bet- 
ter if he had a companion, he found a 
poor little child, whose mother went 
about selling puddings. While she was 
away, the little boy was left in the 
street, with nothing to shelter him from 
the cold. How glad and happy he 
must have been, when poor John Pounds 
took him into his little workshop, to 
teach him to read. 

The good man soon found that it 
iDade him very happy to teach these 
little ignorant children, and he kept add- 
^g one and another to the number, 
till at length he had forty little boys 
and girls coming every day to his little 
band-box of a room — for it was only 
SIX feet wide, and eighteen long — to be 
taught. 

It is not to be supposed that he was 
very learned himself. He had been 
obliged to work for his daily bread, all 
^ life, so that he could have had few 
opportunities for learning any thing 
irom books. But he knew how to read 
™ write, and hall some knowledge of 
arithmetic, and all that he knew he 
g'adly taught his little charge. 



All the children in Mr. Pound's 
school were very poor. He used to go 
into the most obscure parts of the city, 
and when he saw a child more dirty, 
and raggedy and apparently destitute 
than his companions, he would persuade 
him to come to school, by offering, as 
a bribe, a roasted potato. 

His little school-room was so small, 
that he made his pupils take turns, 
when the weather was pleasant, to sit 
outside the door, for the benefit of the 
fresh air. 

His mode of teaching was rather pe- 
culiar. He would ask the little ones to 
tell him the i^ames of the different parts 
of their bodies, and their uses. Then 
he would teach them to spell these 
names. 

He taught- them to read from old 
handbills, and the remains of old school- 
books. Slates and pencils were the 
only implements for writing. 

He taught many of the boys to cook 
their own food, and mend their own . 
shoes ; sent them to Sunday-schools, 
and with the aid of friends, procured 
some clothing, which he allowed them 
to put on at bis house Sunday morning, 
and restore to him in the evening. 

He made the playthings for his little 
flock, and directed their sports. When 
they were ill, he was both doctor and 
nurse, and if any case required more 
skill than he possessed, he obtained 
assistance from others. n* 

Hundreds of persons have been in- 
debted to him for all the schooling they 
ever had, while he, at the same time, 
was laboring diligently upon his shoe- 
maker's bench for his daily bread. He 
never received any compensation for 
teaching besides the satisfaction arising 
from doing good. Some of his scholars 
were so poor, that they have frequently 
been saved from starvation by obtain- 
ing a portion of his humble food. 

His good deeds were not confined to 
his pupils. On Christmas eve he al- 
ways carried to a female relative, the 
materials for a large plum pudding, to 
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be distributed among the children. He 
died very suddenly in consequence of 
the rupture of a blood-vessel. His 
scholars were overwhelmed with grief 
at his loss. They all loved him very 
much. 

How much less of sin and misery 
would there be in the world, if every one 
would try as earnestly to do all the 
good in his power, as poor John Pounds 
did. Look around you, my dear young 
friends, and see if there is not some one 
whom each of you can make wiser, and 
better, and happier. You may not be 
able to benefit so many as the man did 
of whom I have been telling you, but 
each one can do something. Will you 
try? 
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FAITHFULNESS IN UTILE THINGS. 

BY ELIZA A. CHASE. 

4i TTS Mr. Harris in ?" inquired a plain- 

I ly, but neatly dressed boy of twelve 
or thirteen, of a clerk, as he stood 
by the counter of a large bookstore. 

The well-paid clerk regarded the boy 
with a supercilious look, and answered, 
" Mr. Harris is in, but he is engaged." 

The boy looked at the clerk hesi- 
tatingly, and then said, "If he is not 
particularly engaged, I should like much 
to see him.'' 

" If you have any business to trans- 
act, I can attend to it," replied the 
clerk. " Mr. Harris can not be troub- 
led with children like you." 

"What is this, Morley?" said a 
pleasant-looking, elderly man, stepping 
up to the clerk; "what does the boy 
want 1" 

" He insisted on seeing you, though I 
told him you were engaged," returned 
the clerk, a little abashed by the man- 
ner of his employer. 

" And what would you have with me, 
my. lad 1" inquired Mr. Harris, kindly. 

The boy raised his eyes, and meeting 
the half-scornful glance of the clerk, 



said timidly, " I wish you to look at the 
bill of some books which I bought here 
about three months since. There is a 
mistake in it which I wish to correct." 

" Ah, my boy, I see," replied Mr. 
Harris ; " you hav% overpaid us, I sup- 
pose." 

" No, sir," answered the boy. " On 
the contrary, I purchased some boolu 
which are not charged in the bill, and 
I have called to pay for them." 

Mr. Harris folded his arms across his 
breast, regarded the boy earnestly for 
a moment, and then asked, " When did 
you discover this mistake ?" 

" Not until I reached home," replied 
the lad. " When I paid for the boob 
I was in a great hurry, fearing the boat 
would leave before I could reach it, and 
I did not examine the bill." 

" Why did you not return before and 
rectify the mistake ?" asked the gentle- 
man, in a tone slightly altered. 

" Because, sir, I live some distance 
from the city, and have not been able 
to return till naw." 

" My dear boy," said Mr. Harris, 
" you have given me great pleasure. In 
a long life of mercantile business, I have 
never met with an instance of this kind 
before. You have acted nobly and de- 
serve a recompense." 

" I ask no recompense," returned ih 
boy, proudly. " I have done nothing 
but my duty, a simple act of justice, 
and that deserves no reward but itself." 

" May I ask who taught yon 
such noble principles?" inquired Mr. 
Harris. 

" My mother," answered the boy, 
bursting into tears. 

" Blessed is the child who has such 
a mother," said Mr. Harris, with much 
emotion, " and blessed is the mother of 
such a child. Be faithful to her teach- 
ings, my dear boy, and you will be 
staff of her declining years." 

"Alas, sir," sobbed the boy, " 
is dead. It was her sickness and death 
which prevented me from coming here 
before." 
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" What is your name V^ inquired 
Mr. Harris. 

" Edward Belong/' 

" Have you a father ?'' 

"No, sir. My father died when I 
was an infant." 

" Where do you reside ?" 

"In the town of Linwood, ahout 
fifty miles from this city." 

" Well, my boy, what are the books 
which were forgotten?" 

" Tacitus, and a Latin dictionary." 

" Let me see the bill. Ha ! signed 
by A. C. Morley. 1 will see to that. 
Here, Mr. Morley," called Mr. Harris, 
but that functionary was busily engaged 
in waiting on a customer at the opposite 
side of the store, bowing and smiling in 
the most obsequious manner. 

" Edward," continued the kind- 
hearted Harris, " I am not going to re- 
ward you for what you have done, but 
I wish to manifest my approbation of 
joar conduct in such a manner as to 
make you remember the wise and excel- 
lent precepts of your departed mother. 
Select from my store any ten bpoks you 
choose, which, in addition to the ten you 
had before, shall be a present to you ; 
and henceforth, as now, my boy, remem- 
ber and not * despise the day of little 
things.' If ever you need a friend, 
call on me, and for my mother's sake I 
will assist you." 

When the grateful boy left the store, 
through his own tears he saw the moist- 
ened eyes of his kind benefactor. 

Edward Belong wished for knowledge, 
and though the scanty means of his 
mother could hardly satisfy his desire, 
by diligence and economy he had ad- 
vanced far beyond most boys of his age. 
By working nights and mornings for a 
neighbor, he had amassed, what seemed 
to him, a large sum of money, and this 
was expended in books. 

Scarcely was he in possession of his 
treasures, when his mother sickened 
and died. His home was now with a 
man who regarded money as the chief 
end and aim of life, and severe and con- 



stant physical labor as the only means 
of obtaining that end. 

For two years Edward struggled with 
his hopeless condition. Toil, toil, early 
and late, was his doom, and to his oft- 
expressed wish of obtaining an educa- 
tion, his employer answered, " Learnin' 
never made corn grow, or tilled a field, 
and what is the use on it. I can only 
read and write, and there aint a richer 
man in the place, not e^rcepting Squire 
Morrison, wuth all his high-lamt no- 
tions." * * * 

" Is Mr. Harris in," inquired Ed- 
ward, as he again entered the st<»re of 
that gentleman. 

" He is engaged," replied the polite 
clerk. " Will you wait a moment, and 
he will be at liberty?" 

"Did you wish to see me?" asked 
Mr. Harris of the boy, whose thoughts 
were so intense that he had not noticed 
the approach of his friend. 

" Mr. Harris !" exclaimed Edward, 
and it was all he could say. 

"My noble Edward I" said the old 
man. " And so you needed a friend* 
Well, you shall have one." 

Five years from that time Edward 
Belong was the confidential clerk of 
Mr. Harris, and in three more a part- 
ner in the firm. The integrity of pur- 
pose which first won the regard of his 
benefactor, was his guide in after life. 
Prosperity crowned his eflforts, and hap- 
piness blessed his heart — the never-fail- 
ing result of faithfulness in "little 
things." 



■# *» 



W^Ho Ever Caught a Weasel 
Asleep? — A hawk once seized a wea- 
sel, and soared away with his prey ; but 
suddenly he was seen struggling and 
falling to the earth. On going to the 
spot where he fell, it was found that the 
w^easel had seized the hawk by the neck, 
and sucked its life blood, and on reach- 
ing the ground he run away, having ta- 
ken a short excursion, and obtained a 
meal. 
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MATTER AND LIFE-POWER. 

BY JOHN B. NKWMAPr, M.D., LL.D.* 



IN a small town, near a large city, 
there was an academy which pre- 
pared boys "for either business pur- 
suits or entering college. The princi- 
pal was noted for the attention he paid 
to the health of his pupils. With him, 
a sound body was the first requisite, and 
a sound mind the second ; and, as might 
be expected, he was very successful in 
attaining both objects. Physiology was 
one of the main studies of the school, 
and the laws of Hygiene were carried 
into practice with the most rigid care. 

Mrs. Gimbert was on a visit, with her 
family, to a relative living near the 
school. She had many times seen the 
boys, and was much struck with their 
fine, happy, robust appearance. Her 
eldest son, Peter, a lad of fourteen, had 
formed an acquaintanceship with Wil- 
liam Beecher, a boy about his own age, 
a pupil of the academy, and wished to 
remain and study with him. After 
making some inquiry, and becoming sat- 
isfied that the mind was as well trained 
as the body, she consented to his re- 
maining, and on her return to the city, 
his father sent him the necessary books 
and clothes. 

Peter had always been a sickly child, 
and although willing to study, had made 
but little progress in consequence of 
frequent attacks cff illness. He pos- 
sessed little strength, walked with his 
head bent forward ^n his chest, and 
generally had a dull headache. 

The Saturday preceding his first ap- 
pearance at school, he was engaged with 
William Beecher in making a little ship 
to sail in a pond near by. While put- 
ting the bowsprit on the ship, his knife 
slipped and cut off a thin slice from the 
end of his finger. The wound bled 



very freely, and he was much fright- 
ened. 

William told him there was no dan- 
ger, and, tearing off a strip from 
his linen handkerchief, rolled it round 
and round the finger, and then poured 
cold water upon it until the pain yras 
gone, and it stopped bleeding. In a 
few minutes Peter was quite comfort- 
able, and at his ease. Yet the knowl- 
edge and ability William showed, sur- 
prised him very much. 

Peter. — How did you know what to 
do ? A doctor could not have done it 
better. 

William. — We are all instructed in 
school to be ready for common accidents. 
It forms part of our lessons in physiol- 
ogy. Have you not studied physiology? 

Peter. — Yes, but I don't know any 
thing about it. There were so many 
hard names that I took no interest in 
it, and was glad when the book was fin- 
ished. 

William. — I find the study very inter- 
esting ; if any thing, more so than any 
of the rest. It teaches how to live to 
the best advantage, and how to study 
to the best advantage, and we can often 
apply it usefully, as I have done to you. 
You pee how strong and hearty I am. 
Well, I was once as sickly-looking as 
you are, and yet, by training, I became 
stout and healthy ; I think you can do 
the same. 

Peter. — I am sure I am willing to try? 
if you will teach me. Thefingerje- 

* Dr. Newman is the author of a Berie« of worki on 
physiology and natural history, deaii^ned for Uie ntnm 
schools, which aim to remove the great obstacles to w 
more general introduction of the study of this import"] 
subject, by presenting it in a clear, comprehensiw. "^ 
familiar style, free from technical terms. This «"»•'"!■ 
the first of « series, which we need hardly »"?«*!;" 
readers wUl be not only interesting but highly vumw 
live.— [JBA 
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gins to pain again. {William pours 
some more water upon it.) When do 
jm think it will get well 1 

William. — In a few days, at the 
most. Don't take off the rag until it 
does get well. If it pains any more, 
pour water on it. If it was a more se- 
rious cut, I would advise you to put the 
arm in a sling, so as to keep the hand 
i and fingers up, and prevent too much 
[ blood running down to them, but as it 
is, you need not take that trouble. 
Peter. — Do you learn all about that 
I in the Physiology ? I wish you would 
explain to me how it gets well, and how 
the slice that I cut off will come on 



William. — I think I know, and so I 
vill try, and even if I should fail we 
can ask out teacher ; he will tell at 
I once. What is the slice you cut off 
made of? 

Peter. — Our bodies are said to be 
I made of matter, so I suppose the slice is. 

William. — How di^ the matter get 
into your body to make it 1 

Peter. — I donH know any other way 
than from the food I eat. 

William. — Just so. Your body is 
made of the elements of bread and but- 
ter, coffee, tea, water, and meat. Now 
the slice you cut off is dead, and will 
soon decompose. What has it lost ? 

Peter. — I do not know; I never 
thought of these things before. 

WUliam. — The body is' made from 
the food we eat; but bread and butter 
uwide the body has surely no more power 
to make flesh than bread and butter out- 
side of it. How does it happen, then, 
that flesh is made 1 

Peter. — There must be some power 
inside the body that takes all I eat, and 
combines it in some way into flesh. 

William. — ^You are right. The name 
^ that principle is the life power. 
Ihe properties of this power convert 
^m you eat into blood, and then from 
Wood make flesh. 

Peter. — Did you ever see this life 
power] 



William. — No, but we can tell as 
much about it as if we did see it ? 

Peter. — That is strange. I don't 
think I could tell any thing about what 
I could not see. 

William. — Look at that aspen-tree ; 
it is waving from side to side, and all 
the leaves are quivering. Does it make 
those motions of itself, for its own pleas- 
ure? 

Peter. — No, the wind shakes it. I 
know it id the wind, and yet I. can not 
see it. I begin to understand what you 
mean. For every effect there must be 
a cause. So far, that is plain enough ; 
but I think I have found an objection 
to the Life Power. It extends through 
every part of the body, and must be its 
exact shape, must it not 7 

William. — Certainly; for in every 
part of the body we perceive matter 
serving various purposes that it could 
not do of itself, and the cause must be 
the Life Power. It is an invisible mold 
which fills itself with matter ; it is 
owing to its presence that the place 
where you cut off the slice will be again 
filled up. But what is your objection? 

Peter. — It is, that we must have many 
Life Powersy or the one that we have 
must be continually stretching, for the 
Life Power I have now, was too big for 
me when a baby, and will be too small 
when a man. 

William. — It does not stretch, it 
grows ; and because it grows we grow. 
The matter in our bodies does not grow, 
it is constantly changing ; new parti- 
cles are added, and thus we increase in 
size. Every few years our bodies are 
supposed to be made of matter entirely 
new, and yet we know we are the same 
persons. The soul does not know matter, 
it only knows the Life Power, which is its 
real body or servant, and the Life Pow- 
er wears matter as we wear our clothes. 
A story is told of an old philosopher who 
came near going crazy because he could 
not understand this. He was for years 
exclaiming in wonder, " To be another, 
yet the same.'' 
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Peter. — I perceive now. Then the 
bodies of plants and animals are so 
many honses for the Life Power, 

William. — ^Yes, and moat beautiful 
houses, too. The seeds and eggs are 
models with enough of material to begin 
working, and then by means of the pro- 
cesses of nutrition they get more matter 
as they want it. I have often thought 
how curious it would be, if builders 
could only make such models of houses 
for people to live in, and then let them 
grow to suit us, as our numbers and 
wants increased. But the seed models 
are much more wonderful. You have 
neglected the house of your soul, but 
fortunately you can yet set it all right 
again, by proper care. But this is 
enough for this time, and as our ship is 
finished, we will go and sail it. We 
have plenty of time for studying as well 
as for play. 

^ > » 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

Mant a heart can echo the touching sentiment of the 
following; lines, copied from an exchange. Eepecially 
will they awaken thrilling emotions in the hearts of those 
who, after a long absence, have revisited the scenes of 
childhood, and felt how great the changes, since many 
years ago.-~[£(i. Student. 

Fte wandered to the Tillage, Tom ; 

Tve sat beneath the tree 
Upon the school-house play-ground. 

Which sheltered you and me ; 
But none were there to greet me, Tom, 

And few were left to know. 
That played with us upon the green, 

Some twenty years ago. 

The gra£s is just as green, Tom; 

Bare-footed boys at play, 
Were sporting just as we did then, 

With spirits just as gay ; 
But ** Master" sleeps upon the hill, 

Which, coated o'er with snow. 
Afforded us a sliding-place, 

Just twenty years ago. 

The old school-house is altered some ; 

The benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same 

Our pen-kniyes had defaced ; 
But the same old bricks are in the wall ; 



The bell swings to and fro, 
Its music just the same, dear Tom, 
'Twas twenty years ago. 

The boys were playing some old game, 

Beneath that same old tree ; 
I do forget the name just now — 

You'ye played the same with me> 
On that same spot — Hwas played with kmTCB» 

By throwing so and so ; 
The leader had a task to do. 

There, twenty years ago. 

The riyer's running just as still ; 

The willows on its side, * 
Are larger than they were, Tom ; 

The stream appears less wide— 
But the grape- yine swing is ruined, now. 

Where once we played the beau. 
And swung our sweethearts — " pretty girb"— 

Just twenty years ago. 

The spring that bubbled 'neath the hill 

Close by the spreading beech. 
Is very low— 'twas once so high. 

That we could almost reach ; 
And kneeling down to get a drink, 

Dear Tom, I started so. 
To see how much that I am changed, 

Since twenty years ago ! 

Near by the spring, upon an elm, 

You know I cut your name. 
Your sweetheart's just beneath it, Tom, 

And you did mine the same. 
Some heartless wretch had peeled the hark, 

'Twas dying sure but slow, 
Just as that one, whose name you cut, 

Died twenty years ago. ^ 

My lids have long been dry, Tom, 

But tears came in my eyes ; 
I thought of her I loved so well — 

Those early broken ties ; 
I visited the old church-yard. 

And took some flowers, to strew 
Upon the graves of those we loved, • 

Some twenty years ago 

Some are in the church-yard laid — 

Some sleep beneath the sea; 
But few are left of our old class. 

Excepting you and me ; 
And when ot7R time shall come, Torn, 

And we are called to go, 
I hope they'll lay us whwe we i^ayed* 

Just twenty years ago. 
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LAST month, you remember, I told you 
&bout the phases of the moon, or its 
appearance to the naked eye. Now 
I will show you a picture representing 
its appearance when seen through a tel- 
escope, and tell you something aboat ihr 
moon's surface. 




From this engraving you wil! see that 
the moon is covered with light and dark 
^pots, mingled with each other. These 
^pots represent the mooataina and val- 
leja on the moon. The light spots are 
tbe mountains, and the dark ones the 
valleys. 

The moont^ns on tHe moon are not 
lie those on the earth; they do not 
eitend in long rangra, like the Andes, 
or the Alleghany mountains. They are 
more broken and irregular. Some of 
Ehem rise np from the plain nine thou- 



sand feet high, in the form of an im- 
mense sugar-loaf. 

Near the southern portion of the 
moon's surface, there is a large moun- 
tain, several miles in height, in the 
center of which is a chasm of fifty 
miles in diameter, and more than three 
miles deep. 

Were a person placed in the center 
of this cavern, at the bottom, he would 
behold on every side of him, about 
twenty-five miles distant, an immense 
rocky wall, rising seventeen thousand 
feet above him. What a prison ! 

These caverns are very numerous, 
and supposed to be the craters of what 
once were immense volcanoes. They 
are vastly larger than the crater of any 
volcano on the earth. 

Perhaps you wonder how any one can 
know the height of those mountains, or 
the size of the caverns, since no person 
on the earth has ever been to the moon, 
to measure them. 

With the largest telescopes the moon 
appears only eighty miles from as. 
Then the shadows cast by the mountfuns 
can be disl^inctly seen. From these 
shadows the height of the object which 
casts them can be estimated. 

It is believed that there is no water 
on the moon, and very little, if any, 
atmosphere. Hence, were some plut 
devised by which we could travel to the 
noon, we could not live there for » 
lingle hour. 
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What a strange Bceoe the Burface, of 
the moon would present to as, could we 
visit it, and live there. We should 
find no lakes or oceans, no rivers or 
springs, do trees, no grass, no flowers, 
no grains of any kind, no dews, no rain, 
uo snow, no clouds, and no wind. 

Should we tura our back to the sun, 
we might see the stars in the daytime, 
as well as at night. Were we to go 
into the shadow of a mountain, or any 
other object, it would be total darkness ; 
there would be no light where the sun 
did not shine. 

Such would be the case on the earth 
if there was no atmosphere to reflect 
the sunlighV Then we could see noth- 
ing except what the sun shone upon. 
Were that the case, it would be a 
strange world, indeed. 

We do not know whether the moon 
has anj inhabitants, or not ; though it 
is quite certain if there are any there, 
they must he very diflerent from those 
on the earth. 

He who created the earth with its 
atmosphere, and man and animals to 
lire here, could also create beings fitted 
to live upon the moon. 

The same side of the moon is always 
turned toward us ; hence, if there are 
any inhabitants there, those residing on 
the opposite side never see the earth, 
unless they make a journey around on 
this side. 




Oar earth would appear, to an inhab- 
itant on the moon, thirteen times larger 



than the full moon does to us. And it 
would ^ve thirteen times as much light 
as the moon gives us ; hence, the nights 
there must be quite light. 



EMPLOYMENT. 

EuFLOYUENT ! emplojment ! 
Oh, that is enjoyment ! 

There's nothing like "something todo^ 
QoDil heart-occupntion. 
I9 health and salTation ; 

A secret that's luuiwii to bnt few- 

Ye listless and Isz; ! 
Ye heavy and hazy! 

QiTe hearts, hands, and feet full eaploymtDt; 
Your spirits twill cheer up, 
Your foggj brains clear up. 

And teach you the real eojoyment. 

The lilies, they toil not. 

They drudge not, and moil not. 

And yet they are cared for, 'tis true; 
But the lily, in beauty, i 

Fulfills its whole duty; 

E'en lilies have something to do ; 

"They sow not, Itey spin not," 
'Tia true, but they sin not ; 

They work, uncomplaining, God's will; 
Their work never hasting, 
Their time never wasting. 

The laws of their nature fulfill. 

Ye bands white as lilies. 

Remember God's will is, ! 

" Whoso doth not work shall not eat;" 
'Tia heart- oeeupation 
FreventB heart-starvation ; 

Wouldat thou the great Lawgiver cheat ! 

Then up, man and woman ! 
Be godlike— be human '. 

To self and to nature be true 1 
Employment! employment! 
Oh, that is enjoyment ! 

There's nothing like " something to do." 



Surely some people must kno* 
themselves, for they ncTer think about 
any body else. 
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^n Cljilhen. 



"To aid tiM mind's d«v«lopiiMnt, mod w»tA 
Th* dawn oTIittk thoagliu." 



THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 



LOUISA and Henry, and Jane and 
Willie, the four children of Mr. 
Williams, vere standing around the 
bright fire in the parlor one cold winter 
morning, talking together very happily. 

It was the day before Christmas, and 
they were showing each other the little 
gifts which they had prepared for their 
parents and other friends, and wonder- 
ing what they should themselves receive. 

Louisa told Henry, in a low whisper, 
what presents she intended to make to 
Jane and WiUie ; and Jane and Henry, 
in their turn, whispered together as to 
the gifts designed for Louisa. 

Little Willie, in a very audible tone, 
confided to each one the presents which 
he should make to the others, and heed- 
ed not their smiles, when his little se- 
crets were discovered. 

The children had been saving their 
pocket-money for a long time, and had 
expended it only the day before. A 
certain portion had been appropriated 
to the poor, and each child had pur- 
chased some gift which their mother 
thought might be useful to those who 
looked to them fcnr assistance. 

" I have bought a nice warm cap for 
that poor boy wto comes to the door, 
with that old straw hat on his head,'' 
said Henry. " How happy he will be 
to get such a good Christmas gift." 



" And I have bought a caUco dress 
for that poor woman who comes for 
cold victuals," said Louisa. " She has 
four little children to take cai-e of, and 
her husband is dead." 

" And I," continued Jane, " have 
bought three pair of woolen socks for 
that old man who lives in the Uttle cot- 
tage at the foot of the hiU. He is very 
poor." 

" What shaU I give the poor ?" asked 
Willie, who was listening eagerly to 
every word that his brother and sisters 
said. 

" Oh, you need not give them 
any thing," replied Henry, carelessly. 
" They will not expect any thing from 
a little boy like you." 

" I am not very Uttle," said Willie, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 
" I am four and a half years old, and I 
can give something to the poor, as well 
as the rest of you." 

" Certainly," replied Louisa, " but 
you have spent all your money, Willie. 
Shall you ask mother to give you some 
more ?" 

" She said, yesterday, that she could 
not spare any more," answered Willie, 
sorrowfully. " I wish I had not spent 
all my little silver pieces. Why did 
you not tell me you were going to buy 
something for the poor?" 
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*' We did not think you would care 
sboat it, Willie," answered Jane j 
*' but never mind, I will gire you one 
pur of BOcks, and yon may take them 
to the old' man." 

" That will not do," stud Willie ; <' I 
want Bomething to give to the little girl 
who was here thia morning. Mother 
gave her Bome bread and meat, and ahe 
said, ' Thank yon, ma'am' so prettily, 
that I know she is a good girl." 

The children smiled at this, for Wil- 
lie was rather apt to forget to- aay 
" thank you." 

The breakfast-bell rang just then, 
and they all went into the breakfast- 
room, and talked no more about their 
fipfts for the poor. Bat Willie did not 
forget it, and very often, in the course 
of the day, he thought over all his little 
treasures, and wondered what it woald 
be best to give the poor girl. 

Their mother was baking pies, and 
she gave a little one to each of the ehiU 
dren. Louisa, and Henry, and Jane, 
ate theirs as soon as they were eool, 
but Willie gave,hia to his mother, and 
asked her to put it away in a safe place. 

" Why do you not eat it, Willie 1 
Are you aick^" asked Mrs. Williams. 

" No, mamma, I am not sick, but I 
would rather save it. Put your head 
down, mamma, and I will whisper in 
your ear : ' I am going to give it to the 
poor little (prl.'" 

Mrs. Williams smiled and kissed her 
little boy. She was glad that he 
thought of the poor. 

In the course of the day Louisa and 
Henry had an opportunity to give the 
cap and dress to the poor boy and 
the woman, for whom they had bought 



their Christmaa g^fts ; and all the chil- 
dren went with their mother to see the 
old man on the bill. 

Jane gave him the warm socks, and 
Mrs. Williams had some other comfort- 
able garments for him. He was very 
grateful, and prayed that God might 
bless them, Willie did not say much 
when he saw the other children giving 
their presents to the poor, but his eyes 
so shone, and he looked so happy, that 
they all wondered what he could bo 
thinking of, for they did not know that 
he bad saved his pie for the little giri. 

Christmas morning was stormy and 
cheerless, but the poor girl was very 
hungry, and so she took her little bas- 
ket on her arm, and, poorly clad as she 
was, went out to get food for the day. 
The streets seemed almost deserted, tk 
storm was so severe ; but on she weat, 
urged by hunger. 




While Mr. Williams's family were »l 

breakfast, this poor child knocked at 
the kitchen door, Willie ran to open 
it, and his mother followed him, that 
she might fill the basket with bread and 
cold meat 

The little pie was taken from the 
shelf and given to Willie, and hit 
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mother also gave him a nice pair of 
warm mitteDS, which she told him he 
might give to the girl if he chose. 

Willie ran to the door with his pres- 
ents, and it would have pleased you to 
hare seen how grateful the poor child 
WM, and how little Willie jumped and 
clapped his hands, and shouted to his 
brother and sisters, " Now I have given 
something to the poor as well as you.'' 

Selected. 
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CASTING OUR SHADOWS. 

r people's tempers could cast shad- 
ows, what would they be?" said 
AagQstine, as he lay on the grass and 
looked at Amy's shadow on the fence. 

" Joe Smith's would be a fist doubled 
up, and Sam Steams' a bear, for he is 
always growling, and sister Esther's a 
Btreak of sunshine, and cousin Julia's 
a sweet little dove, and mine" — here 
Aogostine stopped. 

According to Augustine, our inner 
tdves are casting their shadows ; that 
is, I suppose, we are throwing off im- 
pressions of what we really are all 
aronnd us ; and, in fact, we can no more 
hdp doing so, than we can fold up our 
real shadows and tuck them away in 
some back drawer. 

Suppose we follow out Augustine's 
idea, and ask, " And mine — ^what shad- 
ow would my temper cast 1" 

It might surprise and possibly frighten 
US, although it might, in some measure, 
help us to see ourselves as others see us. 

The fact is, our associates ]wow us 
better than we know ourselves^; -they 
8ee our shadows, which though they 
inay sometimes be longer or shorter 
than we really are, the outlines are, in 



the main, all correct; for our shadow 
is, after all, the image of ourself. 

We sometimes hear of people who 
are "afraid of their shadows," and it 
seems cowardly and foolish ; but if Au- 
gustine's idea should come to pass, a 
great many would have reason to be 
frightened by the image of their inner 
selves, so deformed and unsightly it 
might be, or so disagreeable, that no- 
body would wish to take a second look. 

Now, it is this shadowing out of what 
we really are, in spite of ourselves, 
which makes it such a sober and respon- 
sible business to be living, and which 
makes it so immeasurably important 
that we be living right; for other peo- 
ple are constantly seeing and feeling our 
influence, whatever it may be. 

Every child at school is throwing off 
a good or bad impression upon her 
schoolmate next to her. Every child 
at home is casting off kind and gentle 
influences in the little circle around him ; 
or, it may be, he is like the image of a 
Jist doubled up, or a claw-scratching, 
or like a vinegar-cruet, pouring out 
only the sour. How is this 1 Let the 
children look to this point. — ChiWs 
Paper. 
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Queer Country. — Dr. Forbes, in 
the Quarterly Review, says : " The 
crabs in some of the islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean eat cocoa-nuts, boring a hole 
through the shell with one of their claws; 
the fish eat corals, and the dogs hunt fish 
in the shallow water of the reef; the 
greatest part of the sea fowl roost on 
the branches, and many of the rats 
make their nests in the tops of high palm 
trees." 
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VI81TINO Cards. — ^When Used. — ^Visiting 
cards consist of a common enamelled paste- 
board card, containing a person's name. 
These are used on various occasions, among 

which the following are some of the most com- 
mon: 

When calling at the residence of an acquaint- 
ance, a card is given to the servant to be taken 
to the person on whom the call is made. 

When the person called upon is out, a card is 
left to inform them of your call. 

Sometimes calls of respect are made by simply 
leaving a card, without waiting to see the per- 
son; this call is usually returned by the one 
with whom the c&rd is left. 

After a wedding, the card of the bride and 
bridegroom, or the card of each, is sent to their 
acquaintances, informing them of the wish of the 
newly married pair to continue their acquaint- 
ance. On such occasions, enamelled envelopes , 
are used, and these are addressed to those to 
whom the cards are sent. 

When an individual or family, residing in a 
city, is about to be absent for some time, the 
fact is sometimes announced by leaving cards 
with their acquaintances, with the letters T. T. L. 
( To Take Leave) written upon it. 

Families, on returning after such an absence, 
seiyl cards to their acquaintances, informing 
them of their arrival at home again. 

When a call is intended for two or more per- 
sons of the same family, as for sisters, a corner 
of the card is doubled or turned up. But when 
a visit is intended for a member of the family 
and a guest, separate cards should be used, and 
also for sisters, if either or both be married. 

Sometimes the. question is asked, ** Should the 
residence be inserted on the card ?** Though it 
18 often omitted, we reply in the affirmative. 
This practice would save the receiver of the card 
much inconvenience should there be occasion to 
know the residence of the person sending it. It 
would also prevent the mistakes arising from 
diflferent individuals bearing the same name. 
There are also other reasons for its insertion. 
The residence might be given in small letters, and 



placed near the right hand lower corner of tke 
card. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, 
it is proper for the eldest daughter to use ths 
prefix, **Miss,'* without her christian nanu. 
But each of the younger daughters should u» 
the christian name. However, on the death or 
marriage of the eldest daughter, it is proper for 
the second to drop her christian name from her 
card. Suppose a gentleman, by the name of 
Arthur L. Wilson y resides with his family, & 
wife and two daughters — Emma L., and Mary 
G. — ^at 125 Bleecker Street, their cards shoald 
be: 
Arthur L, Wilson, Mrs. Arthur L. WUaw, 

1S6 Bleecker Street. 1 36 Bleecker StraeL 

Miss Wilson, Miss Mary C, Wilson, 

135 Bleecker Street 186 Bleecker Stmt 

Visiting cards have been in use for at least a 
century. About the middle of the last century 
playing cards were used for this purpose— thi 
name of the person was written upon the back. 

Sinking Fund.— What is it ? and why was it 
80 called ? 

Laughing and Fretting. — They that laugh 
at every thing, and they that fret at every thliigt 
are alike fools. 

Mason and Dixon's Line. — Although this 
phsase has been in popular political parlance for 
many years, its derivation and signification vn 
perhaps not generally understood. Mason and 
Dixon's line is the boundary line between Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. Frequent disputes had 
arisen between Penn and Lord Baltimore in 
reference to the limits of their respective prov- 
inces. Years of litigation was the consequence. 
In 1760 both parties became tired of dispute, and 
an agreement was made, by which Jeremiah 
Dixon and Charles Mason were appointed to run 
a line of boundary. That line was made in 
1761, and has since borne their names. 

" Ma, is Pennsylvania the father of the other 
states?" "Certainly not, my child; why do 
you ask that question ?" " Because I see that 
all the newspapers call it Pa. 
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AJISWERS TO QUESTIONS IX FORMSR ITUMBERS. 

**Why do the sun and moon appear larger 
vhen rising and setting, than they do at the me- 
ridian :" 

Our impressions of the magnitude of distant 
bodies are in proportion to the distances at which 
ve estimate those bodies. When the sun or 
moon is near the horizon, there exists between it 
and the eye a number of objects of known mag- 
nitude, and known relative distances. These 
furnish a means of measuring a part of the dis- 
tance between us and the heayenly body. When 
a heayenly body is at the meridian, no such 
means of measurement exists. Now, by com- 
paring these intervening terrestrial objects with 
the sun or moon, the impression produced on the 
niind of the observer, though he be unconscious 
of its operation, is, that this heavenly body is 
at a greater distance when beheld in the horizon 
than when at the meridian. This impression 
causes it to appear greater when seen in the first 
position than when in the second, from the fact 
that a distant body appears as much greater, in 
proportion, than its real size as the imaginary 
distance is greater than its real distance. But, 
in reality, these bodies do not appear any larger 
in the hori zon than at the meridian ; this seem- 
ing differ ence is only an error in our judgment ; 
for, by actual measurement, it is found that the 
apparent magnitude is the same in both posi- 
tions. 

A. N. says the stars twinkle because they shine 
of their own light, as the sun does. The planets 
shine by reflected light, and their light is like 
that of the moon, steady. 

Cinnamon grows in the East Indies. It is the 
inner bark of a tree. 

Arrow -root grows in South America. The 
natives are said to employ the roots of a species 
of this plant for extracting from wounds the 
poison of arrows, whence the name. The spe- 
cies of this root generally known, is that from 
which is obtained a nutritious substance some- 
what resembling starch, used as a medicinal food. 

The highest mountain in the United States is 
Mount Shaste, in California, 14,000 feet high. 
The highest mountain in America is Aconcagua, 
in Chili, South America. It is 23,100 feet high. 

Several questions in the last four numbers 
remain unanswered still. Come, young philoso- 
phers and students, think, and let us have re- 
plies to them all. 



2 N E 1.— Cold winter is at .^aET. Vegeta- 
tion has D K d. Old Boreas is singing a mourn- 
ful L E G over the graves of the flowers, & the 
***** of heaven seem 2 glisten more brightly 
in the frosty firmament. 

Spkcimens or Type — showing the various 
sizes of type used for books and periodicals. 
The name of the type is given in CAPITALS of 
the specimen following it. The six sizes from 
nonpareil to small pica inclusive, are those most 
generally seen in books and papers. 

DIAMOITD. 
rtowcn apnad tlMlr iwaet Imtm t« th« air, ud d«di«at« Uicir bCMtr I* Ika 

•ttO. 

PEARL. 

Fmwkbs apread their swe|t leaves to the air, and dedicate their 
beau^ to the son, 

AGATE. 

Flowvrb spread their sweet lesrei to tli« air, sacl dedi- 
cate their beauty to the san . 

NONPAREIL. 
Flowsbs spread their sweet leaves to th» air, and ded- 
icate their beauty to the sun. 

MINION. 
Geologt lets UB down by stony steps into the 
tombs of epochs. 

BREVIER. 

Geology lets us down by stony steps into the 
tombs of epochs. 

BOURGEOIS. 
Geology lets us down by stony steps into 
the tombs of epochs. 

LONG PRIMER. 

Geology lets us down by stony steps 
into the tombs of epochs. 

SMALL PICA. ^ 

Geology lets us down by stony 

steps into the tombs of epochs. 

PICA. 

Mental Culture is founded 
on habit. 

GREAT PRIMER. 

Mejvtal Culture is 
founded on habit. 

f iErS(BAH, Pica Condensed. 

Antique. Q OT H I C. 
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N bander's Library. — The long-looked-for 
books comprUing the library of the late 
Br. Neander, the distinguished theologian 
of Germany, which were purchased by tlie Uni- 
▼ersity of Rochester (N. Y.), have arrived. The 
collection contains 4,600 volumes. It was obtain- 
ed at a cost of about $2,300. Many of the vol- 
umes have been rebound, consequently the whole 
expense will be about $8,000. 

The Lobos Islands. — These islands are sit- 
uated in the Pacific, near*the western coast of 
Peru. Recently immense deposits of guano 
have been discovered upon them. These having 
been visited, at an early period by an American 
navigator, it was the opinion of Daniel Webster 
that the United States should claim the right for 
our citizens to land there, and carry away the 
guano. Subsequent discussion has elicited state- 
ments, entitled to credit, that the Republic of 
Peru has a just claim to them, as belonging to 
her dominions. The government of that coun- 
try has therefore taken measures to defend them. 
The English government assist them* in this, and 
in return, Peru has granted to the English the 
privilege of procuring guano there. 

STiiiL Another " New Planet.*' — It seems 
to have become such a common affair to discover 
new worlds, in this age of advancement, that the ' 
announcement of a ** new planet" — another mem- 
ber of our great solar family — hardly creates 
any ^sation of wonder. Mr. Hind, of London, 
has discovered his sixth planet, or rather, ^* As- 
teroid ;" he has named it Fortuna. Certainly he 
must be the prince of planet discoverers. There 
are now known to exist, between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, nineteen Asteroids — those 
duodecimo editions of Planets. These have all 
been discovered since 1800 — fourteen of them 
within the past seven years, and nine of these 
within the past two years. But we must not 
wonder, for with such vast telescopes as science 
has enabled us to construct, it is impossible to 
tell what we may not discover. 

Baron Von Humboldt — the world-renowned 
traveler, the botanist, the geologist, the antiqua- 
rian, the astronomer, the physician, the philol- 
ogist, and philosopher, celebrated his eighty- 



third birth-day on the 14th of September last. 
This patriarch of science is in excellent health, 
and spends several hours daily in writing tha 
fourth volume of his " Cosmos." 

Political Campaign. — ^The quadrennial con- 
test is over, and we anticipate another four years 
of comparative peace in the political arena. 
The election has resulted in the choice of Frank- 
lin Pierce, of New Hampshire, for President of 
the United States, and Wm. E. King, of Alaba- 
ma, for Vice President. The inauguration 
takes place on the fourth of March next. 

Nebraska. — This territory, lying west of 
Iowa, and between the North West, or Missouri 
Territory and the Indian Territory, is becoming 
so populous that the inhabitants intend electing 
a delegate to Congress, to ask that body to grant 
them an organization and government. 

Railroads. — Twenty-six years ago the first 
railroad in the United States was constructed, 
from Baltimore to Elliott*s Mills, a distance of 
only thirteen miles. At the present time tfaera 
are about thirteen thousand miles of railway in 
our country. 

Louis Kossuth is in London, living in pri- 
vacy, but still quietly laboring for the freedom 
of his father-land< He has not spoken in pub- 
lic since his return to England from this coun- 
try ; and says : " I have done with oratory." In 
regard to the future prospects of his nation h« 
declares, " We will triumph, therefore Yfe shall.*' 

recent deaths. 

John L. Stephens died "October 10, at th« 
residence of his father in New York, after an 
illness of some months, at the age of nearly 47. 
Mr. Stephens was not only an extensive traveler, 
but a popular author. His principal works an 
" Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, Petrea, 
and the Holy Land;" "Travels in Greece, Tur- 
key, and Poland;" and ** Incidents of Travel in 
Central America." As an author, he always 
threw a charm of interesting freshness around 
the scenes which he (-escribed. At the time of 
his decease he was the President of the Panap 
ma Railroad ; and his death resulted from a 
fever which he contracted in that unhealthy cli- 
mate, in forwarding the plans for the hasty com- 
pletion of that great work, for opening an endur- 
ing pathway for commerce and travel between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
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TEACHING, WHAT YOU MAKE IT. 

TSJB followmg Taluable thoughts are extracts 
from an article by " Kate Montgomerie," in 
the Ohio Journal of Education for Septem- 
ber. 

Teaching is, as 70a choose to make it, the 
most irksome or the most delightfal task in ex- 
istence. If you read a fine poem, if you hear 
of an exalted act, if yon get a new idea, under 
the feelings thns excited, go to yonr pupils and 
talk about it with them: into their minds, so 
fresh, and bright, and impressible, will the 
kindlier glow of your spirit pass, and the orig- 
inal impression be commonicated to many as an 
impulse and a motive. 

I have a fine class of girls, ranging in age 
from ten to fifteen years — glorious creatures they 
are — often have I seen the eye lit up, and the 
whole face glow with emotion, as some finn 
thought was apprehended for the first time, and 
those fresh, ingenious minds were laid open be- 
fore me, and responses were given back, which 
showed me that here was the very field for in- 
flnence I coyeted, here the very vein into the 
depths of earnest, true, unworldly natures. 

I have said nothing of details, and have not 
room to enlarge, but my idea is this, that teach- 
ers must work hard ; they must exact rigidly 
the performance of tasks and a strict discipline, 
md at the same time keep up the pupil's enthu- 



siasm; let intelligence, and thought, and orig^l- 
ality pervade, as much as possible, every exer- 
cise. A dull, dry method of hearing recitations, 
is killing. Get as much soul into every thing 
as possible ; if you can rouse your pupils to the 
delights of intellectual culture, your work is 
already more than half accomplished. This 
greatly aids the formation of character, by mak- 
ing the brightest and best, also the loveliest and 
most attractive. 

It is better always, where you can, to lead 
than to coerce; bring out the best traits, and 
keep them active, until they become habifenal. 
Indulge when you can without detriment to 
them; to thwart and cross unnecessarily, in- 
jures the temper, and hinders the work of in- 
struction much. 

Teaching is a laborious, self-sacrifioing life, 
but it is noti as has been too often said, a thank' 
less one. If you go into it rightly (it will not 
do to be half-hearted in teaching), if you make 
it your passion, if you bind your mind from day 
to day to what may be called the drudgery of 
the profession, suffering not your energies to 
flag, shrinking not from toil, you will most as- 
suredly find your task a becoming delight ; you 
will reap your reward, not the least of which 
will be, that you will keep your own feelings 
ever fresh, ever young, and happy. Surround- 
ed thus by young, loving, happy hearts, with their 
beautiful, undeveloped graces of charaoter— of 
which to obtain a glimpse is a joy, and an inspi- 
ration — I say to myself, I say to all others en- 
gaged in teaching, be iir earnest. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



TEif years ago, Mr. J. S. Benman, then the 
Superintendent of Common Schools for 
Tompkins' County, N. Y., devised a plan 
for county gatherings of teachers, of from one 
to three weeks each, for instruction from able 
Kod efficient teachers, and for mutual improve- 
ment. On the fourth day of April, 1848, this 
plan was successfully carried into operation by 
the assemblage of nearly one hundred teachers, 
at Ithica, N. Y., and the organization of the first 
Teachers' Institute held in the United States. 



Since that period these Institutes have been 
established in many of the counties of New York* 
Ohio, a^d several other states ; also in Canada. 
In several places the teachers thus meet semi- 
annually, spring and fall, while in other coun- 
ties only one Institute is held during the year, 
and that one in the autumn, just before the 
opening of the winter schools. During the past 
year, no state in the Union has had as many In- 
stitutes as Ohio. The teachers there are active^ 
and wide awake for improvement. 
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A few weeks since we had the pleasure of be- 
ing present, for a few days, at an Institute in 
Western New York. It was attended bj some 
mghtj teachers. From our former experience 
in these meetings, and what we have recently 
witnessed, we are still conyinced that when prop- 
erly conducted, the knowledge which teachers 
may thus derive, in the short space of one or two 
weeks, is of the greatest service to them in the 
discharge of the duties of their vocation. 

From a circular recently received, we learn 
that the Fond du Lao County Teachers* Associ- 
ation' held a meeting of one week, at Oeresco, 
Wise., in October last. About sixty members 
were in attendance. We are pleased to hear of 
these educational movements ; for wherever 
teachers are active in holding associations and 
Institutes, Jbhere may always be found good 
schools. 



Thk New York Teacher has made its ap- 
pearance. It is published monthly, under the 
direction of the " New York State Teachers' As- 
sociation,'* edited by twelve practical teachers, 
chosen by that body, who reside in di£ferent sec- 
tions of the state. These editors have placed it 
under the immediate supervision of a resident 
editor— Mr. T. W. Valentine, Albany, N. Y.— 
at which place the periodical is published. It is 
octavo, containing thirty-two pages per month, 
price $1 00 a year. 

This periodical is designed to be a medium of 
publishing communications from teachers and 
others on the subjects connected with education, 
and those interested in sustaining it are invited 
to furnish contributions as well as subscriptions. 
We sincerely hope the teachers of the Empire 
State will take hold of this work with energy, 
and make it the best educational journal in the 
Union. 

" The Massachusetts Teacher" has long been 
a most valuable organ for teachers. " The Ohio 
Journal of Education," now one year old, does 
honor to the teachers of the Buckeye State. 
" The New York Teacher," began its existence 
with the number for October last, and we are 
happy to learn that the teachers in several coun- 
ties of the state have already taken hold of the 
enterprise with a commendable zeal. 

In looking over the past history of educational 
journals in different states, we have often felt 
deep regret and mortification at the apathy that 
teachers have heretofore manifested on this sub- 



ject, which, above all others, should most deeply 
interest them. Why will teachers thus neglect 
their own interests? The farmer supports his 
journal ; so does the merchant, the mechanic, the 
artist, the physician, the lawyer, the minister, 
the man of science, the politician — all support 
their papers and journals, and reviews; and 
shall he who is to lay the foundation for emi- 
nence in all of these callings, he who is to sow 
the seed for the whole future life, be indifferent 
in regard to the diffusion of knowledge relative 
to his calling, than which there is no calling of 
more vital importance to society. Shall he, we " 
ask, look with indifference upon the journal 
which is established to aid him in the discharge 
of his duties ? Teachers of the Empire State ! 
let it not thus be said of you. 



December formerly was the tenth month in 
the year, hence its name ; decern, ten — Decem- 
ber, tenth month. At the time the present names 
were given to the months, the year commenced 
in the spring — an appropriate period to begin the 
year. Then the new year and new life of the 
vegetable kingdom, and the renewed vigor of the 
animal kingdom all began at once. December is 
the time of the shortest days and the longest 
nights — the darkest month of all the year. 

Christmas Day, the 25th of December, has 
been observed from an early period, in memory 
of the birth of Christ, hence its name. 

Christmas Eve is the evening preceding 
Christmas, and in former days the celebration 
of this season began at this time. 



Xitirttrii -Jlntins. 

NioHT Thouohts on Lifej Deaths and Immortality. By 
Edward Young, LL.D. With a Memoir of the Author, 
a critical view of his writings, and explanatory nute*, 
by James Robert Boyd. 8vo ; 516 pages. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York ; H. W. Derby & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

We were so well pleased with Prof. Boyd's treatment 
ot Milton's Paradise Lost, that we felt assured his notes 
must prove a valuable addition to Young's Night Thought^ 
and in this we have not been disappointed. HoweTer, 
Young does not afibrd as extensive a field for explanatory 
notes as Milton, yet it has many historical allusions, cb> 
scnrities, intricacies, .^nd recondite truths, which, to moat 
readers, require elucidation. These Prof. Boyd has tup- 
plied with good Judgment and taste. This work is print* 
ed on excellent pax)er, vrith plain type, and is every way 
worthy to stand side by side with the same author's edi* 
tion of Milton. It wonld be better for the world weijp 
these two works read more. 
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Trx Sinotno Bibo; or, Progressive Music Reader. De- 
signed to Facilitate the Introduction of Vocal Music into 
Schools and Academies. By W. B. Bradbury. Pub- 
liahed by Newman and Ivison, New York. Also by 
Griggs & Co., Chicago ; Moore &, Anderson, Cincinnati ; 
Irison & Co., Auburn ; ItfcFarren, Detroit. 

Tlie design of this work is explained in the title, but the 
admirable plan by which this design i« to be accom- 
plished is developed only in the pages of the work itself. 
In the arrangement of the work, Prof. B. has followed his 
BOW mode of interweaving the elements with pleasing 
songs, which has proved so successful in his large classes 
in this city. His plan of illustrating Transposition, and 
the Chromatic jlcale, by new diagrams, called a ** Musical 
Ladder," is the most ingenious, simple, and comprehen- 
sire arrangement we ever saw. By this means the whole 
sabject is presented to the eye in such a manner, as to be 
eomprehended at a glance ; so that the songs in the keys 
of sharps and flats become as simple as those in the nat- 
ural key. The Singing Bird is no mere compilation ; ev- 
ery part of it bears the evidence of study and labor on 
the part of the author ; hnd a very large portion of the 
work is composed of new words and original music. For 
. the ase of schools it has no equal ; either in the adapta- 
tion of its plan, music, words, or variety. 

Dilia's Doctobs ; or, A Glance Behind the Scenes. By 
Hannah Gardner Creamer. 12mo ; 262 pages. Pub- 
hshed by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 

This work conveys many wholesome truths, under the 
form of satirical comment on prevailing social customs. 
Delia is a nervous young lady in a country village, who 
believes she is afflicted with various ailments, and after 
pUtdng herself under the care of various physicians, and 
those of difierent schools, she is at length cured, through 
the influence of a strong-minded female friend, by a 
faithful adherence to the laws of health in diet, exercise, 
and employment of time. The work will afford amuse- 
ment as well as useful lessons in regard to habits in home 
life. 

I Chaiuctsbs UNVXII.KD; or, "I knew you would like 
him." Bv Sarah Emery Saymore. 12mo, 300 pages. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

"The Pure Pleasure of Pure Minds," is the subject of 
this volume. A young lady in high life is brought from 
affluence and indolence to poverty, suddenly, and there 
ieazns the pleasures in industry «nd intellectual pursuits 
of pore minds. It is written in an easy style, while a fas- 
cinating charm pervades the whole work. Its lessons arc 
mch as tend to true motives in Hfe, and to happiness. 

Nkwsan'S Natubal Hxstobt Fob Schools is the 
name of a series of works on Physiology, Anatomy, and 
Hygiene. By John B. Newman, M.D. LL.D. The plan 
of the series is to divest the subject as much as possible 
ftom technical terms, and to define, at once, the two 
great forces in the animal kingdom — the Life Power, and 
Destructive Power — and from this point to explain the 
<n^anic functions in a clear and direct manner, at the 
>ame time investing the subject with new interest The 
SecoAd Book in this series-~7^A« Frindples of Physiology ; 
with Anatomy, and the Laws of Hygiene — is now ready. 
"^u is adapted as a reading-book, as well as a Manual 
for Recitation. It developes the great principles of the 



science, together with many of their practical appKea- 
tioDS. It is illustrated with several colored Lithographic 
Plates, and numerous wood engravings. Teachers ot 
schools will find here a work adapted to their use. Even 
the common reader, wl^9 desires to obtain a knowledge 
of the human system, and of the Laws of Health, may 
peruse it with profit and interest. 12mo; 187 pages, 
Published by Daniel Burgess & Co., 60 John Street, New 
York. 

Putnam's SKKX-MoifT]xi.T Libbabt for Travelers and 
the Fireside, continues to present its cheap and useful 
reading for the million. Among its latest volumes are 
the "Eagle Pass; or. Life on the Border." By Con 
Montgomery — ** Further Walks and Talks of an Ameri- 
can Farmer in England." By Fred. L. Olmsted— '* A 
Book for a Comer." Second series. By Leigh Hunt. 

Ths EagU Pa$$ is descriptive of scenes on the frontier 
borders of Texas, and portrays life in that remote stHte. ^ 
This lady author wields a bold and vigorous pen, and her 
work will be read. She is severe, at times, in her con- 
demnation of public men, and public apathy, and speaks 
plainly of our Indian Policy, and the relations ^vith Mex- 
ico. 

WaUi$ and TaJka of an American Farmer in England, 
will need no recommendation to those who read the first 
series, published last February. Those who have yet 
both to read, will find them very interesting in descrip- 
tions of life in England. 

Leigh Hunt has done service to literature by his criti- 
cal essays, and agreeable chsit, and sparkling style. His 
** Book for a Comer" is one of this class of his works, and 
contains very entertaining extracts from various authors 
and critical remarks. 

Smith's Quabto Gkoobapht has just been revised, 
with new maps, and the statistics according to the last 
census. The changes in our country are so rapid, that 
new maps, and a new Geography even, are required every 
ten years. In the work now before us, we believe all the 
important changes are represented; in ^ther words, it 
represents the geography of the world as it is now. The 
quarto form of geography we think admirably adapted to . 
the wants of nine tenths of our schools. It contains all 
the important and leading features of the study, and is 
convenient and cheap. Published by Daniel Burgess it, 
Co., 60 John Street, New York. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, have just issued some- 
thing novel in the way of Primers for Children. " The 
Illustrated French and English Primer;" *'The Illustrated 
Spanish and English Primer ;" '* The Illustrated German 
and English Primer," are their several titles. How far 
these will contribute toward instructing the little juve- 
niles in these three languages, we do not pretend to say ; 
but we are sure they will love the pretty pictures with 
which they are so profusely illustrated. 

"Thb Illustbatbd Family Krrpsaxe," by J. S. 
Taylor, 143 Nassau Street, New York, is a very appropri- 
ate volume for a Holiday Present. 

Thb Knickbbbockbb commences a new volume with 
next month. See prospectus on cover. 
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ASSEMBLED AT THE CLOSING HOUR. 



By 6. F. fioot 
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1. As - sem - bled at the clos - ing hour, W^c'i ^e a - while must part, 
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2. 'Tis by His good - Dess we are led With - in these fa - vored walls ; 
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A aong of praise to God we pour, With mel • o • dy of hetrt 




And cv - ery foot - step here we tread, Thy good - ness still re - calls. 
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3. Oh, while we here our time ennploy, 
Permit us to improve 
In useful knowledge, and enjoy 
The tokens of thy lo^e. 



4. In kindness, when we separate. 
Regard our tender prayer ; 
And let us, when again we meet, 
A Father's blessing share. 
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1. Come and sing a raer - ry song. Wake the cheer - ful glee, Now the joy 

2. En - vy, an - ger, hence a - way, E - vil pas - sions flee ; Why should we 
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we, oh, hap - - py, hap - py 
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hap - py, hap - py we. 



• From the " Acadbht VocALiirr," by permissioiL 
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THE NEW YEAR'S THRESHOLD. 



BT J. T. HEADLEY. 



THB threshold of a New Year is a paus- 
ing spot in man's existence, where he 
can scan the past and ponder the 
future. Up to this threshold the Old 
Tear comes, and, gazing for a moment on 
the future, which it can not enter, it turns 
away to lie down with the years that have 
already marched round the earth. As we 
look on its retiring form, we see its giant 
shadow flung over the past, as it slowly 
sinks into its grave, to wait its resurrec- 
tion with " the years beyond the flood." 

While we look and muse, the New Year 
approaches fresh from the hand of Time, 
with its brow unscarred and unwrinkled 
by the months that must leave their fur- 
rows there ; and with an eye bright with 
the light of hope and promise, extends its 
welcome hand to the weary generations 
that come to meet it. 

Say what men will of life, the voice of 
the New Year is cheerful and <jongratula- 
tory. The Old Year is sad with memo- 
ries; the New, cheerful with hope; and 
with the same spirit and the same cheer- 
fulness do we extend the hand to our 
friends, and echo its voice of congratula- 
tion, reiterate its words of promise. There 
is " a time to weep, and a time to laugh," 
and if one spot in our existence is more 
proper than any other for the former, it is 
when we bury the Old Year. 

The monuments that line its pathway 
stand over lost friends, disappointed hopes, 
and broken promises. There is also the 
good that could have been done, and was 
not ; the error committed that can never 
be recalled ; the pleasure we received gone 
with the objects that created it ; and the 
hours that we squandered, lost beyond the 
power of redemption ; and why should we 
not be sad ? But as we turn to the New 
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Year, we may smile at its words of en- 
couragement. Its lap is full of blessings, 
and life again oflers us the power of ac- 
complishing good. 

With our animosities buried, our error* 
regretted and repented of, we may start 
with fresh resolutions and fresh encourage- 
ments. We can, if we will, help the 
weary, feed the hungry, cheer the lonely- 
hearted, brighten the hut of poverty, and 
turn the erring and the wicked to paths of 
truth and happiness. The warm grasp of 
those we love tells of the pleasures of 
friendship that are in store, while the glad 
countenances about us are but indices of 
the blessings with which the year prom- 
ises to strew our way. These gifls are to 
be taken to our bosoms with hope, in or- 
der to strengthen us for the struggles we 
are to enter upon. 

Cheerful hope is as powerful an ally as 
stem resolve, in accomplishing good both 
to ourselves and others ; therefore, let the 
heart brighten up with the encouraging 
words the New Year whispers in our ears. 
Besides, the plans of Deity are to move 
on toward their consummation, and we 
are reserved to aid their progress, and re- 
ceive in our own hearts the reward of 
dicing good. The weary earth staggers 
blindly on in its path, yet each year 
breaks one of the links of its fetters, 
lightens up one new star in its heaven, 
and sends it one step farther on toward 
the paradise it lost. All hail, then, the 
New Year, with its untried scenes and new 
experiences ! 

Still it is with thoughtful feelings we 

should cast our eye before us. The great 

things of this life do not happen in cycles 

I but in single years. In a single year the 

' flood swept the world, and a new year 
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■' ^ alarming to the outwari 

■ ' --'/y uproar of battle ; the sound 

^ ^ (fmies ; the terror of the ad- 

■ .^sirlJiliiake; and aJl the din and 

•■ ' ';^i>utwaiii life, are not, after all, the 

,',^nitie9 of life. The changes that 

I'^t to arreat thought, and awaken emo- 

-~ unobtrusive and noiselea 



,.■" .^utssing treath. The Old Year dies with- 

, f'^iioui a struggle, and the New Year is bora 

■■J''^,. /in silence. We see not the threshold over 
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iiii.iiuiit here; that 
ii-i.jiit but change." 
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rt^j<*'"p/- successive days and nights, 
L *'*^(e sunshine and storm. Every 
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'^i/^V'th "" '^ femUy of worlds, is 
'Dfi 0°**"'^ through die heavens with 
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r, to — God alone knows 
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"rf^a stars — those bright records of the 
l^f that seem to retain the same place 
ftciB flg^ '*' ^8* — ^'s *l80 in motion, and 
^h year approach nearer fulfillment of 
llieir destiny. The whole universe, like a 
linglc tifh, is probably in motion, and, 
jifce a single engine, striking continually 
for the fulfillment of the plans of its Crea- 
Uit, From this law of change man is not 
esempt. His body is not the same for 
two successive hours ; his whole life ia a 
history of changes, the last of which re- 
moves him beyond observation. 

Ute greatest erente ot life are not 



which we step, or the r 
which we are to enter. l*he change tliat 
passes over us with the new life that ia 
begun, as well as the change that has 
passed over all the plans of Deity from 
their progress, are not seen, and can not 
he felt, unless the soul will stop to think 
of itself, and of the life that is fluctuating 
around it. 

The New Year also should remind us 
that the number of years is limited, and 
their solemn revolution is soon to cease. 
Soon the archangel who stands and gawa 
on the dial's iace, which yonder stands 
before the Sun of Righteousness, uid 

Tlmei, HUDM. Tnn. deitlnlei, 

And ilowly nmnbBn o^er Iba mlgtaty ejcW 

shall see the last ray that foils on " tie 
gnomon of Time," and seizing bis truiD' 
pet, and sending its rapid blast over the 
earth, shall swear that " Time ahatl be no 
longer." 

The threshold of the New Year is a 
thoughtful place, fiill of hope and promiw, 
but full of reflection, too. It bids mui 
" throw empires away and be blamelesa," 
but none squander his hours. I asked an 
aged man, with hoary locks, as he Blood 
trembling between two years, what wis 
Time^ "Time," he replied, "is thewerp 
of life : oh ! tell the young and gay to 
well !" — Selected. 



Wit and Judgmekt. — Wit ia bmsb- 
xid, judgment timber ; the one giveatbe 

greatest flame, the other yields the msl 

durable heat; and both meeting makethi! 

beat fire. — Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Plais Truth. — One of the sublimest 

things in the world, is pl^n truth ! — Jv'- 
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GEYSERS' IN ICELAND. 



FT SPRINGS exist in various parts of 
the world, more commonly in the 
vicinity of volcanoes, though they are 
not confined lb these localities. They are 
found upon the slopes of Etna and Vesu- 
vius, in the volcanic regions of Central and 
South America, in the Azores and Java ; 
but in the greatest numbers, and with the 
mostreraarkablefeatures, in Iceland. There 
they are called geysers — raging fountains. 
Within a circuit of two miles, in sight 
of Mount Hecia, more than two hundred 



of 



boilin 



iprjiigs may be seen. 
The basin of the Great Geyser is of an 
ovrI figure, about thirty feet across, with 
a caldron at the bottom some six or seven 
feet in diameter, and many feet deep. 
Biis is usually filled with clear water, with 
a temperature of 180". 

While near this, sometimes a subterra- 
nean sound may be heard, resembling that 
made by a volcano during an eruption. 
Then a slight, tremulous motion is per- 
ceived on the rim of the fountain ; soon 
large bubbles of steam rise and burst, 
throwing up boiling water several feet 
higli. A heavier noise below follows, and 
there shoots up suddenly a column of 
water to the height of a Itundred feet, dis- 
persing at the summit into a dazzling white 
loam. After a brief period s column of 



steam bursts forth with a loud, roarii^ 
noise, which is followed -by another col- 
umn of water. In a few minutes the 
fountain ^ain resumes its tranquil state. 

"The column of water always rises per- 
pendicular into the air, and the waters in- 
variably overflow on the same side of the 
basin, which it is best to avoid at all times. 
They run over on the other side, it is true, 
but in irregular streams, of slender vol- 
ume, which are so little dangerous that 
one can stand at forty paces from them in 
perfect safety during the most violent 
eruptions. The explosions are always 
preceded by a low rumbling, which is no 
sooner heard than one must hasten to the 
appointed spot at once, as the eruption 
follows immediately. The waters do not 
always spout into the sir, and to witness 
a fine explosion, the traveler must some- 
times wait for several days. 

" For fear of missing An explosion, it is 
customary to watch during the whole 
night. 1 1 sat beneath my tent, or in 
front of it, listening with stretched atten- 
tion for the signs 1 had been told to ex- 
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pect. Toward midnight 1 heard a few 
dull sounds, like those of a distant can- 
non, and, rushing from the tent, I waited 
for the subterranean rumblings. I could 
hardly defend myself from a paroxysm of 
fear. It is no slight thing to be alone, at 
midnight, in such a scene. 

"The low rumblings were repeated 
thirteen times at very short intervals, the 
basin overflowed afler each noise, and 
nearly emptied itself of its waters, the 
sounds appearing to proceed from their 
Tiolent ebullition, rather than from any 
subterranean commotion. In a minute 
and a half the whole was over. The water 
no longer overflowed the basin and caldron, 
which remained nearly full; and, disap- 
pointed in every respect, I returned to my 
tent. This phenomenon was repeated 
every two or three hours; but I heard 
nothing further during my first watch, nor 
all the next day and night. 

" At last, after waiting till the second 
day of my sojourn among the Geysers, 
the long desired explosion took place. 
When the first dull sounds, announcing the 
event, were heard, I hurried to the spot, 
and as the waters boiled over as usual, 
and the noise died away, I thought I was 
doomed to disappointment again ; but the 
last tones were just expiring when the 
explosion suddenly took place. I have 
really no words to do justice to this mag- 
nificent spectacle, which once to behold in 
a lifetime is enough. 

"It infinitely surpassed all my expecta- 
tions. The waters were spouted with 
great power and volume; column rising 
above column, as if each was bent on out- 
stripping the others. After I had recov- 
ered, in some degree, from my first aston- 
ishment, I looked roun^ at the tent : how 
small, how diminutive it seemed, com- 
pared to those pillars of water ! And yet 
it was nearly twenty feet high ; but tent 
might have been piled on tent; yes, five 
or six, one above the other, would not 
have reached the elevation of these jets. 
The largest of these I think I can aQirm 
to have risen, at least, to the height of a 
hundred feet, and to have been three or 
four feet in diameter. 

" Fortunately, I had looked at my watch 
when the first rumbling was heard, and by 



the calculation made when it was ov^r, 
found that it lasted nearly four minutes 
the actual outbreak occupying more than 
half of that time. When this wonderful 
scene was ended, I went to examine the 
basin and caldron. The water had entirely 
disappeared from the basin, into which I 
entered, and walked close up to the cal- 
dron, and found the waters had also sunk 
there to the depth of seven or eight feet, 
though they were still boiling and bub- 
bling with great violence. I tasted the 
water; it had no unpleasant flavor, and 
can contain but little sulphur. The steam 
is also free from sulphurous smell. 
"In order to ascertain how long it would 
be before the basin and caldron were full 
again, I returned to the spot every thirty 
minutes, and found that for the first hour 
I could still stand within the basin; but 
at my next visit, the caldron was com- 
pletely filled, and on the point of running 
over. 

" After the expiration of two hours, the 
basin was nearly full to the brim, and I 
was standing near it, when the water be- 
came violently agitated agai!i, and the dis- 
tant rumblings were once more heard. I 
had barely time to spring back, when the 
jets burst forth. They continued to play as 
long as the sounds lasted, and were fuller 
than those of the former explosion, which 
was perhaps in consequence of their heigiit 
being less. Afler the eruption the basin 
and caldron were about as full as they 
were before. 

"I had now witnessed two explosions 
of the geyser, and felt amply compensated 
for all my watchfulness. But I was so 
fortunate as to see two other outbreaks, 
which varied a little from the former ones. 
During the three nights and two days 
which I spent in the immediate vicinity of 
these wonderful springs, I watched with 
the closest attention for every minute par- 
ticular of their outbreaks, of which I saw 
five in all ; and I must declare, that the 
descriptions of these springs, which I had 
read in various books, are by no means 
correct. For instance, I never heard any 
greater uproar than what I have already 
mentioned, and never felt any symptom 
of an earthquake, although, during one ex- 
plosion, I put my ear to the ground. 
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" All the hot springs worthy of notice, 
lie within a circle of eight or nine hundred 
paces. They are situated in the comer of 
an extensive plain at the foot of a hill, 
behind which arises a chain of mountains. 
The valley is well grown with grass, ex- 
cepting in the immediate vicinity of the 
springs, where the vegetation is somewhat 
thinner. Huts are plentifully scattered 
about, and the nearest could not have been 
more than seven or eight hundred paces 
from the springs. There is one spring 
which leaps perpetually, but only to the 
height of three or four feet; some only 
boil and roar." 

There are many other boiling springs in 
Iceland, but those described in the above 
extract are the most remarkable, and pre- 
sent the most singular and interesting phe- 
nomena. 
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NEW YEAR SALUTATION. 

BT MRS. E. M. OT7THRIE. 

A HAPPT New Year, gentle friends . 

We fear no boding sorrow ; 
A well-spent past sweet Memory blends 

With prospects of to-morrow, 
And One above our pathway b^nds. 

Who guards the " falling sparrow. * 

A happy New Year ! with onr souls 

Together fondly blending, 
As wave with wave together rolls 

When oceanward they're bending, 
So, as Affection's flower unfolds. 

Are hearts to union tending. 

A happy New Year ! glowing bright 

With promises of pleasure. 
With brilliant joys, and pure delight. 

With blessings in full measure ; 
No sorrow hath the power to blight 

The hopes we fondly treasure. 

A happy New Year may this be, 
All other years transcending ; 

Our hearts are one, our spirits free. 
To peaceful realms ascending ; 

If thus, why should this year not be 
All happy to its ending ? 



BEING SOMEBODY. 

BT ELIZA A. CHASE. 

j( /^OME, William, you will go with us 

I . this afternoon," said James Grey 

^ to his cousin. 

" No, James ; and I have already given 
you my reasons for refusing," was the 
reply. 

" A fig for such reasons ! You can't 
aflbrd the time ! Why, man— or boy, 
rather, for you, will never be a man — what 
is one aflemoon, that you are so afraid of 
spending it 1" 

" Much, very much, James. I have a 
difficult plan almost completed, and wish 
to finish it while the idea is fresh in my 
mind." 

" That everlasting plea again. Some old 
machinery, enough to puzzle the brain of 
Archimedes himself. Are you going to 
invent perpetual motion? I do declare, 
William Grey, you are enough to provoke 
the patience of a saint. Forever moping 
over plans, diagrams, and models, and 
heathenish machinery, that would make 
one think your room a pagan temple. I 
expect you will apply for a patent for an 
improvement in the car of Juggernaut. 
But it is of no use to talk to you, for you 
are 'joined to your idols.' 

" I would try to be somebody," he pet- 
ishly continued, as he turned toward the 
door. 

" Would you, James?" was the quiet 
reply of William. " Well, I am, trying 
to be somebody." 

" You take a strange way for it though. 
Here you are shut up in this dismal room, 
night after night, never enjoying a harm- 
less trick with the rest of us, or giving 
yourself any of the indulgences that make 
life pleasant. Even a holiday makes no 
difference with you. One would think 
you love the very sight of the tools and 
workshop, for you have them forever with 
you." 

" Don't get excited, James," said Wil- 
liam, smiling. "Come, be serious now. 
Do I neglect any of my duties? Do I 
not perform as much labor and succeed as 
well in my trade as any of you? And as 
for enjoyment, no one loves pleasure be^ 
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ter than I do. I should enjoy a sail with 
you this afternoon very much, but I can 
not indulge myself, for my means of im- 
provement are limited, and but little of 
my time can I call my own. 

" James, we are machinists, causing gross, 
material substances to assume shapes of 
beauty and fitness, under the mysterious 
supremacy of our wills. Some call this a 
low, a common business, a mechanical 
operation, but it is not so. There is a 
mental power to which matter must bow, 
and there is nothing higher than to elevate 
and ennoble our conceptions, so as to make 
this plastic matter subservient to the best 
interests of man. It is thus improvements 
are made. First, the ideal, then the cor- 
responding outward form. Now, in my 
mind there is shadowed forth, though 
dimly — " 

" Save me from such learned inflictions," 
exclaimed James. "I have no taste fot 
what I can not understand. Well, Wil- 
liam, be a dreamer if you please, I am for 
active life and its pleasures. Hurrah for 
our sail, and good-by to the second 
Fulton !" 

" Poor James ! A mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water," said William, as he 
closed the door and resumed his employ- 
ment. 

"Where's Willi" cried several voices, 

as James joined his comrades in the street. 

" Oh, in his room, of course, calculating 

how much beetle power it will take to 

draw an acorn up an ant-hill." 

" Couldn't you prevail on him to 
come 1 He is one of the best rowers we 
have." 

"Prevail on him! No, you might as 
well try to prevail on an oyster to leave 
his shell ! I was really vexed with him, 
and gave a short piece of my mind. 1 
told him, at length, I would try to be 
somebody," said James, lighting his cigar 
and twirling his .cane after the most ap- 
proved fashion. 

"Good!" said Harry Gilbert, "I am 
glad you showed your spirit. William 
is a good-hearted fellow, if he is so full of 
oddities, and it may perhaps start him 
from is burrow. But what did he say ?" 

" Oh, after arguing the matter awhile he 
went off into a learned dissertation, in the 



midst of which I made my escape. Bis 
' conceptions' and ' ideals' were too much 
for me. He never will be any body in 
the world, that's the long and short of it." 
James and William Grey were cousins, 
and were both apprentices in a machine 
shop, where various kinds of machinery 
were made. James, as may be inferred 
by the foregoing conversation, looked upon 
his employment as a necessary evil. To 
him it was mere manual labor, a given 
number of blows, a requisite degree of 
heat, a certain expenditure of strength, in 
a word, it was toil in its most literal sense. 

William, on the contrary, viewed it with 
the eye of an artist. There was not 
merely the rough iron to be molded into 
some uncared-for machine, but, as he had 
told James, a plastic material, assuming 
beauty by the will of man. He studied, 
therefore, not only the mechanical part of 
his trade, but his inventive genius was ex- 
cited. Curiosity led him to examine the 
uses and peculiar adaptation of the machi- 
nery he made, till at length his active 
mind suggested various improvements.. 

All his leisure time was employed in 
the construction of models, and his room 
might have been taken for a miniature 
patent-office. The last year of his appren- 
ticeship was nearly at its close, and Wil- 
liam had not only improved, but had in- 
vented several really useful designs. 

Looking over a paper one day, he read 
an offer of a prize of a thousand dollars 
for the best model for a peculiar kind of 
machinery to be used in a cotton factory. 

" Why should I not try ?" said William. 

He understood what was wanted, and, 
day after day did he study intensely on 
the subject. At length he grasped the 
idea, and it was the model of this upon 
which he was at work when James urged 
him to join the sailing party. 

Late at night his cousin returned, weary 
with pleasure, and found him sitting at the 
table, a sealed package before him, his 
cheeks flushed, an unusual brightness in 
his eye, and a peculiar expression on his 
countenance. 

About a week after this, a gentleman 
knocked at the door. It was opened by 
James, who was then alone. 

" I wish to see Mr. Grey," said the 
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stnuiger, glancing with a smile at the 
peculiar decorations of the room. 

" My name is Grey," returned James, 
placing a chair for the guest. 

" Allow me to congratulate you on your 
success, Mr. Grey," said the gentleman, 
pointing to a counterpart of the model 
which stood upon the table. 

^My success! I do not understand 
you, sir," said James. 

" Are you not Mr. Grey, the inventor 
of this delicate and important machinery 1" 

" I am Mr. Grey, but I am not an in- 
ventor of any thing," returned James, some- 
what bitterly. "Here is the fortunate 
person, my cousin, William Grey," he 
continued, as William entered. 

" I rejoice in your success, young man," 
said the stranger to William. "Your 
plan has met the entire approbation of the 
committee, of which I am one. My name 
is Wilson, and I am authorized to pay you 
the thousand dollars, and also to advance 
you another thousand on condition that you 
superintend the erection of the works to 
be established." 

William was astonished, overwhelmed, 
and after expressing his thanks, added, " I 
am yet an apprentice, and my time will 
not expire within some three months. 
After that I will accept your offer, if you 
will wait till then." 

"An apprentice !" said Mr. Wilson. 
"How then, let me ask you, have yoif 
obtained such a knowledge of mechanics ?" 

" By saving my leisure moments, joined 
to a love of my business as involving some 
of the best interests of man." 

Six months from that time saw William 
in a responsible office, with a high salary, 
and the patentee of several useful inven- 
tions, while James was a journeyman 
laborer with twenty-five dollars a month. 

" Well, James," said Harry Gilbert, a 
short time after, " William is somebody 
after all." 

" Yes," returned James, " I think we 
judged him wrongly, once. I would give 
all I have in the world to live over my 
apprentice life. These leisure moments 
are what make the man after all, Harry !" 
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Wb may give advice, but wc can not 
give conduct. 



BENEFITS OP NEWSPAPERS IN A FAMILY. 

HENRY Ward Bebcher says: "In no 
other way can so much, so varied, so 
useful information be imparted, and 
under circumstances so favorable for edu- 
cating the child's mind, as through a ju- 
dicious, well-conducted newspaper. 

'^ To live in a village was once to be 
shut up and contracted. But now a man 
may be a hermit and yet a cosmopolite. 
He may live in the forest, walking miles 
to a post-office, having a mail but once a 
week, and yet he shall be found as familiar 
with the liv^ing world as the busiest actor 
in it ; for the newspaper is a spy-glass by 
which he brings near the most distant 
things ; a microscope by which he leisurely 
examines the most minute ; an ear-tnim. 
pet, by which he collects and brings within 
his hearing all that is said and done all 
over the earth ; a museum full of curiosi- 
ties; a picture-gallery full of living 
pictures from real life, drawn not on 
canvas, but with printer's ink on paper. 

" The newspaper is a great collector, a 
great traveler, a great lecturer. It is t^e 
common people's encyclopedia ; the lyoe- 
um, the college !" 

The influence of a good paper upon th# 
minds of a family of children can hardly 
be estimated ; certainly not compared with 
the cost of the paper itself. It is a uni- 
versal fact asserted by teachers, and oth- 
ers who have made observations on this 
subject, that children who have access to 
useful newspapers, at home, are better 
spellers, better readers, and understand 
what they read better ; they ^tain a prac- 
tical knowledge of geography and history 
more readily, make better grammarians, 
and write better compositions, and, in 
short, are more intelligent, and learn 
faster than children brought up in a family 
without the enjoyment of such reading. 

Children are interested in newspapers, 
because j;hey read about many things with 
which they are familiar. Often, too, they 
will read a paper, because it comes new to 
them, every week, or every month, when 
they would not open a book. We can- 
didly believe that' a good newspaper is 
worth a quarter's sdbooling to every 
child. 
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UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

THE Patent Office at Washington is the 
depository for the models of such in- 
ventions as ore patented in the United 
States. Ita contents display, in an emi- 
nent degree, the inventive and ingenious 
character of our countrymen. There may 
be seen models of machines for almost' 
every purpose — plows, harrows, rakes, 
boes, forks, saws, hammers, knives, axes, 
locks, guns, pens, spinning- jennies, looms, 
sewing-machines, coffee-mills, water-wheels, 
com-shellers, threshing-machines, stump- 
removera, reaping-machines, mowers, lo- 
TOmotives, steam-boilers, telegraphs, print- 
ing-presses, and thousands of other arti- 
cles, embracing implements and utensils 
used in every trade and occupatioa of r 

When a person has invented any ina- 
ehinery, or implement of art, which he 
believes would be useful, and for which 
he thinks there will be an extensive de- 
mand, he desires to secure to himself the 
sole right of selling it. By this means he 
hopes to obtain a remuneration for his 
toils in inventing it, and perhaps, also, 
great wealth. Accordingly, he constructs 
a model of it, which he sends to the Patent 
Office, accompanied with a description, 
specifying what he claims as his invention, 
tud an application for a patent. 

There are six examiners, with eix assist 
ants, at the Patent Office, whose duty it 
is to examine such models and applica- 
tions, to ascertain whether they possess 
any thing new, that is worthy of a patent, 
if it be found that something so nearly like 
it has been previously patented that the 
claim can not be allowed, the machine ' 
next carefully examined to discover 
whether it comprehends any other feature 
or combination, than the one described in 
(he application, which would justify the 
granting of letters-patent. 

Should any thing patentable be 
discovered, the papers are returned to the 
^plicant, with such suggestions as 
assist him in mending them, and properly 
modifying his claim. But if nothing 
patentable be discovered, the application 
is at once rejected, and the necessary re 
sons given. However, even after such 
rejection, the applicant has the privilege 



of amending his papers and macbioery, if 
he thinks it best, and to present an amend- 
ed or new claim In the United States, 
one patent covers every State in the 
Union, and for it the patentee is required 
to pay the moderate fee of thirty dollars. 




The history of the Patent Office would 
be a history of the progress of mechanio 
arts in this country. During some years 
there are from one to two thousand appli- 
cations seot in for patents. But a very 
large proportion of these are rejected from 
want of novelty or merit. In 1848 there 
were 968, and in 1849, more than 1,400 
applications thus rejected. 

In every section of our country may be 
found worthy and ingenious men, whose 
enci^ies are directed toward inventions 
and improvements in the arts. Many of 
these are not sufficiently informed of what 
has already been done in the particular 
department to which their attention is 
directed, to avoid the track already beaten, 
hence, these are subjected to disappoint- 
ment, loss of time, and money. Swd 
Thomas Ewbatik, in his report as Com- 
missioner of Patents, made in 1850, "No 
greater boon could be conferred on invenfr. 
ors than an annual volume or two devoted 
to the publication of descriptions and 
drawings of inventions patented. For 
the want of such a work, an incalculable 
amount of intellectual and physical effort 
has been wasted within the last twenty 
, years." 
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THE Seal of Iowa contains the following 
simple device ; An eagle in the atti- 
tude of flight, grasping in its talons a 
bow, and hoIdiDg an arrow in its beak. It 
has no motto. 

Iowa is one of the youngest statea in 
the UnioQ. JVithin the memory of many 
of our readers, it was but a vast wilder- 
ness, the home of the red man and wild 
lieaiste. It was settled at Durlin^ton, in 
ISSS. However, some miners had dis- 
covered lead at Dubuque, and commenced 
mining there a few years previous to this. 
In 1838 it was oi^anized as a territory; 
and admitted into the Union, as a statet in 
1845. During this year Florida and Tex- 
OS were also adnaitted — a greater number 
of new states than had been formed in any 
other year since the first adoption of our 

The State of Iowa lies west of the Mis- 
Hijsippi River, and extends from it to the 
Missouri. It is bounded on the north by 
the Minnesota Territory, and Houth by the 



State of Missouri. It is about 370 miles 
long, from east to west, and about 200 
miles in breadth ; containing 50,914 square 
miles. Prairie predominates in this state. 
These are variously covered; some are 
clothed with thicli grass, others with shrubs. 
The mai^ns of streams are thickly tint- 
bered. 

This state is rapidly progressing in pop- 
ulation. Besides the numerous emigrants 
from the eastern states, it has been a re- 
gion of uncommon attraction for foreign- 
era. Norway, Denmark, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Ireland and England, have ^1 con- 
tributed largely toward its settlement 
The stat« mainly owes ita prosperity to its 
^rieultural resources. Its fine prairies 
are easily converted to cultivation, while 
its natural pastures afford excellent facili- 
ties for raising cattle, sheep, etc. The soil 
is fertile and very productive, and conge- 
nial to the grains and fruiu of the temp» 
rate climates. It is also rich in minenls 
— lead, zinc, ^d iron. The lead mines of 
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Dubuque are probably the most valuable 
in the world. Ten thousand miners could 
find employment there. 

The capital of this state is Iowa City, 
situated on the east bank of the Iowa 
Eiver, about sixty miles north of its junc- 
tion with the Red Cedar River. Its pop- 
ulation is about 2,500. Dubuque has 
about 4,000, and Burlington, the largest 
town in the state, about 4,500 inhabitants. 
The state is divided into 49 counties, and 
has a population of 192,214. 

For so young a state, education is re- 
ceiving much attention. Its provisions 
are liberal, and when fully organized must 
become very beneficial. Internal improve- 
ments, thus far, have been little required, 
but several railroads and canals have been 
projected. The governor is chosen once 
in four years, and has a salary of 1,000 
dollars. The elections are held on the 
first Monday in August, and the legislature 
meets on the first Monday in December, 
once in two years. 
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PURITY OF LANGUAGE. 

MOST heartily do we commend the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Ol- 
ive Branch, on the use of pure lan- 
guage, to the candid and thoughtful atten- 
tion of every talker, writer, and reader. 
The abuses to which it alludes demand the 
attention of parents and teachers, and all 
who love purity of thought, and beauty 
and elegance in language. 

In every department of science, litera- 
ture, art, and mechanics, one great virtue, 
one grand desideratum appears to be that 
of purity. 

The dealer in drugs, and articles for fam- 
■ ly consumption, looks most carefully to 
Aee that they are unadulterated ; that no 
foreign substance is admixed to weaken or 
vitiate the original and genuine article; 
aad howevei'' it may 'p&ssfrom his hands, 
he sees that he receives it pure and un- 
mixed. So the artist, in the selection of 
colors for his canvas,' chooses not those 
which are alone brilliant ^nd attractive, 
lint the purest and clearest, for he knows 
that these qualities alone insure to his 
works a permanency and durability ; and 



in the disposition of his colors on the can 
vas he looks and labors for ^' purity of 
tone," and clearness of expression, and 
does not, or should not, rely on mere 
tricks of art to catch the fleeting forms of 
Nature. 

So the musician looks, in his perform- 
ances, for a purity of tone and execution 
which he well knows makes a large part 
of his success. Now, while it is true in 
these different connections, it is no less so 
in language, whether spoken or written. 
If it is necessary, if it is indispensable, in 
science and ai*t, to search after and culti- 
vate purity, how much more is it to make 
purity of thought and of expression our 
study, in our every-day intercourse with 
each other, and with the world. And it 
is with a feeling somewhat akin to grief 
and alarm, that one who is anxious to 
secure that purity of which we have spo- 
ken, sees the tendency of the present age 
to lay aside many of the rules of proper 
language, and to forget the native purity 
and simple strength of our own tongue, 
for senseless expressions, cant phrases, and 
slang terms. 

In the social circle, by the fireside, 
among friends, in the marts of business, 
and even in the public lecture-room, we 
are obliged to hear constantly in use, such 
corrupt and impure language. A sort of 
humorous punning, a kind of double mean- 
ing, which the French call " double enten- 
dre," seems to have become the prevail- 
ing fashion of speech among people of all 
classes at the present day. 

We hear men talk in a very moral, in- 
nocent way, as if, in all gravity, they in- 
tended to offend no one's taste or propri- 
ety, and if you object to the apparent 
vulgarity which can be seen beneath the 
surface, they will deny any thing of the 
kind, and quote the hackneyed proverb of 
" evil to him who evil thinks" against you, 
and never allow that there is in their 
speech a kind of ironical negation of the 
truth, which they may seem to indorse ; 
and though they may seem to uphold truth 
and morality, yet they are all of the time 
endeavoring, by artful insinuations, to un- 
dermine the very safeguards of a purity* 
loving society. 

This lingual prostitution, and the con- 
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Btant and almost universal employment 
of a set of vulgar slang terms, and hack- 
neyed proverbs, constitute one of the cry- 
ing evils of the day. People seem to be 
tired of the good old Saxon of our fore- 
fathers, and can no longer express them- 
selves fully in the language of their youth- 
ful education. Hence they have recourse 
to a barbarous admixture of half-foreign 
idioms, and phrases, and slang terms, pick- 
ed up, it may be, in theater lobbies, at the 
gambler's board, or in the circus ring, to 
help out their mother tongue. And from 
the clergyman in the sacred desk even, 
down to the veriest ragamuffin in the 
street, we are forced to hear such phrases 
as, " no you don't," " I didn't do any thing 
else," " yes, sir-ee," " I'll bet I shall," and 
a thousand such. 

There is a sort of sarcastic waggery, a 
kind of ironical humor, which gives them 
a peculiar gusto, and makes them slide 
easily and glibly from the tongue of the 
unwary, and often help to eke out his 
scanty ideas. But the constant use of 
them is an employment of the basest kind 
of wit ; a humor, indeed, of the very low- 
est order, if humor or wit it may properly 
be called. 

Hence you shall see that no really sen- 
sible person, alive to the evil conse- 
quent upon such an improper use of lan- 
guage, will ever be guilty of using such 
vicious phrases ; and no one who has any 
flow of language of his t)wn, will attempt 
to shine in the meretricious glare of any 
such false wit ; and if he be so unfortunate 
as to have no such flow of language and 
felicity of expression, he will certainly, 
if virtuous, refrain from borrowing the 
passwords of low-lived and vicious men. 

Indeed, we can not but be impressed 
with the natural depravity of that man 
whose language is thus impure, either giv- 
ing hidden and twofold meanings to his 
words, or in using smutty inuendoes, or 
such phrases as we have noted above. 
" Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," saith the Good Book, 
and if this be the stream which flows from 
their lips, what must be that fountain 
whose source lies down below the surface 
which seemeth so fair? 

But it is not to social life alone that this 



evil is by any means confined. The cur- 
rent literature of the day is teeming with 
it; the press — that powerful engine of 
either good or evil — the press is spreading 
it far and wide; editorials, communicar 
tions, essays, common chit-chat of the day, 
and, indeed, every species of newspaper 
literature, are spiced with such phrases as 
"done brown," "posted up," "right in 
town," and such like. 

And worse than this, besides this cant 
form of expression, this literary rowdyism, 
we are constantly forced to observe in the 
columns of our newspapers, from the 
lively and widely circulated penny paper 
to the more stately and dignified " sixpen- 
ny," direct allusions of a questionable, if 
not of a decidedly vulgar and obscene 
character. Political personalities, news- 
paper squibs and stories, are all too often 
redolent of that disgusting odor of immo- 
rality which has become a marked feature 
of our national literature ; and the same 
sort of questionable morality and indecent 
ambiguity which characterized the early 
age of English literature, seems likely 
to become the character of our own in a 
great degree. 

Contrast, I pray you, the style of the 
gifted Addison with that of the writers of 
the present day. See the difference be- 
tween the simple, pure elegance of Mil- 
ton's prose and the prose of our own time. 
It was not difference in genius, but difier- 
ence in heart, which made them to be so 
much unlike. 

But let us hope that a better state of 
things will obtain ere long. May our au- 
thors, literati, and indeed every man who 
writes or speaks, even never so little, look 
to it that he uses only the terse, nervous 
Saxon, pure and undeflled, and no slang 
patois, but our own vernacular; for we 
must be impressed with the indisputable 
fact that it is no superior power, no social 
or literary government, which shall correct 
this state of things. The same power 
which brought it about must do it away, 
and that power is " our own influence," 
each one acting for himself; and each one 
acting for himself will make a united 
effort of society, which alone can remove 
the evil of which we have spoken. What 
influence are you now exerting ? 
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To pour tli* fmb tnstraetion o*er the mind. 

To breathe tU* enliTeoit^ spirit, to flz 

The fenerooB purpoee, and the noble thought. 
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HAPPINESS, THE RESULT OF A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 



BT MRS. S. M. GITTHRIE. 



A CHEERFUL gathering of friends and 
relatives took place at the residence 
of Mr. Waldo upon New- Year's day. 
A number of the young people assem- 
bled in the library, apart from the main 
company, to enjoy a pleasant chat by 
themselves, and we will listen awhile to 
their conversation, to learn what we can 
of their respective characters. 

The group consisted of Edward Clay- 
ton, Fanny Waldo, Jesse, Ellen, and 
Anne Clifford, their ages ranging from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

" Well, cousin Edward," said Jesse 
Clifford, "the new year has come 
around again, and I presume, in accord- 
ance with your fastidious whims, you 
will doff some pleasant practice which 
you may fancy unnecessary, or unwor- 
thy, as you would term it." 

" No, Jesse, I do not intend to relin- 
quish any pleasant practice at this or 
any other time, but when conscious that 
I am indulging in habits injurious to 
either body or mind, I shall, with great 
pleasure, strive to rid myself of them. 
As the old year goes, let it take these 
marks of folly with it, and let me begin 
the new with a fair page." 

" Now, Edward, tell me frankly, did 
you not deprive yourself of pleasure 
when, three years ago to-day, you re- 
solved to drink nothing but cold water, 
or two years since, when you threw 
away your tobacco, or last year, when 
you refused thenceforward to join any 
party of pleasure ^hat would require 



your attendance later than ten o'clock 
in the evening ?" 

" Frankly, Jesse, I can assure you 
that I deprived myself of nothing at 
either period to which you allude. 
True, by taking these steps, I repulsed, 
for a time, many of my old associates, 
but I induced others to follow my ex- 
ample, and does not the career of the 
latter appear to good advantage com- 
pared with the former ?" 

Here Ellen Clifford advanced near the 
two young men, and exclaimed, " Come, 
tell us. Cousin Edward, what offending 
member are you about to amputate 1 I 
see brother Jesse is looking upon you 
compassionatelj'^, as though you had 
already parted with your good right 
hand, and deprived yourself of both 
your faithful eyes; now he stands 
awaiting the sacrifice of your * devoted 
head' upon the altar of virtuous prin- 
ciples." 

" But, Ellen, I hope that you fear no 
such dreadful thing," returned Edward, 
smiling. 

" No, indeed, cousin, I fear nothing 
for you ; a young man who deems obe- 
dience to the laws of his being his high- 
est pleasure is not pursuing a very dis- 
astrous course, according to my humble 
judgment." 

By this time all had gathered around 
to listen, and a more interested or inter- 
esting group is seldom seen. There 
was Edward, the eldest of the number, 
with his clear, intellectual brow and 
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healthful look; Jesse, whose reckless- 
ness of manner, some would think, 
indicated generosity; Ellen, gay, yet 
sensible ; Anne, the youngest, glancing 
thoughtfully horn face to face; and, 
last of all, Fanny, who looked on so 
anxiously, yon woula have thought that 
life depended upon the result of the 
matter under consideration. 

" I should like to know what we live 
for, if not to enjoy ourselves," began 
Jesse. " I verily believe it would ruin 
my health, Edward, were I to pore over 
books as you do, and yet forego amuse- 
ments of which you so stoically deprive 
yourself; I should desire an offset in 
some way.'' 

** Why, my dear cousin, do you not 
understand that my enjoyment consists 
in the performance of what I feel to be 
right? and you know full well that I 
regard cheerful and healthful exercise 
as a part of my sacred duty. As to 
oflbetting hard study by habits of dissi- 
pation, it would be a very poor bargain, 
for I am satisfied that my temperate 
mode of life alone, enables me to study 
as perseveringly as I do." 

" I am sure such a life would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable to me," rejoined 
JcQse, assuming an air of indifference. 

" But, Jesse," said Fanny, " for what 
object should we live ? This life mis- 
spent, it seems to me, must be a source 
of regret throughout eternity." 

Nothing was said for some time, until 
Edward broke the silence by repeating 
Fanny's question, remarking that " ev- 
ery thing depended upon the proper 
solution of this life-problem. Come, 
Jesse," said he, " tell us what you be- 
lieve to be the true aim of existence." 

" The attainment of happiness at 
any hazard." 

" Ah, no, no ! brother Jesse ; if hap- 
piness is our paramount aim, how prone 
are we to become selfish." 

"The noblest object for which we 
were placed here is to perform some- 
thing worthy the remembrance of pos- 
terity," interposed Ellen. 



" I think," added Anne, " that we 
should answer a more elevated purpose 
were we to seek zealously for the con- 
tentment and happiness of those around 
us." 

" But I believe," said Fanny, " that 
we live here to prepare for a life beyond 
this life, where all is bright, and beau- 
tiful, and true ; to fit ourselves for com- 
panionship with angels." 

" You have each of you, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, defined your relation 
to the future, at least in theory. As I 
chose to construe your definitions, every 
one involves the whole. If, with Anne, 
we would render those around us happy 
and contented, we are already doing that 
which is well worthy the remembrance 
of posterity, while we are most wisely 
fitting ourselves for intercourse with 
angels, and attaining happiness richly 
worth striving after, without hazarding 
any thing. Seek first to do rightj and 
* these things shall be added."' Thus 
Edward closed the conversation. 

Years passed away ; they who were 
assembled upon that New-Year's day 
were youths no longer, but men and 
women engaged in the active duties of 
life. All but Jesse Clifford, that dis- 
eased wreck of manhood, who knew no 
hour without pain and remorse ; he lit- 
tle resembled the gay but thoughtless 
being who regarded the * attainment of 
happiness at any hazard' as the true aim 
of existence. 

He had compromised health, friend- 
ship, and a clear conscience, in his 
selfish pursuit after the sickly phantom 
that he called Happiness, and lo, all was 
lost ! And far, very far, was he from 
obtaining the object of life as defined 
by himself or either of his young friends 
in the joyous days long since past. Tor- 
tured with disgusting habits imbibed for 
the pleasure he once fancied they gave 
him, he dragged out an unprofitable 
probation, unblessing and unblessed. 

Not so with Edward Clayton; he 
who had acted from higher motives, and 
more intelligent vr^ws of life, became a 
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Qsefuly honorable, and beloved mem- 
ber of society, little changed in exter- 
nal appearance, sare as each year 
added the stamps of a higher nobility. 
The same cheerful look, the same kindly 
demeanor, the same exalted firmness in 
living out his principles, characterized 
him wherQver he was known. Without 
forfeiting any thing deserving a passing 
regret, he had answered the object of 
existence according to the best of his 
knowledge, and left an example to be 
long and gratefully cherished. 
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LEAVIN.G HOME. 

BT ALBERT. 

BOYS, I desire to say a word to you, 
or to those of you who are about 
leaving parents and home. I im- 
agine there are many of you, even now, 
planning ways, and devising means, by 
which to leave a good home, to go out 
into the world to act for yourselves. 
I imagine you have got the idea into 
your heads that you have served your 
parents, already, too long for what they 
have done for you; that because you 
have reached the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, and served your parents faithfully, 
your time ought to be your own. A 
mistaken idea, truly. 

Boys, pause for a moment, and re- 
view the years of your past life, and 
reckon up the years you were in a help- 
less and dependent state; then reckon 
up the years you were in a state of wild 
boyhood, and how many years will you 
have remaining, up to your present ages, 
on which to reckon for faithfully serving 
your parents. 

Listen to one who has been where 
you now are, and who once thought as 
you now think. When I was sixteen, 
arid perhaps before, I got it into my 
head that I had lived at home long 
enough; and that I had, thus far in 
life, paid my way. I therefore felt a 
strong desire to go forth into the world 



and act for myself. The truth was, 
boys, I was tired of living at home ; it 
seemed a sort of monotonous life to me. 
Accordingly, I early apprised my pa- 
rents of my desires, but they met with 
little encouragement ; and as I had been 
taught obedience^ I gave up for the pros • 
ent. 

At the age of seventeen, however, I 
succeeded in carrying my points, and 
was allowed to take my own course ; a 
singular course it was, too. In the 
latter part of February, I set out (pe- 
destrian style) on a journey of about 
three hundred miles, with a pack strap- 
ped over my shoulders, and seven dol- 
lars in my pocket. The day previous 
to my departure was one of life and 
joy. The monotony was about to be 
broken, and the home I had become 
tired of, was about to be left. I don't 
know that I shed any tears when I left, 
but I felt a sort of choking sensation 
when I caught a glimpse of the tear in 
my mother's eye. But I left with a 
light heart, happy in the prospect of 
the future. 

Every thing went along cheerfully, 
till toward the close of the first day's 
travel. When I saw the sun sinking to 
rest in its western home, there seemed 
to come over me a sort of strange feel- 
ing, and ever and anon I felt a tear 
trickling down my cheek. I wiped it 
off, but still another followed in the same 
channel. Why was *this1 Why did 
those tears start one after another, from 
my eyes ? There was a cause ; my 
mind had gone back to the spot that 
now begun to seem dear to me. I felt 
that I was fairly abroad in the world, 
and among strangers ; I felt, too, that 
I had indeed left home^ and not till then 
had I felt it in all its reality. 

Boys, I am aware that many of you 
will deem me foolish for thinking of 
home so soon after leaving, but let me 
say to those of you who are anxious to 
leave home and parents, and be acting 
for yourselves in the world, that you 
know not the value of a good home and 
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kind parents until you have left them. 
It is not my desire to dissuade you from 
leaving home, and going forth into the 
world, at the proper time, and under 
proper circumstances ; no—far from it. 
I would rather encourage young men 
to do so. But my object is to keep 
boya at home until they have become 
matured in mind and judgment, suffi- 
ciently to act for themselves; and to 
such as would leave home at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen (however faithful they 
may have been to their parents), I would 
say, few have paid the debt they owe 
their parents. 

Certain it is, that boys, at this age, 
arc not fitted to go out into the world 
among strangers, and act in their own 
capacity. The state of society in our 
cities and villages (places where boys 
usually desire to resort) is so corrupt, 
that even young men are led away, and 
nearly ruined, ere they are aware their 
characters have become sullied. Then, 
boys, abandon the idea of leaving pa- 
rents and home, and cling to them till 
you have seen twenty-one years, at 
least ; and in the mean time get all the 
knowledge and advice from your parents 
you can ; by so doing you will be better 
prepared to engage in the various avo- 
cations and duties of life. 

Do not scorn or turn a deaf ear to 
the counsels of your father and mother ; 
for, bear in mind, they can advise from 
experience — having passed through sim- 
ilar scenes. Then treasure up the ad- 
vice of your parents, and withal profit 
by it ; and when duty calls you to bid 
adieu to the home of your childhood, 
resolve in your minds that you will 
never do aught that will bring down sor- 
row upon the heads of your parents. 
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TIME. 

Time that is past, thou neyer canst recall ; 
Of time to come, thou art not sure at all ; 
Time present, only, is within thy power. 
And therefore now improTe the present hour. 

Byron, 



I WOUID IP I COULD. 

" I WOULD if I could," 

Though much iVs in use. 
Is but a fallacious 

And sluggish excuse ; 
And many a person 

Who could if he would. 
Is often heard saying, 

" I would if I could." 

** Come, John,*' said a school-boy, 

" I wish you would try 
To solve this hard problem — 

Now don't you deny ;" 
But John at that moment 

Was not in the mood, 
And yawningly answered, 

«* I would if I could." 



At the door of a mansion. 

In tattered rags clad. 
Stood a poor woman begging 

A morsel of bread ; 
The rich man search heeded. 

While trembling she stood. 
And answered her coldly, 

" I would if I could." 

The scholar receiving 

His teacher's advice ; 
The awearer admonished 

To shun such a vice ; 
The child when requested 

To try and bo good, 
Oft gives the same answer, 

" I would if I could." 

But if we may credit 

What good people say, 
That " where a strong will is. 

There's always a way ;" 
And whatever ought to be. 

Can be, and should ; 

We never need utter, 

" I would if I could." 

Selected 

♦"•-* 



Conversation. — One of the best 
rules in conversation is, never to say a 
thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish we had left unsaid.— 
Swift, 
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THE WELL-ARRANGED ACADEMY. 



I 



jiLLiAM Beecher bad an bonr of 
leisure on Monday morning. He 
had prepared his lessons ^e pre- 
ceding Friday night, and had only to 
observe his U8aal review. Peter waited 
quietly until he saw that all was done 
and William free. He then broke the 
silence. 

Peter. — You said I had neglected the 
house of my sool, but could set it all 
right again by proper care. How did 
you begin? 

William. — By observing the Laws 
of Hygiene. 

Peter. — I have many times heard 
that name, and studied over precepts, 
bat I know nothing about it. 

Witliam. — What is the meaning of 
the word Lawl 

Peter. — A rule of action. 

William. — Hygiene means the same 
as health. You must know now. 

Peter. — A little more clearly than I 
did before. The laws of Hygiene mean 
the rules of action by which we may 
keep in health. Where does the word 
Hygiene come from 1 




William. — It is derived from Ht- 
GiEA, the goddess of health, one of the 
four daughters of Escclapios, the god 
of medicine. Hygiea taught the people 
how they might obtain sound bodies, 
and thus prevent the need of her fath- 
er's assistance in sickness. It was 
very kind of her to take bo much 
trouble, as her father, besides being a 
great doctor, was also a king; so she 
was a princess. 

Peter. — As she could not have taken 
pay for giving advice, she mnst hare 
been very good ; bat ia it right for us 
to say god and goddess? I thought it 
was only the ignorant heathen that need 
such terms. 

William.~-AB we do not pray to 
them, no harm is thought of it, and it 
helps na remember ancient history. 
The old Greeks, themselves, did not 
suppose such beinga had supreme pow- 
er ; they only believed they knew more 
than any one else about these particular 
subjects, and their error consisted in 
imagining that help could be given by 
them after death. You can find the 
word god, as meaning creatures of a 
high order, printed in small letters in 
the Bible. 

Peter. — How did ahe teach the laws 
of health 1 

William. — By telling the people that 
certain habita and influences would 
keep them well, and other modes and 
influences WMild make them sick. She 
thus taught them to seek the good and 
avoid the bad. 

Peter. — Were her instructiona writ- 
ten down and preserved until now 1 

Wiliiam. — If written, there is no 
trace of them now ; but you will flnd 
in the Physiology, reasons to believe that 
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she was well acquainted with the sub- 
ject. Her name is used only as a com- 
pliment in memory of her exertionSi 

It was now time for the boys to go, 
to be ready at the first stroke of the 
bell for entering the academy. The 
boys were not permitted to come early, 
for the purpose of having a spell of 
play in and around the building, any 
more than they could have done so be- 
fore church on Sunday. 

For those who wanted showing, the 
doors were alvrays thrown open at eight, 
and teachers present to render any need- 
ed assistance. The one hour thus spent, 
saved many whole days in a month. 
Every member of a class, no matter 
how dull, could be as prompt as the rest 
in recitation, and thus there was no 
keeping others back for his sake, or 
keeping in for his own. The practice 
cut off every possible excuse, except 
sickness or accident, for not being well 
prepared. 

The academy was a large building, 
two stories high ; the lower story for 
girls, the upper one for boys. Both 
floors were arranged precisely alike; 
one main room, and three smaUer recita- 
tion rooms. There was a male princi- 
pal, and a female principal, attd each 
had two female assistants. Each 'de- 
partment numbered about one hundred 
and fifty pupils. There was a fair as- 
sortment of well-selected books, some 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
and a supply ol various weights, meas- 
ures, and coins. 

The ceiling was high, that in the main 
room having two square openings, into 
which blinds, with movable slats were 
inserted, and these could be shut or 
opened by means of cords and tassels 
suspended from them. The garret, into 
which the ^ventilators communicated, 
had, at one end, a blind sash, so made 
as to prevent rain or snow entering, and 
yet allowing fi^ee egress for all the foul 
air from below^ A good draught was 
thus insured, and by means «f the cords 
and tassels, the blinds in 4ht main room 



could bS adjusted so as to regulate the 
temperature in winter. 

The recitation rooms had been neg- 
lected in respect to ventilation, bat Mr. 
Aymar, the principal, remedied this in 
a measure, by taking out one of the 
highest panes of glass in the upper sash 
of every room, and inserting instead a 
sheet of tin, out of which was cut in 
the center, a space of four inches, in 
diameter, to make room for a wheel 
with oblique spokes or slats to revolve, 
which it constantly did by means of the 
warm current rushing out. 

Any tinman could make this appara- 
tus at the cost of a mere trifle, and so 
well did it answer its purpose, that 
nearly every room in town had a " per- 
petual motion,' ' as the people named it. 
Mr. Aymar was much gratified at this, 
for he thought it pertained to his office 
to instruct the. parents as well as their 
children* 

The desks sloped and varied a little 
in height, rising as you went toward the 
back of the room. The lower part was 
intended to be somewhat higher than 
the elbows of the pupils when their arms 
hung down. Whenever one arm was 
on the desk, the other arm was rigidly 
required to be there also, to prevent a 
difference in height in the shoulders. 
Every pupil had a seat to himself, con> 
sisting of a chair without legs. The 
chair-seat had on its under part a block 
containing a spiral groove made of iron, 
into which played a spiral screw, also 
of iron, set in a round wooden pillar, 
fastened to the floor. The expense of 
having these castings made was not 
much, and the advantages very great. 

The feet of the pupil could always 
touch the floor, while his back was sup- 
ported. The deformity produced by the 
writing exercise of schools was unknown, 
for the proper adjustment of height to 
desk could be m»de at once. There 
could be no crowding and no rumbling 
noises of moving benches. 

Need we add that the outside of the 
building and ihe grounds corresponded 
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with the inside. Green blinds to the 
windows ; rows of shade-trees, see-saws, 
swings, and similar gymnastic appara- 
tus. A high brick wall completely sep- 
arated the grounds set apart for the 
boys from those of the girls ; the very 
entrances for each sex were on opposite 
sides of the building. 

The more difficult studies were pur- 
sued in the morning, and the easier ones 
in the afternoon. The exercises alter- 
nated so as to produce variety of posi- 
tion ; they stood more in the morning 
session, and sat more in the afternoon 
session. Peter, who had expected a 
weary day, was surprised to find the 
recesses occur so rapidly. He was 
more interested than he ever thought 
he could be in school lessons. When 
the five hours were over, he had no 
sense of weariness, and during the whole 
day not a single dizzy attack seized him 
and forced him to leave the room. The 
air inside seemed as pure as the air out- 
side. The first day was over, the dread- 
ed ordeal passed, and he bounded along 
home with William, a lighter-hearted, 
and more hopeful boy than he had been 
for years. 
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JAMES WATT AND THE TEA-KETTLE. 

BT GRANT THOKBUKN. 

ON a winter's evening, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, the tea-board was 
laid out, and the window-curtains 
closely dfawn, in the humble parlor of a 
small house in the town of Greenock, in 
the west of Scotland. A tidy, active mat- 
ron was bustling about, slicing the bread 
and butter ; a blazing fire gleamed and 
roared in the grate, sgid curled round 
the black sides of the kettle which re- 
posed in the midst of it, and the fire 
crackled, and the water boiled with a 
faintly-heard popling sound, and a 
stream of white vapor came whizsdng 
out of the spout of the kettle, with a 
shrill, cheery hiss. 



Now, the matron saw nothing partic* 
ular in all this ; kettles had boiled, and 
fires had burned from the beginning, and 
would probably do so to the end of the 
chapter. 

As the matron stooped to pour the 
boiling fluid in the tea-pot» her son 
James, a boy of twelve summers, sat 
on a low bench in front of the fire, his 
elbows resting on each knee, while his 
hands supported his head, being placed 
under the chin. 

The boy was intently gazing at the 
fire, the kettle, and the steam, swallow- 
ing them with his eyes, absorbed in 
deep thoughts, and lost in conte.mpla- 
tion. 

The boy looked at the fire, and the 
mother looked at the boy. " Was there 
ever sich an idle neer-do-weel in this 
warld as our Jamie ?" was the question 
which almost unconsciously she proposed 
to herself. 

Mrs. B. stepped in at this moment ; 
turning to her visitor, Jamie's mother 
said, " Mrs. B., did you ever see the 
likes of our Jamie 1 Look at him; 
he'll sit there for hours, staring at the 
kettle and the steam, till you wad 
think his 'een wad come out o' his 
heed." 

And truth to tell, there was some- 
thing peculiar in the glance of the boy's 
eye. There was mind, active, speaking 
mind, looking through it. He seemed 
as one who gazed upon a wondrous vis- 
ion, and whose every sense was bound 
up in the display of gorgeous pagean- 
try floating before him. 

He had sat watching the escaping 
steam, until the thin vaporous column 
had appeared to cast itself upward in 
fantastic, changing shax)es. Sometimes 
the subtle fluid, gathering in force and 
quantity, would gently raise one side of 
the lid of the kettle, emit a white puff, 
and then let the metal fall with a low, 
clanking sound. 

There was power and strength in 
that watery cloud, and as the dreaming 
boy saw this, an unbidden thought came 
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upon bis mind, and he knew that the 
fierce struggle was symbolical of intel- 
lect warring ¥dth the elements. 

And still he gazed, and saw in bis 
day-dreams ships sailing without wind 
or sails; and wagons propelled over 
deserts wild, by some power unseen to 
mortal eye* '^ Jamie, Jamie," exclaim- 
ed his mother, '^ sit by to your tea ; if I 
find ye staring at the fire again, ye'U 
feel the wicht 'o my hand.'^ 

The boy rose meekly, and did as be 
was told. His name was James Watt, 
afteifrard Sir James. He was honored 
with the title of knighthood, being the 
first who applied the power of steam to 
any useful purpose. 

Steam has made this old world of 



ours a new one. What does it not do 
for man? It hurries him across the 
Atlantic in ten days, and grinds wheat 
for the grocer's store ; yet this triumph 
of art and science was once the laugh- 
ing-stock of jeering thousands, and once 
it was only a waking fantasy of a boy's 
mind as he sat, and, in seeming idleness, 
watched a little column of vapor rise 
from the spout of a tea-kettle. 

The above anecdote is literally true. 
Watt was born in 1736. This incident 
occurred when he was in his twelfth 
year. He was the son of a poor trades- 
man in Greenock [in Scotland], and 
probably had never read a book, the 
spelling-book and the Bible excepted.— 
jfew York Observer. 
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WHY DO YOU GO TO SCHOOL] 



MY Young Friends — You attend 
school ; but do you know, or have 
you ever thought why you attend 1 
Do you ever reflect, young friends, why 
you learn to read, and write, to reckon 
numbers, and write compositions ? 

Some may reply that, " though they 
are averse to study, and can perceive 
no benefit therefrom, are nevertheless 
compelled to go to school. Why is this 1 
Your parents and guardians certainly 
incur expense in sending you to school, 
besides allowing you the time, which 
would otherwise be engaged for their 
benefit. 

Ah, children, reflect whether it is not 
for your own advantage, that they pro- 
vide so liberally for your education. 
Hqw thankful and obedient should you 
be to your parents and teachers, who 
take so deep an interest in your welfare. 

You learn to read in order to become 
ttseful and intelligent citizens ; to be 
able to read books and newspapers, 
which inform you what is transpiring in 



other places, thus enabling you the bet- 
ter to manage your own afiairs and 
those of the town and state, when you 
become men. 

You learn to write, reckon numbers, 
and compose, that you may be prepared 
to enter into business; as a lawyer, 
doctor, magistrate, or even a farmer. 
Should you prefer learning the trade of 
a mechanic, to the above occupations, 
believe me, young friends, you will be- 
come better workmen if you possess a 
thorough knowledge of these branches, 
than those who do not. 

Girls will not engage in any of these 
pursuits ; but they are capable of be- 
coming useful and intelligent, as well as 
boys. They should be able to conduct 
household affairs, frugally and skillfully ; 
to preside in the parlor, and to manage 
in the kitchen ; hence, they must be ed- 
ucated. 

Let me repeat it, my young friends, 
if you are ignorant of the branches be- 
fore spoken of, you can not become a 
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useful member in society in any capac- 
ity. No worthy and profitable business 
could you creditably conduct. No books 
could you read. No letters of friend- 
ship could you write. Oh, of how much 
happiness you would be deprived ! 

Strive, therefore, never to be idle. 
When you are not at school, at exer- 
cise, or in the service of your parents 
or friends, devote your leisure time to 
reading. Never allow your teacher to 
compel you to study. 

Have you a difficult problem to solve 1 
Then betake yourself to your task ; ap- 
ply your mind to nothing else except 
your problem ; remember the teacher's 
instructions, and the rules of your arith- 
metic; these, together with your own 
reasoning, will enect a solution. 

Should you fail to solve it, yield not 
to disappointment ; your endeavors will 
not be useless. In consequence of your 
attempts, you will the more readily com- 
prehend the teacher's explanations. So- 
lutions obtained in this manner are 
never forgotten. 

Do you always comprehend the mean- 
ing of all the words contained in your 
lessons? If not, delay not a moment 
to procure a dictionary ; in which you 
will find the requisite information; 
and always keep it near when you are 
studying^ 

I must conclude tbe letter now, but I 
will endeavor to write to you again soon. 

Truly your friend, 

Xenophen. 
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A PEIZE. 

" AN joa teU me where I stand — 
n the sea, or on the land ? 
N ear the eqvator or the pole ?— 
T wixt yon and me yaet ooeans roll. 
£ yer J one woald fain caress me ; 
K one yet did e'er possess me, 
T hough in their reaeh they all confess me. 
M an seeks me till his latest breath, 
£' en till his search is lost in death. 
N ow wonld you haye this blessed prizCi 
Tin written plain before your eyes." 



DAT AND NIOHT. 

THEIB QUABBEL AND BEOONGILIATION. 
BT CAROUNX KOWAKB. 

Bt my window I stood on a soft aatnmn ey«n. 
While the last blush of sunlight, red-tinted the 

heayen, 
When the breeie, blowing softly, the restless 

leayes stirred, 
And the faint pipe of birdlings around me was 

heard. 

"How sweet," said I, gently, '* this meeting of 

Day, 
And the first star of Night, with its tremulous 

ray. 
While the sun calmly sinks from his throne in 

the skies, 
As if leaying a blessing behind as he dies. 

" Can any one tell which we ought to loye best : 
The Ikiy, when we labor, or JVtght, when we 

rest? 
The Day for glad meetings, and pLeosure, and 

play, 
The Night for the slumber which follows the 

day.?" 

I started, for lo! from a crimson-fringed cloud, 
A yoice sounded sternly, impatient and loud — 
I looked, and a giant, whose face was the sun. 
Outspoke, as if I some great eyil had done. 

Oh, I do assure you his eyes, bright and bold. 

Were flashing all colors from ebon to gold. 

His arms seemed extended to crush my slight 

« 

form, 
And the frown on his brow was a menacing storm. 

*' How dare you, frail mortal, compare me with 

Night, 
That babe, that mere insect, with power and 

might ? 
/light man to labor, /giye him his bread, 
/ quicken the seed in its cold, darksome bed. 

" I color the flowers with delicate dyes, 
With a brush that I dip in my own glowing skies. 
The rainbow I paint, and all rich fruitage send. 
Oh ! which of us, then, is of mortals the frien^ ? 

" I relieye the night watcher all weary and worn, 
I gladden the hearts of the cold and forlorn, 
I giye"— but he slowly sank down in the west. 
And left me all trembling to flnish the rest 
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But, u I wu thinking 'twas really the sun 
Who all that was good on the wide earth had 

done, 
Another voice came from the far away east, 
Bo sweej, that it frightened me not in the least. 

A maiden I saw, oh, so pale and so fair. 

That I thought her frail beauty would die in the 

air; 
A stlVery light shone from her deep, tender eyes. 
And she gracefully moyed as a bird when it 

flies. 



<^ I come," said she, quickly, *' as Queen of the 

Night, 
Foreyer yon proud and bold upstart to blight ; 
Can you doubt, for one instant, my might and 

my power 
To shed cooling dew on the sun- withered flower ? 

" Who brings quiet sleep to the work-tired frame, 
When in anguish men call on my powerAil name ? 
Who whispers blest dreams, gives sweet converse 

and rest. 
If not I, who am ever a thrice welcome guest ? 

** Rash being ! at least, when the question you 

asked. 
If your memory had, for one instant, been tasked, 
I should think that your gratitude, small though 

it be. 
Would have led you to choose, as the best of 

gifts, me.** 

* 

» Fm eonyinced," said I, frightened, *< that there 

is no choice 
*Twizt the Day and the Night," — ^I assure you 

my Toice 
Issued hoarsely and trembling — " oh eqttal are 

you. 
Brilliant sun, lovely moon, in your power, 'tis 

true." 

Oh, glad was I wisdom was lent me that night. 
To lead me to answer these fearful foes right ; 
It was all that they wanted, I saw by her face. 
As she drew her robe round her, and quickened 
her pace. 

« I am late," she said softly, and went on her 

way, 
"But see, there's once more that bold ruler of 

Day." 
Sure enough, he peeped o'er the horizon once 

9iore, 
And I saw on his face a brighter smile than 

before. 



And his voice, not now thunder, but softened, 

uprose. 
And his gaze flushed her £Euse like a bud ere it 

blows. 
"Peace," he said; "peace," she echoed;— all 

tumult was hushed. 
And to tell the strange tale all the meteors 

rushed. 

Then I, brooding solemnly over the same. 
To my desk, and my pen and ink, hastily came, 
To tell this sky-news to The Student, too. 
And I hope, little reader, to interest you. 
Charleston, 8, C 
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PRAISE GOD. 

BT CTNTHIA.* 

Praise God ! is echoed from the lofty hills. 
And sung by all the crystal rills ; 
'Tis breathed by mom, 'tis breathed by night— 
The moon and stars with silvery light 

Praise God. 

Praise God ! the vast old ocean roars ; 
In every grove, on all the shores ; 
Each bird with trilling symphonies. 
To forest rock, and stream replies 

Praise God. 

Praise God ! bright valleys, trees, and flowers, 
Ye heavens, and the gentle showers ; 
To the King of Kings loud anthems raise. 
To Him belongs your grateful praise — 

Praise God. 
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AN OPEN, HONEST HEART. 

" I LIKE an open, honest heart. 
Where frankness loves to dwell ; 

Which has no room for base deceit. 
Nor hollow words can tell ; 

Bat in whose throbbings plain are seen 
' The import of the mind ; 

Whose gentle breathings utter naught 
But accents true and kind." 



In a letter K- 

alone to'aee ;'* but the piece ia ao good for onerof iiv afBi 
that we have taken the liberty to publiah it— [ISA 



* Cynthia ia buft fourteen ycara qf age. 
companying these linea, she saya, « T^ia pi 
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ARE YOD'A BBOTHEB? 



HAPPY were the three little Mays 
made one day by a letter vbich 
tbeir father received, Baying that a 
friend of his was coining to see them, 
accompanied by his son. 

"A brother!" said Jessie, the eld- 
eat of the three ; " he shall be our 
Irother while he stays, we always want- 
ed a brother so," and she looked much 
pleased. 

"Will he really heV asked Mary, 
the second little girl. 

" He will be like a brother," answer- 
ed Jessie ; " and wont it be nice to have 
even snob a brother 1" . 



His name was Lewia ; the little prla 
were glad they knew his name, and they 
kept saying it over, eo as to " get it by 
heart" 

Lewis and his father came at the 
time they were expeotedi but it was 
quite the children's bedtime; so they 
could only be introduced to Lewis, and 
saw that he had black bur, and was 
" beautiful lookmg," and they all Jmeut 
they should like him. 

After breakfast the next momingj the 
first thing to be done was to show Lewis 
the baby-bouses. So little Sarah led 
the way, and Mtay took him by the 
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hand, and Jessie followed on^ feeling 
very happy. 

These little girls had no brother. 
Jessie, especially, thought she would 
give all the world for one — ^a brother to 
go ^ith her and help take care of the 
younger ones — ^for her sisters were al- 
ways put under her care, when they 
went out together ; and sometimes Jes- 
sie felt a great responsibility about 
them. " Oh," she often thought now, 
" if we only had a brother to take care 
of them, and me too." 

As soon as they reached the chamber 
where the baby-houses were, Lewis 
spied a little dog, and he ran and grasp- 
ed it, crying out, " Oh, mayn't I have 
this 1 Give me this." 

"You may have it in your hand, 
Lewis," said Mary, " but not to keep ; 
for my cousin Jenny gave it to me to 
remember her by, and now she's dead." 

" Dogs to remember girls by !" cried 
Lewis; "why, its sugar, and sugar 
dogs are made to eat up." 

"Please — " began Sarah, looking 
a little frightened ; but before she had 
time to say more, Lewis bit off the dog's 
head, and sat munching it in his mouth. 

The sisters stared at Lewis, but they 
neither stirred nor spoke, only a tear 
came into Sarah's eyes, which she tried 
to wipe away with her little fat fingers. 

Presently she stole out of the room, 
and was soon sobbing in her mother's 
lap. This was but the beginning of 
their sorrows. 

The poor children found themselves 
almost at the mercy of a self-willed, 
selfish boy, and Jessie had her hands 
full to stand between him and her little 
sisters, whom he took delight in teasing. 



Toward the afternoon, after Lewis 
had lost his own, Jessie's, and Mary's 
balls, he wanted Bell Emory's, a little 
girl who came to visit them. 

" Please don't," said Jessie, *^ be- 
cause you may lose it, and we can't make 
it up to her." 

" But I want it, and I will have it," 
said Lewis, roughly. 

" It is a law here for each of us to 
give up sometimes," said Jessie ; " now, 
won't you take your turn, 'and give up, 
Lewis ?" 

" Give up ! I never give up to girls ; 
I will have the ball," rushing angrily 
toward Jessie, who held the ball in her 
hand. 

Jessie never flinched. "Lewis, are 
you a brother?" she asked, looking the 
rude, selfish boy calmly and steadily 
in the face — " are you a brother^ 
Lewis ?^^ 

Lewis knew enough to feel the re- 
proof. He looked much ashamed of 
his conduct; and whether it had any 
abiding good effect, I can not tell, but 
he behaved better in Jessie's presence 
while he stayed. 

What a question Jessie's was ! " Are 
you a brother?" the boy who reads this 
story. Remember that a selfish, tyran- 
nical, overbearing spirit is not the spirit 
of brotherly love. 

" Are you a brother ?" do you cher- 
ish a brother's tender care, a brother's 
protecting hand and watchful eye over 
the sisters whom God has given youl 

" Are you a brother ?" and will you 
never abuse the confidence and ruin the 
happiness of one who should be treated 
as a sister? 

"Are you a brother?" remember a^ 
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brother's duty, and a brother's respon- 
sibility, and never abase a brother's 
loye. — ChUd^s Paper. 
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WHAT I HAYS SEEN AND HEARD. 

A FRIEND of mine has a little boy 
whom I have heard wish that he 
coald do something to make people hap- 
py. He has read of some few great 
acts of benevolence, and he wishes he 
could imitate them. 

If he only had money, he would give 
a great deal to poor people ; he would 
give food, and clothes, and books to all 
the poor children. 

I believe the little fellow really takes 
comfort in thinking of the good he 
would do if he had money enough. 

I have seen this little boy rush into 
the parlor, without cleaning his boots 
from the mud before he entered; toss 
his cap into a chair, and begin some 
fine st(Ary to his mother, without noticing 
that at every step he left a quantity of 
mud or sand upon the carpet. I heard 
the mother say, 

" Thomas, is that the place for your 
cap 1 •! shall have to forbid your com- 
ing into the parlor unless you remember 
why a mat and scraper are placed at 
ihe door." 

Then I have seen her get a dust-pan 
and brush, and carefully remove the 
traces of his feet, while he went to put 
away the cap. Twice in a single day 
I have seen this done. 

Thomas does not wish to give his 
mother trouble ; he loves her, and often 
notices that her cheek is pale, and she 
looks weary. 

He thinks that if he lives to be a man, 



his dear mother shall not work so hard, 
and get so tired as she does now. But 
a little more thought would enable 
Thomas to save his mother much fa* 
tigue, and give her much pleasure even 
now. 

Let her see him keeping his things 
in order ; his cap and tippet always in 
the proper places ; his books where they 
belong, and not on nor under the sofa. 

Let him see that the broom and 
duster never follow him through a room. 
Let him always obey, quickly and cheer^ 
fully. ^ 

Finally, and above all, let her see 
him growing up with a strict observance 
of the truths and he will do much good 
by his influence and example ; he will 
confer happiness more true and lasting, 
wherever he is, than, without these 
habits, any amount of money would en- 
able him to confer. 

He that is faithful in little things 
is the one who would be faithful in 
much. — Well Spring. 
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THE TIDY GIRL 

«« See her books ! how clean they are • 
Corners not turned down, I know ! 
J%ere^s a marker , made to show 

In her lessons just how far. 
Bog-eared books 

Are a certain sign to me 

That the girl must careless be ! 

** She's as tidy as a pink ! 

Glean and neat, and gentle, too ! 

If you take her actions through, 

Just the same I know you'll think ! 

School or home — 

Tasks or play^ 

Books or toys— 

Every way — 

Order keeps this loying girl, 

With her auburn hair a-curl." 

Selected. 
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JouRNSYMAir — a mechanic who has learned a 
trade and is hired to work for another. 
This name is said to have originated in a 
custom of Germany, where it was a law that all 
mechanics, at the expiration of their appren- 
ticeship, should travel from place to place for 
three years. Daring this journey they worked 
at their trades, but were not allowed to remain 
in any one place longer than three months. If 
it so happened that they were unable to find suf- 
ficient employment to defray tlfeir expenses, they 
were assisted by the goTernment. At the expi- 
ration of the three years, the journey man having 
seen something of the world, he was allowed to 
settle down where he chose. Thus came the ori- 
gin and signification of " Journeyman." 

Impertinence Titled. — After the termina- 
tion of the Seminole war, General Jackson vis- 
ited Washington, and during his stay there, hav- 
ing occasion to supply himself with a pair of 
pantaloons, employed a fashionable tailor named 
. Ballard. He was a pompous little fellow, and 
very fond of being recognized by great men who 
had been his customers. A few days after he 
had finished the garment, seeing the general in 
front of a hotel, conversing with some gentle- 
men, Ballard stepped up and spoke to him. The 
general, thinking him some distinguished indi- 
vidual, very cordially gave him his hand, but 
not remembering him, in a whisper inquired his 
name ; to which the man of the *' goose" replied, 
** I made your breeches." 

The general, deceived by the sound from the 
indistinct manner in which it was uttered, im- 
mediately turned to the company and introduced 
him as Major Breeches — a title which poor Bal- 
lard was obliged to wear to the day of his death. 

One of Hook's Puns. — As Hook and one of 
his companions came to a toll-bridge, his friend 
asked if he knew who built the bridge. Hook 
replied, " No, but if you go over you'll be tolled." 

Antiquarian Belic. — The following was 
sent us by Sarah, a little girl at Fredonia, N. Y. 
She is only nine years of age — are there some 
older ones who can do as well ? " Some years 



ago the following inscription, engraved on the 
fragment of a stone, was discovered among 
the relics of an antiquarian, by whom it was 
considered as a great curiosity. Its value was 
greatly enhanced to him, because its translation 
had puzzled some of the best scholars of'the age : 

BENE. 

A. X. H. T\ H. I. S. B. T. 

ONERE.POS.ET. 

H. CLAUD. COSTER.TRIP. 

£. S £ L L E R O. 

F. I M P. 

I N. G T. O N A S. D O T H. 

H.I. 

8 C. O N. 8 O. R T. 

JA. N E. 

Some supposed this inscription to refer to the 
Emperor Claudius, of Rome ; but a little boy 
spelled it out, one day. Can our young readen 
tell us what this inscription is ? 

The Frenchman at his English Stuo- 
lEs. — Frenchman — (spelling) — w-o-u-n-d— how 
you pronounce ? 

Teacher. — Wound; preterit tense^and pas- 
sive participle of to wind. Example : The clock 
will stop if it be not wound up. 

Frenchman.-— (JRe&da the paper) — "Four In- 
surance Companies are wound up ; they will be 
obliged to stop." Ma foi ! What is the meaning 
of dis ? De clock stop if it be no wound up, and 
the compagnie, because it be wound up ! I can 
not understand. — {Reads again). ** Mr. Smith, 
of Roxbury , was thrown from his wagon, yester- 
day, and received a severe wound in his head, 
fr^m the effects of which he expired at one o'clock 
this morning." Ah, pauvre Smit — he stop, too, 
because he get wound ! Oh, *tis one ver fine 
language ; I shall ver soon learn it by and by. 

Newspapers. — The first newspaper published 
in the English language was issued in England, 
about 1622. The first newspaper was published 
in France, in 1681. The first newspaper printed 
in the United States, wift the Boston JVews L§h 
tery published in 1704. The first paper publish- 
ed in New York City was the JVcto York Gf*- 
zette, issued in 1726. 
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There are now about 2,800 newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States ; the whole number 
published in Great Britain and the ProTinoes, is 
about 600; in Germany, 820; in Prussia, 800; 
in Russia, 90 ; in Denmark, 86 ; in Belgium, 66 ; 
in Spain, 24; in Portugal, 20; in Austria, 10; 
in all Asia, 80 ; in Africa, 14. 

Y Cenhadwr Amebic an aidd, is the title of 
one of our exchanges, published at Remsen, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. We copy the following Terse 
from a poem in its pages : 

" Ni fedrai eu melldithio hwy 
£r goddef geiriau cas, 
Ond fe'u bendithiai yns, trwy 
Ddymuns iddynt ras." 

Though our paternal ancestor, long genera- 
tions ago, may haye been a Welchman, his natiye 
tongue is worse than Greek to us. 

New Year's Day. — The year began in March, 
2,566 years ago. Its commencement was changed 
to January 1st, by Numa, the second king of 
Rome, who instituted a feast on this day, on 
irhich occasion the Romans sacrificed to Janus 
a cake of new sifted meal, with salt, incense, and 
wine. On this day all the mechanics began 
something of their art or trade ; the men of let- 
ters did the same with books, poems, etc. On 
this day the Romans laid aside all old grudges 
and ill humor, and took carQ not to speak so 
much as one ominous word. In many parts of 
the United States, but chiefly in New York, this 
is observed as a holiday, when the ladies receiye 
complimentary visits from the gentlemen. This 
custom was derived from the Dutch. 

" Agors qbdere** — was the inscription on a 
rign which a traveler in England saw over a 
door. On calling to inquire what was sold there, 
he was informed by the woman that she did not 
sell any thing ; it was agues cured here, 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

The weather is warmer in summer than in 
wmter, because then the days are longer, and the 
earth has more time to receive heat from the 
son, than to cool at night; also, because then 
the rays from the sun fall less obliquely, hence, 
more strike upon the same surface. 

The enigmatical inscription in the November 
museum has probably been solved by all our 
readers before this time. The maxims can easily 
be seen by reading the words in the first line 



with those in each of the lines beneath, as, 
** Never tell aU yon may know, for he who tells," 
etc., or ''Never beUeve all you may hear, for 
he who,*' ete. / 

The highest mountain in the United States 
east of the Mississippi River is Black Mt., in 
North Carolina, 6,470 feet in height. 

Answer to Charade in November Museum- 
Persons elected to office should of-fish- ( tn— (of: 
ficiate). 

ENIGMA. 

From I. 0. N., of Toledo, Ohio. 
I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 2, 8, 11, 12, 9, 6, 9, is a river fai Boath Ameiiea.1 
My 6. 5, 8, 11, 1, 4, 11, 7. 12; 13^ is a city hi Eurf^e. 
My la^ 3, 1, 4, 8, 7, 10, is a group of islands in Oi 
^My 8, 9, 1, 13, is a mountain in Europe. 
My 6, 5, 11, 12, 7, is a sea near Asia. i 

My 9, 12, 4, 13, 8, 11, 2, is a lake in North America. 
My whole is the name of one of the United States. 

^ ^^^ 
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SINCE issuing the last number of our m^^- 
zine, the Congress of the United States has 
assembled at Washington, but nothing of im- 
portance has been transacted yet. 

Amxricax Art Union. — This institution, 
which has contributed so largely to the cultivai* 
tion of a taste for the fine arts in our country, 
during the few years of its existence, has at 
length been pronounced as illegal, and the paint- 
ings exhibited during the past year have been 
sold at auction, and a settlement will be made 
with the subscribers. 

William Cullen Bryant, the American 
poet, has gone to Europe to spend the winter. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated Ger- 
man traveler, has recently been visiting the wild 
Dyak tribes inhabiting Borneo. She travels on 
foot, principally, walking about twenty miles a 
day. Everywhere she was well received, and 
she describes herself as being conveyed and es- 
corted in " almost triumphant style." By late 
intelligence she was at Batavia, in the island of 
Java. Madame Pfeiffer is fifty-five years of age, 
though few would take her to be more than forty. 
She is married, has two sons in Germany, wh«n« 
we believe her huyband also remains 
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pRBsiDENT F1LI.M0RK and his family receiTe ^ 
calls of ceremonj eyery Tuesday, from 12 to 
2 o*olo«k. The President receires calls on busi- 
ness each day, from 10 to 12 o'clock. 

Bakta Anna.— The Panama Star states that 
Santa Anna is about to return to Mexico again, 
with the design of placing himself at the head of 
•the rcTolution. He is nearly sixty years old^ 
and his life has been one of many yicissitudes. 
Six times has he been a leader in Mexico, and 
six times lost that power. Four times has he 
been proclaimed president of that republic, tod 
four times deposed. About four years ago he 
was obliged to leare his country as an outlaw, 
when he went to Jamaica, where he resided sev- 
eral months, and from thence went to Cartha- 
gena, in New Granada, and there engaged in 
business, awaiting a fayorable time to return to 
Mexico. .J 

Chinkse in California. — There are some 
12,000 Chinese in California. They are said to 
be peaceable and industrious. 

Education in Iowa. — In the State of Iowa 
there are five hundred and eighty-one public 
schools, taught by about the same number of 
teachers, of whom one half are females. In 
each township of the state, one square mile of 
land has been set apart to remain forcTer, de- 
moted to the support of public schools. The 
number of acr^ thus reserved in the whole state 
Ibr the support of schools, is about one million. 

recent deaths. 

Horatio Greenoxtoh, the American sculp- 
tor, died on the 18th of December last, at Som- 
enrille, Mass. He was about 47 years of age. 
He has recently been engag^, in conjunction 
with Mr. H. E. Brown, upon the equestrian 
itatne of Washington, to be erected in Union 
Park, in the city of New York, by a liberal sub- 
aoription of private gentlemen. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stttart Phslps, daughter 
of the late Prof. Stuart, of Andover, and wife of 
Prof. Austin Phelps, died at Andover on the 80th 
of November last. All who have read those 
charming volumes from her pen, " Sunny Side," 
and " A Peep at Number Five," will feel that 
m her death they have lost a personal Mend. 



TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.* 

A IX teachers agree that in the pursuit of this 
study, the first great object is to form in 
the mind of the pupil a picture of the ex- 
terior of the earth, its countries, oceans, mount- 
ains, rivers, cities, etc. ; also the relative posi- 
tion of all these, together with their size, form, 
and appearance. The only point at issue then 
is, how can this best be done ? 

We know of no better way of doing it than 
that of requiring the pupil to describe routes 
from one part of the country, or from one coun- 
try to another ; naming the direction in which 
he travels, the waters on which he sails, the 
capes he passes, the rivers he crosses, the moun- 
tains he climbs, the cities he visits, and all other 
matters of interest in the journey. After be- 
coming a little accustomed to this, he may de- 
scribe his return in like manner. When still 
farther advanced, he may be required to trans- 
port with him the principal productions of the 
country which he may visit. He can also name 
the wild beasts which he may expect to meet 
with there, as well as the most noted birds, also 
the domestic animals, and the maimers, customs, 
and characters of the people, and many other in- 
teresting items. 

This method has the double advantage of be- 
ing very instructive and exceedingly interest- 
ing. The pupil thus acquires the very matter 
which he most needs, and that, too, in such a 
form that it is very easily retained. It partakes 
somewhat of the animation and interest of a real 
tour, and very seldom fails of engaging the at- 
tention of the pupil more than any other part of 
the lesson. Where this plan is adopted in one 
class, the teacher will often hear the inquiry from 
others, ** May our class also describe routes ?** 
< * Let us take a traveling lesson too .'" 

This is certainly an argument in favor of the 
course ; for what teacher does not know that a 
great point, indeed the principal point, is gained 
when the pupil becomes interested, and that one 
idea which he may voluntarily and cheerfully 
acquire, is worth a dozen which may have been 
driven into his cranium with a birchen rod or 
an oaken rule, inasmuch as the former will al- 
most invariably be retained, while the latter 
will find the difficulties of escape not to be com- 
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pared with those of admittance? Give this 
mode a fair trial. We ask no more. 



CRAYONS' 

EVERT school-room has, or should have, black- 
boards. On these, chalk is almost uniyer- 
sally employed. There are many objec- 
tions to the use of chalk, not the least of which 
is, that after a problem is performed, the fingers 
and clothing present a dirty white appearance. 
Crayons are far preferable. Gould they be gen- 
erally employed, it would be a favor done to 
some delicate hands, to say nothing of a large 
amount of wearing apparel. 

White crayons may be made of Paris white, 
or Spanish white, which are nearly the same, 
and wheat flour and water. The correct propor- 
tions are five pounds of Paris white, one pound 
of flour, and sufficient water to make a dough of 
these materials, hard enough not to crumble, 
and soft enough to roll. Little balls of this are 
then rolled out into cylinders about the size of 
a pipe-stem, and laid away in a warm place, or 
in the sun, to dry ; the drying will generally 
require from twelre to twenty-four hours. 

The process of rolling may be performed upon 
a table, or any flat board. This process will be 
expedited somewhat, and the crayons be of a 
more equal size, if a rolling-board be employed ; 
which is simply a strip of board, say a foot in 
length, and eight or ten inches in width, with a 
handle on the top, and with the edges upraised 
about a third of an inch in thickness on the side 
of the lower surface, on which it may slide back 
and forth, as the crayons are rolled. With an 
sp|>aratuB simple as this, crayons may be made 
with great rapidity and cheapness. Every school 
contains some lad possessing skill enough to man- 
ufacture them with ease. The expense is tri- 
fling, scarcely greater than that of chalk, while 
it is far superior. 

BLACKBOARDS.* 

Pupii^s can not well be accustomed to the use 
of the blackboard too early. Every school- 
room should be supplied with one, and bet- 
ter, if with several. If any teacher, who reads 
these lines, is without such a convenience, he 
should appeal at once to the "Committee on 
Ways and Means," or the trustees, and have the 

* From The MassachutetU Teacher, published by 8am- 
ael Coolidge, Boston, Masi. 



want supplied. But such an appeal is not al* 
ways complied with. 

It has been the writer's fortune, several times, 
to enter upon his labors, where there were no 
conveniences of this kind. In such cases the 
teacher should be able to manufacture his own 
apparatus ; and it will be well for his school, if 
this ability does not stop with the blackboard. 
Many teachers to whom this periodical pays its 
monthly visits, may be in as needy circum- 
stances as the writer once was; if so, these 
words can not but be acceptable. 

If blackboards are made upon plastering, the 
lampblack should be mingled with the mortar, 
as all masons ought to know ; and even then an 
additional covering of black will often be de- 
sirable. But black paint, mixed in oil, should 
not be employed on such surfaces. A better and 
far more expeditious paint is made by simply 
mixing lampblack with a very thin solution of 
glue in water, which the painters would call 
size. An oil paint frequently gives great trouble 
by the length of time consumed in drying; 
whereas this species of covering will dry as soon 
as put on. 

Such a surface is very easily restored to its 
original state, simply by rubbing it with a wet 
cloth. The same species of paint will do for any 
kind of wall, or board. Thus, any teacher can, 
with great ease, prepare boards for his own use. 
No precise rule need be given for mixing the in- 
gredients above named. In one quart of water, 
containing two ounces of glue thoroughly dis- 
solved, stir in a quarter of an ounce of lamp- 
black, and you have paint enough to cover the 
walls of an ordinary room. J. B. 
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Educatiox. — There is a tendency in modem 
education to cover the fingers with rings, and 
at the same time to cut the sinews at the wrist. 

The worst education which teaches self-denial, 
is better than the best which teaches every thing 
else, and not that. — Sterling. 

Do Right; this is the golden rule for the 
school-room. Let the teacher labor earnestly 
and faithfully to inculcate its observance, and 
implant this principle in the minds of his pupils, 
and he will do more toward laying the founda- 
tion for correct conduct, and peaceful citizen- 
ship, than all other codes of morals and rules 
ever devised. This is the essence of all good 
rules. 
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OUR DESSERT. 

SrrriNG by our " Table" from month to month, 
amid its miscellaneous fare of books, maga^ 
■ zines, exchange papers, letters, communica* 
tions, and manuscripts of our own, we often find 
many pleasant things spread before us, which, to 
an editor, make a yery agreeable dessert. Though, 
in most cases, these are intended only for our- 
selyes, we are sometimes tempted to show them 
to our friends ; and this time we shall yield. 

*< The Student has been used by me, in the 
same institution, for upward of five years, as 
one of my heat reading-books, and is still held in 
the same high regard. Most fully has the motto, 
'Onward and upward,* been developed in its 
career. Earnestly has it labored to teach — and, 
if I mistake not, successfully, beyond compar- 
ison—the great doctrine of gradual improye- 
ment, by constant, well-directed eflfort, both by 
its wholesome precepts, and its own practice. 
To be highly esteemed by all, it needs only to 
be known. " F. L. Haxford, 

"Principal of Hobart Female Seminary, N. Y." 

Such words of commendation are particularly 
encouraging, when, as in the present instance, 
they come from the most practical, efficient, and 
successful teachers. 

EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

ANNtJAL Report of the JVormalt Model, and 
Common Schools, in Upper Canada, for the 
year 1851 ; with Appendices by Rev. E. Ryer- 
son, D.B., Chief Superintendent of Schools. 
This report forms a large octavo volume of 224 
pages. From it we learn that there are 8,340 
schools in that province, and 258,607 children,, 
between the ages of 5 and 16 years; number 
reported as attending school, 170,254 ; number 
of teachers employed, 3,277, of whom 2,551 are 
males, and only 726 females. 

In 1847 a Normal and Model School was estab- 
lished at Toronto. The Normal department was 
designed to accommodate 200 teachers, and the 
Model School, which was intended to be a pat- 
tern for conducting Common Schools, generally, 
and a place for the teachers of the Normal de- 
partment to practice in teaching, contains about 
eOO pupils. 



The above-named report contains a large 
amount of interesting educational statistics, and 
other matter relative to schools ; and under tbs 
efficient supervision of their able superintendent, 
the Common Schools of Canada must make great 
improvements. 

To Teachers.-^ You are now engaged in your 
winter labors, and doubtless are earnestly de- 
sirous to benefit your pupils as much as possi- 
ble. You can if you toill ; but there must be 
labor well directed. Allow us here to offer one 
or two brief suggestions, which, if practiced, 
will materially aid you in accomplishing your 
desires. 

Visit Schools, and thus learn how others suc- 
ceed, and why they fail. Adopt what is useful, 
and shun that which is worthless in the practices 
of your calling. School visiting is the teacher's 
best manual. 

Make your school so pleasant and attractive, 
by your own cheerfulness, and the freshness and 
interest which you impart to the studies and in- 
structions of the school-room, that your pupils 
will deem it a privation to stay at home. 

Always treat your pupils politely ; it is better 
to ask them to do a thing, than to command 
them. Give them your confidence, and you may 
expect confidence in return. Impress upon your 
pupils the importance of governing, themselves ; 
and let the aim of your school government be to 
teach self-government, rather than to usurp 
power, and establish your own authority. 



Knic'K.Rnacks from an Editor's Table. By Louis Gay. 
lord Clark. 12mo ; 336 pages. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

This volume is made up from the Editor's Table of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. " Of one thing, at least, the 
reader may be assured, and that is, abundant variety. 
There are sad thoughts, and glad thoughts, influenced by 
all seasons, and jotted down at all seasons ; scenes and 
incidents in town and country, and all over the country; 
familiar *home views,' anecdotes and stories not a few; 
the whole forming a dish -of 'gossip,' in which every- 
body may find something to please." The editor of die 
Knickerbocker has long been famous for getting up the 
greatest variety of readable and enjoyable miscellany 
contained in any of our monthly magazines, and thou* 
sands will be delighted that his entertaining miscellany 
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hu been senred vp in anch a beautiful style. It i« a cap- 
ital book to amaae odd moments. 

Thx Nxw BiBLiCAi. ATX.AS, and Scripture Gazetteer. 
With deacriptlTe notices of the Tabernacle and the 
Teknple. Large octaTO ; 96 pages. Published by the 
American Sunday School Uniun. To be had of J. G. 
Ifeeks, 147 Nassau Street, Mew York, and at the depos- 
itories in the Tarious cities. 

This \m the most interesting and useful Work for Sab- 
bath-school teachers, and all readers of the Bible, which 
we hare seen in the form of an atlas. Its size, octaro, is 
eonrenient for use ) while it contains ttoehe maptj exhibit^ 
ing the ancient world as peopled by the descendants of 
Hoah, and all the countries mentioned in the Bible, in- 
cluding the Joumeyings of the Israelites, and of the Apos- 
tle PauL Jerusalem and its enrirons are exhibited on a 
large scale, as are ulso the Temple, Tabernacle, its altars, 
utensils, etc., etc. It also contains much reading, de- 
scriptiTe of the settlement of the ancient world, of the 
eonntriee mentieoed in the Bible, and of all which the 
maps illustrate. In addition to all this is a Scripture 
Gazetteer, giying the signification of the names of places, 
and their location. A more comprehensive, or better 
work for the purpose for which this is published, can not 
be found. Its very rapid sale is a sufficient guarantee of 
ifei popularity. 

Poptn^AB Education : For the use of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and for Young Persons of both sexes. By Ira May- 
hew, A.M. 12mo ) 470 pages. Published by Daniel Bur- 
gess and Co., No. GO John Street, New York. 

This work was prepared and published in accordance 
with -a resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan. It is a Tolume of great practical merit, and its gen- 
eral circulation would contribute largdy toward advanc- 
ing true education, Ii^ by far too large a mi^o^itJ of our 
schools the intellectual training of the mind is the chief 
■nd almost sole aim, to the neglect of both body and 
morals. But in the volume before us, the author has dwelt 
ddefly upon Uie two latter points ; and his aim is to turn 
the attention of parents and teachers to the importance 
flf physical and moral education, as the true foundation 
cf a sound, well-instructed mind. This is a work that 
was written to do good, and such a mission will it ac- 
complish if it receives the wide circulation which its mer- 
its deserve. 

Tablx TAX.K, about Books, Men, and Manners. No. 31, 
0f G. P. Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library. 

One of the most interesting volumes published ; abound- 
ing in wit^ sentiment, anecdotes, beautiful gems, short, 
beautiiul extracts from the best writers of the English 
language. It is full of good things, and Just the book to 
nuke one forget the long minutes while waiting for din- 
ner. 

PiCTuxKS rxoM St. Pbtkbsburq, by Edward Jernnann 
— translated from the ori^nal German— is No. 33 of 
Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library. 

The author of this volume gives us much insight into 

fteprivBte and social life of Russia, and of the character 

itf its people. In his pen-pictures he portrays the schools, 

the peasantry, ihe serfs, the justice, and police, the mer- 

fJhant, and the Imperial Family ; also tlie country, ^nd its 

winters. 

&NGLI8H GxAHHAB, Synthetical and Analytical. By L. 
T. Ccrvell. Published by D. Appleton A Co., No. 300 
Broadway, New York. 

This treatise opens with orthography, In which the 



elementary sounds of the letters are treated phonetically, 
followed by> spelling, the prefixes and suflbces, ortho- 
graphic analysis, or parsmg. Then comes etymology; 
but eight parts of speech are given— noun, pronoun, ad* 
Jective, verb, adverb, prepdsitioii, conjunction, and inter- 
jection; four genders— masculine, feminine, common, 
and neuter ; four cases — nominative, possessive, object- 
ive, and absolute; four classes of pronouns— personal, ' 
relative, interrogative, and definitive ; two kinds • of ad- 
jectives—attributive and affinitive; these are some of 
the distinguishing features of this treatise, and from the 
examination we have been able to give it, we are much 
pleased with its arrangement, definitions, and mode of 
teaching English Grammar. 

Practical MATmcMATics, with Drawing and Mensnra* 
tion, applied to the Mechanic Arts. By Charles DavieB, 
LL.D. 12mo ; 313 pages. Published by A. S. Bamee 
& Co., New York. 

The design of this work is to alFord an elementary 
text-book of a practical character, adapted to the wants 
of the times, when there are such numerous demands 
for applications of science to the useful arts. Profl D»> 
vies' well-known popularity as a scholar and author is a 
sufficient guarantee of the merits of the work. It opens 
with the first pnneiples of Geometry, then follows with 
Topographical drawing, Plan-drawing, Architecture, Men- 
suration of surfaces and solids, timber, bricklayer's work, 
mason's work, carpenter's work, plasterer's, painter's, pav- 
ior's, and plumber's work ; the Mechanical Powers, etc. 

The Dauohtxbs of Zion. By Rev. 8. D. Burchard, 
D.D. Illustrated with eleven steel engravings. ISmo; 
355 pages. Published by John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau 
Stre-t, New York. 

This work is composed of interesting Scripture narra- 
tives, drawn fW>m the Old and New T^taments, and placed 
in chronological ordor. They exhibit woman as she was 
in the primitive ages of the world ; woman emerging 
from under the shadows of an older dispensation ; woman 
at the feet of Jesus ; woman suffering ; woman bleeding 
in martyrdom among the bravest; and woman in her sub- 
lime and appropriate sphere. These biographical histo- 
ries are free from the sameness, and oft-repeated charao- 
ters of the heroines of romance ; they are more life-liks 
and real, hence more interesting. Dr. Burchard has 
sketched these portraits with gracefulness and beauty, 
and thrown a charm of heart-moving interest around the 
Daughters of Zion. 

MUSIC. 

In calling attention to the following songs, we do it ^th 
much pleasure, for we consider fhem worthy of a place 
in every household. 
From Firth, Pond if Co., No. 1 Franklin Square, N. Y. 

" / Love the Old." Words by L. Virginia Smith, mu- 
sic composed by H. Kleber. The words are full of true 
sentiment, and the music well adapted to them. 

«* Maggie hv My SHe.*' Words and music bv S. C. Fos- 
ter, the well-known autho** of " Nelly was a Lady," and 
other popular melodies. This new song is very pretty. 

" Yes, Til Come to Tky Mountain Home " Words by 
Frances Irene Burge. music by Francis H. Brown. 
From Oould ir Berry, ^SH Broadway, New York. 

" Ju$t Twnty Years Ago." Music by R. B. Sanford. 
The words were published in the last number of The Stu- 
dent To say that the music is as good as the words is 
no small praise. It is one of the sweetest songs we have 
beard for many a month. It reminds one ot Ben Bolt, 
yet surpasses even thst. 

•• O WoHld I were a Girl Again." By H. Eikmelr. Not 
equal to •• Would I were a Boy Again." 
. '' Old Oa3s»n SchotUsk" By Fred. Ficker. 

** QondeUisi:* By Zeodor Oesten. 
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1. I'll a - wake at dawn on a win-ter's day, For I will not doze precious time a - way ; 
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2. Birds awake betimes, every mom they sing, None are tardy there, when the woods do rmg; 
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With my lessons learned, this shall be my lule, Never, never, never to be late at school. 
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So when daylight peeps, Then I'll think of my rule, Nerer, never, never to be late at tchool. 
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When the sununer's sun wakes the flowers again, 
They the call obey — ^none are tardy then ; 
Nor will I forget, that it is my rule, 
Never, never, never to be late at school. 



4. 
O, these precious days will too soon be o'er, 
And these happy hours will return no more ; 
Then I'll never regret that it was my rule, 
Never, never, never to be late at school 
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Be yon to o - thers kind and true, As you'd have o - thers be to you. And 
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ADVANTAGES OF INTELLIGENT LABOR. 



BT J. ORVILUC DBWBT, D.D. 



MAN does not wish to be a mere newer 
of wood and drawer of water — ^a 
mere creature of burdens and tasks ; 
or a mere httsiness automaton. He can 
not be so without doing violence to his 
nature. He can not cheerfully labor as a 
beast labors. He can not happily do 
business as a machine. There must be a 
purpose to animate him. But is even a 
good purpose, such as the love of home, 
enough 1 Still, toil is oflen heavy and 
weary, and business dull and uninteresting. 
It is a long furrow which is turned in the 
field. It is a slow process with which 
leather is manufactured, or silk is made. 
It takes a voyage of slow, revolving years, 
to obtain the oil that bums in our evening 
lamp. That evening lamp sends no ray 
to cheer the wanderer upon the deep. 

What would all ordinary incentives be, 
compared with the silent delight of knowl- 
edge? If the husbandman, as he turns 
the slow furrow, saw the component parts 
and chemical properties of the soil, and 
what would improve it, and, moreover, 
with philosophic eye saw the all-surround- 
ing vision of nature ; if the manufacturer 
in leather, in silk, in wood and iron, and 
in every material, understood the processes 
amid which he is working ; if they that 
go down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters, saw the works of the 
Lord, and His wonders in the deep, how 
would toil be lightened, brightened, beau- 
tified, by that infusion of the promethean 
fire — ^ay, and of the holy unction ! 

Man, the laborer, would no longer be 
the drudge, the slave, the victim of tasks. 
He would be a loving pupil of great, beau- 
tiful nature. He would stretch forth his 
brawny arms to embrace her. He would 
open his bright eye to read her lessons. 

vol*.— VI. |fO. IV — FEB., 1863, 



He would be a "w6rker together" with 
nature and with God. He would not f<iel 
like a shivering outcast upon the bleak and 
pitiless bosom of the world. 

Soils, and rocks, and mines, would . be 
his materials ; rain, and storm, and cloud, 
would be his ministers; fire, steam, and 
water, his subject powers; the winds 
would be his sportive companions, and the 
rippling waves would be music in his ears ; 
earth should nourish him, and ocean cra- 
dle him, and heaven over-canopy him; 
and this great world-house should be a 
home to him. Yes, he would have a homa 
in the elements ; a home in the storm ; a 
home in the sunshine ; a home in the very 
bosom of labor. 

Such, then, when duly mixed with higher 
ends, is the friendly ministration of labor. 
At present, man is wont to look upon 
many of the powers of nature with a kind 
of superstitious feeling, as if they were 
his enemies. This superstition especially 
characterized the elder periods of tha 
world — the times of the world's ignorance. 
But it still remains, for ignorance still 
remains. 

Man still looks upon many things around 
him as hostile to him, and all his thoughts 
are of resistance, protection, defense. 
Cold, and storm, and darkness, and light- 
ning, are his enemies ; and, worst of all, 
his greatest enemy is the hard necessity of 
labor. And so he fieetb from the coun- 
try, from the tilled field, and from the 
bending harvest that waiteth for the reaper, 
to the city. He had rather stand behind 
the counter, and be a mere seller, than to 
live in the country, and be a maker, a 
grower, or a manufacturer. 

At length he gathereth a fortune, whose 
great- advantage in his eyes is, that it is to 
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deliver him from man's great enemy, the 
necessity of labor. And then he buildeth 
a guarded palace of ease and luxury, and 
when the black storm roars in the heavens, 
aihd the rain or snow beats against his win- 
dow, he is glad in his heart, and he rejoic- 
eth that the folding curtain is there, and 
the soft couch is by his side, and the 
bright fire is before him, and he is fed and 
dothed, and cushioned in luxury. 

Well, I am not about to deny that ease, 
and leisure, and protection are good things, 
in their place. But this I say, that the 
VN>rld,'in all its elements, and all their 
visitations, is designed to develop the 
&culties and energies of man. This I say, 
that the storm is as truly adapted to this 
end as the sunshine, and chill wihter as 
warm summer, and the lightning itself as 
much as the equable light of day. And 
this, too, I say, that toil is more adapted 
to this high end than ease ; and exposure, 
wrestling with the elements, more than 
heated rooms, and sofb couches, and luxu- 
rious entertainments. 

What is the fact? How many have 
gone forth amid the wrestling elements, 
and in this '^ ennobling stir," as the poet 
•ays, "felt themselves exalted." How 
many have walked, ay, and worked amid 
them as magician-masters, controlling them 
with the wand of philosophy, marking and 
molding them with the keen eye and the 
skillful hand; and have themselves be- 
come the ornaments and blessings of so- 
ciety. Witness our own Fulton and 
Franklin. 

Now turn to the other, hand, and look 
at the possessor of hereditary fortune, 
more often found in other countries than 
in this. What has he become? Amid 
his abundance it is very likely that he 
has become helpless; amid the gathered 
stores of other's cares and energies, useless 
and inert. His nerve wants firmness, and 
his heart wants fortitude, and his very 
Viuscular fiber has lost the true energy 
through softness and indulgence. He is 
very likely, at least, to yield himself up 
to the enervating appliances of his condi- 
tion, and if he does so, he is diseased be- 
fore nature demands it, and superannuated 
before he is old, and dead before he can 
be fiurly said to have lived. And when 



he is dead, it may be said of him, ^ he 
was well clothed, and well fed, and well 
housed ; every thing was well but himself." 

But I may be told, that although such a 
comparison may do for satire or declama- 
tion, it is all Utopian. Utopian! is iti 
Is Franklin's fame in Utopia ? Are Ful- 
ton's steamboats, or Watt's steam-engines 
in Utopia? Is Sir Richard Arkwright's 
house in Utopia? I might go on till your 
patience was exhauste^l, enumerating ex- 
amples of those, who have risen frpm ob- 
scurity to the loftiest distinction in litera- 
ture, in arts, in philanthropy ; and then I 
might ask you to give me, for a hundred 
of my examples, one of an equally noble 
use of hereditary fortune. And when you 
had given me your example, then should 
I claim it for my argument. Por this ex- * 
ample, too, implies labor, a struggle with 
the physical or the moral elements of life ; 
and the noblest of all struggles, for it is 
purely voluntary, and made in resistance 
to many adverse influences: 

Let me say, then, as my conclusion, 
that intelligent effort, homely, honest vir- 
tue, will bear a man through the noblest 
course that is marked out for us on earth. | 
They will make the true and lofty man. 
They will make the artisan an artist ; work- 
ing not merely in mines of gold, or with 
colors of the painter's pallet, but work- 
ing in mines of wisdom, and with dies of 
immortal truth. 

Philosophy, which, rightly understood 
is both knowledge and piety, would make, 
amid all the toils of life, great Nature 
our mistress. It would make all her pow- 
ers teachers, all her tasks lessons. Then 
would the great and appointed vocation 
of our humanity — ^labor — ^be indeed a high 
calling. To the man whose lot it is to 
toil or to do business, I would say, though 
all the world says otherwise, though, all 
the maxims of all ages be against me, yet 
would I say, and with something the more 
of eamestnes^. and directness. Sir, think 
not evil nor scorn of thy lot, 

I scarcely care what may be the condi- 
tions and appendages of that lot. With 
thy wooden bench instead of a silkai 
couch; with thy rude wagon, instead of 
planks of cedar, and thy cloud-curtain of 
mist and storm, not goi^ous tapestiy; 
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and the lightning's flash upon thy path, 
not evening's sickly taper ; ay, and with 
thy strong arm and brave heart, and the 
color woven upon thy cheek, by fresh 
winds and bright rays of the golden sun ; 
with thy manly form, and free attitude, 
and fearless trust in the good Providence, 
stand in thy lot, or step forward on thy 
way. — Selected, 
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RIO DB LA PLATA, AND ITS VALLEY. 

BT UEUT. M. r. MAURY, U. B. N. 

THE La Plata River drains the largest 
basin in the southern hemisphere, and 
the Mississippi the largest in the 
northern. Both these streams run from 
north to south, each one embracing a great 
variety of productions, traversing many 
divei-sities of climate. The valley of the 
Amazon lies in both hemispheres; it is 
the largest river basin in the world. 

The areas of the principal river basins 
which are drained into seas that are acces- 
sible to ocean commerce may be thus stat- 
ed: 

In America — the Amazon — area (in- 
cluding the Orbnoco) 2,048,480 square 
foiles. 

In North America — ^the Mississippi — 
area 982,000 square miles. 

In South America — the La Plata — area 
B86,000 square miles. 

In Europe — the Banube — area 234,000 
square miles. 

In Africa — ^the Nile — area 520,000 square 
miles. 

In Asia-China — the Yang-tese Keang — 
area 547,000 square miles. 

In India— the Ganges— area 432,000 
square miles. 

It will be observed that the valley of 
the La Plata, in area, is the third in the 
vorld ; that it is twice as large as the val- 
ley of the Ganges, and more than three 
times as large as the largest river in Eu- 
rope. 

The basin of the La Plata embraces all 
the latitude^'— and more, too — ^that are to 
^ found in the valley of the Indus, the 
^nges and the Irawaddy — the great River 
oasin of India. It consequently has all 



the agricultural capacities, and more than 
are to be found in the climates of India. 
These great resources of the La Plata for the 
most part lie dormant. They are hidden 
in the bosom of the earth, or concealed in 
the recesses of the mountains. 

The waters of the La Plata flow through 
cHmates that are favorable to the growth 
m sugar, tea and coflee, of rice, hemp and 
tobacco, of cotton and com, of drugs, 
woods, dyes and spices, and of almost all 
the agricultural staples of the earth. 

The Rio de la Plata lies wholly within 
the southern hemisphere, and it is the 
greatest river that does so lie; conse- 
quently it has opposite seasons with those 
of the northern. When the husbandman 
is sowing in the north, he who tills the 
earth in this beautiful river basin will be 
gathering his crop ; and consequently the 
planter, and the larmer, and the merchant 
on the La Plata, will have control of the 
northern markets for six months of every 
year, without a competitor. 

The Rio de la Plata, properly speaking, 
is that arm of the sea between the parid- 
lels of 33** and 36° of south latitude. Its 
breadth is a hundred miles or more, accord- 
ing to the place of measurement, and it is 
formed by the junction of the Parana and 
the Uraguay. I treat of all the country 
drained by these rivers and their tributa- 
ries as the valley of the La Plata. 

According to Hopkins, Paraguay is but 
another Paradise : 

"Of this country and its commercial 
resources," says he, " I can speak with the 
greatest certainty from my own personal 
knowledge. Almost divided by the Tropic 
of Capricorn, its surface is like a chess- 
board, checkered here and there with beau- 
tiful pastures and magnificent forests. 
Unlike all other lands with which I am 
acquainted, it seems destined especially 
for die habitation of man. Here, in the 
eastern portion of our own land, the first 
settlers found the whole country covered 
with woods; west of the Mississippi the 
other extreme exists in the vast extent of 
prairie destitute of timber. 

" On the north of Brazil, in a similar 
manner, arc unbroken forests ; in its south- 
em parts, and throughout the Banda-Ori- 
ental, and the Argentine Republic, we 
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find continuous pampas, like our prairies, 
in many instances, without bearing the 
necessary fuel even for household purposes. 
Not so in Paraguay, where, added to a 
sufficiency for building fleets of a thousand 
steamers, its forests teem with every de- 
scription of ornamental and useful woods. 

" Beginning with the head waters of tM 
river Paraguay, we find the productions 
upon the Brazilian side to be gold and 
precious stones, sugar, molasses, hides of 
extraordinary size, hair, tallow, wax, deer 
and tiger skins, with rice, corn, and the 
different manufactures of the raandioca 
root ; in Bolivia, gold and precious stones, 
silver, coffee (considered by good judges 
to be equal to Mocha), and Peruvian bark. 
Though we could undoubtedly draw from 
these two countries many other produc- 
tions of tropical America, yet it is in Par- 
aguay that we find the greatest wealth of 
all those valleys." 

Of medical herbs, they yield in great 
profusion "rhubarb, sarsaparilla, jalap, 
bezonia, indica, sassafras, holywood, bal- 
sam of copaiba, nux vomica, licorice, and 
ginger." 

. Here, too, are found dye-stuffs of the 
naost exquisite tints. Among these he 
includes cochineal, two kinds of indigo, a 
" vegetable vermin, saffron, golden-red, 
with other plants, producing all the tints 
of dark-red, black, and green." 

In the forests are found sixty varieties 
of wood, valuable for ship-building, or as 
timber, or for cabinet work ; among them 
are the " siebo tree," which, " when green, 
is spongy, as soft as cork, and can be cut 
like an apple, but when dry is so hard as 
almost to defy the action of steel ; the 
palo de vivora, or snake tree, whose leaves 
Hfe an infallible cure for the poisonous 
bites of serpents; the palo de leche^ or 
milk tree, may be called a vegetable 
cow; and ih^palode boraccho, or drunken 
tree, a vegetable distillery. The icica 
resin is found at the roots of trees under 
ground, and is a natural pitch ready pre- 
pared to pay the seams of vessels." 

Some of them are said to yield gems 

and drugs of the rarest virtues, and of the 

most exquisite perfume; though, coming 

•Nfc^^^^a far country, which commerce in 

"J^^V iest flights has not yet been able to 
her lOfU ^ 



reach, many of these productions are not 
yet known to pharmacy, or the mechanic 
arts. "They comprise," says Hopkins, 
" some of the most delicious perfumes and 
incense that can be imagined. Others, 
again, are like amber, hard, brittle, and 
insoluble in water. Some cedars yield a 
gum equal to gum arable, others a natural 
glue, which, when once dried, is unaffected 
by wet or dampness." 

Here, too, in these wilds, flourish side 
by side^ the India-rubber tree, the vanilla, 
with its sweet-scented bean, and the palo 
santo, from which the gum guiacum of our 
commerce is gathered. 

Wild, too, in those wonderful forests, 
grow, mature, and decay annually, and in 
large quantities, two or three kinds of 
hemp, the nux soponica, or soap nut, the 
cocoa, yerba matte of superior quality. 
two kinds of cotton, with vegetable oils 
and wax in vast quantities. 

The pampas are grazed by immense 
herds of cattle and horses, and great quan- 
tities of " hides, hair, horns, bones, tallow, 
etc., are lost for want of transportation. 
Upon the fertile, alluvial banks of so many 
large streams sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco 
of a superior quality, rice, mandioca, In- 
dian corn, and a thousand other produo 
tions, vegetate with profusion, while several 
varieties of the bamboo line the river 
banks, and dot the frequent lakes with 
islets of touching beauty." In. short, this 
traveler thus sums ud his account of this 
glorious valley : ^ 

"We have found the forest spontane- 
ously producing every thing necessary for 
the comfort and luxury of mankind, from 
the beautiful cotton tree that affords him 
clothing, to the colors that suit his fancy 
as a dye ; and from the woods that furnish 
his ship and house, or ornament his escri- 
toire^ to the herb that cures his sickness, 
or the incense that delights his olfactories. 
It is only necessary to add, that the climate 
is favorable to all the useful grains and 
table vegetables, with delicious fruits, to 
suport the frame and gratify the palate."— 
Washington Union, 
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NICHOLAS I., EMPEROR OP RUSSIA. 



CORRECT, information in regard to Rus- 
Bhi, its people, ita iastituttons, and its 
rulers, is of the utmost importance 
to every American. The great empire of 
the Czars and the giant republic of the 
West, are, id many respects, the antipodes 
of each other. The government of the 
One is an absolute monarchy, that of the 
other a pure democracy. The one is 
looked upon aa the champion of despot- 
ism, the other as the great leader of the 
hosts of Freedom, But extremes meet, 
and the day is not distant when our rela- 



tions with Russia will be more important 

than those with any other nation on tba 

Russia is the most powerful country in 
Europe ; the United States has no rival 
on the Western Continent. Russia and the 
United States are the only nations of tha 
earth which are at the present time making 
any rapid or decided strides in population, 
wealth, and power. Under these circum 
stances, whether the position of our coua 
try, in regard to the Russian Empire, shall 
hereafter be one of peaceful rivalry or of 
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open warfare, a knowledge of its true 
condition, and the character of its govern- 
ii\ent, is equally important. In the light 
of this fact, I desire to call the reader's 
attention to a brief sketch of the present 
emperor. 

It is not the fault of Nicholas I. that he 
is "Czar of all the Russias." The cir- 
cumstance of birth, which made me and 
you, perhaps, citizens of " free America," 
made him emperor of a semi-barbarous 
people. It is as such that we must judge 
him. A late German writer speaks of 
eertain Germans, who in visiting and ob- 
serving Russia, measured every thing with 
a German rule, a mode of measurement 
of which he says Russian matters do not 
admit. Neither must we measure a Czar 
by an American standard. Our duty in 
the matter is to divest ourselves of preju- 
dice, and to inquire, in a candid and truth- 
loving spirit, whether Nicholas has acted 
his part faithfully and well, before God 
and his own conscience, according to the 
light he possesses, not simply as an emr 
peror^ but as Emperor of Russia^ and if 
facts shall show that he has done so, to 
honor him accordingly. 

Nicholas became, as I have said, through 
the accident of birth, emperor and abso- 
lute ruler of a semi-barbarous people, 
among whom the rights of man, as man, 
did not exist, even in name. He found 
laws in force which degraded men below 
the dignity of humanity, making them 
mere chattels and slaves. A stroke of his 
pen might have annulled these laws, and 
made all the serfs of Russia nominally 
free, but it could not have changed the 
confirmed habits of centuries, or have 
given the degraded peasantry the intelli- 
gence and knowledge necessary to self- 
government. The course of the Czar was 
a wiser one. 

For female serfs there is but one legal 
path to emancipation: namely, marriage 
with a freeman. The males of this class 
had, till recently, but one avenue to free- 
dom — a very questionable kind of free- 
dom at that — service in the army. When 
dismissed from the army, it is true, he 
was free — that is, was no longer a serf — but 
the term of service was twenty years, at 
the end of which time he had become so 



accustomed to his mode of life, and, from 
long disuse of his trade or occupation, saw 
so little chance of earning a living, that 
he usually recommenced his military ca- 
reer, which he then clung to till death. 
Nicholas shortened this term of service* to 
eight years. This leaves the discharged 
soldier young, and in a position to return 
to his former pursuits, and to found a free 
.family. This was an important step 
toward emancipation. 

Another movement in the same direc- 
tion was the imperial ukuse, or decree,, 
which declared the serfs to form an inte- 
gral and inseparable portion of the soil. 
This prevented them from being sold, ex- 
cept all together, and with the land which 
they tilled. At the same time the em- 
peror established a government loau-bank, 
which made advances on mortgage of 
lands. If the borrowers failed to pay 
back three per cent, of this loan yearly, 
with three per cent, interest, the lands and 
their population became the property of 
the crown. 

As crown peasants, the serfs held their 
bit of land and their dwellings as an he- 
reditary fief from the emperor, and the 
road to freedom was. at once opened to 
them. They could not purchase their 
freedom directly, but became free by the 
purchase of the spot of land to which they 
were linked. The lazy slave who worked 
so ineflliciently for his master, now labored 
with a hearty good- will for his own free- 
dom, and thousands annually emancipated 
themselves. 

But Nicholas did not stop here. Under 
certain conditions, he loaned the serfs 
money to purchase themselves and their 
lands from their masters. On the repay- 
ment of this loan, with three per cent, 
interest, they became free, and the owners 
of the soil. In the Baltic provinces serf- 
dom no longer exists, the serfs having all 
been liberated by the processes to which I 
have alluded. The same result will be 
attained, in due time, throughout the em- 
pire. 

And Nicholas has not only given his 
subjects freedom, as fast and as far as 
they can be supposed to be prepared for 
it, but he has given them lessons in self- 
government, by instituting parishes, the 
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elders and administrators of justice of 
'which are chosen by the people. He has 
also instituted schools, as far as practica- 
ble, which are free to all, and to which all 
are required to send their children. 

Since Peter the Great, no sovereign has 
devoted himself so perseveringly and so 
successfully to the improvement of his 
empire and to the welfare of his people. 
The progress of agriculture, manufactures, 
and interpal improvements, has been re- 
markably great since the ' commencement 
of his reign. 

It is said that he habitually walks the 
streets alone, in a simple hidf uniform, 
divested of all signs of rank and royalty. 
Persons meeting and saluting him, are 
salutedv in return, be they peasant or no- 
ble. If a fire occurs in St. Petersburg, 
he is one of the first on the spot, and is 
known by his powerful voice issuing or- 
ders. 

In his family, and in all his social rela- 
tions, his conduct is said to be above re- 
proach. He seems, from the most relia- 
ble accounts, to be very easy of access, and 
to be much beloved by his subjects. 

While at Peterhofl^ during the summer, 
he never fails to invite the pupils of the 
naval school to visit and pass a day with 
him, not as their emperor, but as one of 
themselves. He invites, on the same 
terms, the cadets of the military school, 
and it is related that on one occasion the 
Cfear challenged the boys to wrestle with 
him, and it took twenty of them to bring 
him to the ground. 

The following anecdotes will illustrate 
the familiarity with which he treats his 
subjects, and is treated by them in return : 

"A reeling, drunken clown, holdinig 
himself with difficulty by the corner of a 
public edifice, stopped the narrow stone 
path running close to it, so that the emper- 
or, passing that way, had to step into the 
gutter to get rid of this biped ob^acle. 
'You are dead drunk, you spoundrel,' 
said his majesty. * What is that to you V 
replied the clown, who knew well to whom 
* he spoke. *! got drunk with my own 
money, and you did not have to pay for 
it.' ' The emperor passed on, but, recol- 
lecting the vicinity of a police station, 
looked back, and, sure enough, one of the 



guardians of the peace was already in full 
drive against the tottering clown. ' Hold 
back !' cried the Czar, at the top of hid 
voice; 'don't touch him; he has got 
drunk with his own money, and not at 
my expense.' 

"The exchange of e^s and salutes — 
the offering party saying, ' Christ is risen,' 
and the receiving one replying, 'Verily 
risen' — is well known to be one of the 
Easter rites of the Greek Church, cheer- 
fully performed by all, and particularly by 
the Czar, who, in all matters of religious 
observance, always sets the first example. 
Returning to his palace from the early 
mass, afler having gone through with thit 
ceremony with those who were present in 
the church, Nicholas observed a sentinel at 
his post, near the principal staircase, im- 
mediately approached him, and offered the 
egg and salute, saying, 'Christ is risen.' 
The sentinel replied, ' No such thing,' and 
declined the honor of being embraced by 
his sovereign. The Czar, in utter aston- 
ishment, exclaimed, 'Who are you, sirl' 
'i am a Hebrew,' was the answer. 'I 
beg your pardon, sir, I did not know it,' 
said his terrific majesty, and passed on." 

For many of the facts which I have pre- 
sented, I am indebted to " Pictures of St. 
Petersburg," by Edward Jerrmann. For 
the form in which they are given, I alone 
am responsible. Space will not permit 
me to extend this article further. I leave 
the reader, in the light of the facts present- 
ed, to form his own estimate of the char- 
acter of Nicholas I., " Emperor of all the 
Russias." Whatever judgment may be 
passed on his acts in regard to other na- 
tions, I think it will be conceded that he 
is the true friend of his own people — ^Thk 
Father of his Country. 
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The water that flows from a spring does 
not congeal in winter. And those senti- 
ments of friendship which flow from the 
heart can not be frozen in adversity. 

To be happy, the passions must be cheer- 
ful and gay, not gloomy and melancholy. 
A propensity to hope and joy is real riches; 
one to fear and sorrow, real poverty. 
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PURSUIT OP KNOWLEDGE. 

THB pursuit of IcDowledge is one of the 
most dignifying and ennobling objects 
that can actuate the mind of man. 
Jt offers inducements alike to wealthy and 
poor, to exalted and humble, to old and 
young. The fresh and vigorous mind of 
youtl^ strong and active though it may be, 
is rendered ardent and enthusiastic by want 
of experience and the warmth of young 
and bounding blood. To such the pursuit 
of knowledge is what the mental organi- 
zation requires ; it is just that indispensa- 
ble which is proper to discipline the mind 
and the hea];t, and to fit them for a high 
and noble contest in life. 

The aged have spent a life in this pur- 
suit, for the mental and moral organiza- 
tion of man is such, that he must be con- 
tinually gaining knowledge, whether he 
will or no ; when the time of " the sere 
and yellow leaf" comes on, there is leisure 
afforded to calmly arrange and digest the 
ideas that were hastily received when the 
arm was strong, and the hand was active 
in the pursuits of the prime of life. 

The poor man has in this a possession 
that places him above the wealthy and the 
proud, just so far as mind is superior to 
matter. He can secure that wealth of 
mind and of heart between which, and the 
wealth for which the masses of men strive, 
there can be no comparison. 

The enjoyments that gold can procure 
are pleasant for a time ; the pomp of cir- 
cumstances and of outward show may, at 
least, while the charm of novelty is upon 
them, afford satisfaction, though they can 
never bring genuine happiness. But that 
enjoyment springing from the pursuit of 
knowledge, insures the expansion of the 
faculties and powers of the soul, and con- 
tinually grows purer and purer, and higher 
and higher. 

In Sie words of one whose name is sy- 
nonymous with noble thoughts and correct 
ideas: '* Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is 
vanity, and power pageant ; but knowledge 
is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial in fame, 
unlimited in space, and infinite in duration. 
In the performance of its sacred offices it 
fears no danger, spares no expense, looks 
into the volcanoes, dives into the ocean, 



perforates the earth, wings its flight into 
the skies, enriches the globe, explores 
sea and land, contemplates the distant, 
examines the minute, comprehends the 
great, ascends to the sublime; no place 
is too remote for its grasp, no heavens too 
exalted for .its reach." 

When the spirit is freed from its tene- 
ment of clay, and no longer clogged by its 
earthly prison-house, we have full reason 
to believe that the soul will still love all 
that elevated and ennobled it on earth; 
and ever expanding, ever progressing, 
through the ages of that space which we 
comprehend not, but call eteriiity, will 
still, while ascending higher and higher, 
ever continue in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Selected, 
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IS THERE A GOD? 

BY JOY WAT. 

Is there a God ? Go ask the flowers 
Who scented them bo sweetly ; 

Who painted them in colors bright, 
And shaped their leayes so neatly. 

Is there a God ? Ask the unseen wind, 
That keeps each leaf in motion ; 

Who gave it power to waft a ship 
Far o'er the pathless ocean. 

Is there a God ? Ask the ruddy fruit. 
That bears down the orchard trees. 

Who gave to it the flavor rich. 
Which ne'er has failed to please. 

Is there a God ? Ask those little birds. 
That at mom and evening greet thee> 

Each with a gay and joyous note, 
Who taught them to sing so sweetly. 

Is there a God ? Ask the busy bee. 
As it wanders from day to day. 

In search of honey, from flower to flower, 
Who taught it this industry. 

Is there a God ? Ask of the rain. 

Now falling gently down. 
With what authority it comes, 

To bleSB ungrateful man. 

Is there a God .' Ask the bright sun. 
On his journey through the sky. 

Who sent him thus, with heat and light, 
To cheer us from on high. 
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li there a God ? Ask the pale moon. 
Who bids her shine at night, 

To guide the weary wanderer home, 
With her faint, silyery light 

Is there a God ? Ask thy own heart, 
What gentle, soothing power. 

Calms it with thoughts of hope and faith, 
When crushed with bitter sorrow. 

And do they not each one reply, 
' ** It is that God unseen, 
Whose works are all for good designed, 
E'en the most trivial thing.' 



n 



Then doubt no more that there's a God, 
When all on earth proclaim, 

That God is good. He made all things. 
And naught is made in vain. 
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PLANT OP FRIENDSHIP. 

THIS rare, delicate, and beautiful plant, 
seems to have escaped the attentions 
of botanists, but a felicitous \vriter 
and amateur has given an excellent de- 
Bcription of it in the Waverly Magazine, 
which we copy for our readers. 

The plant Friendship has a branching 
root, running deep in the heart's soil ; the 
terminate fibers, or radicals, deriving nour- 
ishment and support from the various nu- 
tritious qualities which are found in the 
soil where it is cultivated. The leaves are 
very broad and concave on the upper side, 
serving as a reservoir for the dews of hu- 
man kindness, making them doubly useful, 
for their shade may be compared to a 
^* great rock in a weary land," while the 
dews afford a refreshing draught to the af- 
flicted pilgrims of earth. It belongs to 
the class diaccia — stamens and pistils on 
different flowers of different plants. 

It has a manapetalous corrola ; its long 
nectaries are filled with the honey of char- 
ity and benevolence, which renders it very 
valuable; its color, blue and white deli- 
cately blended. Its nature is very pecu- 
liar, being extremely sensitive ; certain 
plants act as a poison when growing near 
to it Among them are envy, jealousy, 
and selfishness ; these cause it to wither 
and die, or to become shriveled and dwarf- 
ish, destroying its beauty and its medicinal 



properties, for which it is highly valua 
ble. 

This plant is somewhat rare ; it is an 
exotic, a native of Paradise, but has long 
been cultivated on earth. Ancient history 
speaks of it many centuries before the 
Christian era. It was extensively culti- 
vated by David and Jonathan, and we see 
it growing in luxuriance aid beauty, its 
broad leaves affording protection to the 
persecuted David. How refreshing must 
have been its fragrance as it opened its 
petals to the sunlight of love! 

We see it growing in its pristine beauty 
when cultivated by Christ. Who may 
tell the many broken hearts that were 
healed by its balsam, and the many weak 
ones that were strengthened by its invig- 
orating influences, which were so judicious- 
ly administered by the Great Physician. 

This plant may be cultivated by every 
one with a little care, though it generally 
is considered very diflUcult ; but it is owing 
to an ignorance of its nature, the soil not 
being entirely cleared from poisonous in- 
fluences. I think all who will properly 
cultivate it, will feel themselves fully 
rewarded for their labor by its luxuriant 
growth and fragrance, which in the stern 
realities of life will breathe over the worn 
cordage of the heart a healing essence next 
the hope of Heaven. 
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THE LAST TRIO. 

BY MRS. E. M. GUTHRIE. 

We've boasted long of giants strong 

To lead the march of mind ; 
From year to year we knew no fear — 

Blind guided not the blind. 

But darkness spreads above our heads. 

Our noblest ones are gone, 
And our proud state lefb desolate — 

Her purest life-blood drawn. 

Oalhoun and Clay had passed away, 
But ere our tears were dried, 

Our princely one. New England's sou- 
Webster— our king— had died. 

Trio sublime ! The waves of time 
Have b^me ye from our sight ; 

Oh, may the Power that sped this honr. 
Guide in our oountry's night. 
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CALIFORNIA. 



THB design adopted for the Seal of the 
State of California was presented to 
the Convention by Mr. Lyon, First 
Asaistant Secretary, though the credit of 
its invention is mainly due to Major K. S. 
Gamett, of the United States Army. The 
following is the explanation aflixed to it by 
Mr. Lyon : 

" Around the bevel of the ring are rep- 
resented thirty-one stars, being the num- 
ber of the states of which the Union will 
consist, upon the admission of California. 

"The foreground figure represents the 
goddess Minerra, having sprung fuU- 
grown from the brain of Jupiter. She is 
introduced as a type of the political birth 
of California, without having gone through 
the probation of a Territory. At her feet 
crouches a grisly bear, feeding upon clus- 
ters from a grape-vine, which, with the 
sheaf of wheat, are embletpatic. of the 
peculiar characteristica of the country. A 
miner b engaged at work, with a rocker 



and bowl at his side, illustrating the goldoi 
wealth of the Sacramento, upon whose 
waters are seen shipping, typt<»l of com- 
mercial greatness ; and the snow-clad pe^B 
of the Sierra Nevada make up the back- 
ground. Above, is the Greek motto 
"EcEBBA," (i i»ve found it), applying 
either to the priodplea involved in the 
admission of the State, or the success of 
the miners at work." 

This Seal is very appropriate and beau- 
tiful, though a simpler design embradng 
the same general ideas would have pleased 
us better. We like the motto, thousli 
some have objected to it, as being back' 
neyed and indefinite. Lieut. Revere, in 
his book on California travel, suggests oat 
from Horace ; Poatwa ereseam laudc — I 
shall flourish in the ftiture. Bayard Tay- 
lor, who was present when the Seal was 
adopted, says in a letter to the Tribun*, 
tliat the diacuasion on the subject was very 
amusing. 
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There were some eight or ten designs 
presented, none of which seemed to tally 
with the taste of the Convention. The 
Sacramento members wanted the gold 
mines ; the San Francisco members want- 
ed the harbor and shipping; the Sonora 
members wanted some remainder of their 
noted "Bear Flag;" while the Los An- 
gelos and San Diego members were clam- 
orous for their vines, olives, and wild 
horses. The seal chosen is probably 
most satisfactory to the country. 

The extensive tract of country so long 
known under the general name of Califor- 
nia or the Californias, and all of which was 
formerly included in the Mexican Repub- 
lic, extended from Cape San Lucas on the 
South, to about 42* N. lat. on the north, 
and in its widest part, from the Pacific 
Ocean on the west to 110® W. Ion. on 
the east. 

Lower Califoiiiia, which still belongs to 
Mexico, and which comprises the penin- 
sula lying between the Gulf of Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Ocean, was discovered 
in the year 1534, by a squadron fitted out 
for that purpose by the celebrated Cortez. 
It was then supposed to be an island. An 
attempt was soon after made to found a 
colony there, but the country was found 
too barren, and the communication with 
the other Spanish settlements too difficult 
and dangerous, and the design was, for the 
time, abandoned. Several subsequent at- 
tempts to explore and settle Lower Cali- 
fornia proved equally fruitless, and it was 
not till 1697 that a permanent foothold 
vas obtained by the Jesuit mission- 
aries. , 

Lower California is still very thinly set- 
tled, and is celebrated chiefly for its ^earl 
fishery, but the amount of trade from this 
source is at present quite insignificant. 
Alta (or Upper) California, now com- 
prised in our great confederacy of states, 
was discovered about the year 1542, by 
Juan Rodriques Cobrillo, a Spanish navi- 
gator who explored the coast as far north 
as ^ or 44*^ N. lat. A part of the 
same coast was discovered in 15*78, by 
Sir Francis Drake, who, not being aware 
of the previous visit of the Spaniards, took 
possession of the country for England, 
And named it New Albion. The first set- 



tlement was made (in this case, also, by 
the Jesuits) in 1769, at San Diego. 

After the revolution which ended in 
the independence of Mexico, California 
was made a territory, and placed under 
the jurisdiction of officers appointed by 
the general government. Its afi&irs were 
always very badly managed, and although 
the fertility of Upper California was well 
known, its population increased very 
slowly, if at all, and its condition was 
never prosperous while under Mexican 
rule. 

On the tenth of July, 1846, the flag of 
the United States was raised at San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey ; since which time the 
country has remained under our jurisdic- 
tion. It was formally ceded by Mexico 
to the United States, at the conclusion of 
the war between the two republics, in 
1848, and was admitted into the Union 
on the ninth of September, 1850. 

California is bounded on the north by 
Oregon Territory, on the east by Utah ^nd 
New Mexico, on the south by Mexico, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean. It 
contains 188,931 square miles. At the 
commencement of the year 1850 the white 
population was estimated at 115,000. It 
may now be set down at about 300,000, 
exclusive of Indians, of whom there are 
supposed to be about 100,000, but noth- 
ing is accurately known of their number. 

The soil of a large portion of California 
is of unsurpassed fertility, and the agri- 
cultural resources of the State, when prop- 
erly developed, will undoubtedly be found 
equal to those of almost any other state 
in the Union. Previously to the discovery 
of the gold mines, the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia were mostly a pastoral people, and 
paid much more attention to the raising 
of horses and cattle than to the cultivation 
of the soil. At the beginning of 1850 the 
number of cattle in California was esti- 
mated at 500,000. 

The climate and soil are well suited to 
the cultivation of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
and most of the edible roots and fruits 
raised in* the Atlantic states. The culture 
of grapes has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and has proved highly successful 
wherever it has been ftttempted. But the 
great commercial resources of California 
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lire at present founded on her metallic 
wealth — her almost Inexhaustible mines 
of gold. 

Gold was first discovered on the south 
fork of the American River, at a place 
called Sutter's Mill, now Coloma, late in 
May, or early in June, 1848. Since that 
time^ the growth of California, in popula- 
tion, wealth, and importance, has been 
without a parallel. Its history from 
the commencement of the ^^ golden era'^ 
is familiar to every one. All the papers 
of America and Europe have been filled, 
and still are filled, with accounts most 
marvelous, but not less true, of its aston- 
ishing progress. Some of its principal 
cities and towns are, San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento, Benicia, Stockton, and Sonora. 

Considerable attention is now being paid 
to the subject of education, but, as yet, 
the progress of the new State in this di- 
rection has not been very great. A few 
years more- will undoubtedly show a great 
improvement in this respect, as the want 
of the educational advantages of the older 
states is severely -felt by the people. 

There are at present no railroads in 
California, and very few good carriage- 
roads, but public attention is being directed 
to th^ subject of internal improvements, 
and the facilities for travel will be largely 
increased. 
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NECESSITIES OP A YOUNG MAN.* 

BT HON. HORACE MANN. 

AS you are an entire stranger to me, and 
have given me no information in re- 
gard to your age, or to the circum- 
stances of your early life, and only men- 
tion that you propose to be a lawyer, I 
can not give my remarks so pointed an ap- 
plication as I otherwise might. I must, 
therefore, speak more generally ; and point 
out, in their order, some of a young man's 
necessities. I hope you will find, in your- 
self, but little to be supplied. 

First, you need health. An earnest stu- 
dent is prone to ruin his health. Hope 
cheats him with the belief that, if he can 
study now without cessation, he can do so 
always. Because he does not see the end 

* Extract from a letter recently addressed to a young 
van who was tfadying for the profession of the Law. 



of his strength, he foolishly concludes there 
is no end. A spendthrift of health is one 
of the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. 

I am certain I could have performed 
twice the labor, both better and with 
greater ease to myself, had I known as 
much of the laws of health and life, at 
twenty-one, as I do now. In college, 1 
was taught all about the motions of the 
planets, as carefully as though they would 
have been in danger of getting off the 
track if I had not known ' how to trace 
their orbits^ but about my own organiza- 
tion, and the conditions indispensable to 
the healthful functions of my own body, 1 
was left in profound ignorance. Nothing 
could be more preposterous. I ought to 
have begun at home, and taken the stars 
when it came their turn. The cons*equence 
was, I broke down at the beginning of ray 
second college year, and have never had 
a well day since. 

Whatever labor I have since been able 
to do, I have done it all on credit, instead 
of capital — a most ruinous way, either in 
regard to health or money. For the last 
twenty-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have been put, from day to day, 
on my good behavior; and during the 
whole of this period, as an Hibernian 
would say, if I had lived as other folks do 
for a month, I should have died in a fort- 
night. 

Health has a great deal to do with what 
the world calls talent. Take a lawyer's 
life through, and high health is at least 
equal to fifty per cent, more brain. En- 
durance, cheerfulness, wit, eloquence, atr 
tain a force and splendor, with health, 
which they can never approach without it 
It often happens that the credit awarded 
to the intellect belongs to the digestion. 
Though I do not believe that genius and 
eupepsy are controvertible terms, yet the 
former can never rise to its loftiest heights 
unaided by the latter. 

Again, a wise man with ^ great enter- 
prise before him, first looks round for 
suitable instruments wherewith to execute 
it ; and he thinks it all-important to com- 
mand these instruments, before he begins 
his labor. Health is an indispensable in- 
strument for the l>est qualities and the 
highest finish of all work. 
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Think of the immense advantages you 
would have in a suit in court, if, after a 
week's or a fortnight's laborious investi- 
gation of facts, you could come in for the 
closing argunaent, on the last day, fresh 
and elastic, with only so much more of 
momentum and fervor for the velocity and 
the glow you had acquired, while your 
wilted opponent had little more vitality 
than a bag of sand. How long will our 
teachers and trainers of youth suffer 1k>x- 
ers and racers to be wiser in their genera 
tion than themselves 1 

Have you ever studied Human Physi- 
ology 1 If not, get such a work as Jarvis', 
or Cutter's, or Cole's, or Carpenter's, and 
"read, learn, and inwardly digest" it, and 
then obey it religiously. I say religiously; 
for Health comes within the domain of 
conscience and religion. The materials 
being given, a man is as responsible for 
health as for his character. He deter- 
mines what the former shall be not less 
than the latter. Extraordinaries excepted, 
a man should be ashamed of being in ill- 
health as he should be of getting drunk. 

But I can not dwell longer on this topic. 
Get health, if you have it not; keep it, if 
you have it. 



OH, DON'T YOU RBMBMBBRi 

Bt FRANCKS D. GAOB. 
Air—'* Ben Bolt" 

Oh ! (ion*t you remember the- school-liouse, dear 
Kate, 

Where we first learned our ABC, 
And the old beech tree where Frank used to wait 

Every morning for yon and me ? 

You have not forgotten dear Frank, Fm sure, 
With his eyes so langhing and blue : 

for of all the girls of our district school. 
There is none that he loved like you. 

And don't you remember Miss Betsy, Kate, 
Our school-ma'am so tall and slim ; 

How she combed up her hair o'er a oushion so 
queer. 
And her Vandyke so white and trim ? 



was kind and true, though her lip was stem. 
And she taught us to count and spell, 
And for aU the ferulings, now and then, 
We loTed the old schoal-ma'am well. 



And don't you remember the w^alnut, Kate, 
That stood by the school-house door. 

Where we used to sit in the summer hours, 
And study our lessons o'er ? 

And our play-house, too, with its sonny seat. 
Where we went at noon time to play ; 

And the hang-bird's nest in the oak, hard by. 
That we watched from day to day ? 

And don't you remember the grape-vine swing. 

That hung from the oak so high, 
Where Frank used to swing us so merrily 

Dear Frank, with his deep-blue eye ? 

And Henry, too— but my tears will start. 

Dear Kate, when I think of him ; 
'Tis many a year since his pulse grew still, 

And the light of his eye grew dim ! 

And there's many more, many more, dear Kate, 
That we loved in our childhood hours. 

Who have passed away from this green bright 
world, 
Like the dew from the morning flowers ! 

But we miss them now on life's pathway, Kate ; 

For the loving, the good and true. 
Whose spirits still hover around to bless 

In this changeful world, are few. 

And don't you remember the saw-mill pond. 

With its ice so strong and glare. 
Where we used to go in the moonlight time. 

To slide in the old arm-chair ? 

And don't you remember the night, dear Kate, 
When we coaxed our mothers to go. 

And we pushed them about with much mirth, 
dear Kate, 
Oh ! such joy now we may not know ! 

For the old mill is gone, and our sliding place 

No longer glares in the sun ; 
And our mothers sleep in the new church-yard— 

Their work and their play are done. 

And the spot where the school-house stood, dear 
Kate, 

Is the church-yard, silent and sad; 
And the merry shout of childhood, now 

Never makes the old play-ground glad. 

Of all things that were loved so well. 

Dear Kate, by you and by me. 
There is left but one— 'tis the walnut old— 

And Frank sleeps beneath that trw.-^ Seieeied. 
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MR. HILLMAN'8 CANDIDATE. 



BY XUZA A. CHA8X. 



A LARGE number of travelers was 
waiting the arrival of the cars at 
the beautiful village of Canandai- 
gua, and, as usual in such cases, a va- 
riety of exclamations betrayed their im- 
patience. One group, in particular, 
seemed very uneasy. It consisted of a 
plain, benevolent-looking old man, and 
two fine, intelligent boys of fourteen or 
fifteen. The latter, WUliam Morris and 
Arthur Elton, were away from home at 
school, and the old gentleman, Mr. 
Hillman, was a friend of their parents, 
who, having business at the place, had 
agreed to accompany the boys home to 
spend their vacation. 

He had never seen William and Ar- 
thur till the day before, but was much 
pleased with their frankness and good 
humor, and by his own kind and afiable 
disposition he soon won the confidence 
of his young charges. 

^^ That train must be doing like the 
hare in the fable, taking a nap, while 
the tortoise is winning the race, I think," 
said Arthur. ** If it were as anxious 
to reach home as I, it would neither 
sleep nor eat." 

" So your * heart grows weary, far 
from the old folks at home,' does it*?" 
asked William. " Well, Pll bet you 
won't see home to-night, nor to-morrow 
night either." 

'^ Perhaps not, but I do wish the train 
would come. It would not seem half so 
long if we were only going, even though 
slowly." 



" I see you are very anxious to reacli 
home," observed Mr. Hillman, " and I 
do not wonder. How long have you 
been absent?" 

'^ Six months, but it seems almost an 
age," returned Arthur. 

" How do you like your school ?" 

" First rate," said William. 

"And you, Arthur?" 

" Very well indeed, sir." 

"You are not so confined to your 
books that yOu do not read the current 
news of the day. Have you heard any 
thing of the movements of Kossuth, 
lately." 

"I declare," said William, "I am 
not well ' posted up' in these matters. 
Arthur is the news reader." 

" I have not read much of him re- 
cently," observed Arthur, " but the last 
I noticed was an account of his attend- 
ing a meeting, at which the Italian pat- 
riot, Mazzini, spoke, and being loudly 
called on, he made a few remarks, and 
concluded by saying that his time for 
oratory was ended ; henceforth he should 
act ; that he had but one speech for the 
future, which he should use when it WM 
needed ; it was ' Up, boys, and at 
them !' " 

" There are the cars !" exclaimed 
William, joyfully. 

The usual hurry and confusion took 
place; our travelers found seats, and 
Mr. Hillman resumed the conversation. 

" You heard the plea of Mr. Greene 
in opposition to Mr. Hyde, yesterday. 
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Which did you think the most talent- 
ed]'^ 

" I thought Mr. Hyde superior," an- 
swered Arthur, "but Mr. Greene is 
very witty, and rather sarcastic." 

" I thought Hyde was done brown," 
added William. "Greene gave it to 
him the tallest kind, I tell you." 

<' Tallest kind of what 1" asked Mr. 
Hillman. 

William looked confused, and his 
friend continued, "Greene knows that 
his opponent is superior, and therefore 
resorts to sarcasm to overcome the ar- 
guments he can not refute. Do either 
of you think of a profession?" 
' '^ I should like to be a teacher in one 
of oar colleges or higher academies ; a 
teacher of languages," answered Ar- 
thur. 

" I haye thought of the law, but I 
may study medicine," replied William. 
'^ That is a beautiful landscape," ob- 
Berved Mr. Hillman. *' Are you fond of 
wild and romantic scenery, William?" 
"Oh, yes, I like it very much; I 
should like to travel if I had the tin ; 
shouldn't you, Arthur ?" 

" Indeed I should ; I am not content 
to live where my fathers lived, and die 
where they died 1" , 

"And why noti" naked Mr. Hill- 
man. " Why not read, &nd gain such 
iofonnation as you desire 1" 

"Because," answered Arthur, very 
modestly, " I do not think we can know 
80 much of a country by reading, as we 
can by visiting it ; and I am sure that 
ao description of Niagara can impress 
the mind with the awfulness of its gran- 
deur 80 much as even a superficial 
view." 

** I think you are right. We learn 
more from seeing for ourselves. The 
impressions thus formed are more vivid, 
and much longer retained." 

"Syracuse! Cars stop twenty-five 
nunutes for dinner," shouted the con- 
wctor. 

"Cars stopping for dinner!" ex- 
claimed Arthur, laughing. "I should 



think they would be hungry by this 
time." 

Mr. Hillman smiled and said, " Shall 
we get our dinner, too, while they are 
eating?" 

" Well, I shan't do any thing else," 
said William. 

Soon the cry of " All aboard !" was 
heard, and the passengers resumed their 
seats. The boys were in the highest 
spirits, and William, in recollection, no 
doubt, of the excellent dinner of which 
he had just partaken, began to sing, in a 
low tone, however, " The buckwheat 
cake was in her mouth," etc. 

"Do you sing that song?" asked 
Mr. Hillman of Arthur. 

" I know the tune, but I do not sing 
it." 

" And you know ^ Way down in the 
Carolina State,' and ' Ole Virginny,' I 
suppose, William?" 

**'0h, yes, I sing them all," answered 
William. 

"Do you, Arthur?" 

"No,, sir, but I know the tunes of 
them all." 

" Why do you not sing them ?" 

"Because I think habits of using 
vulgar language are formed by singing 
such words, which, at best, are low and 
senseless. The tunes are beautiful, and 
if joined to proper words, I should take 
delight in singing them." 

" And for this reason you refrain 
from singing the songs that find a place 
in so many parlors of even the intelli- 
gent, as well as among the low and ig- 
norant? You are right, my young 
friend, and I am glad to discover that 
you possess such principles. There is 
too much spurious coin in our noble 
language. Will you let me see the 
paper you had a few minutes since ; it 
contains a good article on this very sub- 
ject." 

"William, where is the paper you 
had?" asked Arthur. "Did you bring 
it in this car with you ?" 

*^ Well, I did," answered William, 
handing the paper to Arthur, who read 
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and approved the article to which Mr. 
Hillman referred. 

Toward night the overjoyed hoys 
reached their native village, and in a 
few moments they were at the familiar 
fireside of home. 

It is not oar purpose to describe their 
visit, but merely to observe the effect 
of their conversation upon their aged 
companion. 

Mr. Hillman was trustee of the 
^^ Milton Institute," a school which had 
been established by several public-spir- 
ited individuals; and according to its 
organization, several scholarships were 
to be bestowed as a reward for correct 
deportment and good attainments in the 
lower departments. 

About a year subsequent to their 
journey with Mr. Hillman, William and 
Arthur were placed in the Institute, 
and before the close of the third term a 
reverse of fortune which happened to 
their parents, made the bestowal of the 
scholarship a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to them. There was but one 
vacancy, however, and as the two boys 
were very nearly equal in attainments, 
it was doubtful which would obtain the 
appointment. 

At the meeting of the committee, 
the members were equally divided. 
Mr. Hillman expressed a wish to state 
his reasons for voting for Arthur, whose 
literary qualifications were excelled by 
those of William. 

" William Morris is a good scholar," 
said he, ^' but during my acquaintance 
with him, I have scarcely ever heard 
him utter a sentence without some of 
the slang phrases so fashionable at the 
present time. 

'^ The negrf melodies that we hear in 
every street are familiar to him, and it 
is painful to hear the flippancy with 
which he uses the low expressions that 
are destroying the purity of . our lan- 
guage. 

Arthur Elton, on the contrary, uses 
correct and chaste language. I have 
never heard a low expression from him, 



and though he knows the tunes of these 
foolish songs, he refuses to sing them, 
because they foster the habit of using 
the vulgar language, which we can not 
too much despise. On the ground, 
therefore, of superiority of language, I 
give my vote for Arthur Elton." 

Arthur received the appointment 
William, was much disappointed, and 
his mortification was extreme when hie 
learned the cause of his failure. 
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BE OBEDIENT AS WELL AS STUDIOUS. 



BY ALBERT. 



WILLIAM is a very siudions boy, 
not only at school, but also at 
home; and, what is still better, 
he seems to take delight in storing his 
mind with that which will be useful to 
him in after-life. Unlike most boys at 
his age, he is more anxious to read in- 
structive books thaii books of an im- 
moral tendency. 

Every leisure moment he may be seen 
with a book in his hand, and his mind 
wholly absorbed in its contents* This 
certainly is not a bad habit in any boy; 
it shows that they mean to know anii be 
something in the world. 

When I look back to the days of my 
boyhood, many and many are the hours 
I can call to mind that were spent in 
useless and vain sports, which, if I had 
now given me to improve, I thipk I 
should profit by them. Now it is too 
late. " Time once past never returns." 

I said William is a very studious 
boy, and I would I could say he is as obe- 
dient as studious. But I will relate 
what I saw with my own eyes. 

"William,'^ said his mother, "now 
I want you to hurry and dress you, and 
bring me a pail of water." 

"Well," said William, who stood 
with his coat half on, intently reading 
in a book which was lying on the table. 

His mother being very busily engaged 
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about^her work, did not observe but that 
William had gone for the water as re- 
quested. Soon, however, she had occa- 
sion to use some water, and she says 
again : 

" Come, William, I wish you would 
hurry and get me a pail of water." 

"I'm going to in a minute," said 
William, (rather louder than he was in 
the habit of speaking), who still stood 
with his coat half on, as much engaged 
Id reading as ever. 

The mother, who was very indulgent 
with her children, had • to speak the 
third time, and finally commanded Will- 
iam to get the water. 

At this, William broke out in loud 
tones, " Well, you never let me have 
any chance to read, you make me do so 
many chores." 

William started for the water, and 
from the way he slammed the door after 
him, it was evident he felt very ill-hu- 
mored toward his mother. 

As I happened to be an eye-witness 
to the scene, the thought occurred to 
me, that although William is a studious 
boy, and fond of reading, he had read 
but little in regard to the duties of chil- 
dren to their parents, or if he had, not 
^Duch benefit had been received there- 
from. 

I know it is generally believed that 
studious children— those fond of their 
books — are kind and obedient to their 
parents; but this rule does not hold 
good in all cases. I presume if the 
truth was known, this William I have 
mentioned is not worse than many other 
boys and girls. Do you think he is, my 
young reader 1 
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Criminals at their execution affect, 
•ometimes, a constancy and contempt 
of death, which is, in fact, nothing 
more than the fear of facing it. Their 
constancy may be said to be to the mind 
what the cap is to their eyes. . 



LITTLE FOLKS, HOW IS IT? 

JUST read what the editor of the Gold- 
en Rule says to little folks — boys 
and girls he means — and then ask 
yourselves the question, " How is it 
with myself?" 

Droning, moping about like a snail ! 
Is this the way to do business '? 

Why not stir yourselves? Wake up 
to life and animation ; step quick! live- 
ly — be on the alert, on the wing ! Why 
not dispatch business, do up your work 
on the spot^ in good earnest, neatly, 
punctually, speedily ? 

Do what good thing your hands find 
to do, with all your might! Up, up ! 
to life, action, energy ! This habit of 
drawling, dragging, droning, lolling— 
this kind of half-hearted, slipshod^ 
down-at-the-heel business, is like the 
plague ; it will cling to you, like the lep- 
rosy, for life ! Awful, horrible ! 

Begin aright; begin now to step 
quick — NOW, in the morning of life. 
If you permit yourself to be a snail or 
a drone now, a snail and a drone you , 
will be — ^a kind of dull, stupid, dump- 
ish, dragging, drawling, half-hearted, 
milk-and-water, dribble-drabble sort of 
a body, all your life ! 

Up, up ! -jump up ! open your eyes, 
shake yourself, stir about, be lively, 
step quick! " Buy the truth and sell 
it not." 

What are you doing? What did 
your father or mother set you about? 
What business, at home or abroad, up 
stairs or down stairs, what did they 
tell you to do ?: 

Was it to get your lessons, work in 
the garden, gather the fruits or flowers, 
cut, split, or pile wood, drive the cow, 
feed the chickens, tend the fires, cook 
the dinner, scour the knives, set the 
table, brush up, clean up, knit, sew, 
spin, fold papers, stitch, or set type ? 

Have you done it ? Lay hold in good 
earnest ; fly about, show signs of life ; 
step quick! make the little fingers 

FLY ! 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

• 

¥E copy from the Boston OHve 
Branch, one of Mrs. Denison's 
beaatiful lessons in life. She 
says : 

A boon of inestimable worth is a 
calm, thankful heart — a treasure that 
few, very few, possess; We once met 
an old man, whose face was a mixture 
of smiles and sunshine. Wherever he 
went, he succeeded in making every 
body about him as pleasant as himself. 

Said we, one day — for he was one of 
that delightful class whom every body 
feels privileged to be related to—" Un- 
cle, uncle, how is it that you contrive 
to be so happy ? Why is your face so 
cheerful, when so many thousands are 
craped over with a most uncomfortable 
gloominess?" 

" My dear young friend," he answer- 
ed, with his placid smile, " I am even asi 
others, afflicted with infirmities ; I have 
had my share of sorrow — some would 
pay more — but I have found out the 
gecret of being happy, and it is this : 
Forget self. 

" Until you do that, you can lay but 
little claim to a cheerful spirit. * For- 
get what manner of man you are,' and 
think more with, rejoice more for, your 
neighbors. If I am poor, let me look 
upon my richer friend, and in estimat- 
ing his blessings, forget my privations. 

'^ If my neighbor is building a house, 
let me watch with hiia its progress, and 
think, ' Well, what a comfortable place 
it will be, to be sure ; how mu<;h he may 
enjoy it with his family.' Thus I have 
a double pleasure— that of delight in 
noting the structure as it expands into 
beauty, and making my neighbor's weal 
mine. If he has planted a fine garden, 
I feast my eyes on the flowers, smell 
their fragrance : could I do more if it 
was my own ? 

" Another has a family of fine chil- 
dren ; they bless him, and are blessed 
by him; mine are all gone before me; 



I have none that bear my name ; ^hall 
I, therefore, envy my neighbor his lovely 
children 1 No ; let me enjoy their ip- 
nocent smiles with him ; let me for get 
myself — my tears when they were put 
away in darkness ; or if I weep, may it 
be for joy that God took them untainted 
to dwell with His holy angels forever. 

" Believe an old man when he says 
there is great pleasure in living for 
others. The heart of the selfish man 
is like a city full of crooked lanes. If 
a generous thought from some glorious 
temple strays in there, woe to it— it is 
lost. It wanders about, and wanders 
about, until enveloped in darkness; as 
the mist of selfishness gathers around, 
it lies down upon some cold thought to 
die, and is shrouded in oblivion. 

" So, if you would be happy, shun 
selfishness: do a kindly deed for this 
one, speak a kindly word for another. 
He who is constantly giving pleasure, is 
constantly receiving it. The little river 
gives to the great ocean, and the more 
it gives, the faster it .runs. Stop its 
flowing, and the hot sun would dry it 
up, till it would be but filthy mud, 
sending forth bad odors, and corrupting 
the fresh air of heaven. 

" Keep your heart constantly traveling 
on errands of mercy; it has feet that 
never tire, hands that can not be over- 
burdened, eyes that never sleep 5 freight 
its hands with blessings, direct its eyes, 
no matter how narrow your sphere, to 
the nearest object of suffering, and re- 
lieve it. 

" I say, my dear young friend, take 
the word of an old man fbr it, who has 
tried every known panacea, and found 
all to fail, except this golden rule : 

" Forget self and keep the heart 
hxisy for other s.^^ 
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A LUMP of wet saleratus, applied to 
the sting of a wasp or bee, will stop the 
pain, and prevent it from swelling. Pin 
this fact up somewhere for Bext flwn- 



mer'6 use. 
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• EMILY'S RESOLUTION. 

A LITTLE girl, whom I shall call Em- 
ily, had been reading about J6se- 
phine, the wife of Napoleon. Em- 
ily was much pleased with what she 
read of this interesting woman; but 
her feelings were most touched by Jose- 
phine's words on her dying bed. " The 
people of France will mourn for me, for 
I never caused one of them to shed a 
tear." 

" How gentle, kind, and benevolent, 
Josephine must have been, to be able to 
say that with truth!" said Emily to her 
ihothei*. 

" This is very /true," replied her' 
mother. " But few in any station of 
life have ever been able to say so much. 
Josephine must have meant tears of sor- 
row; for her kindness and benevolence, 
Ithink, often caused tears of joy to flow." 

" I wish, mother," said Emily, 
thoughtfully, " that I could be like Jo- 
sephine." 

*' I wish you would try to resemble 
her, my dean But you must have more 
regard to the feelings and wishes of 
others than you now do, if you would 
be like her. If I remember right, I 
have seen George and Lucy both shed 
tears to-day, caused by your unkindness 
and rudeness." 

Emily looked very sad. Indeed, she 
felt quite unhappy. It was not by any 
means the first time she had vexed her 
little brother and sister. She had 
often, very often, done it before, and 
conscience had as often told lier it was 
wrong ; but this habit of hers had never 
looked so hateful and disagreeable as it 
now did. 

Her mother, who suspected some- 
thing of what was passing in her mind, 
^aid to her, "I have not, my dear 
3hild, reminded you of your conduct to- 
lay with any wish to give you pain. I 
would have gladly avoided this, had I 
not hoped that the lesson, though pain- 
ful, would prove very useful." 



^^ I do not think," said Emily, in a 
desponding tone of voice, ^^ that it will 
be any use for me to try to be like Jo- 
sephine, I am so very different al- 
ready." 

" My dear child, it will never answer 
for you to reason in this way. If you 
yield to your selfish and wicked pas- 
sions, their power over you will contin- 
ually increase ; and if you now, when a 
child, cause so much unhappiness even 
in one day, how much will you cause 
during a lifetime in which your selfish 
and wayward passions are all the while 
growing stronger and stronger? 

'^ Are you willing to let things take 
their natural course, or would you rather 
prefer to struggle against and overcome 
these wrong feelings, if it does oost you: 
something?" 

"I certainly wish to overcome my 
wrong habits; for I should be very 
sorry to grow more and more selfish and 
unkind." 

^^ You must commence, then, at once, 
for you have nb time to lose. You muat 
not be discouraged if sometimes you are 
overcome by sudden temptation; but 
when this is the case you must resolve 
to be more watchful next time." 

" I will begin to-morrow, and see if I 
can not pass the day without doing any 
thing to make any one unhappy." 

"You had better begin to-day, my 
dear. It is true the day is almost 
gone, but it is unsafe to delay, even for 
a single hour, to put in practice the 
good resolutions we form." 

Emily did not forget her resolutjion 
to be gentle and afiectionate to every 
one. The next morning she assisted 
George to build houses with his blocks,, 
though she would much rather have 
been reading; and gratified Lucy by 
showing her the pictures in her new 
book, even though it occupied the time 
she had intended to employ in making 
an apron for her doll. 

Having succeeded so well at home, 
she went to school determined there to 
act upon her new resolutiour When 
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she retamed at night she came to ber 
mother and said, 

" Mother, I have made one of my 
school-mates ahed tears to-day, but I 
do not think you will be displeased when 
I tell you about it, for they were not 
tears of sorrow. 

** Yon hare heard me speak of Har- 

' riet M , who attends our school. 

She is quite diffident and retiring, and 
the girls seldom notice her without it is 
to laugh at her for her round shoulders 
and awkward gait. I have always felt 
«orry for her, she looks so lonely and 
sad, hut I have been so thoughtless 
and occupied with play, in recess, 
that I have never taken much notice 
of her. 

" This morning as I was going to 
school, I resolved to do something to 
make some of my school-mates happy. 
As we were going out at recess, I saw 
Harriet sitting alone upon her seat, and 
looking very sad. I thought that if I 
were in her place I should like to have 
some one speak kindly to me ; so I went 
up to her and said, ' Come, Harriet, 
put down your hook and jump the rope 
with me, won't youl' 

'* ' I would like to go,' said she, ' hut 
here is a sum I can not do, and I am 
afraid my teacher will be displeased if I 
do not have my lesson perfectly.' 

" I assisted her to do the sum. She 
thanked me with tears in her eyes, and 
we played together the remainder of the 
recess. I never enjoyed a recess bet- 
ter, I am sure. 

" I wish, mother, I could be always 
kind and obliging ; I think I should 
then be something like the little girl 
who said she had found out bow to be 
always happy — ' To forget all about 
herself, ahd try to make others hap- 
py.' " 

Emily was not always so successful 
as on the 6rst day of her trial ; still she 
persevered, and at length so far suc- 
ceeded as to gain, by her gentleness and 
kindness, the love of all her compan- 
ions.— 5ef fried. 




CHARLIE'S FIRST AND LAST HUNTINO. 



It wm a lovely antniDII dftj, 

And Charlie's tasks were done. 
He quichl; pat uirsy his books, 

And shanliileTed his new gun. 
And " Robert, Robert !" ihonted he, 

As loud as he coul'd call, 
" Let's go a-hanting in the woods, 

Come, leave jonr bat and ball. 
" I know nhere we can squirrels 6nd, 

And niiLny a rabbit, too. 
Woodcocks, and partridges, and quuls. 

And birds of ever; hue. 
" Look at the bcavtiful new gun 

Mj father gave to me. 
He brought me ponder from the town 

And shot, as f ou may see. 
■' Como ! Robert, come ! whj won't yoi ; 

Your bat itod bait away ! 
I ]iromise ynu the rarest fan. 

If ynn'll hunt with me to-day." 
" CharlFe, I reHlly can not go, 

Por I've heard mother say. 
Lg to take in idle sport 



'Tin wrong U 
The life God giLT 



" Oh, Charlie, let the squirrel live 

Their litUe life of joy; 
Come piny with me al bat and ball. 

Lay down your gun, my boy." 
" What ! leave my gun, my fine new gnn. 

For a stnpid game of ball ! 
Robert, yon've tost your wits, to think 

or snah B thing at all. 
" Do go with me — we'll have eneh sport,-" 

" No, Charles, Td rather slay." 
" Welt, then, good-bye, for Fm re«olv«d 

To hnnt for game to-day." 
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With noiseless fbotsteps through the wood, 

Ghurlie began to glide. 
When presently, upon a stump, 

A squirrel he espied. 

He held between his two fore-pawB, 

A walnut large and fair. 
At which he nibbled now and then. 

With such a comic air. 

That Charlie laughed, and shook his sides. 

To see Prig eat his dinner ; 
" 'Twill be the last he'll ever eat," 

Said he, *' as I'm a sinner." 

fie raised his gun, took aim, and fired—- 

Prig bounded in the air, 
Then fell — ah, me ! how sad it was 

To see him lying there ! 

His dying struggles Charlie watched. 
With thoughtful brow and eye ; 

'' I really wish," said he, at lengtii, 
** I had not seen him die. 

"What Robert said, I think is true, 

'Tis wrong to take away 
The happy life that God has giyen* 

In idle, thoughtless play. 

'* ril put away my fine new gun, 

And never use it more ; 
Poor Prig ! how happy I should be^ 

Could I your breath restore! 

" From what you suffered, I have learned. 

Never in sport again. 
To give the meanest thing that lives 

A moment's needless pain.' 

4*» 
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LAZY BOYS. 

A LAZY boy makes a lazy man, jast as 
sure as a crooked twig makes a 
crooked tree. Who ever yet saw 
a My grow up in idleness that did not 
make a shiftless vagabond when he be- 
<:ame a man, unless he had a fortune 
left him to keep up appearances 1 

The great mass of thieves, paupers, 
and criminals that fill our peniten- 
tiaries and alms-houses, have come to 
^hat they are by being brought up in 
idleness. Those who constitute the 
business portion of community, those 



who make our great and useful men, 
were trained up in their boyhood to be 
industrious. 

When a boy is old enough to begin 
to play in the streets, then he is old 
enough to be taught how to work. Of 
course, we would not deprive children 
of healthful, playful exercise, or the 
time they should spend in study, but 
teach them to work, little by little, as 
the child is taught to learn at school. 

In this way he will acquire habits of 
industry that will not forsake him when 
he grows up. 

Many parents who are poor let their 
children grow up to fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, or till they can support 
them no longer, before they put them 
to labor. Such children, not having 
any idea of what work is, and having 
acquired habits of idleness, go forth to 
impose upon their employers with lazi- 
ness. 

There is a repulsiveness in all labor 
set before them, and to get it done, no 
matter how, is their only aim. They 
are ambitious at play, but dull at work. 
The consequence is, they stick to one 
thing but a short time ; they rove about 
the world, get into mischief, and finally 
find their way to a prison or alms-house. 

With the habit of idleness, vice may 
generally, if not invariably, be found. 
Where the mind and hands are not oc- 
cupied in some useful employment, an 
evil genius finds them enough to do. 
They are found in the street till late in 
the evening, learning the vulgar and 
profane habits of those older in vice ; 
they may be seen hanging around gro- 
ceries, bar-rooms, and stores, where 
crowds gather, but they are seldom 
found engaged in study. 

A lazy boy is not only a bad boy, but 
a disgrace to his parents, for it is 
through their neglect that he became 
thus. No parents, however poor, in 
these times of cheap books and newspa- 
pers, need let their children grow up in 
idleness. If they can not be kept at 
manual labor, let their minds be kept 
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at work ; make them industrious schol- 
ars, and they will be industrious at any 
business they may undertake in after 
life. 

We know of many boys, and young 
men, old enough to do business for them- 
selves, who can not read, and much less 
write their own names. They, too, are 
lazy, for ignorance and laziness are twin 
brothers. 

We always feel sorry for such young 
men; their habits are formed for life, 
the twig bent in childhood has grown a 
distorted tree, and there is no remedy 
for it. They must pass through life as 
they have lived — ^in laziness and igno- 
rance. Think of it, young reader, and 
take heed that your habits and charac- 
ter be not formed like theirs. — Poi- 
nter's Journal, 
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ADDIE'S SCHOOL. 

t 

OUR school-house is in a quiet part of 
the pleasant village of Fredonia, 
Chautauqoe Co., N. Y. It is large 
and convenient, yet at this time we have 
not seats enough for all the pupils that 
wish to attend school here. There is a 
large room, and two smaller ones in the 
wings; and the school is arranged in 
three divisions, under the charge of as 
many teachers. 

The school-house is painted white, 
and soon we are to have blinds for the 
windows. The play-ground* is large, 
and contains many thrifty maple trees, 
and has a good chain pump, and a cup 
at hand to drink from. 

Our school-room is furnished with 
chairs for the pupils when studying, 
. and with five settees for recitation pur- 
poses. We have blackboards arranged 
on standards, so that they may be 
moved to any part of the room. 

Our teacher is a gentleman well qual- 
ified for his duties. He has under his' 
eharge one hundred scholars, and there- 
fore must labor very hard ; but with so 



many even to try his patience, he sel- 
dom loses his cheerful countenance. 

By his efforts we raised the money 
for thirty- three copies of The Student, 
and we like it first-rate. One very in- 
teresting portion of it we find to be the 
music. When we sing our teacher ac- 
companies us with his violin. The as- 
sistant teachers are very kind to us. 
One is an elderly lady, tall, with dark 
hair. She has about fifty little boys 
under her charge. The other is a 
young lady, of less than medium height^ 
with dark-brown hair. She teaches the 
little girls. 

We were very much pleased when 
reading about ^^ Ella's School," away 
.down in the Bay State, and, without 
boasting, we think, 
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Tou will not find, go where yon wiU, 
A happier school thux we." 
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ENGAGING MANNERS. 

THERE are a thousand pretty, engag- 
ing little ways which every person 
may put on, without running the 
risk of being deemed either affected or 
foppish. The sweet smile, the quiet, 
cordial bow, the earnest movement in 
addressing a friend, or more especially 
a stranger, whom one may recommend 
to our good regards, the inquiring glance, 
the graceful attention which is so cap- 
tivating when united with self-posses- 
sion — these will insure us the good re- 
gards of even a churl. 

Above all, there is a certain softness 
of manner which should be cultivated, 
and which, in either man or woman, 
adds a charm that almost entirely com- 
pensates for lack of beauty. The 
voice can be modulated so to intonate, 
that it will speak directly to the heart, 
and from that elicit an answer ; and 
politeness may be made essential to our 
nature. Neither is time thrown away 
in attetiding to such things, insignificant 
as they may seem to those who engage 
in weighty matters. — Selected. 
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LITTLE SARAH. 



LITTLE children, I am a stranger to 
most of you ; I say mostj for I do 

not know but some of my j)Qpils take 
The Student ; however, I have a story 
which I would like all the children 
all \>ver the world to know ; but since 
that can not be, I will tell it to you — 
the readers of The Student. 

My motive in telling it to you is, not 
merely that you may know the story, 
but that you may learn a good lesson 
from it. One thing will, I am sure, 
please you : every word of it is true* 

In one of our school-readers, there is 
a story of a boy who was sent by his 
sick father to a physician's, to get some 
medicine for him. The boy went to 
the office, but not finding the doctor 
there, concluded that he would not take 
the trouble to go to his house — about 
a quarter of a mile farther. 

He returned home, found his father 
much worse, and when asked for thie 
medicine, said, " The doctor has none." 

The father suspected an untruth, but 
merely said, " My little boy will see his 
father suffer great pain for want of that 
medicine." 

The boy instantly seized his hat, 
ran all the way, procured the medicine. 



and returned just in time to see his 
father die. 

Then follows a description of his 
death, and of the boy's reiporse and 
anguish. 

A few days ago one of th^ classes in 
my school was reading this piece. It 
was read so feelingly that it brought 
tears to my eyes* 

I heard a sobbing, and on lookii^ 
around to discover the cause, found a 
little girl, about nine years of age, 
crying. I called her to me, put my 
arm around her, and asked if she were 
ill? She said "No." 

Then the thought struck me that 
perhaps she, /oo, had lost her father, 
and I asked her if that was the case. 

Her answer was sad, sorrowful, and 
beautiful. " No, ma'am, but my mother 
and my two little brothers have all gone 
away and left me" — and her crying, 
then, was more like the sad wail of a 
woman, than the grief of a child 

I tried to comfort her; but "her 
grief lay too deep for words." 

I seemed, however, to have gained 
her confidence, for she presently told 
me, with tears and sobs, that " We've 
got a piece of mother's hair, and, last 
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Sunday, father took it out of his ^ big 
drawer,' and we both looked at »it and 
cried." It seemed as if her little heart 
would break as she said it. 

I wanted her to go out, and try to 
divert her thoughts, but she said so pit- 
ifully, "Please let me stay; I don^t 
want to go away alone." 

This little child is no older than some 
of you, yet she is without a mother, a 
sister, or a brother ; and that is not all. 
I have since learned that she has not 
kind words and kind treatment at home. 

Not only that, she is poor^ and is 
obliged to work hard all the time she is 
not in school. 

Her face is so sad and sorrowful that 
strangers sometimes say, " How unhap- 
py that child looks ;" and I have seen 
more than one to whom I have told her 
touching story, turn away, and wipe the 
tears they could not restrain. 

We do try to treat her kindly, and 
I sometimes have seen a smile steal 
across her sad little face. 

And now let me ask you the question 
which I meant to ask from the begin- 
ning. Have not yow, in your school, 
some poor, pale-faced, neglected child, 
who looks as though the music of kind 
words was utterly unknown ? 

If you have, try to lighten her bur- 
den of sorrow by a kind word or a 
flsiile ; offer a part of your apple or 
ti«its ; even if they are not accepted, 
^e kindness YfiW be appreciated, and 
you will be loved for it. 

Once in a while go a little out of your 
way in walking home, so that you may 
leave a pleasant, warm feeling at such 
« one's heart, and I know you will go 
home to your mother with such a warm 



glow at your own heart, that you will 
be more than repaid. 

There is a power in a smile which 
you, as a child, can appreciate ; so be- 
stow it freely, and the light and joy 
which you shed within the heart of any 
of your unloved companions, will be 
reflected with ten-fold strength upon 
yo\ir own. 

As to the effect of kind words j I have 
somewhere seen this sentence, and it 
expresses just my feelings on that sub- 
ject — " It is a pity the medicine of 
kind words is so little used, it has bo 
much power." 
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THE SODL LIVES AFTER DEATH. 

AN ILLUSTRATION FOR CHILDREN. 

ONCE I saw a person trying to teach 
some children that their souls would 
live after they were dead. They listen- 
ed, but did not understand it : he was 
too abstract. Snatching his watch from 
his pocket he said : 

" James, what is this I hold in my 
hand?" 

" A watch, sir." 

" A little clock," said another. 

" Do you see it 1" 

"Yes, sir." 

" How do you know it is a watch?" 

" It ticks, sir." 

" Very well, can any of you hear it 
tick ?" All listened. After a pause— 

" Yes, sir, we hear it." 

He then took off the case, and held 
it in one hand, and the watch in the 
other. 

" Now, children, which is the watch ?^' 

" The little one in your right hand.*' 
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"Very well, a^ain. Now I will lay 
the case aside — put it away down there 
in my hat. Now let us see if you can 
hear the ticking 1" 

" Yes, sir, we hear it," exclaimed sev- 
eral voices. 

" Well, the watch can tick and go, 
and keep time, you see, when ^he case 
is taken off, and put in my hat. So it 
is with you, children. Your body is 
nothing but the case, the soul is inside. 
The case — the body may be taken off 
and buried in the ground, and the soul 
vill live and think, just as well as this 
will go, as you see, when the case is 
off.'-' — Selected. 
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THE TWO ADVISERS. 

THERE was once a little girl whose 
name v^as Kitty, and she had two 
advisers, who were always telling what 
she had better do. One generally spoke 
the quickest, and that I shall call the 
first adviser; the other, who was mod- 
est, though very faithful, shall be called 
the second. 

Sometimes she minded one, and some- 
times the other, and according as she 
heeded the one or the other, so she be- 
haved. 

Kitty slept in a little room near her 
mother's, and her mother usually waked 
her in the morning with, "Jump up, 
Kitty." 

Early one winter's morning, " Jump 
up, Kitty," waked the child, and she 
lifted her head, and it looked early, and 
felt quite wintry. 

"I would not get up," said the first 
wiviser, who was always sure to be at 
hand ; " be quiet in your snug little bed ; 



it is very cold and early; stay where 
you are' warm." 

** Kitty, it is time to be stirring," 
whispered the other ; for they were al- 
ways cross-counseling each other. "It 
is time to be stirring, Kitty ; your morn- 
ing duties are waiting for you ; up, up I" 
Kitty thought a moment, and then jump- 
ed up, and carefully dressed herself. 

Then she skipped out, crying joyful- 
ly, "Mamma, can I help you? can I 
help you, dear mammal" but her mam- 
ma had gone down stairs ; so she sat 
down by the fire in her mother's cham- 
ber, and began to study her spelling- 
lesson ; and study Kitty did with all her 
might. 

After breakfast, she dusted the par- 
lor, and fetched papa's boots, and hush- 
ed the baby, and did all she had to do 
with a svi,eet and willing spirit ; and her 
mother thought, as her little one went 
to school, " What a comfort Kitty is to 
me." All the morning Kitty was heark- 
ening to the second adviser. 

I do not .know how it was during the 
forenoon at school, but as Kitty was 
walking down the sunny side of the 
street, on her way to school in the after- 
noon, " It is too pleasant to be cooped 
up .m a school-room," whispered the 
first adviser ; " it is nice to walk, it is 
nice to play, to slide, or do something 
else." 

Kitty listened, and as she listened, 
she lagged more and more, until, in 
quite a discontented mood, she reached 
the school-room. 

School had begun, and she was tardy ; 
this was quite provoking. Kitty went 
to her seat, and sat down in rather a 
pettish manner. " Pleasanter to bo 
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walking than to be here," whispered the 
same adviser. 

Then she opened her desk, and, screen- 
ed by the cover from the teacher's eye, 
she began to whisper to one of the girls 
to go to walk after school; but the 
teacher saw it, and it grieved her. Then 
Kitty nibbled a cake. 

Then, when her class was called up, 
her lesson was not learned, and she 
missed, and she pouted, and the first 
adviser kept saying, ^' It is too long a 
lesson by half;" and Kitty cried, and 
said she could not learn it. 

Alas ! Kitty had not tried, and the 
teacher was sorely grieved, and she said, 
*' Kitty can be studious and good, but 
sometimes she is very troublesome." . 

Now, which adviser was the safest 
and best ; the first or the second 1 The 
first was called Feeling, and the second 
Principle. Feeling seeks only to grat- 
ify for the moment ; Principle endeavors 
to do what is right. 

Feeling looks only at se|f ; Principle 
has an eye on the comfort and interests 
of others as well as self. Feeling is 
uncertain, unsteady, and not to be relied 
upon ; Principle is true, straightforward, 
and trusty. 

Which adviser is safest and best ; and 
which do the little girls follow who read 
this ? — Child^s Paper. 
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One. — One hour lost in the morning, 
by lying too long in bed, will put back 
all the business of the day. One hour 
gained by rising early, would make one 
month in a year. 

One kind word will gain more friends 
tban ten angry ones. 



HONESTY. 

A Quaker passing through a market, 
stopped at a stall, and inquired the 
price of citrons. 

" I have none," said the honest coun- 
tryman, ^^ that will suit you ; they are 
decayed, and their flavor is gone." 

" Thank thee, friend ; I will go to 
the next stand. Hast thou good fruit 
to-day 1" said he to the dealer. 

"Yes, sir; here are some of the 
finest nutmegs of my garden. They 
are small, but rich of their kind." 

" Then thou canst recommend them 1" 

" Oh, certainly, sir." 

" Very well, I will take two." 

He carried them home, and they 
proved not only unsound but miserably 
tasteless. The next morning he again 
repaired to the same place. The man 
who sold him the fruit the preceding 
day asked him if he would like some 
more. • 

" Nay, friend, thou hast deceived m 
once, and now although thou mayest 
speak the truth, still I can not trust 
thee; but thy neighbor chose to deal 
uprightly with me, and from henceforth 
I shall be his patron. Thou wouldst 
do well to remember this, and learn by 
experieiice that a lie is a base thing in 
the beginning, and a very unprofitable 
one in the end !" — Selected. 
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^' MoTHpa, I thank you for remind- 
ing me of it," said a little girl to her 
mother, on being put in mind of some- 
thing which she had almost forgotten to 
do. Do all little girls possess this sweet 
and obliging spirit 1 
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EVIL COMPANY. 

The following beautifal story, illus- 
trating the pernicioas influences of evil 
company on the minds and cliaracters 
of those who associate with such^ was 
translated from the German : 

Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not 
• suffer even his grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters to associate with those whose con- 
duct was not pure and upright. 

" Dear father," said the gentle Eula- 
lia to him one day, when he forhade her, 
in company with her brother, to visit 
the volatile Lucinda, " dear father, you 
must think us very childish, if you im- 
agine that we should be exposed to dan- 
ger by it." 

The father took in silence a dead 
coal from the hearth, and reached it to 
his daughter. ^* It wiil not burn you, 
my child ; take it." 

Eulalia took it, and behold her beauti- 
fal white hand was soiled and blackened, 
and her white dress also. 

" We can not be too careful in hand- 
ling coals," said Eulalia, in vexation. 

" Yes, truly," said the father ; " you 
see, my child, that coals, even if they 
do not burn, blacken ; so it is with the 
company of the vicious.'' 

^-♦-^i^ 



HONOR TO PARENTS 

How sad my mother seems to-day ! 

Fye caused her pain, I fear, 
Or else she would not turn away 

With such a look sey'ere. 

Perhaps at play I made a noise, 

When bidden to refhtin ; 
Or quarreled o*er my childish toys 

With litUe sister Jane. 



*Tis very wrong indeed, I know. 

So troublesome to be ; . 
The more, to one who loTes me bo. 

And is 80 kind to me. 

When I was sick, how. close she kept 

Beside my little bed, 
And smoothed the pillow while I slept. 

To ease my aching head. 

Her constant kindness and her care 

I never can repay ; 
How can I grieye her, then, or dare 

Her word to disobey ? 

rU go at once, my fault confess. 

And pardon, too, implore ; 
rU mind, in future, what she sayi. 

And nerer vex her more. 

■♦>» 



A GOOD RPLB. 

A MAN who is very rich now, was very 
poor when he was a boy. When asked 
how he got his riches, he replied :' " My 
father taught me never to play till my 
work was finished, and never to spend 
money until I had earned it. 

" If I had but half an hour's work in a 
day, I must do that the first thing. And 
after this I was allowed to play; and 
then I could play with much more pleas- 
ure than if I had the thought of an un- 
finished task before my mind. I early 
formed the habit of doing every thing in 
time, and it soon became perfectly easy 
to do so. It is to this I owe my pros- 
perity." 
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Gratitude. — There is a certain 
warmth of gratitude, which not only 
acquits us of favors received, but even 
while we are repaying what we owe, 
converts our creditors into debtors. 
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How DO Tou DO? — In the forms of saluta- 
tion used by different nations may be found 
indices of national character, geographical 
position, and external circumstanees. The wan- 
dering Bedouin of the desert, who has learned to 
Talne peace^ as the sick man learns to value 
health, by being deprived of it, salutes the trav- 
eler with the blessing, shulam — *' peace be with 
you." "I make prayers for thy greatness." 
" May thy thadow never be leas" says the polite 
and facile Persian. 

The ancient Greeks, a joyful people, full of 
life, action, and success, offered their salutation 
in the single word kaire — " rejoice." The com- 
mercial and enteit>rising Genoese of the middle 
ageS} used to say, Saneta e guedagno — ** health 
and gain." The Frenchman, who busies himself 
mainly with the shapes and shows of things, lets us 
into the very soul of his character by his Comme 
V0U8 portez'fsousl — "how do you carry your- 
self?" Leben tic wohl — " live thou well." is the 
kind wish expressed in the parting salutation of 
the easy, phlegmatic German. 

The voyaging, trading character of the Hol- 
lander is typified in the Ho vaarfs-ge — " how 
fare ye ?" with which he salutes you. The Swede 
Bays Hur ma nif'—^* how can you." John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan, in a cordial and busi- 
ness-like tone, greet you with How do you do ? 
What could be more characteristic of the great 
and potential Anglo-Saxon race ? " How do you 
4o ?" ** lam well." Reader, how do you do ? 

CuRioirs Etymologies. — Boudoir is from bu- 
der—^^ to pout," so a boudoir is, in plain English, 
•*a pouting-room." Parlor is from parler — 
" to speak," and is therefore the " talking room." 
Soliciam is derived from SoHt a town in Gilicia, 
gaid to have been founded by Solon, and peopled 
.by Athenians, who w^ere afterward charged with 
corrupting the language. 

A Question. — What word <5f • four syllables 
can be spelled with three figures sLnd two letters ? 
jJn*.— Extenuate— X 10 U 8 ! 

Old English. — The earliest ballad now re- 
maining in the English language is believed to 



be a " Ouckoo Song," written daring the reigi 
of Henry III. We give it as a specimen of tin 
English language, as it was then written, and tt 
a very pretty literary curiosity : 

Summer is cumin in, 

Shude sing cuccu ; 

Groweth sed and bloweth med 

And springth the wde nu. 

Sing Cuccu. 

Awe beteth after lamb, 

Shouth after calve cu, 

Bulluc sterteth, 

Bucke resteth, 

Murie sing Cuccu, 

Cuccu, Cuccu ; 

Wei singes thee Cuccu 

Ne swik thee naver nu. 

Woman's Goodness. — A correspondent to 
the JSTashville Gazette, who signs herself "So- 
phia," says that woman is twice as good as man, 
and proves it by the very orthography— W-0- 
M-A-N — double you, 0, man ! 

Origin of Epaulets. — There is nothing like 
digging into the past, if you would dissipate ro- 
mance. Who would have supposed that epaoleti 
were originally a padded protection against sa- 
ber cuts, as the following account asserts : 

It has often been asked, " What is the use of 
epaulets," and also asserted that "they are in- 
tended to recognize rank." Epaulets originated 
with the English knights and their retainers, 
during the crusades to the Holy Land. 

At that period the French and Italian knights 
wore costly armor, and the Eastern chiefe were 
arrayed in a style of magnificence not then knomi 
to the English ; most of the latter, dressed in un- 
couth woolen or cotton armor, made a very sorry 
appearance among their more gaudy and light* 
hearted neighbors. In a short time the English 
knights, in order to protect their shoulders troa 
the keen edge of the Saracen's cimeter, placed 
thereon pads, stuffed with hair or wool. I 

Afterward, their taste having been improred 
by association, these pads were ornamented vith 
fringes, taken from their Eastern enemies; viA 
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liiiAlIy, when the unwielded armor wm totally 
dispensed with in consequence of the general use 
of gunpowder, the pads with fringes became the 
modem epaulets. 

QiTESTioiir. — A man has a stone weighing 40 
pCMinds. Bj accideht it is broken into 4 parts ; 
and he finds that by using these parts, he can 
weigh any number of pounds from 1 to 40. How 
Dkuch did each part weigh ? 

Aifsw£R8 to the " Antiquarian Relic" haye 
been received from seyeral. They all agree that 
** Beneath this stone reposeth Claud Coster, tripe- 
seller, of Impington, as doth his consort Jane." 

Several questions have been sent us for the 
Museum, which we are compelled to omit in this 
namber. We hope our young friends, and indeed 
all the readers of " The Student" will send us 
cariosities and questions for this repository, and 
then give us answers to the questions published 
here. 
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The Crystal Palace. — This magnificent 
structure is progressing rapidly. The frame- 
work of the second story is now being elevated to 
its proper place.^ Letters from agents in Europe 
and Asia communicate daily the fact that con- ^ 
tributions of the most interesting character are 
being got in readiness, by various nations. The 
Sultan of Turkey has, it is said, expressed his 
intention of devoting a war-steamer to the pur- 
pose of conveying contributions to this country/ 
Bai^n Marachettfs colossal statue of Washing- 
ton, just completed, is to be exhibited. 

The French Empire. — The new Constitu- 
tion, in the name of the Empire, has been pro- 
mulgated. The emperor is invested with power 
to pardon and grant amnesties, and he may pre- 
side, at choice, over the Senate and Council of 
State. Public works are to be ordered by im- 
perial decree. The successors to the throne are 
to be French princes. The emperor^s eldest son 
is to be styled Prince Imperial, The members 
of. the Senate are to be nominated by the emper- 
or. Nine articles of the Constitution of Jan- 
uary 4th, 1852, are abrogated. The emperor has 
been formally recognised by the principal pow- 
ers of the earth 



The Florida Indiajts. — The remnant of the 
Seminoles, of whom Billy Bowlegs is chief, have 
again refused to leave Florida, according to 
agreement. It is rumored that they have form- 
ally declared war against the United States, and 
that General Hopkins, and the small force under 
him, have been massacred. The State Govern- 
ment of Florida has taken measures to raise 
troops for the defense of the frontier, and the 
President of the United States has addressed a 
message to Congress on the subject. 

Gold in Vermont. — Specimens of gold have 
been discovered on Quechee River, near Bridg- 
water, Vt., corroborating previous reports of the 
existence of the precious metal in that State. 

Thomas F. Meagher, the Irish patriot and 
exile, has been lecturing in the West during the 
winter, and recently in New York and Boston, 
and has everywhere spoken to crowded and de- 
lighted ffudiences. In Boston his reception was 
most enthusiastic, and he addressed an audience 
of nearly 3,000 people in the new Music Hall. 

The Vice-President Elect, William R. ^ing, 
has gone to Cuba, on account of his health. 

Distress in Madeira. — A fearful state of 
destitution is said to prevail in the island of Ma- 
deira, in consequence of the failure, or, rather, 
the destruction of the vine and the potato crops. 
A meeting of the benevolent has been held in 
this city, to take measures for the relief of the 
suffering people. 

Telegraph to the Pacific.^- A memorial 
has been presented to Congress, asking for a 
grant of 1,600,000 acres of land, to be located 
along the line of telegraph to be constructed be- 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco, by way of 
Salt Lake City. The projectors contemplate the 
construction of a subterranean line, with test- 
ing tubes every five miles, and working stations 
every hundred miles. 

Mortality or New York:. — The number of 
deaths in this city during the year 1852, was 
21,558. The de&ths of children is a remarkable 
Item of this account, and particularly the num- 
ber of still-born infants. The inl^t mortality 
stands thus: infants still-born, 1,398; children 
one year old and under, 5,296; children two 
years old and under, 2,896 ; children five years 
old and under, 2,488. 
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A Caloric Engine on the Ohio. — The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette is informed that a responsible 
business house in that city has contracted for the 
building of^a first-class packet boat, to run 
thenc^ to St. Louis or New Orleans, which is to 
be propelled by a caloric engine. All honor to 
the men who first introduce Ericsson's engines 
on the Ohio. . 

Revolution in Mexico. — A formidable revo- 
lutionary movement has been going on for sev- 
eral months in the unhappy republic of Mexico, 
and at our latest dates President Arista had re- 
signed, and the revolutionists were almost every- 
where successful. A regular battle had^been 
fought between the revolutionists and the govern- 
ment troops, in which the latter were defeated. 
It is expected that Santa Anna will return, and 
will be proclaimed dictator. 

Great excitement prevailed at Tampico, in con- 
sequence of the alleged march of two thousand 
Texans upon Tamanlipas. A Mexican war 
steamer was reported o£f the mouth of the Rio 
Grande on the 19th ult 

The Ericsson. — The successful trial-trip of 
the caloric ship Ericsson has attracted great 
attention throughout the country. The princi- 
ple involved is thought to be fully established, 
and a complete revolution in the traveling and 
industrial world is confidently anticipated. The 
performance of the vessel exceeded the most ar- 
dent expectations of those most interested. The 
Ericsson is still incomplete, and will undergo 
sundry alterations before she will make a long 
sea-Toyage. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

Hon. William Uph am. United States Senator 
from Vermont, died at Washington on the 14th 
ult. He had been a senator nearly ten years, 
and was a man of generous impulses and sterling 
integrity. 

The Mother op Lottis Kossuth died in Bel- 
gium on the 28th of December, and the Govern- 
ment of thaf country refused her*illustrious son 
the small consolation of permission to visit her 
in her last moments, or to attend her funeral, 
except under the escort of the police ! The fu- 
neral took place in the night, by order of the 

Government, to prevent a popular demonstra- 
tion! 
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EXACTNESS IN TEACHING. 

BY J. 8. R. 

TEACHER. — What does the denominator of a 
fraction show ? 
Ist Scholar. — The denominator shows the 
size of the parts expressed by the fraction. 

Teacher.— Ver J well. But how does the de- 
nominator show the size of the^ parts ? 

2d Scholar. — The denominator shows the size 
of the parts by showing how many such parts 
the unit is divided into. 

Teacher. — Very well. Now what other an- 
swer can you give ? 

Sd Scholar. — The denominator shows the size 
of the parts by showing how many such parts 
make a unit. 

Teacher.— Yerj well indeed. I prefer this 
answer to the other, though many good teadiers 
prefer the first, or, at least, they teach it. But I 
think if they should investigate the matter more 
carefully, they would see suflficient reasons for 
preferring the view given in the second answer. 
Sometimes it may be well to adopt the view given 
in the first answer; but ordinajily the other 
view will be found much more natural and direct, 
especially when a fraction is considered an ex- 
pression of division, and in all operations upon 
the denominator of a fraction. I would not ex- 
cept even the formation of fractions. Thus, we 
wjU describe a circle, call it a unit, and express 
it by the figure 1. Now bisect the circle, and 
express one of the parts by the same figure 1, 
but to distinguish this from the expression of a 
unit, we will write the figure 2 under it, thus, 
i, to show either how many such parts the unit 
is divided into, or how many such parts make 
the unit. So far either view is natural. But 
now let us bisect the other part by a radius, and 
express one of the quadrants by the same figare 
1, and to distinguish it, write under it the figure 
4, thus, i, not to show how many parts the unit 
is divided into, for it is yet divided into only 
three parts ; but obviously to show how many 
such parts would make the unit. Similar re- 
marks might be made upon further sub-diyis- 
lons? 

TraeAer.— Now reduce V to units. 
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4th Scholar. — Since ihe unit is diyided into 
thirteen eqnal parts — 

Teacher,— So. The next. 

5fA Scholar. — Since the unit is diyided into 
toar equal pa^ts, there will be as many units as 
4 is contained times in 18, which is 8^. 

Teaeher.^^rettj well. Will the next explain 
the same ? 

6/A Scholar. —Binee there are thirteen such 
parts that eyery four of them would make a unit, 
there will be as many units as 4 is contained 
times in 13, which is d|. 

Teacher. — Very well indeed. Do you not see 
how much more direct the reasoning is when we 
consider the denominator as showing how many 
parts make a unit ? 

This brief sketch of a recitation is giyen to 
direct the attention of teachers to their modes 
of expression. It is thought if teachers would 
carefully obserye, they would detect themseWes 
in using and teaching expressions that are not 
well adapted to conyey the true meaning. In 
cases where ratio is inyolved, there is great 
loo^ess of expression. Thus, " ten times lar- 
ger," instead of ten times as large, is very com- 
mon. Larger is entirely indefinite, and when 
multiplied by 10 can not giye a definite product. 
Much less can " ten times smaller'" be a definite 
quantity. It may truly be said there is good 
authority for these expressions. But would it 
not b^ better to use expressions that do not re- 
quire the learner to oTcrcome some absurdity 
before they can be understood ? Is it well to 
mulufdy difficulties unnecessarily ? 

Do not teachers often put their questions in 
such Tagne and indefinite terras as to conftise 



the minds of the scholars ? As, a sample of such 
questions witness the following, which are se- 
lected from questions used by the School Com- 
mittee of a neighboring city in the examination 
of their High School : 

1. At the North Pole what is the length of the 
longest day and night ? At what time does the 
sun rise and set ? 

2. Answer, the same at the Equator. 

3. What is the size of a regular hexagon thai 
may be inscribed in a circle ? 

4. How many regular polyhedrons can there 
be? 

5. Suppose a wheel turns twice in tracking 
16^ ft., and that it turns 200 times in going 
round a bowling green, what is the area in acres, 
roods, and rods f 

6. Into how many triangles may eyery poly- 
gon be divided ? 

7. How many figures are there which will ex* 
actly fill the angular space about a point ? 

8. How is an angle at the circumference of a 
circle measured f 

This list might be enlarged, but it is unneces- 
sary, and equally so for me to point out the 
faults They are sufficiently obvious, but the 
more the -questions are examined, the more ab- 
surd and ridiculous they will appear. Teach- 
ers may justly feel aggrieved at having their 
schools examined by such questions, and their 
own professional character deduced from the 
tabular arrangement of the answers. Then 
would not they do well to scrutinize their .own 
habits, that they may not be chargeable with 
like injustice to their ^uj^i\b ^^Massachusetts 
Teacher. 
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CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 

• 

WE regret that in consequence of the illness 
of Dr. Newman, we are unable to contin- 
ue, in the present number, the lessons on 
Physiology, but hope he may be able to resume 
tbem again for the next number. 

Our contributors have sent us, already, several 
interesting articles for the March Student. This 
tfl what we like, to receive communications at 



least one month in advance of publication ; then 
we are able to arrange them so as to present a 
better variety.* We shall be happy to receive 
articles for the April Student during the pres- 
ent month. 

Business Letters. — One word on this sub- 
ject. Very few people know how to write a good 
business letter. Most people say too much that 
is foreign to the subject, and do not specify dis- 
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tinctly and concisely what they should. This is 
a subject upon which teachers may and should 
giye instruction to their pupils, teaching them 
the importance of distinctness, brevity, and plain- 
ness in writing letters. We have not time, and 
do not intend here, to tell how this may or should 
be accomplished, but we will give a few sugges- 
tions which, if practiced, will go far to improve 
business letters. 

First. Give the post-office and state from 
which you write. It is astonishing ho^ many 
letters are written, in which no state is mention- 
ed. We receive such every day, and often are 
unable to answer them from the fact, that we can 
not tell in what state the writer lives. This 
omission is probably owing to carelessness, or the 
presumption that every body knows where he, the 
writer, lives. 

Second. State, at once, and first of all, after 
the date and address, what you want. If you 
have any compliments, explanations, comments, 
or other matters to communicate, do it afterward, 
and separate from the business by a space of one 
blank line, at least. 

PrinCe's Sprixg-Fountain Pen. — ^We have 
been writing with one of these pens all day, 
without using an ink-stand, or so much as once 
dipping the point into any fluid. Prince's Pa- 
tent Pen is a new invention, and one which 
promises to succeed admirably. It is so arrang- 
ed, that the barrel of the pen-holder may be 
filled with ink, and by means of a spring under 
where the thumb rests upon i£ in writing, the 
ink is pressed down into the pen, and thus flows 
from morning till night, or while the pen is 
used. From once filling, it will last to write 
some six or eight sheets of paper. 

It may be laid down the same as any other 
pen, or carried in the pocket like a pencil-case ; 
and without an ink-stand can be made ready 
for use at any time, nearly as quickly as the 
pencil-case. It seems to us that it will prove a 
valuable invention for reporters, of all kinds ; 
and especially for those who write in phonogra- 
phy. It will save the time lost in dipping for 
ink at every three or four words ; besides, the 
ink flows uniformly and constantly. 



The Suockssfvl Msrchant ; Sketches of tbe Life of S(r. 
Samuel Budgett. By William Arthur. 12mo. 335 pp. 
Published by D. Appleton &, Co., No. 200 Broadway, 
N«w York. 

Thid is not n story of some ideal merchant^ or a book 



for the passing hour ; but an actual biography of a man 
who was justly distinguished in the commercial world. 
It occupies a new field in biography, yet it deals witii 
something besides dollars and cents, and making money i 
it describes a Man — a vian in bis business and social rela- 
tions. The subject of the biography resided at Bristol, 
England, and from small means, in the space of thirty 
years became the proprietor and director of one of tha 
largest and moat thoroughly-organized and bes^managed 
establishments in his city. It is full of useful suggestion* 
to the business man, and written in an interesting style. 
In a future number we pi'opose to give some extracts 
from its pages. 

Putnam's Monthly. is a new magazine, which com- 
menced with January, It is an octavo of ISO pages, and 
consists entirely of original articles by eminent American 
writers. It aims to combine the best characteristics of a 
popular magazine, with the higher qualities of a Quar- 
terly Review. From the two numbers before us, it gives 
promise of success, and may be not unappropriately 
styled the "Blackwood of America." Terms, $3 00 a 
year. Published by George P. Putnam & Co., No. 10 Park 
Place, New York. 

AwBBiCAN PoLTTBCHNic JouKNAi., devoted to Sci- 
ence, Mechanic Arts, and Agriculture, is another new 
monthly candidate for public patronage. It is conducted 
by Prof. Charles G. Page, J. J. Greenough, and Cities 
L. Flelschmann. Washington, D. C, and No. 6 Wall 
Street; New York. lYirms, $3 00 a year ; 80 pages. The 
number before us contains several able articles on sdeft' 
tific subjects. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURPTALS. 

*• The New York 7V«cA<r."— Octavo, 32 pages, montfalyt 
$1 00 a year ; address T. W. Valentine, Albany, N. Y. 

" The Massachusetts Teacher." — Octavo, 32 pages, month- 
ly ; $1 00 a year ; address Samuel Coolidge, Boston, Mass. 

" 7%« Ohio Journal of Education.^— Oct&vo^ 32 pages, 
monthly ; $1 00 a year ; address Lorin Andrews, Colunv 
bus, Ohio. 

These are the best three monthly journals, devoted ex- 
clusively to education, and especially designed for teach- 
ers, that are published in ^the Union. The following are 
other educational journals on our table : ** Journal of Ed- 
ucation," quarto, 8 pages, semi-monthly, $1 00 a year; 
Bath, Maine.— —<* Rhode Island Educational Magazine," 
octavo, 16 pages, monthly, 50 cents a year ; address £. &. 

Potter, Providence, R. I. "The Pennsylvania School 

Journal," octavo, 32 pages, monthly. $1 00 a year ; address 

T. H. Burrows, Lancaster, Pa. "The Journal of Eda- 

cation for Upper Canada," quarto, 16 pages, monthly, 
$1 00 a year ; address, J. Geo. Hodgins, Toronto, C. W. 

"District School Journal of Education, of the Stsis 

of Iowa," octavo, 16 pages, $1 00 a year ; address, R. B* 
Gilbert, Ouhuque, Iowa; and "The Southern School 
Journal," octavo, 16 pages, monthly, $1 00 a year ; ad- 
dress Thomas F. Scott, Columbus, Ga. • These last two 
are new Journals ; both comntienced with Jannary, 18S& 
We^wish them all abundant success. The one published 
at Columbus, Ga., we believe, is the only educati(mti 
journal in the Southern states. 
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/^OMMBRCE is not One of the Muses. A 
bargain is not so beautiful a thing as 
a poem, an oratorio, a picture, or a 
flight of eloquence. Yet the bargain 
holds no mean place in the frame- work of 
this present world. It is the first material 
bond of human society. By it the indi- 
vidual acquires what he could not produce, 
and is relieved of what he could not em- 
ploy. By- it the best fruits of a skill pos- 
sessed by one alone are distributed through- 
out the community ; and the one, in serv- 
ing the community, is advancing himself. 

By it, nation is linked with nation, in a 
thousand beneficial connections. By it, 
the dissimilar produce of climates lying 
wide apart, meet in a single home; the 
temperate zone gathering winter comfort 
from the pole, and summer luxury from 
the equator. Much as we should regret 
the departure from our world of the poem, 
the picture, or the oration, that would not 
leave mankind so utterly at a loss as the 
departure of the less beautiful bai^ain. 
"Without it, we could never behold a shop, 
a public conveyance, a factory, a ship, a 
railway, or an extensive town. 

Commerce, on the grand scale, is con- 
nected with the chief events of history, 
with all the noted terrestrial discoveries, 
all the scenes of nature, all the spheres of 
enterprise, all the triumphs of invention, 
all the manners of the nations. It is by 
the light of commerce that, far away on 
the misty frontier of history, we first catch 
sight of Fhoeilicia, careering on the ancient 
seas ; of Greece, receiving her colonies 
and her lights; of Carthage, spreading 
enterprise around the west; of ancient 
Britain, emerging out of the unknown, and 
holding in her hand, as her modest contri- 
bution to the common store of mankind, 
a goodly supply of tin. 

▼oi- ▼!«— Jio. ▼.—»«». 1868. ^, 



It is commerce that first tells us of bright 
rich lands in the distant east, beyond the 
range of western politics and wars; that 
brings thence gems, and spice, and silky 
robe, which, to northern eyes, look as if 
they came from some strange realm of 
light ; that, displaying these, stirs up her 
first-born offspring, enterprise, to stretch 
her flight for their native lands ; that, at 
length, placing enterprise on her own 
wings, bears her across the wide Atlantic, 
and lets her gaze on a new continent; 
then, carrying her round the African cape, 
unfolds the real scene whence the great 
excitement came — the Taprobane, the 
Golden Chersonesus, the lands of cinna- 
mon and peacocks ; of pearl, ivory, and 
diamond ; of muslin, sandal-wood, and silk. , 

It is commerce which presides at the 
inauguration of the new age, when Europe 
founds empires beyond the sea, and east 
and west meet together in new rivalries 
and friendships, till the devotees of trade 
cover every eminence of Columbia with 
foreign standards, and transfer the gorgeous 
realm of the Great Mogul to masters who 
confess the creed of the Nazarene. 

Her course amid the paths of nature is 
not less wonderful than among those of 
history. Now she is overwhelmed in the 
simoom, now refreshed on the oasis ; now 
hemmed in by the icebergs, now drenched 
by the water-spout; now lashed by the 
monsoon, now enchained by the calm; 
now steadily wafled by the trade-wind, 
now broken upon the rock ; now joyfully 
riding in the naven, now away on &e open 
main, where sky and sea alone can meet 
her eye ; now hasting through the hollow 
tunnel, where cloud, and tree, and wave 



* From tiha " SneoeMfUl MerelianV* a ooonneKialblgf- 
npby, pttbliahed by D. Applotaa ^ Co., Mew York. 
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are alike unseen ; now chasing an invisible 
land by the mysterious track of the mag- 
net; now reading in the conjunction, the 
transit, the eclipse, or the culminating sun, 
her instructions how to travel upon earth. 

And all the feats whereof poetic rapture 
^ver sang, are surely to be matched by 
those which are daily displayed in the ser- 
vice of commerce. The huntsman chasing 
tiger, elephant, lion, bear, ostrich, and kan- 
garoo ; the diver seeking pearl ; the fisher- 
man vanquishing the whale ; the miner un- 
doing the bolts and bars of nature's treas- 
ure-vaults ; the mariner wrestling with both 
wind and sea ; the engineer scooping the 
hill or spanning the strait; the caravan 
daring the sands; the fleet braving the 
waters ; the bullock-train encountering the 
kloof; and all that ancient poets could find 
to originate ideas of Cyclops and super- 
natural powers, was little to the flaming 
wonders of one night's survey from Dud- 
ley Castle, or one day's study of the magic 
hives of Manchester. 

Then, commerce mounts upon every 
steed; now on the camel, patient as a 
thing inanimate ; now on the ship, active 
as a thing of life, with canvas wing and 
magnet scent ; now on the fleet horse, now 
on the drowsy buffalo ; now on the toiling 
wain, now on the flying engine ; now on 
the steadfast mule, now on the quivering 
steamboat ; now she follows the fleet foot 
of the reindeer, now loiters on the dank 
canal, now skims in the slight canoe, now 
rolls in the thundering train, now whirrs 
on the wing of the carrier-pigeon, npw 
clings to the writhing catamaran. 

Commerce, too, has done much toward 
fulfilling its mission. It was ordained to 
bind man to man, province to province, and 
nation to nation, by the solid tie of com- 
mon interests. ''Had all nations found 
at home every thing necessary and agree- 
able, it is impossible to conceive to what 
extent their mutual alienations might have 
proceeded. China and Japan help us to 
an idea of that which, in such a case, would 
have constituted nationality." 

But Grod gave each individual a relish 
for all that is charming in creation, yet 
distributed the productions which all enjoy 
over the various zones of the earth. Con- 
sequently, if the people of one Jand would 



partake of all they coveted, it was neces- 
sary to know and to deal with the people 
of other IsBads, Thence came that inter- 
change of services by which we now see 
the beverage of Englishmen depending on 
the rains in China, the wealth of many a 
Chinese on the markets of England, the 
bread of many a &mily in Manchester on 
the weather of Carolina, the comfort of 
many a home in Leeds on the sheep of the 
Cape and Australia, the welfare of many 
a Spanish vine-grower on the rents of the 
English squire, the value of Norwegiaa 
pine on a vote at St. Stephen's, the pros- 
perity of a Russian hemp-grower on the 
prosperity of England, and the robes of the 
Swedish ladies on the silk- worms oi the 
south. 

Commerce is the appointed medium for 
making that universal in benefit which is 
local in production ; for preserving in men 
a sense of dependence upon other men; and 
thus, for giving the most favored nations a 
knowledge of the conditions of others, an 
interest in their welfare, and a fecility for 
that intercourse by which they may teach 
and elevate. It is not a spiritual or senti- 
mental tie, but a material bond — & chain 
of gold — ^by which the hand of Providence 
has linked the interests of all men in a 
connection which the most carnal eye may 
see ; but which, when recognized, tends to 
facilitate all the errands of Christianity 
among the nations. 

" Commerce is a dirty thing," we have 
heard literary lips say. Yes, in dirty 
hands it is a dirty thing; and in rude 
hands a rude thing; and in covetous 
hands, a paltry, pelfry thing. Neverthe- 
less, it is a thing on which those who de- 
spise it are largely dependent. Without 
it, the author would have no market for 
his work ; the intellectual gentleman no 
book-store ; the lady no sumptuous furni- 
ture ; the fop no finery ; the idler no dain- 
ties. And, what is for moi;e important, 
it is the thing in which the bulk of our 
countrymen are spending their lives, and 
in which the majority of future generation^ 
will spend their lives, too— the thing on 
which their earthly hopes will depend, in 
which their souls will be tempted, exercised 
dhained down to the dust, or prepared foi 
immortal joy. 
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"MARY HATH CHOSEN THE GOOD PART." 

BT MRS. E. M. GUTHRIE. 

THS warm breath of spring had eman- 
cipated the ice-bound streams, and 
made the air vocal with the melody 
of her myriad songsters. Her sunlight 
bad roused the flowers from their long 
winter slumber, and arrayed the trees with 
delicate bads and pendant bloom. It was 
during this season that a young girl, with a 
bappy face, said to one who sat engaged 
with her needle — 

" Gome, my sister, lay your work aside, 
and we will walk awhile ere the sun goes 
down ; you have been sitting much of the 
time to-day, and you require exercise." 

*^ You will please excuse me this even- 
ing, Mary, for my dress is yet to finish, or 
it will not be in readiness to wear at Mrs. 
Barton's. Is it not very beautiful, sister? 
1 think I never saw a more lovely thing in 
my life," said the one addressed, arranging 
tastefully the folds of rich texture that lay 
upon her lap. 

^' It is very pretty fur a dress, Martha ; 
but go forth with me, and you shall be- 
hold tints that will shame the richest of 
Parisian fabrics. But I can see no great 
necessity for completing the dress, while 
you have plenty of others to wear," urged 
the sister. 

*' Nonsense, Mary; I prefer a change 
occasionally. Variety and freshness add 
wonderfully to one's appearance, and I am 
bent upon finishing the dress, if I do not 
retire before midnight," returned Martha, 
plying her needle industriously. 

" Then I must go without you ; but, be- 
lieve me, Martha, the pure air would add 
a variety and freshness that would rival 
your new apparel, beautiful though it may 
be. As for me, 1 will go abroad and 
treasure the healthful offerings of nature 
in my ' heart of hearts,' and it will prote 
to me in after years a source of true 
pleasure," said Mary, as she passed on 
with a buoyant step, while Martha re- 
mained sewing, with an aching head. 

The morrow came, both started for 
school, the one refireshed and cheerful, the 
other weary and unhappy; the former 
ibuad atudy a delightful employment, 



while the latter approached it as an irk 
some task. 

As these young ladies were returning 
homeward at the close of day, Martha re- 
marked, that Mrs. Barton wotdd have a 
pleasant evening for her social gathering. 

'' But, Martha," added Mary, " I shall ex- 
cuse myself from the party, to attend Pro- 
fessor Sutton's lecture." 

" Why, I have heard of no lecture. 
What is the subject ?" inquired the sister. 

" It is to be the first of a course upon 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. Did 
you not hear the appointment, after our re- 
citation in Physiology 1" asked Mary, 

"' I really did not, it must have been 
given while I was asleep ; I felt so much 
fittigued that I rested my head upon my 
books, and could keep my eyes open no 
longer." 

'^ Indeed, Martha, you lost much, for our 
class was more than usually interesting, 
besides, the sludy is of the deepest import- 
ance to young persons like us, who so 
often violate the simplest laws of health, 
from ignorance of their penalty," said Mary, 
gravely. 

" Really, now," answered Martha, " the 
study appears to me very uninteresting ; 
just about as dry as the bones of Profes- 
sor Sutton's old skeleton, and I see no 
particular 'need of persons of our sex par- 
leying with the sciences. If a lady is ac- 
complished in the fine arts, can converse 
and read fluently, write a legible hand, 
cook a good dinner, and dress well, she 
may pride herself upon a finished educa- 
tion. At all events, I shall not forsake the 
party for any prosy lecture," 

" Very well, do as you like," said Mary ; 
and while Martha was preparing for the 
gayeties of the evening, she was abroad 
gathering the sweets exhaled from unnum- 
bered sources under the genial reign of 
spring. The piping of frogs in the pond, 
the undertone of the unresting stream, the 
ethereal voice of the wind, were all laden 
with instruction. As she interpreted them, 
they spoke of cheerful content and quiet 
j advancement, and a prayer of deep grat- 
itude arose from her heart for so blessed 
an existence. 

When the hour arrived, she turned her 
steps to the lecture^room, and was well 
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oompensated for her attendance, for she 
imbibed new and practical ideas, listened 
to many important facts, returned at an 
earlj hour, and passed a night of refresh- 
ing slumber, while Martha, remaining at 
Mrs. Barton's until late, came home fe- 
verish, nervous, and well-nigh sick, so that 
she was unable to attend school upon the 
daj following. 

''My daughters," said Mr. Ellis, the 
£ither of our young friends, '' while in the 
city, I purchased a gift for each of you. 
Martha, you, as the eldest, may take your 
choice." Here he displayed an elegantly 
bound volume and a casket of exquisite 
workmanship. Mary's eyes brightened 
as she discovered the book to be the com- 
piled works of her favorite author. Mar- 
tha opened the casket, examining it atten- 
tively for a moment, then she turned to 
the book, searching its pages for sentimen- 
tal scraps that she hoped it might contain. 
^' This book will be a splendid ornament 
for the table, but the contents look rather 
dry to me. Upon the whole, father, I 
think I prefer the casket," said she, thank- 
ing him gracefully as she took it again 
from the table. 

Mary seemed far from dissatisfied as 
she eagerly clasped the volume. " It will 
he a fine ornament for the table, but within 
I shall find the head ornaments ; Tor these I 
value it; for these I thank you, father." 

As the parent returned the affectionate 
caress of his child, a joyful tear stood in 
his eye, for he thought, '' ' Mary hath chosen 
the good part, which shall not be taken 
away." Thus it ever proved ; Mary sought 
for wealth of mind, the riches of ever-in- 
creasing value, while Martha was pleased 
with the superficialities of life, that '' perish 
with the using." 

We will no longer follow Mary along 
the pleasant paths of rectitude, or Martha 
upon her devious way, but will peruse 
portions of two very characteristic letters, 
written years after the first date of our 
history. The following was read by the 
father, with a sorrowful expression of coun- 
tenance : 

" Deab Pabkkts — ^I am so tortured with 
ennui, that I write for the sake of some- 
thing to do. This evening, for the first 
time during the 'gay season,' I am at 



home alone. We have nothing in the 
house just now worth one's time to read, 
and Arthur is gone, so I am ^miserably 
lonely,' By-the-way, we had a very bril- 
liant party last evening ; it passed off with 
great eclat. Many distinguished indiyid- 
uals were present, but people do become 
so insipid after one has seen them awhile, 
that it is enough to make any sensitiye 
person misanthropic. * * * * 

" Father, I believe we shall send Harry 
to stay awhile with you; he is so noisj 
of late that he almost distracts me. I 
have no faculty to get along with children, 
and 1 believe that you can manage him 
better than we can here. My constitution 
is so extremely delicate that I can bear 
very little nervous excitement." * * * 

As Mr. Ellis read this, with much more 
of the same nature, he sighed deeply, for 
Martha, who penned the letter, in spite of j 
wealth, and every seeming advantage, was 
miserable. But a change came over the 
play of his features as he read over and 
over again the following from Mary, in her 
distant home : 

" You inquire, ' Are you happy now as 
you were wont to be^' I answer, yes, 
dear parents, for in my youth I garnered 
up much of the sunshine that danced upon 
our door-stone, and round our cottage 
hearth. This would last me a long life- 
time, even of adversity ; but I have the 
good fortune to be able to transmit of my 
cheerfulness hourly to those around me. 
This I find is putting happiness out at in- 
terest, and so my heart is continually 
overflowing with its wealth of love. I am 
content to perform my mission quietly, 
just as the sunlight and the flowers do, 
and though words can not express my 
gratitude to you for the highly practical 
education you have bestow^ upon me, I 
know you are well compensated by the 
consciousness of the benefit which I shall 
always derive from it. 

"I find the application of science to 
every-day life most invaluable, not only 
in my household duties, but in the train- 
•ing of my little one. How gratifying to j 
see him healthful and happy from the due 
observance of physical law, and sweeter 
still, to be enabled wisely to answer his 
varied questionings without giving ialc^ 
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impressions, or discouraging with evasive 
replies. And when he shall go forth to 
study the mysteries of the universe for 
himself, how happy the feeling that science 
and knowledge will not sever his mind 
from the attractions of his childhood, nor 
alienate his sympathies from the sphere 
of his mother's thoughts, that, however 
elevated his aspirations or achievements, 
be need have no cause to say with a dis- 
tinguished man of other days, * I may hve 
my mother, but can cherish ^r her no 
respect? And though he may mitstrip me 
in intellectual attainments, may he never 
feel that the employments of his mind 
transcend my power of appreciation, or 
that his mother can not be an intelligent 
sharer of his mental pleasures." 

The old gentleman folded the letter. 
"Alas!" said he, "Martha is troubled 
with much serving, a servitude to unfor- 
tunate hxibits of mind, but our dear Mary 
has truly 'chosen the good part, which shall 
not be taken away.' " . 
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SPRING-TIME THOUGHTS. 



BY AJTNE F. ADAMS. 



THE winter months are over. The icy 
reign of the stem old frost-king is past. 
At the head of his retinue of piercing 
winds, and blinding snow, and hail-storms, 
te is himself already out of sight. But 
he has a long train of attendants, and they 
have not yet all withdrawn to their sum- 
nier quarters around the North Pole. 

Winter is of too hard and stem a nature 
to have many friends. His manners are 
^Id and repulsive. Very few rejoice at 
his coming. We submit to his first rude 
^ute as to an inevitable necessity. The 
P^f» as they watch him mustering his 
^ces, cry out piteously, " God help us !" 
They shiver at the thought of wide cracks 
^Q miserable cabin- walls, and insufficient 
1^^, which flutter gayly, as in sport, in the 
«rst keen breath from his nostrils. 

•Ah ! the poor can not welcome the icy 
vKint, who drives the young and innocent 
5^ the haunts of pollution. At the first 
of his coming we echo the cry of 



the destitute, and pray " Grod help them." 
For their sakes, we rejoice that 

** The stormy March has come at last" 

Rude, blustering, noisy fellow though 
he be, we are so glad to have him unlock 
the springs, and set the brooks running, 
that we readily excuse his making so great 
a commotion. Though he has the bad 
taste oflcn exhibited by other imitators, 
to copy some of the faults of his predeces- 
sor, we know he h&a secret influences at 
work, by which even now the buds are 
swelling, and 

*' Flowers are peeping from their sleeping. 

In the train of spring follow the " pomp 
and garniture" of summer. It is the season 
of hope, the birth-time of expectation. 
From the heights of this bright land of 
promise, let us look back upon the winter 
just past. To many, it has afforded a rare 
opportunitjr for improvement. The rest 
from labor which the farmer enjoys, the 
long evenings so favorable to study, make 
this barren season the harvdlst-time of the 
country scholar. In towns and cities, op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge have 
multiplied, and, through lectures, the best 
thoughts of the best minds are made the 
property of the million. 

Again, a season has been afK>rded us for 
the exercise of those gentle charities whidi 
bind man to his fellow. The poor, whom 
we have always with us, have appealed to 
us anew for clothes, and food, and fire, to 
keep them from perishing. And, inas- 
much as we have listened to their plea, 
and ministered to their necessities, we have 
linked ourselves in sympathy with the 
bounteous All-Father. 

But the winter has gone, with its golden 
opportunities for improvement and useful- 
ness. Have its numbered hours carried 
up a good report to the recording angel ? 
If they have not, let us remember that the 
present season, too, is fleeting, and with 
the fresh vigor of the spring-time let us 
take up the broken links in the chain of 
our good actions, and see to it that they 
are never sundered more. 



^•» 



The head can not long act the part of 
the heart. 
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JOHN ERICSSON. 



Taa " Breathing Ship," Erietton, is now 
attracting universal attention, and it 
is proclumed &r and wide that " the 
1^ of steam is closed, and the age of cal- 
oric opened." A great triumph in aci- 
mce and mechanics has undoubtedly been 
achieved. Any fects in regard to the 
man who has so nobly earned the suceeas 
which has at last crowned his persevering 
«^rtB, must be of general interest, and 
the i^ders of Thi Student will, doubt- 
lew, be pleased to find on its pages a brief 
A. ttch of hia life. 

^bptain Ericsson- is a knight of the 
Order of Vasa, a member of many scien- 
tific societies, and, better than all tiie rest, 
a citizen of the United States. 

The portrait which we give at the head 
of this article will give the reader a better 
idea of the personal appearance of the sub- 
ject of our sketch ^an any written de- 
scription could pasibly convey. 



John Ericsson was bom on the Slst of 
July, 1808, in the province of Vermeland, 
Sweden. His mechanical genius was de- 
veloped at a very early age, and attracted 
the attention of scientiflc and distinguished 
men ; and among others of Count Pluten, 
Viceroy of Norway, who procured his ap- 
pointment as a cadet in a corps of engi- 
neer. He was for a time in the Swedish 
army, in which he attuned the rank of 
captain, but he never lost sight of his fa- 
vorite pursuits. 

In 1839 he visited England, and com- 
peted for the prize offered by the Liver- 
fiool and Manchester Railway for the best 
ocomotive, and he produced an engine 
which attained the astonishing speed of 
fifty miles an hour. He is the first man 
wIki ever built a tubular boiler with ao 
artificial draf%. Tlie steam fire-engine also 
owes its origin to hia inventive genius, 
Mr, Ericsson's name has long been &- 
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roiliftr to the public in this country, in 
connection with several important inven- 
tions. The screw propeller was intro- 
duced into practical use by him. He 
planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of the machinery of the United States' 
steam-frigate, Princeton, acknowledged to 
be the most complete vessel-o^war in the 
world. All her machinery is below the 
water line. Another of his inventions, is 
an instrument for measuring distances at 
sea, exhibited in the American Depart- 
irient of the World's Fair. 

But Mr. Ericsson's greatest and most 
important invention is the calonc engine. 
This was first brought before the scientific 
world in London, in 1833, when he con- 
structed an engine of five horse power, and 
exhibited it to a number of scientific gentle- 
men. It met, even in its imperfect state, 
with the approbation of the celebrated 
Farraday, Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Lardner,, 
and others. Trom that time to the pres- 
ent, Mr. Ericsson has been employed in 
perifecting his invention. He has pro- 
gressed step by step, and one by one, the 
practical difficulties which stood in the 
way of his success have been overcome, 
and now — a proud day it must be for him 
-the ** Breathing Ship" 

«' Walks the watert like a thing of life." 

" The chief agent involved in the opera- 
tion of this engine, is that of using heated 
air in place of steam, and in using the same 
heat over and over again. This is effected 
in a very simple way, through the inter- 
vention of what is called a * regenerator' 
between the valves and cylinder, which is 
nothing more or less than a mass of 1-1 6th 
inch wire, compactly interwoven, the whole 
containing 24 square feet. 

"Upon the heated air passing through 
this, the caloric is absorbed, and the cold 
air, in returning, is again heated nearly 
enough to continue the motion of the en- 
gine. Seventy-five tons of air are drawn 
through the 100,000,000 meshes of the 
wire each hour. The resistance to its pas- 
sage is almost imperceptible. In its pas- 
sage through the meshes, the air is instan- 
taneously heated to 400 degrees as rapid 
as the electric flash. The wires are not 
oxidized by the process. 



** There is a pair of cylinders on either 
side of the shaft — each composed of two 
sections — ^the upper, called the supply cyl- 
inder, which is 137 inches in diameter, and 
the lower, or working cylinder, having a 
diameter of 168 inches, or 14 feet. The 
atmospheric air is admitted from above in 
what is termed the receiver, and circulates 
between the two sections through the side 
pipes, in which is the 'regenerator.' Con- 
sequently, the pressure above and below, 
leaving out of view the increased area of 
the working cylinder, is the same. 

"A pair of these cylinders is placed 
each side of the shafl. The power can be 
increased by enlarging the diameter of the 
cylinder. It was originally intended to 
have the cylinder of the Ericsson 16 feet 
in diameter, instead of 14, as at present. 
But it was thought to be impossible to 
make them. The increased size would 
nearly double the power, and give a 
speed equal to that of any ocean steamer. 

" Twelve pounds pressure is used to the 
square inch, and this can not be exceeded 
without increasing the temperature, which 
is objectionable. The furnace fires are 
five feet from the bottom of the cylinder. 
One of these furnace bottoms will last five ' 
years. Anthracite is the best fuel, as it 
makes no flame. The cylinder above the 
fires is li inch in thickness, but so arched 
as to have great strength. Even were it 
to break, the contents of the cylinder 
would pass off harmlessly. There is con- 
sequently no expensive steam boiler to be 
frequently renewed, and no liability to 
explosion. If the engineer got asleep, the 
engine would only stop. 

" The engine in the Ericsson is of 600 
horse power, and not more than 7 tons of 
coal per day can possibly be consumed. 
In a steamship of the same power, 60 tons 
per day would be a low calculation. Mr. 
Ericsson stated further that this ship was 
started before she was finished, because it 
was said to be a dead failure, and the 
effect was prejudicial to the interests of 
those concerned with him in the enterprise. 
But the results had far exceeded his antici- 
pations. But half a pound to the square 
inch was necessary to start the engines. 
The weight of the crank alone was sufii- 
cient to do this. 
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*^ Its simplicity is one of its most valu- 
able qualities, the number of parts being 
not more than 1 to 20 compared with 
those of the steam-engine. The wheels 
are 32 feet in diameter, the buckets lOi 
^ long, and 20 inches wide. They are much 
; narrower than usual, but placed closer to- 

f ether. They leave the water very easily, 
he stock of the piston is six feet. 

"The engine occupies less space than 
the ordinary one, and is regarded as well 
adapted to naval vessels, as a clear 
space is left on either side of it, which 
would allow room for the management of 
guns. In the Ericsson the state-rooms 
are continued throughout the entire length 
of the vessel, and number 64. There are, 
besides, ample decks for freight, as but lit- 
tle room is required for coal. 

"To meet the objection that the new 
motor would swelter and bum every thing 
on board, it is only necessary to say that, 
much to the chagrin of Captain Ericsson, 
it has been found necessary to heat the 
ship by steam — this being the only steam 
used. The ventilation is as free and pure 
as under the open sky. 

" Captain Ericsson is now making a 
condensing apparatus for the conversion 
of salt water to fresh, during long voyages, 
for washing, drinking, etc., capable of pro- 
ducing from 300 to 400 gallons of pure 
water per day. He will thus do away, 
not only wiUi large coal bunkers, but 
water tanks ; and a voyage may be pro- 
longed to almost any desired extent." 

Some wise, conservative engineers shake 
their heads in doubt and derision relative 
to the caloric engine, but our hopes and 
expectations respecting the " Breathing 
Ship" lean toward its triumphant success. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 

BT ANN E. PORTKR. 

And thou wooldst go to school, my boy ? Wouldst 

leaye, 
For the first time, thy mother's side ? go forth 
Alone, like birdling from its downy nest, 
To try the new-fledg jd wings ? Well, then, 1*11 

wash 



That ohubby face, and smooth the sbft, brown 

hair 
That always, 'neath the moistened brush, in 

curls 
Of sunny brightness twines. The little coat 
Is here with pockets, and with buttons bright— 
And, ** just as white and shiny as papa's." 
The tiny collar, with its ribbon tie. 
The satchel, too, with spelling-book and slate. 
And ruddy apple for the recess treat. 
Last eye I made it, as beside the crib 
I sat and watched thy quiet sleep. One kiss, 
My boy, and then we'll say " Good-by" till 

noon. 
But I' must stop the wheel of household care. 
And from the window watch the tiny feet 
That, all unguided by a mother's hand, 
Begin life's pilgrimage alone. 
But see ! he trudges on with firm, quick step— 
His head erect, and o'er his shoulders flung 
The little satchel, with its burden light. 
And hark ! methinks I hear a gentle sound — 
He hums a tune, or whistles, on his way ! 
And I would have it thus, my boy. 
Nor see thee backward shrink from the thronged 

path 
Of this world's highway. But yet my timid 
Heart fears for thee: yes, and I fain would 

watch 
Thy passage up the rugged ateep of life. 
E'en as I watch thee from the window here. 
Ah ! now I see thee not. In after days 
It must be thus. Ere long, this feeble frame 
That gave thee life will live no more ; these eyes 
That gaze so fondly on thee now, in death 
Be dim ; this heart, whose every pulse beats love 
To thee, be silent in the grave; these ears. 
That wait thy coming, or list the echo 
Of thy parting step, will hear no more. 
God ! if e'er immortal life be mine — 
If e'er a mother from the spirit- world 
Can stoop to bless her child, be such my boon ' 
Thy hand did kindle first this burning love 
Within my soul. It can not be a flame 
That fails and flickers when the oil of life 
Is spent, but, by the Spirit fed, burns bright 
And changeless in the world above. Then grant 
God of love ! that I may guard this child 
E'en when " life's fitful fever shall be o'er!" 
Or rather, would I pray, Give me but faith 
To trust him in Thy hands, who, as a father, 
Loveth all his own. 

Crodey^a Lady's Book, 
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A WINTER EVENING. 

BY DR. J. H. HAITAFORD. 

TO those somewhat advanced in life 
bow many pleasing associations 
crowd around a winter's evening! 
Its scenes carry them back in imagination, 
to the happy days of childhood, when they 
were blithe and joyous, when cares and 
anxieties were not oppressing heavily upon 
them. 

- The i*ustic farm-house or humble dwell- 
ing, perchance the &vorite resort, where 
the round of innocent enjoyments occu- 
pied a leisure hour, a remembrance of the 
joy-lit countenances of friends and asso- 
ciates, all awaken cherished recollections, 
almost inducing one to sigh for the past. 

But to secure pleasant recollections, 
when those who are now young shall be- 
come old, those precious hours must be 
spent in such a manner, that as we close 
our eyes in sleep, we may be able to say, 
" I have learned something this evening," 
or, " I have done some good." 

To pass the hours of an evening agree- 
ably, it is not absolutely necessary that 
the " sled should be in running order," or 
the skates ready for use, or that some 
playmate should visit you; far from it. 
A little recreation, however, at a proper 
time, and under proper circumstances, may 
be very well, and even necessary, but the 
lad who can not enjoy himself without 
such amusements, when circumstances 
may seem to demand it, will not be 
very likely to enjoy after-life. ^ 

Under ordinary circumstances, during 
most of the time, home is decidedly the 
best place for children. It may, and ought 
to be, a cherished spot, where the members 
of the household may really enjoy each 
other's society, and promote each other's 
welfare. This is by no means a difficult 
matter, if the family relation becomes 
what it was designed to be by our benev- 
olent Creator. It may become a " little 
world of itself," where every member may 
do something to promote the general wel- 
fare. 

It is here that friend may hold sweet in- 
tercourse with friend, weep with those 
over whom the dark pall of adversity has 



fallen, and cheer and encourage those in 
prosperity, divulging the little matters of 
private interest, from which a cold world 
might turn away in scorn or indifference, 
and in this "cosy community" hope to 
find a sympathizer and counselor. 

One can scarcely imagine a scene on 
earth more interesting than that in which 
the members of the family are thus dwell- 
ing together in harmony, and engaged in 
such exercises as are promotive of the 
welfare of all — employments calculated to 
develop the social, intellectual, and moral 
powers of each. 

To those who may be engaged in busy 
life, whose other duties demand their un- 
divided attention during the day, these 
long evenings may be of incalculable ad- 
vantage, affording an opportunity of ac- 
quiring an amount of useful knowledge 
rarely obtained even by those who devote 
their lives to intellectual pursuits. Yes, 
three or four hours each evening, during 
the years in which it is possible to acquire 
knowledge with comparative ease, are suffi- 
cient to store the mind with a fund of infor- 
mation, of which some of our men and wom- 
en in high positions might well be proud, 
if we may be proud of our attainments. 

The newspaper, the magazine, the book 
of travels, the biography, works on science 
and art, all may well engage the atten- 
tion during these precious hours. From 
these sources the young may not only 
store the mind, but find sources of grat- 
ification never enjoyed in the halls of 
mirth, and receive a " feast" worthy of the 
immortal mind. Or, if one chooses to go 
beyond the family circle for entertain- 
ment, an evening may be profitably spent 
in listening to popular lectures, so abun- 
dantly afforded at the present day, and so 
admirably calculated to interest and profit. 
Indeed, those who may wish to spend 
their leisure time in enriching the mind, 
need not become disheartened. The facil- 
ities for intellectual culture are already 
abundant, and every year becoming more 
and more so. 

It has been by patient industry and per- 
severance that those whose position we 
may sometimes envy have become what 
they now are. * Their " spare moments," 
whether in the evening of winter or sum- 
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mer, or, indeed, whenever obtained, have 
been employed in acquiring the only 
earthly treasure that may not **take to 
itself wings," and become dissipated. 

Let those, therefore, who are now in the 
^'spring-time of life," be content; nay, anx- 
louSy to spend those long evenings where 
they may receive a fair compensation for 
the time devoted among those who are, 
Indeed, their friends, and who will aid 
them in the acquisition of knowledge, in- 
stead of resorting to scenes of dissipation, 
or, indeed, to places of mere amusements. 
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THB FOUR PHILOSOPHERS. 

FoxTs great philosophers 

Come every year ; 
Teaoh in the open air, 

Then disappear ! 

Winter's the Stoie^ 

80 chill and heroic *, 
He sits in the mountain-breeie biting and pure : 

And when, to bring fear and doubt« 

Damp nightly winds are out. 
Wraps an old cloak about — he ca|i endure. 

Spring, at dull hearts to mock. 

Comes in a farming-frock, 
With garlands and plow-share a lesson doth giye ; 

He sings through the field awhile. 

Turns up the soaking soil, 
An haste and laughing toil — briskly can Uve. 

Summer, with mantle free, 

Epicurean he, 
Lolls in the cooling shade, like a tired boy ; 

While blazing suns, unkind, 

Leave the stout mower blind. 
Where faints the mountain wind — he can enjoy. 

Autumn, when all are done, 

He's the good Christian one ; 
Fills well thy granaries, where seeds may lie 

New, coming years to bless ; 

Then, in his russet dress, 

All hope and quietness — sweetly can die. 

Selected. 
-4 « » 

Thb defects of the mind, like those of 
the face, grow worse as we grow old. 

Prosperity is a stronger trial of virtue 
than adversity. 



A PURPOSE IN LIFE. 

THERE is in every man's bosom a deep- 
seated purpose, which shapes his action, 
and in proportipn as he realizes it or 
fails of it, he is happy or miserable. There 
are a class of persons, more or less human, 
whose only prayer is, " Give me day by 
day my daily bread," and having obtamed 
it, they are content. Others ask for 
wealth, a tantalizing good, which, like the 
horizon, recedes as the pursuer advances, 
and being determined not to stop short of 
their ultimate end, they never rest from 
their pursuit. 

Others are bent on honor and prefer- 
ment. Their happiness consists in rank 
and position ; their enjoyment, in the tri- 
umph over less successful individuals, and 
their daily thanksgiving is " God be praised 
I am not as other men." Still another 
class afe ambitious of intellectual distinction 
and fame, which, unless joined with the de- 
sire to use the ability thus acquired for wise 
and good purposes, is a purely selfish aim. 

There are persons who cherish pui^oses 
of a higher order, who live for nobler aims, 
and, for the praise of human nature be it 
said, who desire nothing so much as the 
well-being and happiness of all mankind. 
As an illustration of the truth of this, we 
quote an anecdote of Mr. DowNiNa, which . 
was communicated by an intimate friend, 
to The JSorticulturist 

The occasion was an evening visit, where 
each, in an unrestrained manner, gave vent 
to his thoughts, and kindly feeling set all 
hearts a-glow. The writer says: "We 
were talking of fame, and how far it is 
desirable, and I do not know through what 
paths of episode we came to speak of 
legends and fairy stories, but we found 
ourselves on that enchanted ground, and 
each of us in turn saying which of these 
stories had been his favorite in childhood. 

" One of us preferred, before all others, 
the story in which a fairy gives to some 
mortal the choice of three wishes, and 
afler due discussion we began to indulge 
our fancy, with supposing that if each of 
us had the gifb of such a choice, what would 
he choose^ One of us chose unbounded 
wealth; another troops of friends; another 
to be perfectly good. 
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" I remember Mr. Downing's choice : it 
was for a character of magnetic influence, 
that should draw all men to him as a bene- 
&ctor and a friend, that should open paths 
to him wherever he n^ight walk, and render 
him capable of infinite service to his fellow 
men. Without this, he said, wealth would 
be nothing and fame cold — the shadow and 
not the substance of a happy life. After 
this there followed a long discussion. I re- 
member nothing of it ; the voice falls round 
and clear, the sincere look and earnest 
conviction of the man, abide with me to 
this hour." 

This simple anecdote speaks volumes in 
praise of Mr. Downing — it is an epitome 
of his history, the key-note of his life, 
the spring of his actions, the secret of 
the power to charm which his writings 
possess; with such a purpose inspiring 
his thoughts and his pen, and urging on 
his ardent and impulsive nature, while his 
heart was overflowing with benevolence 
and love to all, how could he be otherwise 
than eloquent and impressive 1 How could 
his thoughts take any other than a chaste 
and beautiful form ? How could he pre- 
vent the deep, impassioned feelings of his 
heart from upwelling and going forth, in 
kindness and good-will 1 

It is said of great dramatists, that they 
seize upon a character in the bloom of its 
existence, and thus having possessed them- 
selves of its true secret, they go on to 
detail the history with perfect fidelity and 
correctness. So is it with this anecdote. 
It lets us into the privacy of his soul; pre- 
sents the motives which guided him, and 
furnishes the crowning stone to the proud 
monument of his virtues. 

If there be a purpose on earth worth 
living for, laboring for, and dying for, it is 
this — ^a character of magnetic influence to 
draw others toward it, and thus extend 
one's power of doing good. It is idle to 
sit listlessly, and wish such a gift. No 
fairy has the boon in her keeping, nor does 
it come by special dispensation to a favored 
few. It comes, if at all, by the efforts of a 
will that can suffer all things, endure all 
things, and sacrifice all things, to acquire it^ 
In such characters we admire the clear- 
ness of conception, the beauty of expression, 
and the sparkle of humor, and we say that 



such a man is a spontaneous writer ; but 
his thought and his diction have come by 
their brilliance by slow degrees, as the 
waters of the crystal spring become fresh 
and pure, by distilling little by little in the 
depths of the earth, again to well up clear 
and bright. 

It is not given to every one alike, to 
exercise this influence, but when the pur- 
pose is entertained, it will give a coloring 
to life, and shine out in the simplest deeds 
of kindness and charity. The truth-loving 
mind and the benevolent heart, in a greater 
or less degree, are powerful of good, and 
though their words may seem to fall like 
seed on stony places, they will spring up 
and bear fruit where we least expect it. 

It is pleasant to look on this bright side 
of human nature — to think that in every 
walk in life there are those who live for a 
similar purpose to that which the lamented 
Downing so fiiUy realized. Let us not say 
in our haste that " all men are liars," for 
every morning's sun smiles upon hearts 
that are alive to others' interests, and its 
setting throws the mantle of content over 
thousands who have worked while the day 
lasted, for the happiness and prosperity, 
not of themselves alone, nor of the im- 
mediate circle of which they may be the 
joy and pride, but of world-wide humanity. 

The Country Gentleman. 



^^^^^ 

SYMPATHY. 

Oh, to see one's own emotion 

Make another's cheek bum bright ! 
Oh, to mark one's own devotion 

Fill another's eyes with light ! 
Tears are types of wo and parting, 

But'o'er wo a charm is thrown. 
When from other eyes are starting 

Tears that mingle with our own. 

Never sweeter, never dearer, 
Seems the world and all it holds, 

Than wheii loving hearts see clearer. 
All that « Sympathy" unfolds ! 

Eyery thought, and look, and feeling. 
Every passion we can name. 

Still a second self revealing! 

Still another, yet the same! 

Selected. 
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WASHINGTON'S PUNCTUALITY. 

WASHINGTON was a minute man. An 
accurate clock in the entry at Mount 
Vernon controlled the movements of 
the family. At his dinner-parties he al- 
lowed five minutes for difference of watch- 
es, and then waited for no one. If mem- 
bers of Congress came at a late hour, his 
'dimple apology was, "Gentlemen, we are 
too punctual for you ;" or, " Gentlemen, I 
have a cook who never asks whether the 
company has come, but whether the hour 
has come." 

Nobody ever waited for General Wash- 
mgton. He was always five minutes be- 
fore the time ; and if parties he had engaged 
to meet were not present at the season ap- 
pointed, he considered the engagement 
canceled, and would leave the place and 
refuse to return. 

Noble trait ! May it become a national 
one. — Selected. 
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VULGAR LANGUAGE. 

THERE is as much connection between 
the words and the thoughts as there is 
between the thoughts and the words. 
The latter are not only the expressions of 
the former, but they have a power to re- 
act upon the soul, and leave the stain of 
their corruption there. A young man who 
allows himself to use one profane or vul- 
gar word, has not only shown that there 
is a foul spot on his mind, but by the ut- 
terance of that word he extends that spot, 
and inflames it, till, by indulgence, it will 
soon pollute and ruin the whole soul. 

Be careful of your words, as well as 
your thoughts. If you can control the 
tongue, that no improper words are pro- 
nounced by it, you will soon be able to 
control the mind, and save that from cor- 
ruption. You extinguish the fire by 
smothering it, or by preventing bad 
thoughts from bursting out in language. 

Never utter a word anywhere, which 
you would be ashamed to speak in the 
presence of the most refined female, or 
die most religious man. Try this prac- 
tice a little, and you will soon have com- 
mand of yourself. — Selected, 



I LOVE A KIND, AN OPEN HEART. 

BT L. R. PKET. 

I LOVE a kind — an open heart. 

Patient in sorrow, swift to heal, 
Rather itself receive the dart , 

Than others the keen thrust should feel 
Its deepest joy a balm t'impart, 

Where poisons wither, frosts congeal. 

I love it, such a heart as this ; 

I love its impulses, that shine 
Through eyes which tell of inward bliss. 

Calm as its source — almost divine. 
And lips that seem but formed to kiss 

From weeping eyes the scalding brine. 

! such a heart where shall we find ? 

Go search *mid snows for blooming flowers — 
Yet doth it liye, ay, live to wind 

Its tendrils most where darkness lowers ; 
Itself sustained by ties that bind 

It to a world more blessed than ours. 

Yes, angels woo it lovingly, 

E*er shedding from their pinions light 
Love's soothing balm brought from on high. 

Gathered from flowers ever bright. 
That grow beneath a kindlier sky 

Where shines no sun, where looms no night 

^ » » 



GOOD-NIGHT. 

GooD-NiGHT is but a little word. 

Yet beautiful, though brief. 
And falls upon the gentle heart 

Like dew upon the leaf-— 

A verdant olive-branch of peace 

Upon our pillows prest. 
Shedding its graceful fragrance round 

Before we sink to rest — 

A kindly wish that each may dwell 

In undisturbed repose, 
Until the morn her robe of light 

Round every sleeper throw's. 

Then scorn not thou this little word 

Of peace and amity ; 

It is a link in Love's bright chain, 

How small soe'er it be. 

Selected. 
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^ntitli'0 JepEttment, 



To poor the freah instmction o*er the mind. 

To breathe th* enliTeniog ■pirit, to Ax 

The geoeroos pwpoee, and the noble thought. 
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TWO WAYS OF STUDYING A LESSON. 



BY 1CI88 C. M. TROWBRII>GE. 



SARAH and Jane were two girls near- 
ly of an age, who attended the same 
school, and pursued the same studies. 
One day the history class, of which they 
were both members, was called out to 
recitation. They had just commenced 
the History of the United States. Sa- 
rah was perfect in her lesson, but Jane 
made sad blunders. 

When asked what year the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, she replied, "In 
1720 ;" and when asked how many of 
the colony died the first winter, she an- 
swered 106, which was (as I hope all 
my young readers know) five more than 
the whole number that sailed in the 
Mayflower. Neithei* could she tell who 
was banished from the Plymouth colony 
in 1635. 

Now, Sarah and Jane were both bright- 
looking girls, and any one who saw them 
would suppose that Jane could get a 
lesson quite as soon and as well as Sa- 
rah; and so she could. What, then, 
made the difference between them ? 

To answer this question, we will go 
back from the recitation-hour to the 
time when the lesson was studied, and 
see how each of these girls managed 
with their lesson. 

We will first look at Sarah. We 
shall not disturb her if we do, for she 
is so busy with her lesson that she will 
not know whether any one is watching 
her or not. She is learning the lesson 
something in this way. 

She reads — "After a tedious and 



stormy voyage, the Plymouth colony 
reached the coast of Massachusetts, and 
entered the harbor of Plymouth ; and, 
finding the shore pleasant and agree- 
able, they landed there, December 21st, 
1620." She then thinks—" They land- 
ed in 1620. This was 128 years after 
America was discovered by Columbus, 
in 1492, and 166 years before the De- 
claration of Independence, in 1776." 

Sarah, having fixed these landmarks 
in her mind, was in no danger of forget- 
ting the year in which the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. She understood 
the relative place and position of this 
fact in American history as clearly as 
she understood that Mr. Barton's house 
stood just half way between her father's 
house and the school-house. 

Next she read — " The winter had 
now set in, and exposure, sickness, and 
famine made sad havoc with the infant 
colony. Before spring, forty-six of their 
number died." Again she thought — 
"Forty-six of their number died! al- 
most half the colony ! How sad it must 
have been." And her eye was moist- 
ened with a tear of sympathy for these 
pilgrim settlers. There was no danger 
of her forgetting a fact that had reached 
not only her intellect but also her heart. 

She could not forget that it was 
Roger Williams who was banished from 
the Plymouth colony in 1685; for as 
soon as she read the fact, she thought 
of all she had heard of Roger Williams 
as the founder of Rhode Island. 
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We have seen hov Sarah learned her 
leBsons ; we will now see how Jane at- 
tempted to learn hers. She, too^ read 
the paragraph stating the year and day 
on which the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, and after she had read it, she, 
too, thought; for she could think as 
fast as Sarah. But what did she think ? 

*^Hark! I hear bells. I declare, 
there is Mr. Barton and his wife, and 
there is Lucy Barton with them. She 
is going to have a sleigh-ride. I think 
it is too bad /can't have one, instead 
of being shut up here with these dull 
books." 

After envying Lucy Barton, and be- 
moaning her own hard fortune for a Tew 
minutes, she again turned to her book, 
to read the next paragraph. Is it any 
wonder that she could not recollect 
whether the Plymouth colony landed in 
1620 or 17201 

When her eyes, after their various 
wanderings, once more returned to her 
book, she read of the mortal sickness 
which proved fatal to forty- six of that 
suffering colony. What her reflection 
might have been upon this paragraph 
we can not say, if just as she had fin- 
ished reading she had not raised her 
eyes, and glanced over to the opposite 
bench, where Frederick Barton and 
Charles Smith were holding their heads 
together. 

"I wonder," thought she, "what 
Frederick and Charles are talking 
about." 

She watched first, to find out, if she 
could, what Frederick and Charles were 
saying to each other, and secondly, to 
see if the teacher would observe and 
reprove them, until the last paragraph 
she had read was quite displaced from 
her memory. 

No wonder she had no tear to shed 
over the unheard-of mortality which, 
according tocher statement, had proved 
fatal to the whole colony, and five more. 

But Jane had been as busy thinking 
all that morning as Sarah herself, and 
she also could tell the results of her 



thoughts. Had any one asked her, she 
could have told how many sleighs had 
passed the school-house that morning, 
and how many persons were in each 
sleigh ; how long Frederick and Charles 
whispered together, and what she 
thought they were whispering about; 
and how Mary Green slipped down oa 
the ice just before she reached the 
school-house. 

She could give a very correct account 
of the things she had been thinking 
about, and if she had thought about her 
lesson, she could have told correctly 
about that. The difficulty was not that 
she could not, and did not think, but 
her thoughts were in the wrong place. 
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EXERCISE FOR BOYS. 

¥E love to see boys happy. We 
well remember our school-days; 
how the joyful scenes of those 
golden hours rise before us as we write. 
After a long and labored session of 
school, what is finer for boys than a good 
frolic on the green grass or in the snow? 
See them ! They hop and run, and toss 
their hats and balls; every bone, and 
cord, and muscle of their young and 
active frames is brought into full and 
vigorous play. Their minds are unbent 
as well as their bodies. 

Let boys have exercise. They must 
have it, and a good deal, too ; and they 
must have the right kind, or they will 
become sickly and dwarfish, their minds 
feeble, and their feelings peevish and 
fretful. The open air, and the more 
free and pure the better, is important 
to good exercise to any one, but espe- 
cially to boys. Otherwise they will be 
pale and weak, as a plant doomed to the 
shade. 

They must have exercise which makes 
them forget themselves, and all their 
troubles and tasks, and throws the mind 
and heart into a glow of life and joy. 
It does them good to be excited. Oar 
natures were made to be excited. This 
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excitement, however, must be innocent, 
and kept in proper bounds. 

The notion which some parents and 
teachers have, that boys must be kept 
as prim as soldiers, and that every mo- 
tion and step most describe certain 
angles, is as false to nature as it is de- 
stmctive to their health and happiness. 

Let your boys, mothers and teachers, 
have enough of well-cooked, nutritioas 
(not rich) food at regular and suitable 
intervals, good clear water in abundance, 
well applied to all parts of their bodies ; 
air, free and pure as nature n^es it; 
studies, to the full extent of their capa- 
cities, judiciously distributed ; exercise 
that will stir the whole being, and keep 
in fall play every life current ; and then 
let them have sleep, early, and enough 
(^ it, in well- ventilated rooms, and they 
can hajrdly fail to be happy, and grow 
up well-proportioned and strong ^^ to the 
full stature of men.'' — Mother^s Jour- 
nal and Family Visitant 
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VISIT TO THE ISLAND OP 
ASCENSION. 

BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 

U P\ RANDFATHER, plcaSO tcU US a 

ly Story!" exclaimed Sarah and 

Emma, almost in a breath. 

"We want to hear something about 

your ocean-life when you were young." 

" That was many years ago, my chil- 
dren, for I am an old man now ; but I 
remember those scenes of my early 
^ys better than I do the things I read 
last week in the newspaper. Run and 
get your atlas, and I will tell you a 
story." 

Away went the little girls with alac- 
rity to the place where they were taught 
to keep their school-books when not 
using them, and soon returned with the 
required book. 

" Now turn to the map of Africa," 
said the grandfather. The little girls 



obeyed him, with curiosity in their 
countenances. 

^' Now let me see whose sharp eyes 
will first find the island of Ascension, 
which is about one thousand miles from 
the coast of Africa." 

Sarah soon found it, and then grand- 
father proceeded. He usually wished 
them to find on the map the places 
about which he told them, as he sup- 
posed they might thus become familiar 
with their maps. 

^^ In the year 1797," siud grandfather, 
'^ I was on board the good ship Lion, 
of Nantucket, when she touched at the 
island of Ascension. We had been 
looking for whales near the western 
coast of Africa, and caught several 
while the ship was at anchor in Wal- 
wich Bay, which you may show me on 
the map, Emma." 

This was soon done, and the story 
continued : " By-and-by we steered 
for our home in America. We passed 
St. Helena," pointing to it on the map, 
" the lonely rock where Napoleon spent 
years of exile, and finally died ; bjiit we 
did not stop there. 

" Soon, some of our men became ill * 
with a terrible disease called * scurvy/ 
which frequently attacks seamen who 
have been a long time without fresh 
provisions. Some of our men died, 
and were entombed in the fathomless 
deep. 

^^At last, one midnight, the happy 
sound was heard of ^Land! land!' 
We stood in joyfully, and when the 
morning dawned, there lay the green 
island of Ascension. There were at 
that time no inhabitants to greet us, as 
we hastened to place our sick men on 
the shore, with the faint hope that such 
a change might cause their recovery. 

"Imagine the scene which followed 
on landing. The sun was just rising in 
splendor as we carried one of our af- 
flicted comrades a short distance up the 
beach to the fresh, green earth, an^ 
there we. hollowed a place sufficiently 
large in the moist earth for him to stand 
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in, bis arms being just outside on the 
top. • 

^^He bad no clottung, bat a little 
around tbe upper portion of bis body. 
His legs were particularly affected with 
his disease, and it was with the hope 
that such a mode of procedure might 
cure him, that we threw the fresh earth 
lightly around him, piling it even up to 
bis neck. 

" Thus we left him, to run ourselves 
after the wild goats which were only to 
be obtained by tiring them out, and 
catching them, as we had no guns. 

'^ I ran down three myself, and we 
carried all we caught on board for food, 
glad enough to change our salt junk for 
fresh meat. 

'^It was my first voyage. I was 
twenty-one years old, and could run 
faster than I can now. We found sea- 
fowl there, so fearless that we could 
approach them near enough to knock 
down all we wish^ with long sticks. 

'^ Turtle are sometimes obtained 
there, but we saw none. 

'^ At night, we left for the ship, tak- 
ing our sick man, who had been in the 
sand all day. I know not what advan- 
tages he gained from this mode of treat- 
ment, but he did not recover, and died 
twelve days before we reached home. 

" Now, you have heard of my visit to 
the island of Ascension." 

" Thank you, grandfather, for this 
true story." 
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Evil Thoughts. — Have a care of 
evil thoughts. Oh, the mischief they 
have done in the world ! Bad thoughts 
come first, bad words follow, and bad 
deeds bring up the close. Strive against 
them ! Watch against them ! Pray 
against them ! They prepare the way 
for the enemy : 

Bad thought's a thief! He aets his part ; 
Gree^ through the window of the heart ; 
And if he once his waj eaa win, 
He lets a hundred robbers ul 



THE MARCH WIND. 

BY ANNE P. ADAMS. 

Over the earth, 

In f\rolic8ome mirth, 
The March wind goes careering ; 

Through pine-boughs he sighs, 

0*er mountains he hies. 
By a compass inyisible steering. 

List to his song, 

You*li hear it ere long, 
Down through the chimney he'll whistle 

Now it is shrill, 

Anon, he is still. 
As if stealing down from a thistle. 

** From cayes of the north 
Whence the storm-king comes forth, 

I come in search of new pleasures ; 
Frolic and play, 
I ask for to-day, 

To-morrow Til open my treasures. 

Ha ! see the curls 

Of those merry girls ; 
What fun it will be to untwist them I 

That gentleman's eloak, 

He*ll think it no joke — 
But in taking it off TU assist him * 

rye found out a crack 

In this cabin, good lack ! 
ril use it, nor ask for permission , 

Fellows like me, 

I plainly can see, 
Neyer need knock for admission. 

How cold they must be. 

Those poor women, three. 
When I play hide and seek thro' their dwelling. 

Their fire burns low. 

They are hungry, I know, 
What a tale their pale faces are telling ! 

To that mansion so gay 

I will hurry away. 
And ask the good folks for assistance ;" 

Quick as thought, rushing by. 

With a wail and a sigh. 
The wind died away in the distance. 
^ >» 



*^ If we would get wisdom, we must do 
as the ohickens do when they feed — pick 
up a little at a time.'' 
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ANECDOTES OE DOGS. 



MY little friend Edward Warren has 
one of the prettiest and most docile 
dogs I have ever Been. He is a 
water-spaniel, and is called Brownie, 
on account of his color. 

Brownie is very good-natured, and 
very sagacious, and never seems so well 
pleased as when he is near his joung 
master, lying at his feet in the honse, or 
playing with him in the yard. And 
Edward loves Brownie very dearly, and 
thinks that there is no other dog in the 
vorld BO handsome, so good, and so 
knovrrng as hia favorite pet. 
" Uncle Daniel," said Edward to me 



one day, as I was sitting in the garden, 
whero he had been amusing himself with 
his dog, running up and down the grav- 
el-walk ; " Uncle Daniel, do you think 
there was ever another dog so knowing 
as Brownie 1 He understands all I say 
to him. He lies down when I bid^him. 
If I tell him to sit up straight and look 
at me, he does it. He holds out hia 
paw to shake hands, looking all the time 
so very cunning. Besides, he carries my 
basket, brings my little sail-boat to &o 
shore from tiie middle of the pond, and 
does many other things. See how he 
wags bis tail now; he knowi I am 
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praising him. Yes, so you do, Brownie, 
good Brownie." 

" Brownie is a very sagacious dog," 
said I, " and performs some very clever 
feats ; but my little friend Edward 
must remember that there are a great 
many dogs in the world, and that there 
may be some that can do more wonder- 
ful tlun^ than his playfellow here. I 
have read a great many anecdotes in 
books and newspapers showing ,the do- 
cility and sagacity of these animals. 
When you are older you shall read 
them." 

"Pray tell me now some of these 
anecdotes of dogs," said Edward. 

I said that I could tell him but one 
or two at that time, but would relate 
others, perhaps, on some future occa- 
sion. 

"First," said I, «I will tell you 
about * The dog who went to church.' " 

" A clergyman in England had a lit- 
tle dog, named Toby. He was of the 
kind of dog called the Turnspit, and 
had rare little legs, with which he wad- 
dled after his master everywhere. By- 
and-by Toby took a notion to go to 
church, and follow his master into the 
pulpit. This made some of the people 
smile, and so the minister ordered the 
servant to lock Toby up in a room on 
Sunday. But he broke through the 
glass window, and went to church as 
usual, and trotted up the aisle close be- 
hind his master. The next Sunday he 
was locked up in the wood-hole. Toby 
yelled with all his might, and tried every 
way to get out, but in vain. After the 
minister had returned from church he 
was permitted to come out. But Toby 
was too cunning to be caught in that 
way again. 

" On the next Saturday afternoon 
the Turnspit was missing. A great 
search was made for Toby, but he 
could not be found. On Sunday mor- 
ning they looked and" inquired again 
foir the dog, but nobody had seen him. 
When the minister walked up the aisle, 
hQ looked over hb shoulder, as if he 



would be glad to see Toby. As he en- 
tered the pulpit, he caught the eye of 
the cunning little dog twinkling at him 
from the darkest corner. He had slip- 
ped into the church on Saturday, when 
the sexton opened it to prepare it for 
the Sabbath services, and had remained 
hidden there all that time I After that, 
Toby was permitted to go to church as 
much as he pleased." 

" A large Newfoundland dog,'' I con- 
tinued, " was often assailed by a num- 
ber of little^ noisy dogs in the street. 
He usually paid no attention to them, 
and seemed to think them beneath his 
notice. But one little cur was partic- 
ularly troublesome, and at length went 
so far as to bite the Newfoundland dog 
on the leg. He seized the impudent 
little fellow, by the skin of his back, car- 
ried him to the wharf, and, holding him 
a little over the water, at length drop- 
ped him in. He waited a short time, 
till the poor animal, who could not swim 
very well, was ready to sink, and then 
plunged in and brought him safe to 
land." 

" He was a brave, good dog," said 
Edward. " Go on. Uncle Daniel." 

" One little anecdote more is all I 
can tell you now," said I. 

" Mr. Hogg, ' The Ettrici Shepherd,' 
as he was called, had a dog named 
Hector, and one day he said to his 
mother, * T shall go to Bowerhope to- 
morrow, but Hector must not go with 
me, for he is always quarreling with 
other dogs.' The dog was present, 
and heard what was said. Mr. Hogg 
thought no more about the matter till 
he reached Bowerhope the next morn- 
ing, when, behold, there was Hector 
waiting for him!" 

Edward acknowledged that Brownie 
had never done any thing so wonderful 
as the dogs of which I had been telling 
him, but said he guessed he could do 
such things if he wanted tOj and that, 
at any rate, he would not exchange 
Brownie for Hector, or the minister's 
dog, or ev^u ibe big Newfoundland. . 
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i; HZ saK.TL.A.riD isipakss are 
situated, north of Scotland. 
They are generally rugguil, 
barren, and dreary wastea. 

The climate ia very moist, and die aea- 

sons are divided into Bummer and win- 
ter. In the extreme north of these 

islands the sun is constantly above the 

horizoa for several days in summer, aud 

ia winter it remains below the horizon 

for as great a length' of time. 
The above picture represents a view 

of the Shetland Islands, with their high, 

Tocky cliifs, against which the sea dashes 

with great fury. But our principal 

object in this article is to describe that 

for which these islands are chiefly noted, 

THE SHETLAND POHY. 

One of these diminutive horses may 
be seen in the foreground of the above 
engraving.' These little animals attract 
moch attention wherever they appear, 
especially among children. No wonder 
that they are great favorites with the 
girls and boys, for their small size, heau- 
eiful shape, and gentle, playful disposi- 
tion, seems to fit them exactly to be 
playmates for young people, and the lit- 
tle horse are always ready to join in 
their pleasure excursions and frolics. 

" Egypt was the original country 
horees ; but as they are now found in 
all parts of the world, they differ greatly, 
each kind of horse being adapted to the 
climate and productions of the country 



he inhabits. The Shet- 
land pony is just the ani- 
mal required in Scotland, 
the Shetland Islands (from 
which its name is derived), 
and Canada, in North 
America. Its diminntive 
size suits the scanty vege- 
tation of these countries, 
which would not support 
large animals ; but if they 
were as feeble as they are 
small, they would be of 
little service. They,how- 
ever, possess immeoae 
strength in proportion to 
their size, and are so tough 
and healtby that they can 
live among the mountains 
through the long winters, and survive 
to a great age, even fifty or sixty 
years, 

" In Scotland they are called Shelties ; 
and aa they have to take care of them- 
selves, they run almost wild upon the 
mountains, and will climb up Bteep 
places, standing with ease on the very 
edge of the most frightful precipices. 
On the Sabbath they are always wanted 
to carry the families to church, and they 
must be caught on Saturday. The 
n^es know how to make this a difficult 
task. 

" It is a pleasing sight, on Sunday 
>niiiig, to see one or two women 
mounted upon one of these ponies, cov- 
ering him so completely with then: large 
dresses that nothing can be seen of the 
pony but its droll little head. A mid- 
dle sized man must ride with his knees 
raised to the animal's shoulderSj to pre- 
vent his toes from touching the ground. 
It is surprising to see with what speed 
they will carry a heavy man over broken 
and zigzag roads in their native mount- 
ains." 

Many anecdotes are told of these in- 
terestii^ little animals ; and we will 
relate a few for our young readers : 

" A gentleman, eome time ago, was 
presented with one of these bands<»ne 
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little animals, which was no less docile 
than elegant, and measured only seven 
hands, or twenty-eight inches in height. 
He was anxious to convey his present 
home as speedily as possible, but being 
at a considerable distance, was at a loss 
how to do so most easily. 

" The friend said, * Can you not carry 
him in your chaise V He made the ex- 
periment, and the Shelty was lifted into 
it, covered up with the apron, and some 
bits of bread given him to keep him 
quiet. He lay peaceably till he reached 
his destination, thus exhibiting the novel 
spectacle of a horse riding in a gig. 

^^ A gentleman had a white pony which 
became exceedingly attached to a littfe 
white dog that lived with him in the sta- 
ble ; and whenever the horse was taken 
oat, the dog always run by his side. 
One day, when the groom took out the 
pony for exercise, accompanied, as usual, 
by his canine friend, they met a large 
dog, which attacked the diminutive cur, 
upon which the horse reared, and, to 
the astonishment of the bystanders, so 
effectually fought his friend's battle with 
his fore-feet, that the a^ressor found it 
for his interest to scamper off at full 
speed, and never again ventured to assail 
the small dog. 

^' A little girl, the daughter of a gen- 
tleman in Warwickshire, England, play- 
ing on the banks of a canal which runs 
through his grounds, had the misfortune 
to fall in, and would in all probability 
have been drowned, had not a little 
pony, which had long been kept in the 
family, plunged into the stream and 
brought the child safely ashore, without 
the slightest injury. 

^^ A farmer in Canada had a large 
number of ponies, and among them a 
very handsome and playful one, which 
was a great favorite with a little boy 
about ten years of age, the only child 
of the farmer. One day the boy was 
sent several miles on an errand for some 
money, with a warning to return before 
night, as the country was infested wit^ 
robbvs. His visit was so delightful 



that he forgot the command of his 
parents, and did not mount his pony to 
return till it was quite dark. His road 
lay through a thick forest, a%d it was 
not long before a highwayman attacked 
and dragged him from his horse, which 
ran swiftly homeward. Meantime his 
terrified parents sat trembling by their 
fireside, awaiting their boy's return. 

" They were just preparing to go in 
search of him when they heard the clat- 
tering of hoofs, and soon after a load 
kicking and pawing at the door. On 
opening it, there was the pony in a state 
of excitement, with his saddle and bridle 
dangling about him. He ran from them 
a short distance, then frisked aboat, and 
seizing the father's coat in his teeth, 
pulled him along. The agonized parents 
followed the animal, who ran ahead, 
constantly turning back and neighing to 
urge them onward. 

" After traveling many miles through 
the woods, they came to the place where 
the boy had been robbed, and found bim 
tied to a tree, stripped of his money 
and clothes, and half dead with fear and 
cold. He was placed on the pony's 
back, who proudly bore him home, and 
was ever treated as a true friend by the 
boy whose life he had saved. 

** We have somewhere read a curions 
story of a farmer who was in the habit 
of riding a little ^ Shelty' to an ale-house 
some miles distant, where he squandered 
his hard earnings in drinking, and gen- 
erally became so intoxicated that he 
could hardly mount his horse. But the 
animal knew his master's failing, and 
usually succeeded in bringing him safe 
to his house. 

** One night the man was so drunk that- 
he rolled off into the mud, when about 
half way home. The fall cut his head 
severely, and he lay with his foot in the 
stirrup, so that the poor horse could not 
move without treading on him. Af^ 
standing patiently for some timCj he 
became vexed with his beastly mast«^ 
and turning his head, gave him a hear^ 
shaking. This roused the man from hn 
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stupor ; but his hurt was so severe that 
he could not rise, though he tried to do 
so, till the horse took hold of his collar, 
and raised his head nearly to the saddle, 
when he contrived to crawl upon his 
back, and was carried carefully home.'' 
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THE BROTHERS. 

BT MBS. LTDIA BAXTER. 

Two Utile boys were once at play. 
When each the other cheated ; 

And angry words they both did say, 
Which all their plans defeated. 

But angry words could not suffice, 
For both their fists were framing ; 

And soon to hit each other's eyes. 
Their heayy blows were aiming. 

And this was not enough ; they cried 
And stamped, until each token. 

Their mother's gentle hand supplied, 
Lay scattered round and broken. 

I, too, was young, and watched those boys. 
With eyes brimful of sorrow ; 

I knew that they would want those toys. 
Should they behold the morrow. 

And then their mother, easy soul, 

I pitied her, poor creature ; 
For she no power had to control. 

Or smooth one pouting feature. 

Thus unrestrained, with passions yile. 
These boys to men were growing ; 

And oft their mother's tears, the while. 
In bitter streams were flowing. 

Too kind to chide, that widowed heart. 

The twig unbent did cherish ; 
And manhood's prime no hopes impart. 

That sin's deep root will perish. 
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HOPE FOR THE DESPONDING. 

Thsks is a day of sunny rest. 
For erery dark and stormy night ! 

And grief may hide an eyening guest, 
But joy shall come at morning light ! 



BASIL LEE; OR, THE GLORIOUS REVENGE. 

a T WILL never forgive him, that I 

I wont !" exclaimed Basil Lee, burst- 
ing into the room where his eldest 
sister was seated quietly at her work. 
" I will never forgive him," 

"Never forgive whom, Basil? My 
dear boy, how excited and angry you 
look ! Who has offended you V^ 

" Why, Charles West, Alice," replied 
Basil, as he put his school books aw^y 
in their place. 

" And what has Charles done to offend 
you 1 Come and sit by me ; there, now 
tell me all about it." 

"Well," said Basil, "Mr. Raymond, 
who is a friend of Mr. Matthews, and 
is staying with him, came into the 
school-room to-day; he is a very nice, 
kind gentleman, and so he offered half 
a dollar to the boy who first did a sum 
he should set us. Five boys besides me 
took up their slates ; he set us all the 
same sum, and then we all set to work. 

Charles West came and sat next to 
me, and I saw him copy down every 
figure as fast as I did it. When I had 
only one figure to do, Mr. Matthews left 
the room; I looked to see who went 
out, and when I turned to my slate 
again, every figure was rubbed out. I 
know Charles did it, because he colored so. 

In a minute he had finished his sum 
and carried it up ; it was first done, and 
correct, so he had the half dollar. I 
was so angry ! the bell rang to go home, 
and I ran off directly. But I am deter- 
mined to have a glorious revenge on him. 
Was it not provoking, Alice ?" 

" Yes, dear, very ; and what is your 
revenge to be?" 

" Oh, I know, T will tell you ; he just 
deserves it. Mr. Matthews has said he 
will turn away any boy out of the school 
who uses the Key to the Grammar 
Exercises. Well, I saw Charles using 
one yesterday ; and I will tell of him, I 
am determined." 

" Listen to me a moment, Basil* 
Charles is only a^ school for one more 
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year ; at the end of that time, a gentle- 
man has promised, if he behaves well, 
to place him in a situation, where in a 
few years he will be able to support his 
widowed mother. 

"Do you think the gentleman will 
give him the situation if he is turned in 
. disgrace from the school? And what 
would be the disappointment of his aged 
mother, to think that her son, whom she 
hoped would support and comfort her 
latter days, had disgraced himself! 
Surely he would bring down her gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

" Oh, Alice !" exclaimed Basil, with 
tears in his eyes, " I never thought of 
all that; no, I would not ruin poor 
Charley for the world." 

"That would be your glorious re- 
venge, my dear boy," said Alice, quietly. 

" Oh, no, no ! dear Alice ; I never, 
never could bo so wicked as that, though 
Charles did make me very angry at the 
time; but you know I should like to 
punish him a little for it." 

" Well, Basil, I know a way to pun- 
ish him, and to have a really glorious 
revenge." 

"Alice, dear, pray tell me," said 
Basil. 

" Well, do you remember that text, 
* Be not overcome of evil.' What comes 
next?" 

" Why, * But overcome evil with 
good,' to be sure, Alice. I know what 
you mean now." 

" Well, then, think over what a 
glorious revenge you can have by obey 
ing the command in that text, my dear," 
and Alice left the room. 

Basil did not sit thinking long before 
he decided on what he would do. With 
Alice's permission, on the following day 
he invited Charles West to tea ; he was 
much surprised on receiving the invita- 
tion, but accepted it. 

They had a very pleasant evening 
together. ^ Their principal amusement 
consisted in sailing Basil's ships on a 
pond in the garden. For the finest 
Charles expressed great admiration. 



But the time for Charles's return 
home came. Basil took him up to his 
play-room. " Charley," said he, '' you 
admired the ' Hero' most of all my ves- 
sels ; so I will make you a present of it." 

" Oh, no," cried Charles, stepping 
back, " I could not think of such a thing." 

" Oh, but Charley, you must have it. 
Alice lets me do what I like with my 
ships. I can make myself another just 
like it ; and papa says, if Mf . Matthews 
will allow you, you can come up on 
Saturday and sail it with mine, and I 
will teach you how to make ships, too." 

Charles turned his head away to hide 
his tears. 

" Basil," he exclaimed, as they bid 
each other good-by, " I' will never try 
to injure you again, as I did yesterday ; 
no, I never will. Good night, dear 
Basil." 

From that day Charles and Basil 
were firm friends. Charles was easily 
persuaded never to use the Key to the 
Exercises again. He always after tried 
to imitate his friend's example, and he 
gained the esteem of his master, and 
the love of his school-fellows. My young 
readers, was not Basil Lee's a glorious 
revenge 1 — Band of Hope Review. 
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The Poor Boy. — Don't be ashamed, 
my boy, if you have a patch on your 
elbow. It is no mark of disgrace. It 
speaks well for your industrious mother. 
For our part, we would rather see a 
dozen patches on your jacket than hear 
one profane or vulgar word escape your 
lips. 

No good boy will shun you because 
you can not dress as well as your com- 
panions ; and if a bad boy sometimes 
laughs aft your appearance, say nothing, 
my good lad, but walk on. We know 
many a rich and good man who was once 
as poor {LS you. Be good, my boy, and 
if you are poor, you will be respected a 
great deal more than if you were the 
son of a rich man, and were addicted to 
bad habits. — Selected. 
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' To aid tbs iniiid'i devdopmmti «sd wstdi 
The dawn of little tbooi^ta." 
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THE RED APPLE; OR, HOW LITTLE GOOD ACTS MAKE HAPPINESS. 



LITTLE Delia was one day sent by 
her mother to do some errand in the 
yard. A wood-sawyer was at work 
there, and a pile of wood was thrown up 
directly before the d<k)r. Little Delia 
climbed carefully over the wood, and did 
her errand. 

When she was on her way back, the 
wood-sawyer took her up in his strong 
arms and set her down safely in the door- 
way, smiling as he did so, and saying to 
h«r, in a soft tone, " There, my little 
girl ; I was afraid you might fall, and I 
didn't want you to." 

Delia thanked him very pleasantly, 
and went up stairs to tell her mother. 
" Now, mother, I like the woodman very 
much, for he was so good to me," she 
said, " may I not give him something'?" 

" What would you like to give him ?" 

" That large red apple that you gave 
me this morning. Wouldn't that be 
nice ?" said Delia. 

" Yes, that would do very well," her 
mother answered. 

Delia ran down and gave the apple, 
quite delighted. " Thank you ; you're 
a good dear," said the wood-sawyer, as 
he received it ; " and what shall I do 
with if? Wouldn't you like to have me 
give it to my poor little Johnny ?" 

" Johnny! and who is Johnny?" 

/^ My poor little boy, that is burned 



and crippled by the fire. When he was 
a baby he was tied into a chair, and 
tipped himself over against the hot stove, 
and his clothes took fire, and he was sadly 
burned, indeed. But he's a good little 
thing, and so loving ; shall I give him 
the apple ?" 

" Yes, indeed," said Delia ; and she 
ran quickly back into the house, and with 
her mother's permission, brought out a 
little brown wooden-horse with a red sol- 
dier on his back. " There, give that to 
Johnny, too," said she ; " for I'm sorry 
that he's so burned." 

When the wood-sawyer returned home 
at night, little Johnny sat watching for 
him at the window ; and when he gave 
him the horse and apple, Johnny thought 
he had never seen so fine a plaything as 
the horse,' nor so large and red an apple 
before. 

He kissed his father, and thanked 
him heartily ; and then he kissed the 
horse and the soldier, and the apple too. 
When he learned who sent them to him, 
he said, " How good she is to me ; how 
I should like to see her." 

" What are you going to do ^ith your 
presents ?" said his father. 

Johnny thought a moment : " I know 
what I shall do with the apple," he said. 
" Don't you know that big boy that 
looks in here and makes ,me cry some- 
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times, lookiDg so bad, shriveling up one 
side of his face, and drawing his head 
down to his shoulder, as if trying to 
make fun of me because I am so burned, 
and my head is all drawn to one side by 
the fire— don't you know that boy 1" 

" Jim Norton, do you mean 1" asked 
the father ; ^' that bad fellow that I 
drove away from the window last week? 
You don't like him so much, do youl" 

" Not so much, but I want him to like 
me. I want to show him that I don't 
hate him because he tries to make me 
feel bad, and makes fun of what I can't 
help, and what I am sometimes so sorry 
for, though I know I ought not to com- 
plain." 

The next day little Johnny watched at 
the window, and when he saw the bad 
boy that tried to make fun of his mis- 
fortune, he beckoned to him to come 
nearer. " Here, Jim," said Johnny, 
^^ here's a nice apple. I don't hate you. 
Won't you love me now, Jim ?" 

The bad boy reddened with shame 
and guilt. To use Bible words, Johnny 
had ^^ heaped coals of fire upon his 
head." He could not take the apple. 

« No, little boy," he said, " I don't 
want your apple, I can get apples." 

"Yes, I want you to take it," said 
Johnny ; " then you won't hate me, 
perhaps." 

The apple was tempting, and Jim 
took it ; but as he went away, he 
thought, " What a good boy that Johnny 
is, when I've acted so to him. I'm sorry 
I took his apple, for I don't suppose he 
gets half as many as I do. I wish he 
had it back again." 

He could not eat the apple, so he took 
it home and divided it among his broth- 



ers and sisters, which was a new thing 
for him to do. 

He made no more bad faces a£ Johnny, 
and soon began to smile as he passed his 
window; and Johnny, as you might 
know, was very glad to see the change 
in him, and always smiled pleasantly in 
return. 

Jim Norton sometimes thought, "I 
wish I had something to ^ve Johnny. 
I ought to give to him, rather than he to 
me." Then he thought, " I have some- 
times earned a few cents for myself V 
selling shavings ; why can't I earn som 
for Johnny 1" 

He set about it, and sold two basket, 
of shavings. With the cents so gained, 
he bought a few hickory nuts and some 
sugar-plums. He gave them to Johnny, 
and was never so happy in his life before. 

He was now by degrees growing gener- 
ous and kind to every body, but par- 
ticularly to Johnny, for he felt some- 
thing like gratitude toward him, and he 
was learning to pity him and love him. 

When the spring came he brought 
him green boughs and flowers, which he 
gathered for him whenever he went into 
the fields beyond the city. 

One day he told Johnny of a plan he 
had to snare a little bird and bring it to 
him, so that he might hear its fine song 
in his own room, since he was lame and 
could not go out into the fields and 
woods, and was so often alone; but 
Johnny said, " No, Jim ; it is hard 
enough for me to be so shut up here, 
and I'm used to it since I was a baby. 
The bird isn't used to it, and it would 
be very dreadful for it ; I don't want 
any thing to be miserable for me ; 1 
shouldn't be happy; I'd rather not, 
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Jim. The flowers you bring me are 
enough," 

So Jim left the birds to sing in free- 
dom in the pleasant woods, but he took 
up a root of pretty sweet-brier and 
planted it in a little pot, and set it in 
Johnny's window ; and though it does 
not bloom very often, it is always fresh 
and sweet, like the odor of good deeds. 

Have not you noticed, little reader, 
how, in this story, one little good act 
brought Along another and another, till 
there was quite a chain of kind deeds 1 
There are little good acts for you to do 
all the time. Be sure you do them; 
and who knows what may come of them ? 
A little seed makes a great tree when 
God smiles on it. — Child^s Paper, 



^-"-^ 

PLAYTIME. 

BY WM. OLAND BOURNE.* 

Throw aside your books ! 

Lay them nicely by, I^mean ; 
Let us have a run 

On the flowery, sloping green. 
Trundle, trundle goes the hoop — 

Up and down the springing ball — 
Bright and merry pass the time, 

One and all ! 

Do not run too hard ! 

Have a care where'er you go ! 
Gayly pass the time. 

For it flies away, you know ? 
Snapping, snapping goes the whip 

Round and round a merry ring — 
Full of glee and frolic now. 

Lightly sing ! 

Playing tag, be sure ! 

It's a game I used to play ; 
And I loved it well 

In my boyhood's romping day ! 
" One inch more, I'd had you then !" 

*< But you didn't hare it, .James!" 
Sec a world of little men 

At their games ! 



* From "Little Silverstring,'» published by Charles 
Scribner, New York.* 



Hop, and skip, and jump ! 

** Only see how fjar I went!" 
** You are very smart — 

** Now make way for Harry Bent !" 
Hopping on one little foot*^ 

Skipping light as they can skip— 
Jumping to the jEarthest inch — 

Do not slip ! 

There the girls I see, 

Skipping with their whirling rope ! 
Ann and Lucy Lee 

Love their playmates well, I hope. 
Skipping, tripping, go the feet — 

Loudly rings the merry laugh — 
Let the others have their fun — 

Just one half! 

So with boys and girls. 

Old folks had their younger days ! 
And they sometimes sigh 

At the thought of childhood's plays ! 
Gently, gently, share your sport. 

When your lessons all are learned — 
Finished tasks make healthful play, 

Nobly earned. 
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A LONDON BOY. 

YOUNG people in our favored land 
have very little idea of the suffer- 
ings of the poor in England and else- 
where. The following little sketch will 
give them some idea of the truth : 

Upon one of my visits to the various 
ragged schools of the metropolis, f 
became interested in a lad of ten or 
twelve years of age, with a frank, open 
countenance, though somewhat dirty, 
and dressed in a suit of rags. He was 
reading busily in his Testament, and 
would stop occasionally and ask suck 
curious questions of his teacher, that I 
could but smile. 

His " practical observations" on cer- 
tain portions of the Scripture, if clothed 
in eloquent language, would have done 
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honor to men of education. There was 
a free-heartedness in him that gleamed 
oat through all his rags and dirt, and I 
sat down beside him, to ask him some 
questions. 
" Where do you live ?" I asked, " and 

" I live any where I can," he replied, 
'^and almost how I can." 

" But," said I, " what is your trade 
or busitiess? What do you generally 

* 

do for a livbg *?" 

^^ I am a water-cress boy," he replied, 
^^and get up every morning at two 
o'clock and go on foot three or four 
miles, and sometimes six or eight, into 
the edge of the t;ity, to buy the water- 
cresses. I get a basket for a shilling, 
and by crying them a whole day gener- 
ally clear another, which pays my board 
and lodging." 

^^ But can you live upon a shilling a 
day ?" I asked. 

" Yes, pretty well, but many times I 
don't make a shilling, and then buy a 
crust of bread, and go and sleep under 
one of the arches of the London Bridge, 
or in some crate or box down on the 
wharves." i 

Just then the superintendent came 
along, and as I took his arm, he said : 

" The lad you have been talking with 
comes here every night to learn to read, 
and although he can not get to sleep 
before ten o'clock, and is obliged to 
be up at two, yet he is always punc- 
tual." 

Lately his mother was imprisoned for 
back rent — ten shillings. The brave 
boy almost starved himself, and slept 
out of doors, to save the money to release 
her. — Selected. 



WHAT IS AN ANGEL, MOTHER? 

What ia an angel, mother* say. 

Is it a little flower 
Of slender stem and drooping head, 

Which liyes but one short hour ? 

Is it a little silv'ry star, 

AU radiant with light. 
Which brightly shines when we're asleep. 

Then yanishes from sight ? 

Or, is it then the little bird 

Which came the other day, 
And gently lit and sweetly sung 

Where I was wont to play ? 

I know *tis something pare, mamma. 
And somel^ng fair and bright ; 

But whether bird, or star, or flower, 
You know 'twould please me quite. 

'Tis none of these, my gentle one. 
Yet these bright gifts were giyen 

To point our wandering spirits there. 
Up to the courts of heayen ? 

'Tis there, my child, the angels are. 
In those bright realms of light ; 

Beings all pure, from guile all free. 
And robed in spotless white. 

Oh ! what a place must heayen be. 
Where such bright angels dwell ; 

But can we neyer go and see ? 
Dear mother, canst thou tell ? 

Neyer, my child, till death shall come 

And set these spirits free ; 
If then found pure, we then may go, 

We then may angels be. 

Selected. 
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SING TO MB. 

SING to •me one tender song, 

Of scenes our early friendship knew. 

And let the strain be sweet and long. 
To every youthful feeling true. 

Sing till my heart shall half forget 
The sorrows that within it rise ; 

And linger, with a fond regret, 
Beneath fair youth's bright sunny skies. 

Selected. 
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¥iNDFAi.L. — The origin of this word ib said 
to be the following : 
" Some of the nobility of England, by the 
tenure of their estates, were forbidden felling 
any of the trees in the forests upon them, the 
timber being reserved for the use of the royal 
nayy. Such trees as fell without cutting were 
the property of the occupant. A tornado, there- 
fore, was a great advantage to those who had 
ocenpancy of extensive forests ; and the ujindfall 
was sometimes of very great value." 

Air Autograph. — The following is Mr. 
Mann's contribution to a volume recently pub* 
lished, entitled "Autographs for Freedom," 
which contains articles from various authors, 
with the fac-similes of their autographs : , 

A NAME. 

ON BEING ASKED FOR HIS AUTOGRAPH. 

Why ask a name ? Small is the good it brings ; 
Names are but breaths ; deeds, deeds alone are 
things ! Horace Mann. 

Wist Newton, Oct 28, 1852. 

BoBBfl says that a man behind time should 
feed on Catch-up. 

The best way to chew tobacco is to ea-ehew it. 

Will-o'-thk-Wisp. — An Experiment. — Into 
a tumbler three parts filled with water, drop two 
or three small lumps of phoaphuret of lime; a 
decomposition will take place, and phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas be produced, bubbles of which 
will rise to the surface, when they immediately 
take fire and explode, terminating in beautiful 
ringlets of smoke. This is the same kind of gas 
which is generated at the bottom of shallow pools 
of stagnant water, in boggy and marshy places, 
and in grave-yards. It becomes ignited by con- 
tact with the air, and is called ignis fatuus, or 
Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

A PUZZLE. 

The sum of nine figures a number will make. 
From which if just^i/Vy you will please to take. 
One thir4 of that number remains still behind. 
The solution of this — ^you're requested to find. 

J). H. J. 



Vegetable Serpents. — Aeoordlng to some 
of the European Scientific Journals, a new or- 
ganized being has been discovered in the interior 
of Africa, which seems to form an intermediate 
link between the vegetable and the animal king- 
doms. It is thus described : 

This singular production of nature has the 
shape of a spotted serpent. It drags itself along 
the ground, and, instead of a head, has a flower, 
shaped like a bell, which contains a viscous 
liquor. Flies and other insects, attracted by 
the smell of this juice, enter into the flower, 
where they are caught by the adhesive matter. 
The flower then closes, and remains shut until 
the prisoners are bruis^ and transformed into 
chyle. The indigestible portions, such as the 
head and wings, are thrown out by two lower 
spiral openings. The vegetable serpent has a 
skin resembling leaves, a white and soft flesh, 
and, instead of a bony skeleton, a cartilaginous 
frame, filled with yellow marrow. The natives 
consider it delicious food. 

enigmas. 
From Mary and Sarah. 
I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 1, 21, 14, 8, 3, 25, was one of seven wise men of Greece. 
My 6. 13, 8, 22, 18, 24, 25, was the native place of 
Myl,21,14. 8, 3,"25— 
My 16, 24, 4, 24, 6, 15, is one of the seasons. 
My 7, 2, 13, 8, 14, 12, 5, 8, 20, 21, 13, 17, is a city in the U. S. 
Myl2,14, 18, 9, isafruit. 

My 17, 15, 3, 6, 10, 15, 19, is a flower whose language is fndlty. 
My 15, 13, 8, 22, is a river in Africa. 
My 16, 18, 21, 9, 15, 23, is a celebrated city. 
My 4, 17, 23, 25, 10, was one of the Italian Poets. 
My 11, 14, 6, 3, is what most persons wish to possess. 
My whole was one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Mj first is precious, but it quickly goes, 

My second's prized but full of woes, 

My wkoU contains my first ah, well ! 

If I much more explain I all shall tell. 

D. H. J. 

A Frenchman translating Milton's Paradise 
Lost, on coming to tiie word's " Hail, horrors, 
hail!" rendered them. Comment vous portez- 
vous, horreurs ; comment vous portez-vous? 
How do you do, horrors ; how do you do ? 

A Creed.— Judging from the life of indolent 
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uselessness some people lead, it might irell be 
inferred that the following was their creed : 
" Beauty was made to feast the 1 1, 
And industry for B B ; 
Giye bookish wisdom to the Y Y, . 

The turtle from the C C ! 
All learning I resign to J J — 
It ne*er my mind shall T T ; 
To toil I giTe my noes ; my A A 
Shall Tote a life of £ £." 

The Puzzle which follows is said to haye 

been written by Lord Byron. 
Twas whUpered in Heaven, 'twas muttered in Hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell, 
In the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the jocean its presence confest 
'Twas seen in the lightning, and lieard in the thunder, 
'Twill be found in the spheres when riven asunder, 
It was given to man with his earliest breath ; 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
Presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his home, and the end of his wealth. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must botmd. 
And though unassuming, with monarchs is crowned. 
Tn the heaps of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir; 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 
J3ut woe to the wretch wbo expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passions be drowned, 
It softens the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
'Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shades let it rest, like an elegant flower, 
Oh I breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 
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FRANCE.— Marriage or the Emperor.— 
The only eyent of importance which has oc- 
curred in Europe since our last, was the 
marriage of Napoleon III., which took place on 
the 29th of January, in the palace of the Tuileries. 
The new empress is a Spaniard by birth, and is 
described as beautiful, talented, and yery eccen- 
tric. Her mother was an Irish woman and her 
father a Spaniard of an old and honorable family. 
He was a younger son, but by the death of his 
elder brother succeeded to the titles of Count of 
Montijo, Duke of Teba and Pennamando. The 
name of the empress is Eugenia, and she is 
Countess of Teba in her own right. 

The marriage ceremony which took place on 
the 29th of January, is called the ** civil mar- 



riage." The ecclesiastical ceremony is yet to be 
performed, and the Pope has been invited to 
Paris to officiate on the occasion. If he refuses 
to do so, it is said that the emperor and empress 
will proceed to Rome, following the wise example 
of Mahomet, who, when the mountain would not 
come to him, went, like a sensible man, as he 
was, to the mountain. 

Napoleon III. and England. — There are 
indications that some apprehensions are felt of a 
coup de main against England. A correspond- 
ent of one of our daily papers, says that the 
English Government is making inquiries of the 
various railroad companies how many men and 
horses, with munitions of war, they could carry 
to any specified point, in case of emergency. 
Arrangements are also making to have the 
regular troops and militia available at a moment's 
notice. A large military station is to be founded 
at or near Birmingham, and no more of the reg- 
ulars are to be sent from home at present. In 
the navy yards the greatest activity prevails. 

The Revolution in Mexico. — The Mexican 
Congress has been dispersed at the point of the 
bayonet by Cavallos, and a decree issued, calling 
a convention. In the mean time the revolution- 
ists are generally successfulin all parts of that 
unfortunate country. A most deplorable state 
of things continued to exist up to the latest dates. 
Gen. Santa Anna was daily expected at Vera 
Cruz. 

Fire at Cardenas. — An awful conflagration 
occurred at Cardenas, Cuba, on the 28th of 
January, by which property to the value of at 
least $1,000,000 was consumed. It is added that 
the worst calamity was the sacking of the houses 
by the troops, while the fire was burning — not 
only those on fire but those adjoining. It is be- 
lieved by many that the fires were kindled by 
these troops themselves, for the sake of plunder. 

• 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, the reputed son of 

Louis XVI. of France, has been staying in New 
York for some time past. He is soliciting means 
to publish " The Book of Common Prayer" in 
the Mohawk language, into which he has trans- 
lated it. 

Louis MoREAu GoTTscHALK, the youDg 
American pianist of whom so much has been 
said in the papers, met with the most enthusi- 
astic reception, in his recent debut in this city. 
i The musical critics are unanimous in their praif 
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Mr. Gottschalk is yerj yoang, and is destined to 
take high rank in the musical world. 

The Caloric Ship Ericsson is at "Washing- 
ton — or rather at Alexandria, near Washington. 
Her Toy'age was altogether satisfactory. Captain 
Sands, of the United States Navy, who was on 
board, is represented as being delighted with the 
result. 

£x-Presid£nt Van Bur en, it is said, will 
start for Europe next month. He will accompany 
his son, Martin Van Buren, Jr., whose impaired 
health, it is thought, will be benefited by the 
European tour. Mr. Van Buren, himself, retains 
all his yigor of mind and body, and his constitu- 
tional cheerfulness. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

Charles Wiley, supposed to be the oldest 
inhabitant of New England, died in Nottingham, 
N. H., January 22, at the age of one hundred 
and seven years ! He has left a son now between 
seventy and eighty years of age ! 

Dr. Pereira. — Scientific men haye lost an 
excellent co-laborer, in the death of Dr. Pereira, 
which announcement was brought us by the 
arrival of the Atlantic. His works on dietetics 
and general medicine were among the most valu- 
able of modern monographs. 

Gen. Anastasis Bustamento, three times 
President of the Republic of Mexico, died re- 
cently at his residence near Queretaro. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 

TEACHERS who are not in the habit of intro- 
duciDg general exercises into their schools, 
know but little of their value as a means 
of developing thought and arousing the mind to 
an active attention upon general subjects, and 
of forming habits of close and discriminating in- 
vestigation of whatever comes under their obser- 
vation. The following suggestions on this subject 
we copy from the Massachusetts Teacher. We 
hope that " Fair Correspondent*' — T — ^may fur- 
nish many more practical suggestions. 

'Ed. Student. 
These are invaluable aids to a teacher, not only 
as the meuis of conveying instruction that would 



not be acquired in the regular routine of study 
and recitation, but in occupying odd moments ; 
and, more than all, in making the school-room 
pleasant and attractive to pupils. Some say they 
have sufficient labor to perform in attending to 
the recitations immediately connected with school 
duties, and that their pupils are so deplorably 
deficient in knowledge of the branches they are 
obliged to teach, that they can not in conscience 
devote time to any thing aside from these ; but 
experience has taught those who have thus spent 
a few moments each day or each half day, as the 
case may be, that the time is more than redeemed 
by the increased industry and interest of their 
pupils. 

The following are some of the ways in which a 
few moments may be profitably employed. If it 
is desirable to awaken an interest in mental * 
arithmetic, let the teacher pass to the board and 
write a list of figures, for instance — 4, 6, 7, 2, 
4, 9, 8, etc., and ask the pupils to add them, and 
signify when they have obtained the result. It 
is probable that they will give different answers. 
The teacher, without speaking, may write the 
answers thus given, and then allow the pupils to 
add simultaneously aloud, and when they have 
obtained the sum by commencing to add at the 
left, they may, without being informed as to the 
correctness of the result, add in the opposite di- 
rection, and, if it be desirable to make the exer- 
cise still longer, combine the numbers as shall 
be indicated by pointing. 

It will be necessary to conduct this exercise 
quite slowly at first, but a little practice will 
enable pupils to combine numbers with great 
rapidity. To insure success in this, as in all gen- 
eral exercises, every pupil who is capable, should 
be required to give undivided attention, and not 
only required, but obliged, if necessary. 

If something of a different character is desir- 
able, the teacher may draw a line of any length 
he chooses, and ask the pupils how long they 
should judge it to be. After having noted the 
different opinions, allow one of the pupils to as- 
certain the exact length with a measuring- tape, 
and then call on the pupil whose answer was cor- 
rect, or more nearly so than the others, to draw 
another line, the rest of the class judging the 
second time. After a little practice two lines 
may be drawn and the difference judged and 
measured. Allow them to state what they sap< 
pose to be the length iuid width of the yard, or 
of the school-room, and they will be so much in« 
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Urested, that for the sake of readily measuring 
they will take pains to learn to paoe distances, 
and in this way they may be tanght to find the 
distance from their respectiTe homes to the 
sohool-rdom. 

In connection with this, they may be tanght 
the figures, which, with some modifications, meet 
their eyes at every glance — the square, the cube, 
the pyramid, the circle, etc. Teaoh them the 
diiferent parts of these figures, as, of the latter, 
the circumference, the diameter, an arc, etc. 
Take some interesting work of Natural History, 
and read to them without conmient for five or ten 
minutes, and the next day question your pupils 
on what they heard, and enter into conyersation 
with them. Suppose the Swallow to be the par- 
ticular subject of the reading, encourage tiiem 
lo tell you what they know of the bird fh>m ob- 
serration, or what they have heard or read about 
it. Pupils will soon become much interested in 
the subject, and will often communicate many in- 
teresting facts. Such an exercise not only makes 
the pupil attentive, and observant of what goes 
on around him, but teaches him to express his 
thoughts in such a manner that he can be readily 
understood. 

If the children are quite small, say to them, 



" Now, children, we call the parts of which any 
thing is composed, or made up, the elements of 
that thing ; for instance, the elements of this bell 
which stands on my table, are the handle, the 
tongue, etc. This book (holding it before the 
children), has elements ; can you tell me what 
they are ?" It is probable that, without much 
delay, they will mention the cover, the leaves, 
and the binding. " Well, as the binding is that 
part of the book which holds all the other parts 
together, we will talk about that first. Can 
you tell me what this binding is made of?" 
"Leather." "Yes, and the kind of leather is 
called sheep-skin." And then inform them that 
once this piece of leather had wool growing on 
it, and that wool is used for various purposes, 
such as making yarn for stockings and mittens, 
and ask them to think of all the things they pos- 
sibly can, that are n^ade of wool, and to see which 
one will be able to tell you the greatest number 
the next day. 

In short, the exercise of a little ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher, will produce^from any 
object in the room instructive matter, sufficient 
for as many lessons as will interest the pupil 
without wearying him of the subject Y. 
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WHAT WE SEEK 

's seek to educate the people. We seek 
improve men's moral and religious 
condition. In short, we seek to work 
upon mind as well as on matter. And, in work- 
ing on mind, it enlarges the human intellect and 
the human heart. We know when we work upon 
materials immortal and imperishable, that they 
will bear the impress which we place upon them 
through endless ages to come. 

" If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we 
work upon brass, time will effiice it. If we rear 
temples, they will crumble to the dust. But if 
we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with high principlesi, with the just fear of God, 
and of their fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something which no time can efface, but 
which will brighten and brighten to all eternity." 

Such were the sentiments uttered by Daniel 



Webster, in Faneuil Hall, as he stood in that 
familiar spot for the last time. Such thoughts 
may well be regarded as a pr^ious legacy to 
•teachers, and worthy of being engraven in letters 
of gold. Such, too, should be the aim of every 
lover of man, and friend of his country. 

It is to such principles, and to the labors of 
those who spend their lives in efforts to diffuse 
and inculcate them, that our country must look 
for her future security, happiness, and glory. 
Happy will be that time, when not only teachers, 
but parents, and every citizen of our great re- 
public, rich as well as poor, can say earnestly 
and. truly, " We seek to educate the people." 

When Reading is most Beneficial. — Pye- 
oroft says, " The lime at which reading is most 
improving, is when, as you read the table of 
contents, you feel impatient to begin the chapter, 
as containing exactly the facts you want to know 
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— ihe very obserrations you wish to compare 
with your own. And this eager curiosity and 
zest for reading with a proper method, will have 
a continnally wider field for its exerti6n, till at 
last eyery book will have its interest Did you 
nerer hear a man fond of literature say, * Give 
me a book : I do not mind what it is.' 

^ While asking this question, there rises before 
ma a Tision of one, an accomplished scholar, and 
hard-worked man of aotiTe life, standing amid 
*8 nursery of children, so riyeted at one of their 
story books, picked off the floor, that the young 
fqr, spite of all their pulling at his skirts, and 
cUfigiiig to bis knees, despaired in their impa- 
tience at moving him, till one cried, <Ah ! I knew 
if we did not keep our picture books away flfom 
him, he would not let us ride on his foot till he 
luul read them all through.' " 

Parents should remember this important fact, 
and supply their children with useful and at- 
tractive reading while young, and be equally 
careful to exclude every thing that can have a 
pernicious tendency, for these first and earliest 
^^^ing lessons become intimately inwoven into 
the mind, giving coloring to the thoughts and 

prinoiples which will actuate them in all future 

years. 

N. Y. State Normal School,— The semi- 
annual exhibition of this institution took place 
during the second week of February, at which 
time tiiere were thirty-nine graduates. We are 
happy to learn that this excellent institution con- 
tmaes to sustain its high reputation for the suc- 
ceasful training of teachers. Mr. Woolworth, its 
present able principal, is capable of making it all 
that its most sanguyie friends have hoped for it. 

We regret to learn that this institution and our 
State, has parted with another of her noblest 
teachers—Mr. Silas T. Bowen. But he is not 
lost to the good cause in which he has so long 
*ad so faithfully labored—he has taken charge 
of a large public school in New Brunswick, N. J. 

Education nc Indiawa. — We have before us 
the First Annual Beport of the Superintendent 
<>f ^blic Instruction for the State of Indiana. 
H<Jn. W. C. Larrabee, the efficient superintendent 
h&s, in this document, presented the whole sub- 
ject of education, and its condition in that State, 
^^ an able manner before the people, and we have 
'^^tt to expect that under his practical direc- 
tion Indiana will soon occupy no ordinary posi- 
^^oniu the cause of education. 



A First HisToav of GaEXCx. By E. M. Sewell. 12mo. 
358 pages. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

ThoM who have read Mis* SeweU't <• Child's BUtory 
of Rome," need no other commendation of the work now 
before us, than that it is written in the same pleasing, at- 
tracUve style. Few writers possess so happy a faculty 
of communicating history to the young as Miss 8ew«ll; 
for while her style is simple and interesting, itis all hiifeory, 
and in a comprehensive fonn. 

LiTTLX SiLvsa Stbino, or Tales and Poems for the 
Yonne. By William Oland Bourne. 12oio. 856 pases. 
Published by Charles Scribner, New York. 

This is a pleasing and intarestfng volume for ehildren, 
comprising a variety of incidents, stories, etc, in prose 
and poetry ; and, what is not least of aU, it leaches good 
lessons. 

HoMB ScENSS AND HxAST STUDIES. By Grace AgsUar. 
12mo, 399 pages. Published by D, Appleton^ Co..' 
200 Broadway, New York. 

The lamented Grace Agnilar was one of those popular 
writers whose works lire after them ; and in her case it is 
true in a double sense, for the work now before us has 
been published by her mother since the author's death. It 
is the last of a series in which the delineation of the char- 
acter of woman has been the chief Resign. She is a pleaa' 
ing and liif truotive writer, and aims to inculcate the best 
moral sentiments. Home Scaiee consists of several 
sketches, each independent of the other, illttstriating tha 
pure delights of home. 

Fox AND HoTT's QuADBXNNiAL RxoMTXE of tho Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and Universal Gazetteer. Pub- 
lished by Case, Tiffany &, Co., Hartford, Conn., and for 
sale at Methodist Book Concerns. 

This work is a complete compendium of the present 

condition of the Methodist Churches in the United States, 

giving names and locations of all the conforences, elders, 

preachers, etc., ete., together with a vast amount of other 

statistical information, Including churches of various de- 

nominations. 

Rbflsctions on Flowrbs. By Rev. James Hervey. 
16mo, 140 pages. Published hy John 8. Taylor, 143 
Nassau Street, New York. 

This is a new and beautiful edition of the above work, 

and is amply illustrated by colored plates of flowers. 

Jones' Svstem of Book-Kbbpino roa Schools. Pub- 
lished by J. S. Redfield, Nos. 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

This constitutes a complete set of books by Double 
Entry, to be kept by every pupU ; exhibiting in money, 
the debits and credits awarded for recitations and deport- 
ment, in separate accounts, with the resulting profits 
and losses on each study, thus combining an effective 
system of school rewards and punishments, with practical 
instruction in the principles of Book-Keeping ; to which 
is added a comprehensive course of exercises in mercan- 
tile accounts. The whole is comprised in Hareo quarto 
books, of the size of common writing-books, one beiug the 
Text-book, the other two Blanks for practice, as Day- 
book, Ledger, etc. The three are inclosed in a paste* 
board case, and sold at 50 cents for the set 
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By W. B. Bradbiny. 
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1. Can you tell how ma - ny stars are glowing, Wliere the 
Can you tell how ma - ny clouds are go - ing, Fly - ing 

2. Can you tell how ma - ny motes are play- ing In the 
Can you tell how ma - ny fish are stray-ing In the 






blue sky is un-fiirled' 
o - ver all the world 
bright, warm sun - beam? ) . 



cean and stream? 




3. Can you tell how ma - ny, ma • ny child-ren Dai - ly 
Can you tell whose great %nd generous boun-ty Ev • ery 



from their bed a - rise ? ) 
dai - ly want sup- plies? I 
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God the Lord, their great Cre 
In the air and in the 



a - tor, Were their num - bers mil - lioua 
o - cean, Qod has given them all their 
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God has made them, and he sees them, And his kind-ness ney - er 
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great-er, He oouldall their num'bers tell, He could all their num-bers telL 
mQ-tion, That they now so hap - py are, That they now so hap-py are. 
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leaves them. Yes, He knows and loves them all, Yes, He knows and loves them aH 
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GIPTS OP MEMORY. 



"|1T"OTHINO in man^a wonderful nature catn 
\\i be more wonderful or mysterious than 
-*-^ his gift of memory. Cicero, after 
long tjhinkinff about it, was driven to the 
conclusion oiat it was one of the most 
striking proofs of the immateriality of the 
soul, and of the existence of a God. 

By means of this wonderful gift, the im- 
pressions of the moment are continued 
ttu'oughout the entire after-life of a man. 
Take the child, for example, and you find 
that th€ principles, maxims, and motives 
to conduct, which are implanted in him in 
his earlier years, are precisely those which 
are the most dominant in his manhood and 
old age. Impressions made in childhood 
are never forgotten ; and those which are 
made when the frame is in its tenderest 
state, and the mind as yet altogether un- 
formed, are invariably those which last the 
longest and are rooted the deepest. 

Physiologists tell us that the body is 
undergoing a constant process of renova- 
tion of itsL particles — that in the course of 
even seven or ten years the whole substance 
of the human frame has been removed, to 
give place to altogether new material ; and 
thus the man of to-day is an entirely ctif- 
ferent person-^-so fer as his bones, mus- 
cles, nerves, brain, and blood-vessels are 
concerned — ^from what he was seven or ten 
yea rs ago. Yet the man is the same! 
W by 1 Because of his power of memory, 
which enables him to retain a record of all 
past impressions, sensations, ideas, feel- 
ings, thoughts, and experiences. The ma- 
terial of the body has changed, but the 
memory is the same. Does not this cir- 
cumstance warrant the conclusion of Cic- 
ero? 

But we are not disposed to argue about 
this matter at present. We would only 
cite a few of the more noteworthy instan- 
ces of the powers of memory of distin- 

TOL. n. — 119, VI.— APRIL, 186S. 



guished individuals, well known to fame. 
We must remark, however, at the outset, 
that memory is of vafious kinds. There 
is a speciality in the things remembered by 
peculiar jninds which is very remarkable, 
and strongly tends to bear out the views 
of the Phrenologists as to the special Ac- 
uities pf the mind. 

One man will recollect vividly forms 
and colors, but have no memory for words- 
Another remembers words but not ideas 
and is altogether oblivious of forms, of 
scenery, or persons. A third remembers 
ideas, but not the words in which they ar^ 
clothed, A fourth has a strong memory 
for combinations of sounds, but not of 
words, ideas, or colors. A fifth remem 
bers places — and so on. 

Michael Angel o had an extraordinary 
memory of the forms of objects, so much 
so, that when he had once seen a thing he 
could at any time recall it to memory so 
as to draw it correctly. In the multitude 
of figures which you find produced in his 
^orks, no two are alike. When a youth, 
he was already distinguished fur this ex- 
traordinary memory of forms and figures ; 
and, on one occasion, when some artists at 
a friendly supper had laid a wager as to 
which of them could produce most faith- 
fully from memory a copy of some gro- 
tesque caricature which they had seen upon 
the walls, Michael Angelo at once repro- 
duced it as accurately as if it had been 
placed before his eyes ; a feat of all the 
greater difficulty to him, as he was accus- 
tomed only to draw figures of perfect form 
and grandeur. 

The late Mr. Turner, the great painter, 
had an equally remarkable memory for the 
details of places. In sketching, he would 
only take a rough outline on the spot, and 
months after, paint a picture from the 
sketch, filling up the miniature of details 
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"With the most marvelous fidelity. Cyrus 
Redding says of him, that " his observation 
of nature was so accurate, and he was so 
capable of readiBg its details and bearing 
them in memory, that it seemed a mental 
gift belonging to himself alone.'' 

Mozart had an equally prodigious mem- 
ory of musical sounds. At the early age 
of fourteen he went to Rome to assist 
at the solemnities of the Holy Week. 
Scarcely had he arrived there ere he ran 
to the Sistine Chapel to hear the famous 
Miserere of Alegri. It had been forbidden 
to take or to give a copy of this famous 
piece of music. Aware of this prohibition, 
llie young German placed himself in a cor- 
ner, and gave the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to the music. On leaving the church 
he noted down the entire piece. 

Tlie Friday after, he heard it a second 
time, and followed the music with his copy 
in hand, assuringhimsclf of the fidelity of his 
memory. Next day he sang the Jdtserere 
' at a concert, accompanying himself on the 
harpsichord — a performance which caused 
so great a sensation at Rome, that Pope 
Clement XIV. immediately requested that 
the musical prodigy should be presented 
to him. 

But the most extraordinary instances of 
memory are found in the history of leanied 
men and authors. Bacon held memory to 
be the grand source of meditation and 
thought. Buffon was of opinion that the 
human mind could create nothing, but 
merely reproduce from experience and re- 
flection ; that knowledge only which the 
memory retained, was the germ of all 
mental products. 

Chateaubriand averred that the great 
writers have only put their own history in 
their works — ^that the greatest productions 
of genius are composed but of memories. 
And Lamartine, in one of his beautiful 
verses, has said that " Man is a fallen God, 
who carries about with him memories of 
heaven." Rousseau, although altogether 
without memory of words— so void of it 
that he would forget the terms of a sen- 
tence which he had elaborated in his mind, 
while comaitting it to paper — Rousseau 
has said, *'My mind exists only in my 
recollections.'* 

The most extraordinary instances of 



memory ^re those furnished by the ages 
which preceded the art of printing. Mem- 
ory was then cultivated much more than 
it is now; for we moderns can treasure 
up thoughts in books, and ^ecur to them 
in the printed form, without the necessity 
of carrying them about with us in our 
memory. A book is an artificial memory. 
It is a store-house of treasured experiences 
and memories. But it was not so for- 
merly. Learned men then carried about 
with them, in their heads, whole ti^eatises, 
cyclopedias, and dictionaries. 

Themistocles had a memory so extra- 
ordinary, that he never forgot what he had 
once seen or heard. Seneca could repeat 
two thousand proper names in the order 
in which they had been told him, without 
a mistake ; and not only so, but he could 
recite two hundred verses read to him for 
the first time by as many different persons. 
Bottigalla knew by heart whole books, ver- 
batim. Mirandola used to commit the 
contents of a book to memory after read- 
ing it thrice ; and could then not only re- 
peat the words forward but backward. 

Thomas Cranwell, in three months, com- 
mitted to memory, when in Italy, an en- 
tire translation of the Bible, as made by 
Erasmus. Leibnitz knew all the old 
Greek and Latin poets by heart, and could \ 
recite the whole of Virgil, word for word, 
when an old man. The King of England 
called him a walking dictionary. Paschal 
knew the whole Bible by heart, and could 
at any moment cite chapter and verse of 
any part of it. His memory was so sure, 
that he often said that he bad never for- 
gotten any thing he wished to remember. 

Besides knowing the Bible by heart, 
Bossuet knew, verbatim, all Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Horace, besides many other works. 
BufTon knew all his own works by heart. 
Samuel Johnson had an extraordinary 
memory, and retained with astonishing 
accuracy any thing that he had once read, 
no matter with what rapidity. The Abb6 
Poule carried all his sermons — the com- 
positions of forty years — ^in his head. The 
Chancellor D^Aquesseau could repeat cor- 
rectly what he had only once read. 

Byron knew by heart nearly all the ver- 
ses he ever read, together with the criti- 
cisms upon them. A little before hi? 
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death he feared that his memory was 
going ; and, by way of proof, he proceed- 
ed to repeat a number of Latin verses, with 
the English translations of them, which he 
had not once called to memory since leav- 
ing college ; and he succeeded in repeating 
the whole, with the exception of one word, 
the last of the hexameters. 

Cuvier's memory was very extraordi- 
nary. He retained the names of all plants, 
animals, fishes, birds, and reptiles; classi- 
fied under all the systems of natural sci- 
ence of all ages ; but he also remembered 
in all their details, the things that had been 
written about them in books, iu all times. 
His memory was a vast mirror of human 
knowledge, embracing at once the grandest 
and minutest, the sublimest and pettiest 
facts connected with all subjects in natural 
science. These he could recall at any 
time, without any effort ; and however cur- 
sorily he had perused any book on the 
subject, he at once carried away all that 
had been said, in his memory. 

His minute knowledge on all other sub- 
jects was immense. For instance: once 
in the course of a conversation, he gave a 
long genealogy of the minute branches of 
one of the most obscure princes of Ger- 
many, whose name had been mentioned 
and given rise to some controversy; and 
he went on to mention all the arrondisse- 
ments, cantons, towns, and villages, in 
France, which bore the same name. In 
his diary he wrote, when dying : " Three 
impoi*tant works to publish ; the materials 
already prepared in my head ; it only re- 
mains to write them down." Cuvier's was 
perhaps the most wonderful memory of his 



age. 



As we have before said, the kinds of 
memory are various in different persons. 
X>ne has a memory for dates, figures, and 
times ; another of proper names ; another 
of words, independent of ideas; while 
another remembers the ideas, but not the 
words, in which they are clothed. There 
is also a memory for anecdotes, puns, and 
ban mots ; and a memory of conversations, 
maxims, opinions, and lectures. Very dif- 
ferent from these is the special memory 
for sounds in music ; for colors in nature 
and in art ; for forms of sculpture or land- 
scape. 



There is a membry of the heart, of the 
sdul, of the reason, of the sense. Some 
remember systems ; others, voyages and 
travels ; others, calculations and prob- 
lems; in short, the kinds of memory are 
almost innumerabfe, and what is curious, 
is, that excellence in more than one of 
them is rarely found in the same person. 
All men, however, have a store of mem- 
ories of seme kind ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that their memories are always in 
harmony with the feelings and sentiments 
of the person. Thus, when we speak of 
the memory of a man, we say, "He knows 
it by keart.^^ Montaigne has even said, 
" knowledge is nothing but seirtiment." 

Honor, then, this powerful gifl of mem- 
ory, which, if not the greatest of the human 
faculties, is at least the nurse of all of 
them. It is given, like other gifls, as a 
field for man to cultivate and store up with 
useful ideas, facts, and sentiments, for 
future uses. For the human mind can 
create nothing, it only reproduces what 
experience and meditation have brought to 
light. • 

Memory is the prime source of thinking. 
A man writes a book. What does it con- 
sist of but his recollections and experien- 
ces 1 If he writes what is called an " orig- 
inal book," you will find that he has 
drawn it from the store-house of his own 
experiences. - The writer has but painted 
his own heart in it. In fact, the best part 
of 'genius is constituted of recollections. 
The ancients called memory the mother 
of the Nine Muses ; and, perhaps, this is 
the finest eulogium that oould be pro- 
nounced upon the astonishing gift. — Bdr- 
per^s Magazine, 
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Knowledge . — ^Young man, improve 
y ou r idle moments ! Don't sit doing noth- 
ing, and wishing you had something to do. 
Take a book and read that your mind may 
be improved. You do society a great 
wrong to grow up in ignorance, a reproach 
to yourself, and a discredit to your coun- 
try. Come, take a book this -instant, the 
effort may be irksome at first, but you will 
find pleasure, and profit, and honor in it, 
in the long run. Then begin like a man, 
now, now^ now. — Selected, 
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THE life of tills great philosopher does 
not abound in events of dramStfo in- 
terest, and is mostly embraced in the 
history of those great discoveries in science 
which have made his name immortal, and 
which are so worthily recorded in his own 
invaluable worlis. Jt is not our purpose 
here to give an account of Newton s gigan- 
tic scientiiio labors, and tbeir reaulla, but 
to record, for the entertainment and 
struction of our readers, some of the most 
remarkable incidents of the philosophi 
youthful career — to point out some of the 
steps by which he mounted to his lofty 
preeminence. 

Sir Isaac Newton was bom at Wools- 
thorpe, in Lincolnshire, England, on 
25th of December, 1642. He was 
only son of Mr. Isaac Newton, and 
bom after the death of his father. The 
child was very small, and of such a delicate 
fmme that his life wa» at first despaired 
of, and nothing but the tenderest and most 
watchful care of a mother could have pre- 
served him. For several years he gave 
little promise of the vigorous manhood 
which he afterward attained. 

At school, Isaac seems to have been, at 
first, very inattentive to his studies and 
very low in his class. A little incident 



to the awakening and develop- 
of his dormant powers. The boy 
nest above him, having one day given him 
a severe hick in the stomach, from which 
he suffered much pain, Isaac labored inces- 
aently till he got above him in the school. 
From that time he continued to rise till 
the head boy; the peculiar charac- 
ter of his mind becoming day by day more 
and more manifest. 

He provided himself with saws and 
hatchets, which he soon teamed to nee with 
great dexterity and skill; and while the 
other boys of the school were eng^ed in 
tbeir games and other amusements, hia 
thoughts were engrossed with various me- 
chanical and philosophical contrivances, 
either in imitation of something which bo 
had seen, or in the execution of some con- 
ception of his own. 

Among the pieces of mechanism which 
he thus constructed were a wind-mill, a 
water-clock, and a carriage put in motion 
by ttie person who sat in it. A wind-mill, 
it seems, was at that time being erected 
in the vicinity, and our young philosopher 
fi'equently attended the operations of the 
workmen, acquiring thereby a thorough 
knowledge of the machinery. Nothing 
more was necessary, to enable him to con- 
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struct a workiDg mode] of it, which excited 
the astonishment and admiration of the 
whole neighborhood. 

His water-clock was constructed out of 
a box about four feet high and of propor- 
tionate breadth, in shape something like a 
common house-clock. The index of the 
dial plate was moved by a piece of wood, 
which either rose o% fell by the action of 
dropping water. He placed it in his own 
bed-room and supplied it every morning 
with the necessary quantity of wate r. Very 
correct time can be kept by an instrument 
of this kind, but the hole through which the 
water is .transmitted, being necessarily 
very small, soon becomes furred up by the 
impurities of the water, causing inequality 
of time. In the hour-glass, the opposite 
effect takes place, the hole growing con- 
stantly larger. 

Newton introduced into the school 
various scientific amusements, took great 
pains to determine the best forms for kites, 
and the position and number of the points 
by which the string should be attached. 
He made paper lanterns, which he attached 
to the tails of his kites in dark nights, to 
inspire the country people with the belief 
that they were comets. He is described, 
at this time, as "a sober, silent, thinking 
boy, who scarcely ever joined in the ordi- 
nary games of his school-fellows." The 
movements of the heavenly bodies had 
already attracted his attention, and he had 
constructed several ingenious dials upon 
the roofs and walls of the buildings. 

At the age of fifteen his mother took 
Isaac from school, thinking that he might 
now be usefiil in the management of the 
farm. But he constantly deserted his 
agricultural duties for his favorite studies. 
The cattle devoured the com, and the sheep 
went astray, while he, wholly thoughtless 
of them, was absorbed in the construction 
of a model or in the perusal of a book. 
His mother was soon convinced that he 
was not destined to cultivate the soil, and 
wisely resolved to allow him to follow the 
lead of his attractions, and to give him all 
the advantages of education and a full 
development of his powers. So he was 
sent back to school. 

In June, 1660, Newton entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he applied him- 



self to his studies with extraordinary ardcr. 
He graduated in 1668, and the same year 
obtained a senior Fellowship. In 1669 he 
was- appointed Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. In 1672 he became a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and soon began 
to contribute to its transactions accounts 
of his great discoveries in optics. 

It was in 1666, while sitting in his 
mother's garden, that his first idea of the 
great law of universal gravitation was sug- 
gested by the falling of an apple from the 
tree. A hypothesis was at once formed, 
and he entered into the calculations neces- 
sary to verify it, but not having, at that 
time, correct measurements and other ac- 
curate data, he failed to obtain the demon- 
stration he expected. It was not till six- 
teen or seventeen years later, that, with 
rectified data, he resumed these ca^lculations 
and brought them to a triumphant con- 
clusion. 

Newton's Principia, one of the greatest 
philosophical works that the world has 
ever seen, was published in 1687. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that he con- 
sented to its appearance. His communi- 
cations to the Koyal Society had already 
involved him in many vexatious contro- 
versies, and his sensitive nature shrank 
from further exposure to the rude and 
malicious attacks of his foes. The Prin- 
cipia was at length given to the world, and 
the philosophy of the universe therein dis- 
closed most triumphantly vindicated itself, 
and was universally received. His work 
on Optics appeared in 1704. 

Newton was for many years a member 
of Parliament for the University. In 1703 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Society, which office he continued to hold 
till the day of his death. In 1705 he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 

Newton's life was singularly pure and 
blameless, and was devoted throughout to 
studies and labors tending to enlarge the 
sphere of human knowledge and human 
happiness. Almost every department of 
science received new light from his re^ 
searches. Possessing the rarest gifts of 
intellect, he was modest and unassuming 
in his deportment, and has left the world, 
in addition to his invaluable discoveries in 
science, the legacy of a truly sublime 
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moral example, to which the youth of all 
future time may be pointed, and which we 
may all safely strive to imitate. 

He died at his home in Kensington, 
March 20th, 1727, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. 
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GRAVE OF BEN BOLT. 

BY SIDNEY DYER. 

By the side of sweet Alice they have laid Ben 
Bolt 

Where often he longed to repose, 
For there he would kneel with the early spring 
flowers, 

And plant p'or his darling the rose. 
His heart was as true as the star to his gaze. 

When tossed on the billows alone. 
Bat now it is cold and foreyer at rest, 

For he calmly lies under the stone. 

How often his eyes were seen brimming with 
tears 

To mingle with others in grief; 
But joy would rekindle the light of his smile. 

When pouring the balm of relief; 
At last he has gone to the bright spirit-land, 

And, free from all sorrow and pain, 
He tastes the full raptures of angels above. 

For he meets with sweet Alice again ! 

We*Il gather the flowers from the green shady 
nook, 

And moss from the silent old mill. 
To strew o*er the grayes where obscurely repose 

The hearts that death only could chill ; 
And oft when the soul has grown weary and sad, 

We'll come by the twilight alone. 
To muse o'er the spot where together Ben Bolt 

And sweet Alice lie under the stone. 

Selected, 

♦-•-♦ 



SELF-EXAMINATION. 

At eyening to myself I say, 

** My soul, what hast thou gleaned to-day ; 

Thy labors, how bestowed ? 

What hast thou rightly said or done ? 

What grace attained, or knowledge won. 

In following after God ?" 

Selected. 



BRAZIL. 

BY LIEUT. If. Fv MAURY, U. 8. N. 

THE traveler ascending the Paraguay to 
the celebrated gold and diamond re- 
gion of Matto Grosso, finds on either 
hand as he goes up a charming country, di- 
versitied with pampa^and groves of great 
beauty and extent. 

Turning up the Mendingo, which comes 
in from the east, and ascending the same 
for seventy or eighty miles, he comes to 
the village of Miranda. 

The people in the neighborhoQd are in- 
dustrious. They raise large herds of cat- 
tle and great numbers of horses. They 
cultivate in great abundance the sugar-cane, 
Indian corn, pulse, manioc, and cotton. 
The climate is salubrious and delightful — 
many of the inhabitants reaching the age 
of 100 years. 

It was here that^r. Waddell, the botan- 
ist, saw the " nicaya," with its elegant foli- 
age, the fruit of which was described by 
the Indians to be of an oblong form, and 
to contain a natural confection of which 
they are very fond. 

Throughout this region they have im- 
mense quantities of the beautiful violet and 
other ornamental woods, which are used 
for firewood ; for though of great value in 
the cabinet-shops, the people here have 
no other way, notwithstanding their fine 
navigable streams, of getting these woods 
to the searboard, except on the backs of 
mules. 

Returning to the Paraguay, the scene is 
enlivened by the immense herds that ,are 
feeding upon the now evergreen pastures 
of the plains. The value of the^e herds 
consists chiefly in their horns and hides. 

The viDage of Pocone, at the mouth of 
the Cuyaba, is one of the most flourishing 
places in the interior of Brazil. Castelnau 
says (and until otherwise stated, he is my 
chief authority for what follows), that as 
many as 8,000 or 10,000 head of cattle 
are owned by single individuals in that 
village. 

Passing Pocone on the right, and taking 
the left fork of the river, which retains the 
name- of Paraguay, we reach, at the dis- 
tance of about one hundred and fifty miles 
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above it, the frontier Brazilian fort of 
Villa Maria. 

The guns that are mounted in this fort 
were brought up the Amazon to the Ta- 
pajos, thenoe by that river up Arlnas, 
thence by portage across the diamond re- 
gions to the head waters of the Cuyaba 
into the Paraguay, and so up stream to 
Villa Maria. 

On the west there are several fine rivers, 
which, rising in Bolivia and Brazil, fall into 
the Paraguay above the mouth of the Cu- 
yaba. Several of these streams interlock 
with the head waters of the Madiera, which 
is to the Amazon what the Missouri is to 
the Mississippi. I shall have occasion 
again to speak of these tributaries, of Nthe 
splendid country watered by them, and of 
the portage between them. 

Villa Maria is in the midst of the great 
ipecacuanha region of Matto Grosso. In 
1814, Francisco Real was sent to explore 
the diamond region of this province. But 
it turned out with him as I apprehend it 
would turn out with the pioneers of com- 
merce now ; as rich in diamonds as are the 
streams and gravel beds of this province 
the riches of the vegetable were found 
greatly to exceed those of the mineral 
kingdom. 

This immense natural plantation includes 
within one field an area of 3,000 square 
miles. The crop is perennial, and may 
be gathered the year round. One expert 
hand may collect fifteen pounds of this 
root in a day, which brought in Rio one 
dollar per pound. The work of an ordi- 
nary hand is five pounds the day, and the 
cost of laborers from three dollars and 
forty cents to four dollars per month. 

Castelnau estimates that from 1830 to 
1837 not less than 800,000 pounds of this 
drug were exported from this province to 
Rio. This abundant supply brought down 
its price. But here is the singular feature 
of this trade ; this produce is taken from 
the very banks of one of the noblest rivers 
in the world, and transported by mules for 
the distance of 1200 miles to the sea-coast, 
in spite of nature's great highway. 

Vanilla is also abundant. Its price, when 
Castelnau was at Villa Maria, was sixty 
cents per pound. 

But I intended to follow this intelligent 



traveler up into the diamond countrjr, and 
with him to visit the " divide" between the 
waters of the Paraguay and Tapajos. 

Ascending the Cuyaba, which is the 
principal Brazilian tributary of the Para- 
guay, about 150 miles from its mouth, 
vou come to the flourishing city of Cuya- 
Da, the capital of the province of Matto 
Grosso. It has a population of about 
7,000. It carries on a brisk commerce 
with Rio, by caravans numbering from 200 
to 300 mules each. This commerce con- 
sists of hides; jaguar and deer skins, gold 
dust, diamonds, ipecacuanha, and the like. 
The freight to Rio is almost fifteen dollars 
per hundred pounds. 

Here, perhaps, among all the wonderful 
things that are found in these great river 
basins of South America, is the most won- 
derful of them all — a city, the capital of a 
province larger than all of the " Old Thir- 
teen States" of this confederacy put to- 
gether, and occupying on the banks of the 
La Plata very nearly the relative position 
which St. Louis occupies on the banks of 
the Mississippi, carrying on its commerce 
not Cy steam and water, but by the mule 
load, and over such a distance from the 
sea-coast, that the time occupied by each 
caravan in going and returning is from ten 
to twelve months. 

That this state of things should in the 
middle of the 1 9th century be found to 
exist in the middle of South America, upon 
one of the finest steamboat water-courses 
in the world, whose navigable tributaries 
are owned by no less than five separate 
and independent nations, and which the 
'' policy of commerce" has not yet demand- 
ed to be thrown wide open to navigation 
and commerce, will in after times be re- ' 
garded as more wonderful than any other 
reality of the wonderful region. 

Nay, Brazil has within a stone's throw 
of this \ery capital, and by easy portage, 
the navigable waters of her own Amazon ; 
and yet so fearful has she been that the 
steamboat on those waters would reveal to 
the world the exceeding great riches of this 
province, that we have re-enacted under 
our own eyes a worse than Japanese poli- 
cy ; for it excludes from settlement and 
cultivation, from commerce and civilization, 
the finest country in the world — a country 
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which is larger than the continent of 
Europe, and in which there is an ever- 
lasting harvest of the choicest fruits of 
the earth. 

Cuyaba is in the midst of the gold 
region. The metal is found in veins, 
among the pebbles at the bottom of the 
brooks, and in fine grains in the soil. After 
every rain the servants and children may 
be seen gathering it from the washings of 
the streets in Cuyaba. 

They get in this city a drug from the 
Amazon called guarana, of which the con- 
sumption is enormous, and to which 
medicinal virtues the most astonishing are 
ascribed. 

On the head waters of the Cuyaba is the 
celebrated diamond district of Brazil ; and 
though in this day of sober realities it can 
not be said that the city of Diamentino, 
the principal village of the district, has its 
streets paved with diamonds, yet these 
jewels are found there mixed with the 
earth, like gold in the " diggings" of Cali- 
fornia. 

Just before Castelnau was there a «man 
planting a post to which to tie a mule, 
found a diamond of nine carats. The chil- 
drBn here wash the earth in the street for 
gold, and diamonds are sometimes found 
in the crops of the fowls. 

This stone is found in the bottom of the 
streams;, and the most celebrated for it 
are the Ouro, the Diamentino, and the 
Santa Anna, in their whole length; the 
Arelas, the San Franciscos — of which there 
are three — and on the Paraguay itself for 
a considerable distance down the main 
stream. 

, The Samidouro, which is on the Amazon- 
ian side of this ridge, is said also to be 
exceedingly rich in diamonds. 

A Spaniard, one Don Simon, with his 
slaves, washing on the Santa Anna during 
the dry season onli/, got in four years 7,000 
carats of diamonds. 

Castelnau estimates the whole yield of 
diamonds from Brazil to the end of 1849, 
at near $80,000,000. 

It is the mineral wealth t>f this water- 
shed between La Plata and the Amazon, 
operating with its gold and its diamonds 
upon the cupidity of her counselors, that 
has been the curse of Brazil. 



At first the diamonds belonged to the 
crown, and no person 'was allowed to visit 
the diamond district unless under the 
strictest surveillance. Military posts were 
established throughout the whole region to 
prevent people from gathering its mineral 
wealth. 

Suppose the United States had establish- 
ed military posts in California, to prevent 
the people from going there and digging 
for gold, what would have been the condi- 
tion of the State now, in comparison to 
what it is ? It would have been such as 
the interior of Brazil now is. 

The policy of Brazil has been, not only 
to shut out commerce, but to shut up from 
observation the wonderful resources, capa- 
bilities, and capacities of the finest country 
in the world ; and among the immense trea- 
sures which lie dormant and undeveloped 
there, I class the precious stones and 
metals as among the least of the truly 
valuable. 

There is now in Rio the original of an 
order issued when Humboldt was traveling 
in South America, ordering that great man 
to be made prisoner should he once set foot, 
on Brazilian territory. 

And it has been but two or three years 
ago that application was made by this 
government to that of Brazil for permission 
to send a steamer up the Amazon to 
explore it, not for the benefit of the United 
States alone, but for the good of commerce, 
science, and the world. Permission was 
refused. The consequence was, two ofii- 
cers of the navy were ordered to cross 
over the Andes from Lima, and descend 
the Amazon as they might. One of these 
officers (Lieut. Hemdon, U. S. N.) has just 
returned, and is now engaged with his re- 
port ; the other, (Lieut. Gibbon) is still on 
his way down. 

Thus, in consequence of this Japanese 
spirit that still lingers in Brazil, our offi- 
cers, in the pursuit of science and of knowl- 
edge for the benefit of the himian family, 
were, by this dog-in-the-manger policy, 
compelled Jo undergo all sorts of exposure, 
and living on monkeys and sea-cows ; to 
descend that mighty river from its sources 
to its mouth on rafls, in dug-outs, and upon 
such floating things as they could find. — 
Washington Union. 
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THE PTRAMirS OF EGYPT. 



THBEK are sixty-nine of the Egjptdan 
Pyramids altogether — now ascertained 
, beyond al! doubt to be royal tombs — 

thus forming the most magnificent Necrop- 
olis in the world. The largest and finest 
are those of Gizeh, Sakkara, and Dashour, 
in the neighborhood of Cairo, I can not 
describe them all ; nor is it necessary. 
TTioso of Gizeh are the most conspicuous, 
standing upon a bed of rock 150 feet above 
the descent, and 150 feet above the riTer, 
Of this group the great Pyramid will 
chiefly occupy our attention. Let us pay 
it an imaginary visit. 

It is singular to notice the deception 
created by their great size on the oae band, 
and the clearness of the atmosphere on the 
other. At first they appear neither very 
high, nor very distant ; so that we expect 
Co reacb them soon after they appear in 
sight. But we* travel on, and they appear 
no lai^er or nearer. All large objects are 
deceptive in this way. Large hills, large 
buildings, famous waterialls — even the 
Himalayas, St. Peter's, and Niagara — at 
first sight disappoint the traveler, especially 
ivheti the atmosphere is clear, and there 
arc no intervening objects to act as a set- 
off to the largest. 

But this primary disappointment in- 
variably gives place to the full measure 
of wonder naturally inspired by the scene. 
It is so with the pyramids. "They cer- 
taiuly," says one traveler, "have an awful 



look — everlasting, as it were, compared to 
any other structure which you have either 

Dr. Clarke thus describes his first view 
of them at sunrise, from the Nile boat: 
"We hastened from the cabin ; and never 
will the impression made by their appear- 
ance be obliterated. By reflecting the 
sun's rays, they appeared as white as snow, 
and of such surprising magnitude, that 
nothing we had previously conceived in 
our imagination had prepared us for the 
spectacle we beheld. The sight instantly 
convincd us, that no power of description, 
no delineation, can convey ideas adequate 
to the effect produced iu viewing these 
stupendous monuments. The formality of 
their structure is lost in their prodigious 
magnitude ; tlie,mind, elevated by wonder, 
feels at once the force of an axiom, which, 
however disputed, experience confirms, 
that in vastness, whatsoever be its n&tura, 
there dwells sublimity." 

Arrived at the confines of the great sand- 
heap which surrounds the rock upon which 
the pyramids are built, we began to ascend, 
our donkeys sinking in the sand at every 
step. At no great distance from the first 
pyramid, in a deep, sandy hollow, stands 
the world-famed Sphinx, which, however, ~ 
we pass, as we are in a hurry to get to the 
pyramid itself. 

Now we are at the foot of the stone- 
mountain. The first step is before us, but 
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to step on to it, or rather to step up, or 
climb up, that is the difficulty, for it is 
nearly as high as ourselves! There we 
stand, gazing upward, the eye glancing 
along from step to step, and almost wearied 
with reaching the summit, until we seem 
as mere insects in the presence of such a 
stupendous mass of solid masonry. 

The perpendicular height of the great 
pyramid is 461 feet, being 24 feet higher 
than St. Peter's, and 117 feet higher than 
St. Paul's. The quantity of stone used in 
this pyramid is estimated at six millions 
of tons. However, we must now try to 
get to the top ; and here are some Arabs 
ready to help us. 

In ascending, we have to pursue a zig- 
zag course, looking toward the &ce of the 
pyramid, seldom looking down the deep 
distance below, though tempted now and 
then to gaze upward at the towering steps 
which seem to mount to the very clouds. 
It seems as if we had been a life-time on 
the journey, and as if it would never come 
to an end. But we toil on, and as we 
reached the bottom, so, in due time, we 
reach the topr 

We now are at the pinnacle of the pyr- 
amid. There is room for standing ; that 
is one comfort, and there is accommodation 
for sitting ; that is a greater comfort ; for 
by this time we are pretty well tired. 
The surface of the pinnacle is 30 feet 
square, with a layer of stone blocks, some- 
what raised in the center, upon which we 
take our seats, while surveying the wide 
and wonderful prospect around and below 
us. 

Stretching away to the north and east, 
the eye rests upon one of the most fertile 
spots in the world — the valley of the Nile — 
teeming with fruitfulness, while the won- 
derful river, the source of all this wealth, 
is winding away to the sea, leaving behind' 
it iniaumerable shining lakes or canals, 
glistening in the sunshine. On the opposite 
side of the river gleam the white houses, 
and the towers and minarets of Cairo, with 
the island of Rhoda; while nearer still, 
between us and the city,' are countless 
villages, embosomed amid the palm-trees. 
At our feet lie the irregular hillocks of 
yellow sand, and the mysterious monument 
of the Sphinx. 



The contrast on the west is wonderful 
enough ; for there the yellow sand-hills of 
the Lybian desert, without one particle of 
vegetation, present the aspect of eternal 
nakedness. There is something awfully 
sublime, and almost fearful, in this intense 
desolation. 

Upon the south, tKe pyramids of Sak- 
kara, Abousier, and Dashour, seem spread 
out like so many tents, or like some great 
encampment upon the edge of the desert. 
As we stand upon this hoary summit, we 
seem, also, to look back into the night of 
immeasurable antiquity. On the plain 
below was slowly developed that civiliza- 
tion, that "wisdom of the Egyptians," 
which descended as a heritage to other 
nations. 

There is no spot on earth so venerable 
as the plains of Memphis, as there are no 
monuments like the pyramids. Could we 
have stood on the same spot 3000 or 4000 
years ago, what a scene would have spread 
out before us ! And now, when we make 
arrangements for. descending, we look for 
the steps, but from the top down to the 
very bottom, it seems like a smooth sur- 
face of an immense inclined plane, threat- 
ening to make our descent more precipitate 
than would be comfortable. By the way 
we got up, however, we get down without 
damage. — Youth^s Cabinet. 
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The Eeward is Sure. — Idleness is the 
hot-bed of temptation, the cradle of disease, 
and the canker-worm of felicity. Soon 
the idle man finds no novelty ; and when 
novelty is laid in the grave, the funeral of 
comfort enters the heart. • 

What solid satisfaction does the man of 
industry enjoy! His limbs are strong; 
his understanding vigorous. With zest he 
relishes the refreshment of the day ; with 
pleasure he seeks the bed of repose at night. 

To the industrious man, every day is a 
little life, and every night a little heaven. 

Swearing. — Profit or pleasure there is 
none in swearing, nor any thing in men's na- 
tural tempers to incite them to it. Thougl.^ 
some men pour out oaths so freely as if they 
came naturally from them, yet surely no 
man was bom of a swearing constitution. 
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TO LITTLE MARY. 

BY MRS. S. M. GUTHRIE. 

Thins infant form, now cold and dead. 

Hath lain npon my breast, 
ind sweetly hath thy loyely head 

My weary bosom pressed. 

Those little arms, so chill, so white, 

With life once soft and warm. 
Hath gently through the dreary night 

Entwined thy mother's form. 

Thy baby yoice is hushed and still, 

Its cherub music flown. 
But memory, with magic skill, 

Bepeats each loying tone. 

Oft haye I gazed within thine eyes 

Of pure and holy blue. 
And prized, as mothers only prize. 

The rich soul glancing through. 

Then I would pray that thou shouldst be 

Pure as the angels are ; 
£y0r from guilt and sorrow free. 

Brilliant as yonder star. 

And when I prayed so fenrent there, 

Aboye thy cradle rest, 
I should haye known mine answered prayer 

Would snatch thee frt>m my breast. 

For earth is still so sad and dark. 

It were no home for thee. 
So angels launched thy fragile bark 

Upon a blander sea. 

And yet 'tis hard, my cherished one. 

To yield thee, smiling, so. 
Unto the grave, so cold, so lone — 

How con I let thee go ? 

I could not, loye, but for the thought 

That thou hast wiser care. 
Where truth and yirtue falter not ; 

Go, for my heart is there. 

Tes, there with thee, my spirit child. 
There, where bright seraphs dwell. 

Where all is " pure and undefiled," 
Where love's sweet waters well — 

Thou art another beacon ray 

To guide my thoughts above. 
Recall thee, little Mary ? Nay ; 

Soar upward, chainless dove. 



THE SCIENCE OF CANDLE BURNING. 

BBFOBB you put your candle out look at 
it. It has been burning some time 
unsnuffed, and gives little or no light ; 
the wick is long, and is topped by a heavy 
black clot — ^a lump of unconsumed carbon. 
Take the candlestick in your hand, and 
move gently from side to side ; the super- 
fluous wick bums away, and the candle is 
again bright. 

When you ask yourself why this is, you 
learn that flame is hollow, and as it admits 
no oxygen, which is necessary for com- 
bustion, the wick which it surrounds re- 
mains unconsumed and diminishes the 
light. When the flamcf by motion, leaves 
the wick exposed at intervals to the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, it speedily bums away. 

Note this valuable deduction from this 
&ct-^the formation of a wick which con- 
stantly turns outward, and reaches the 
exterior air, and so gives us a candle re- 
quiring no snufling. 

There is much philosophy in the burning 
of a candle. The wick, you may think, is 
intended to burn and give light ; but this 
is not exactly the fact. The wick is simply 
to bring the melted tallow, or oil, if in a 
lamp, into that finely divided state in which 
it is best fitted for combustion. The heat 
applied to '* light" the candle decomposes 
into its constituents the small quantity of 
tallow next the wick, heat and light are 
produced in the operation, and the heat so 
produced qiirries on the decomposition. — 
The Builder. 
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Wab. — ^A philosopher thus expresses 
himself in regard to war: ^'A hundred 
thousand mad animals whose heads are 
covered with hats, advance to kill or be 
killed by the like number of their fellow- 
mortals covered with turbans. By this 
strange procedure' they want to decide 
whether a tract of land, to which none of 
them have any claim, shall belong to a 
certain man they call Sultan, or to another 
they call King, neither of whom ever saw 
or will see the spot so furiously contended 
for. From time immemorial this has been 
the way of mankind all over the earth. 
What an excess of madness I" — Selected. 
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To poor the fresb inatmction o'er the mind, 

To breathe th' enltTeaing spirit, to fix 

The generous purpose, and tlie noble thought. 
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THE DEFORMED BOY. 



BY ELIZA A. CHASE. 



"I 



SAY, Mr. Fiddlesticks, can't you 
givensatantl No! surly fellow! 
Look, James Lyon, only look at 
that graceless fellow. A living, walking 
fiddle, and yet won't play us a tune. 
Isn't he too bad?" 

" Yes, Edward, he is. But see, he is 
going to hang his harp on the willows 
and sit down by the waves of the blue 
Ontario, to weep. Good-by, Fiddle, let 
us hear from you soon." 

"I declare, James, it is almost too 
bad to tease the poor fellow so ; but he 
is the funniest-looking thing, and I can't 
help it." 

"Well, I don't care, Edward, for he 
is so cross. He never speaks to common 
folks now, because he happens to be the 
best scholar in the school. I hate con- 
ceit, any way." • 

James Lyon and Edward Clark were 
thoughtless boys in general, but in this 
conversation they had proved themselves 
unfeeling. 

Allan Dale was a deformed boy. 
When but four years old he had a terri^ 
ble fall from the window of a house, 
causing an injury of the spine, which 
was succeeded by months of suffering, 
and resulted in deformity for life. 

The once beautiful, bright-eyed boy 
arose from his bed of pain a cripple; 
his limbs were dwarfed and crooked; 
there was a serious curvature of the 
spine, causing his shoulders to rise very 
high ; his arms projected from his side, 
and his face wore a pinched and painful 



expression, as if intense suffering bad 
left its indelible impress on his features. 

But the years of sickness had not 
been unprofitably spent. His widowed 
mother, though she wept in secret over 
the wreck of her only and once beautiful 
child, knew that the immortal mind vas 
unharmed by the blow that had shat- 
tered the casket, and while she carefully 
cultivated his mental powers, she taught 
him to look to a Higher Power tor 
strength to sustain him in his many 
trials. 

He was very sensitive in regard to his 
personal appearance, and though he 
scarcely ever alluded to any observation 
of his misfortune, his mother read too 
plainly the struggle of his young mind. 

When about fourteen he commenced 
attending school for the first time, for 
his kind parent had exhausted her stock 
of knowledge, and found herself unable 
to render him further assistance in his 
studies. It was with fear and trembling 
that Allan first entered the school-room, 
for though acquainted with most of the 
scholars, he shrank from the observations 
and notice which children unthinkingly 
bestow upon the unfortunate. 

With the greatest physical weakness, 
he had an intense desire for knowledgej 
and though laboring under so ^^^t 
advantages, he was in advance of all t 
other scholars. His misfortunes, bis 
sweet and patient disposition, made mm 
a favorite with Miss Easton, the teacHer, 
and he returned her esteem with m 
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warmest regard. He rarely mingled 
with the other boys, for he could not 
participate in their sports, and he dread- 
id their ridicule. 

I James Lyon had often annoyed him 
ily jeering observations of his deformity, 
^d on this particular occasion, a little 
rVexed that Allan had readily solved a 

Soblem which had baffled all the rest, 
dulged more freely in his insults, till 
|oor Allan, quite overcome, and not wish- 
ing that his mother should know of his 
frief, stole away to the maple grove and 
kVept. 

[ The next morning he was not present 
flAen school commenced, and the two 
^J9y James and Edward, fancied there 

8 something peculiar in the tones of 
teacher as she read, " By the ruins 

Babylon there we sat down ;. yea, we 
t, when we remembered Zion. We 

iQgeU our harp upon the willows in the 
todst thereof. For there they that car- 
ied us away captive required of us a 
[ttong, and they that jrasted us required 
rf us mirth." And when she repeated 
with emphasis, " Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 
io unto them," they hung their heads. 
: When the devotional exercises were 
concluded, Miss Easton commenced, in 
a serious manner, to speak of injuring 
ithe feelings of others ; the baseness of 
^diculing the personal appearance of 
*Dy person, and then, without mentioning 
fiames, related the circumstances of the 
preceding night, of which she had been 
an unobserved witness. 

Very feelingly she spoke of the absent 
boy, and touchingly alluded to his noble 
and generous nature, the patience with 
which he bore his affliction, and added, 
that it was a disrespect to the Creator 
to despise the work of His hand ; that 
the deformed boy was as near and dear 
to his God as those whose forms had been 
unmarred by misfortune. 

A short, quick sob reached her ear, 
and much to her surprise she saw Allan 
standing partly concealed by the open 
door, he having stolen in unperceived 



whil'e she was engaged in prayer. Still 
more closely did he cling to the kind 
teacher after this, and less did he seem 
to feel the occasional observations of the 
thoughtless boys. 

Some ten years subsequent to this 
event Miss Easton was visiting a friend in 
Indiana, who was eloquent in the praises 
of their minister, a man of great piety 
and talent. She was desirous of hearing 
'him, and on the following Sabbath ac- 
companied her friend to church. 

'^ Mr. Hill is absent after all, and this 
is a stranger,'' whispered Mrs. Willard 
as they entered the door. 

" Who is this preacher 1" asked Miss , 
Easton. 

" I do not know his name," returned 
the other. 

The preacher arose to read the hymn, 
and to her utter astonishment Miss 
Easton recognized her former pupil, 
Allan Dale. 

His sermon was fervent, truthful, and 
eloquent, and the hearers were delighted. 
The earnestness and piety which char- 
acterized his discourse, the meekness and 
humility of his manner, marked him as 
a true laborer in the sacred field which 
he had chosen. 

After the service was ended, Miss 
Easton addressed him, and he recognized 
her with the greatest pleasure. The 
next day 1^ called upon her, and in the 
course of the conversation observed, 
" .To you, my kind friend and teacher, 
I am indebted for much pleasure, and in 
a great degree for my profession as a 
minister of the gospel. • Do you not re- 
member once when you talked to some 
unthinking boys because they had said 
something about my deformity, at which 
I was foolishly grieved 1 

"From that day the idea of the minis- 
try entered my mind, for I well remem- 
ber thinking if I could talk as sweetly and 
kindly as you I could persuade every one 
to forsake his evil courses, so powerful 
was your soothing eloquence to my mind." 

Allan Dale is the honored pastor of a 
flourishing church in the West, among. 
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the members of which is Edward Clark, 
who in the beloved minister has not for- 
gotten the deformed schoolmate of his 
earlier days. 
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A HOME PICTURE. 

One autumn night when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in heavy plashes, 

A little boy sat by the kitchen fire, 
A popping corn in the ashes ; 

And his sister, a curly -haired child of three, 

Sat looking on just close to his knee. 

The blast went howling round the house, 

As if to get in 'twas trying; 
It rattled the latch on the outer door. 

Then seemed it a baby crying ! 
Now and then a drop down the chimney came. 
And spattered and hissed in the bright-red flame. 

Pop, pop, and the kernels, one by one, 

Came out of the embers flying ; 
The boy held a long pine stick in his hand, 

And kept it busily plying ; 
He stirred the corn and it snapped the more, 
And faster jumped on the clean-swept floor, 

A part of the kernels hopped out one way, 

And a part hopped out the other ; 
Some flew plump into the sister's lap, 

Some under the stool of the brother ; 
The little girl gathered them into a heap. 
And caUed them a flock of milk-white sheep. 

All at once the boy sat still as a mouse, 

And into the fire ^ept gazing ; 
He quite forgot he was popping cofn, 

For he looked where the wood wag blazing ; 
He looked, and he fancied that he could see 
A house and a bam, a bird and a tree. 

Still steadily gazed* the boy at these. 
And pussy's gray back kept stroking, 

Till his little sister cried out, "Why, bub, 
Only see how the corn is smoking !" 

And, sure enough, when the boy looked back, 

The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 

«« Neyer mind," said he, " we shall haye enough. 

So now, let's sit back and eat it ; 
ril carry the stools and you the com ; 

'Tis nice — ^nobody can beat it.'* 
6he took up the com in her pinafore. 
And they ate it all nor irished for more. 

Selected, 



WHIPPING TOPS. 

You may guess the character of a 
boy from the way he whips his top. 
The lad who lays on the lashes 
furiously and blindly, and sends his top 
every now and then into the middle of 
the street, and then gets into a passion 
at the result of his own impetuosity, is 
likely enough to make mischief for him- 
self and others in after life, unless 
curbed by proper discipline. " ' 

But the urchin who strikes the revolv- 
ing cone with a steady swing, adapting 
the weight of the blow to the velocity of 
the object, and carefully tacking his top 
hither and thither, to avoid the cracks 
in the pavement, is just as sure to go 
through the world steadily, and work 
his way to a good position in society. 
The regular business of life ^is but 
whipping tops after all ; while specula- 
tion may be likened to a game at ^^p^ 
in the ring.'' — Selected. 
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ANECDOTE OP PITT. 

MR. Pitt was a remarkable shy man. 
He was on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Lord Camden, and 
being at his house on a morning visit, 
" Pitt," said his lordship, " my children 
have heard so much about you thai 
they are extremely anxious to have i 
glimpse at the great man. They arc 
just now at dinner in the next room; 
you will oblige me by going in widi mc 
for a moment." 

" Oh, pray don't ask me ; what would 
I say to themi" 

^^ Give them, at least, the pleasure 
of seeing you." 

And half led, half pushed into the 
room, he approached the little groop, 
looking from their father to them, from 
them to their father, twirling his hat, 
without finding a single sentence at his 
disposal. So much for the domestic 
eloquence of an orator. 

SeUdii. 
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THE SOCIABLE GROSBEAK. 



I mHis remarkable bird receiTes its 
i I from its social habits. A traveler 
I by the name of Paterson seems to 

have been the first to publish an account 
of its singnlar architectural achieve- 
ments, and its no less singular modes 
of life. 
His description, which was really 
I somewhat embellished by fancy, ap- 
: peored so extraordinary, that it was set 
' down by many as whoUy fabulous. The 
accoant, as afterward corrected by Vail- 
lant, the celebrated naturalist, is BufS- 
ciently marvelous, but is entirely trust- 
worthy. 

A lai^ number of these birds unite 
in an association or community, for the 
purpose of building and occupying a 
village or town, or, as a socialist would 
say, a pTuilanatery . A general idea of 
this structure, which forms a home for 
from three to six hundred of these 
feathered communists, may be gained 
from our engraving, though that is not 
u well executed as we could have 
wished. 

The huge canopy which forms the 
common roof of several hundred individ- 
ual nests, cells, or rooms, uniting and 
snstaining them all, and sheltering t^em 
from son and rain, is constructed of a 



kind of grass, called the Boshman s 
grass, by the united labor of the whole 
society, and is so firmly and skillfully 
hasketted K^ther as to be impervious 
to rain. 

The industry of these birds, while 
engaged in this work, is almost equal to 
that of a swarm of honey bees. All day 
they may be seen carrying the grass ana 
weaving it into its proper place. When 
this grand canopy or roof is finished, ' 
each bird proceeds to construct its own 
individual nest beneath the eaves. 

" Figure to yourself," says Vaillant, 
" a huge, irregular, sloping roof, all the 
eaves of which are completely covered 
with nests, crowded together, one against 
another, and you will have a tolerably 
accurate idea of these singular edi- 
fices," 

Each individual nest is three or four 
inches in diameter, which is sufficient 
for the bird, but as they are all in con- 
tact with each other, around the eaves, 
they appear to the eye to form but one 
building, and are distinguished from 
each other only by the little hole which t 
forms the entrance to the nest; and this 
entrance is sometimes common to three 
nests, one at the bottom and one on 
each side. 
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According to Paterson, the number 
of cells increasing in proportion to the 
increase of the inhabitants, the old ones 
become ^^ streets of communication, 
formed by line and level," but this is 
not confircbed by Vaillant, who thinks 
that as the new buildings will neces- 
sarily coyer the old ones, the latter must 
therefore be abandoned. 

Trees are sometimes borne down by 
the weight of these structures, when the 
birds are obliged to abandon them and 
build others. 
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THE STUBBORN BOY. 

BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 

A FEW years ago, ' there was a small 
boy in one of the New England vil- 
lage schools, who was particularly 
fond of " having his own way." He 
was very far from being a studious 
scholar, though he would generally man- 
age in some way to recite his lessons 
tolerably well, even if he was *' prompt- 
ed" by a school-mate, or his book open 
in some sly place. 

Of course he did not lovei.to attend 
school, because he was often obliged to 
do many things contrary to his own 
wishes. Whenever he could easily 
*'play the truant" without being de- 
tected he did so, especially when he 
knew that his sister was to be absent 
from school. 

As he grew older and was subject to 
less restraint at home, he became, of 
course, more and more unmanageable in 
the school-room. Though he had a kind 
and affectionate teacher, he often in- 
volved himself in difficulty, and of course 
caused his teacher great trouble and 
anxiety, and did much to destroy the 
peace and good order of the school. 

At the age of fourteen — an age when 
some other boys regard themselves as 
too near manhood to be s9nbject to cor- 
rect discipline — he was a perfect tyrant 
among those younger than himself. One 



day, at the recess, he was guilty of a 
violent attack on one of his school-mates, 
whom he very seriously injured. 

The teacher required of him to ask 
forgiveness of the injured boy, but Mas- 
ter Stubborn positively refused to do it, 
preferring to " have his own way." 
His parents and friends attempted to 
persuade him to do so, but it was all in 
vain. He had been too long suffered to 
do whatever he pleased, now to yield 
even to the reasonable demand of his 
teacher. He preferred rather to leave 
the school and all its pleasant associa- 
tions.- I 

His will was far stronger than his 
love for study, or his attachment to his 
teacher or school-fellows. He did leave 
the school, and was permitted to pursue 
his own evil inclinations, simply because 
his parents could not, or rather did not, 
control him. They had neglected ne- 
cessary restraint at a time when he 
might have been subdued, and now 
it was still more difficult to restrain 
him. 

His story is soon told. He roamed 
the fields and forests in idleness, refusing 
to engage in any steady employment, 
sought the companionship of those still 
viler than himself, and continued to do 
as his evil inclinations prompted. 

His strong will became stronger and 
stronger. He was generally known, 
even among his chosen associates, as 
"Stubborn Thompson." He at first 
took an occasional glass of intoxicating 
liquor. Some of his friends remonstrat- 
ed, but his " will^' must be gratified, 
whatever consequences might follow. 
He became a drunkard ere he reached 
the age of manhood, was still idle, tur- 
bulent, and stubborn, and soon found 
himself an inmate of the alms-house — a 
nuisance in society — ^an outcast. 

My young readers, if you would avoid 
the fearful fate- of Stephen Thompson, 
be obedient to those in whose charge 
you are placed, whether in school or 
out of it. Above all, " obey your 
parents*" 
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I CAN. 

OF course yon can. Y<m show it in 
your looks, in your motion, in year 
speech, and every thing else. Every 
attitude shows that year body has a 
sonl, and is inhabited by resolution and 
moral sense. 1 can, A brave, hearty, 
soulful, manly expression. There is 
character, force, vigor, determination, 
a&d will in it. The words have a spirit, 
sparkle, and pungency about them not 
to be resisted or forgotten. 

There is a world of meaning expressed, 
nailed down, epigramized, and rammed, 
so to speak, in those few letters. Whole 
lectures are there, and sermons of 
mighty grandeur and eloquence, on the 
stem and noble virtues. . 

We more than admire to hear the 
young man speak it out bravely, boldly, 
determined, as though it was an out- 
stretching of his entire nature — a reflec- 
tion of his inner soul. It tells of some- 
thing that is earnest, sober, serious ; of 
something that will race and battle with 
the world, when the way is open for it. 

I can / What a spirit, purpose, in- 
tensity, reality, in the phrase. It is a 
strong arm, a stout heart, a bold eye, a 
firm spirit, an indomitable will. We 
never knew a man possessed of its 
energy, vitality, unsubdued and ener- 
getic fire, that did not attain a place of 
some distinction among his fellows. 
. How should, we may say, how could 
it have been otherwise'! 'Take Franklin, 
Washington, Wilberforce, Ferguson, La 
Place, and all the master spirits that 
have found a name and a place on the 
page of history, and where is the nation, 
where is the people among whom they 
would not be distinguished? 

It could not be otherwise. It is the 
nature, constitution, order, necessity, 
the very inevitability of things and 
events that it should be so. / can^ 
rightly and truly said, and then clinched 
and riveted by the manly and heroic 
deed, is the real secret, the true philos- 
ophy of all great men's lives. They 



took / can for a motto, and then went 
forth and made of themselves and the 
world exactly what they pleased. 

Then, young man, hear us, if it be 
only this once. If you would be some- 
thing more than a common, prosy way- 
farer in life, just put these magic woras 
on your lips, and their musing, hopeful, 
expanding philosophy into your heart 
and arms. 

Say / cany and do it, and you are a 
man whose fortune will soon be made; 
and you blessed with the recollection 
of making it yourself. — Christian In- 
telligencer. 
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THB LITTLE QUEBN. 

IVansUted from the French. 

« 

BT ANNIE P. ADAMS. 

A GOOD king reigned once in an island, 
and gained the love of all his sub- 
jects. He governed them as a good 
father governs his family — took care to 
procure for them whatever was necessa- 
ry; rewarded those who employed their 
talents in rendering themselves useful to 
others, and punished the idle and the 
wicked. 

This .prince had only one grief: this 
was to see that Mira, his only daughter, 
at twelve years of age, was very igno- 
rant ; so thoughtless that she forgot what 
she had been taught, and so proud that 
she had no desire to be instructed, as she 
thought she knew enough already. 

One day Mira took it into her head to 
say that the kingdom would be more 
prosperous and happy if she had the 
government of it. This was repeated 
to the king, who immediately ordered 
that the princess should be sent for. 
Instead of being angry and reproaching 
his daughter, he said to her kindly : 

^^ You are one day to reign in this 
island; I think it well to try if you 
have the talents necessary to gov|m 
well; you may make the trial in an 
island near this. 
^^ Geography wearies you, I have been 
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told ; however, you are not ignorant, I 
hope, that the island Fortuna belongs 
to me. The inhabitants are laborious, 
indastrious, very happy, and very much 
attached to their master. Henceforward 
you may be their sovereign ; I will give 
orders that a vessel be prepared to con- 
duct you into your kingdom. Adieu, 
madam," added he, smiling, and making 
a low bow to Mira ; " I wish your majes- 

Sf much pleasure in your little king- 
bm." 

Mira, much surprised, did not believe 
the king spoke seriously ; but she soon 
saw that it was not in jest he proposed 
to her to be queen, for she learned that 
arrangements were being made for her 
departure. ^ The king permitted her to 
appoint her court — that is, to choose 
among her acquaintances some persons 
to accompany her into the island. 

Mira chose a dozen young persons 
about her own age. " They are so ju- 
dicious," said she to her father, " that 
[ assure you they can very well do with- 
out their tutors and governesses." The 
king, thinking diiferently, ordered all who 
had charge of the education of these 
children to accompany them. 

Mira wished also some musicians, and 
% dancing-master to direct the 'balls. 
On taking leave of her father she shed 
a few tears ; but the pleasure of think- 
ing that all her wishes would be gratified 
consoled her very soon for this separation. 

" The only counsel I give you," said 
the king, on leaving her, " is to follow in 
every thing the advice of Ariste, gover- 
nor of the island. He is a man whom. 
I highly esteem, because he is enlight- 
ened, just, and good. You will do well 
to choose him for your prime minister — 
that is to say, to consult him about all 
that is done for the good of your sub- 
jects, and charge him with the execu- 
tion of your orders." 

Mira would have liked better to 
choose Augustus for her minister, for of 
all her court this young man was the most 
agreeable to her. He danced gracefully, 
sang with taste, had agreeable manners ; 



but in every thing else was as ignorant 
as Mira; he could not endure stady, 
and was weary of the lessons his tutor 
gave him. 

He had a very great fault : it was th«t 
of saying very pleasant things which he 
knew were not true ; ordinarily it waa 
to please Mira that he lied thus ; he was 
a flatterer. For example, he often told 
her that she was much admired, and that 
it was said, there had never been a more 
perfect princess. He knew very veil 
that the contrary was true ; that Mira 
was repicoached for being so little like 
her father, since she spent all her time 
in walking, playing, seeing the world, 
and giving festivals. 

Arrived on her island, Mira was met 
by a troup of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, who danced, sang songs, and cried, 
" Long live the queen!" All were 
dressed in white, the young girls wore 
rose-colored, and the boys green ribbons f 
they scattered flowers in the path.of the 
queen, and presented her with bouquets. 
Mira, well pleased with her sabjects, 
gave them some money. 

Ariste. conducted her into a pretty 
little chateau prepared to receive her. 
All the court, being a little tired with 
the voyage, they retired early ; but the 
queen ordered for the next day a ball, 
followed by a supper. 

In the morning they walked in the 
little city which surrounded the chateau* 
Ariste caused the queen to notice the 
expression of contentment visible upon 
all faces. 

" It is the presence of her majesty 
alone which causes it," said Augustas. 

** Certainly she contributes to it," re- 
plied Ariste ; " but this gayety is natu- 
ral to them ; the king has given them so 
wise laws, that they regard themselves 
as the happy children of the best of 
fathers. Joy and abundance reign equal- 
ly in the villages." 

" I wish to see also the inhabitants of 
the country," interrupted the queen. 

Immediately the carriages were order- ~ 
ed to the nearest hamlet. The queeo 
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leeing a fine orchard, where the trees 
were in blossom, wished to walk. She 
heard a buizing, and demanded the 
cause i she was told it was that of the 
bees. She was then near a hive, and 
one of the insects stong her. 

" What horrible flies !" cried she; " I 
feel a violent pain." 

''Such hurtful insects must be de- 
stroyed," said Augustus. " You are 
right," said the queen ; '' it is not be- 
cause of the evil^they have just done me, 
but because of that Ihej will do to my 
subjects." 

*' But," said Ariste, " they rarely sting 
any one, and if they did, the evil would 
be nothing in comparison to the advant- 
age which is derived from the bees : 
your subjects, madam, can not do without 
them, for—" 

Augustus ^laughed heartily. " What ! 
can they not do without an insect 1 that 
is a child's story." 

" I order them to be destroyed," said 
Mira. 

" Your majesty will repent of it," said 
Ariste. 

1 " I am resolved that my orders be ex- 
ecuted," added she. Ariste sighed and 
Augustus applauded. 

That evening the queen enjoyed her- 
self greatly at the ball, which lasted till 
two o'clock in the morning. Among the 
maids of honor there were two, who, 
being only ten years old, were accus- 
tomed to retire early after a frugal sup- 
per. But the supper of the queen had 
been so fine, and the ball so amusing, 
that they could not persuade themselves 
to listen to the advice of their govern- 
esses. 

The next day both of them were ill ; 
the physician was called, and ordered 
remedies. When these were. presented 
to them they refused to take them. ''The 
queen permits us to do whatever we 
wish^" said they, " and we have resolved 
to obey only her." However, they grew 
worse, they could neither pleep nor eat, 
and one of them ^had an increase of 
fever. 



The queen was told that the stabbom- 
ness of the little sick girls might cause 
fatal consequences, and Mira was obliged 
to order her maids of honor to follow the 
counsels of their governesses. They 
obeyed, and a little while after their 
health was restored. 

One day, as the queen walked in the 
garden of the chateau^ she observed that 
the caterpillars had eaten the leaves on 
many trees. " Look, what very ugly in- 
sects," said she to Augustus, " see what 
havoc they have made here." 

" I think, madam, it will be necessary 
to make war upon them, and to prom- 
ise rewards to those who will destroy 
them." 

" Ariste," said the queen, *' will you 
say also that we can not do without cat- 
erpillars 1" 

" Your majesty remembers the bees," 
replied the governor ; " here the case is 
different; ti^e caterpillars tha't we see 
upon these trees destroy without doing 
any good." 

"I am charmed," said the queen, 
" that you do not take their part, for I 
wish every thing called caterpillar to be 
destroyed ; I can not endure them." 

"But the destruction will not be gen- 
eral?" said Ariste; "yourmajesty isnot 
ignorant that the silk-worm ought to be 
excepted?" 

"Oh! what signifies a name?" said 
Augustus, in a low voice, to the queen ; 
" does not your majesty see that Aridte 
only wishes to contradict you?" 

" I wish," said Mira, " it may be with 
the caterpillars as with the bees, let my 
kingdom be immediately delivered from 
them." 

'^ I like much these walks and groves," 
said the queen to her favorite ; " but 
seeing green^ always green, wearies me. 
I wish to have a bower all rose-color." 

Augustus, the next day, set about 
gratifying the queen. He observed in 
the garden a bower covered with honey- 
suckles, and of which the trellis-wbrk was 
painted green ; he ordered the leaves and 
flowers to be torn away and the wood 
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p«mted red. Then he ooUected a great 
quantity of artificial roses, which he tied 
to it with ribbons of the same color. 

The qneen thought nothing could be 
prettier than this / bower, and ordered 
dinner to be served there. The sun was 
very hot that day, and hardly had they 
been a quarter of an hour at table when 
some complained of headache, others of 
pain in the eyes ; they ate nothing, and 
every thing was so dazzling that they 
could see nothing. 

One of the chamberlains, more pru- 
dent than the rest of the court, advised 
every one to rise, and go to a dark walk, 
where they could refresh their eyes by 
looking upon the fine turf. All agreed 
Aat it would be very difficult to walk by 
daylight, if the leaves, instead of being 
green, were rose-color. 

The queen enjoyed herself so well in 
the chateau that she troubled herself 
very littld about what passed in the rest 
of the island ; her life passed in a suc- 
cession of amusements, and her greatest 
<^are was to vary them. Sometimes she 
walked in the city, but her presence no 
more excited joy. One day she perceived 
this. '^ I no longer hear ^ Long live the 
queen !' " said she to Augustus ; '^ what 
can be the reason of it 1 Do my subjects 
no longer love me?" 

*' If they would not love such a sov- 
ereign,'' said the favorite flatterer, ^^ they 
would not deserve that you should take 
the trouble to govern them." Mira 
looked rather thoughtful, but Augustus, 
in order to divert her, spoke to her of 
dances and amusements. Soon she re- 
covered her gayety, and formed the pro* 
ject of a new festival. 

Wearied of ordinary balls, she wished 
all her court to be dressed as shepherds 
and shepherdesses, and particularly re- 
commended that tibie dresses should be 
very elegant. 

" They can only be made of linen," 
said one to her. 

*^ And why sol" 

^^ Because there is no more silk in the 
island." 



^^ Yon are surely mistaken, for many 
shops were full of it when I came." 

^^ Yes, madam, but now these shops 
are shut, and the merchants have gone." 

" For what reason?" 

^^ Because they can no longer manu- 
facture silk in the kingdom, since your 
majesty caused all the caterpillars to be 
destroyed." 

'^But what connection is there be- 
tween silk and caterpillars ?" 

" There is a kind of caterpillar which 
furnishes the silk^ of which beautiful 
stuffs are manufactured. The merchants 
who sold them here are sons or sons-in- 
law of the manufacturers, and as they 
could not prevail on themFfelves to be 
separated from their families, all to- 
gether have quitted the island." 

The evening of the same day, instead 
of lighting the apartments with wax can- 
dles, tallow candles were placed upon^ the 
tables. 

" What does this mean !" cried the 
queen ; " why this change ?" 

" Because," it was replied, " there 
are no more wax candles in the island." 

** That is not possible,^' said she. 
" Send for Ariste." \ 

" Have you not told me that wax can- 
dles were manufactured in my kingdom V^ 

" Yes, madam, formerly." 

"And why are they not now?" 

" Because your majesty caused all the 
bees to be destroyed." 

Augustus began to laugh, and iibe 
queen asked^ in surpj^ise, what connec- 
tion there was between bees and was 
capdles. 

" The bees," said Ariste, " make the 
wax of wbidi the candles are composed." 

"And how are those nbw occupied 
who manufactured the candles 1" a^ed 
the queen. . 

" These poor people, the materials 
for their work being taken from them, 
resolved to leave the kingdom. If yooi 
majesty should make the tour of the 
island, as on your first arrival, you would 
find it much changed." ' 

Augustus wished to ricbcule^ but ^ 
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queen imposed silence upon him in a very 
serious tone. The next morning she 
sent for Ariste, and they entered her 
carriage toother. 

" You did right,'' said she, " to in- 
form me of the change ; no more gayety, 
no more songs as formerly. Bat what 
do I see? beggars! how ragged their 
clothes are !" The queen drew out her 
purse and gave them some money. 
' " Formerly," sud Ariste, " there were 
no beggars here. The king caused a 
large house to be built for the poor ; old 
men and the infirm were there taken care 
of, and the young people worked at differ- 
ent trades. But since year majesty has 
permitted all the children of the island, 
who were a dozen years old, to do what- 
ever they ivished, many giddy ones ^ave 
quitted their father's house ; others, the 
house of charity ; and as they can not 
get their living, they are obliged to beg 
their bread." 

"But," said the queen, "formerly 
there was a crowd of people in the prin- 
cipal street of this city ; it is almost de- 
serted now." 

" This is because the merchants, the 
manufacturers, their workmen, their 
clerks, and their families have left the 
island. The tailors and the shoemakers, 
vho made clothes and shoes for all these 
people, afflicted at having nothing more 
to do, are about in their turn to abandon 
the kingdom. The countrymen who fur- 
nished wheat, vegetables, milk, butter, 
to all those I have named, are very much 
to be pitied also." 

"What have I done!" cried the 
queen ; " why did I not remain in the 
court of my father ! oh, how I am pun- 
ished for my presumption ! To-morrow 
I will quit this island. Ariste, I entreat 
you, prepare every thing for my depart- 
ure." 

The queen embarked soon after, with 
fttt her court, and arrived without acci- 
dent in the capital of the great king- 
dom. 

"What, my daughter!" cried the 
king, oa seemg her, " have you returned'? 



why did you quit your kingdom 1 
you weary of bemg queen 1" 

" Ah ! my father," said Mira, shed- 
ding tears, " never was there a sovereign 
more to be pitied than I, for I have ren- 
dered my subjects unhappy. The island 
Fortuna no longer merits this name since 
it has been governed by a child ; it was 
populous when I went there ; now it is 
almost deserted. I pray you, my father, 
to cause all my diamonds to be sold, and 
send the price of them to the inhabitants 
who remain in the island, to atone for a 
part of my faults ; if I knew where the 
others have gone — " 

"Be comforted, my daughter," said 
the king, embracmg her, " the evil is not 
so great as you think; I know all. I 
foresaw you would commit faults, but I 
provided at the same time the means to 
repair them. Those of your subjects 
who have quitted the island have taken 
refuge in my kingdom, by order of Ariste. 
Care has been taken of them ; they have 
wanted nothing, and to-morrow they shall 
return to their country. 

"You have a kind heart, my dear 
Mira, and have done ill only in intending 
to do well. This teaches yon how im- 
portent it is for childr^a to be instructed^ 
and not to have too good an opinion of 
themselves. Princes, above all, ought to 
beware of flatterers, and to consult en- 
lightened people. Flattery is very dan- 
gerous, and those who flatter are always 
contemptible. The faults of persons in 
private life are only hurtful to a small 
number of persons, but the faults of 
princes are injurious to all the state. 

" You see also, my dear daughter, that 
certain things which appear hurtful at 
the first glance are in reality very advan- 
tageous, and thus it is necessary to bear 
patiently the little harm they occasion^ 
by reason of the greater good they 
procure." 

Mira profited by this lesson, employed 
the greater part of her time in studv, 
and forbade Augustus to present himseu 
before her, while she esteemed Ariste as 
an instructor and friend. 
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■To aid fli« mind'i dordopiBMit, tad watch 
The dawn oflittte thoa^Ui" 
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THE BROKEN B08E; OR A LIE OF FEAR. 



IV[A5 visiting my Aunt Mary. I was 
named for her, and as she took a 

great interest in me, I was anxious 
to do all I could to please her. She 
was a great favorite among the children. 

One day, Kate Ray, who lived at the 
next door, came in to see me. The lit- 
tle puss was in the parlor, and we had a 
great frolic with her. 

By-and-by I held her up to catch a 
fly on the window; and it was quite 
funny to see her try to pounce on it. 
On the sill was a new-blown tea-rose, 
which Aunt Mary thought a great deal of. 

" Take care," said Kate, " or puss 
may jump on it ; and then !" But I 
thought more of the fun, when suddenly 
she made a spring at the fly, and snapped 
the stem of the beautiful rose. 

" What will your Aunt Mary say 1" 
cried Kate. Oh, dear ! We raised it 
up and tried to make it stand, but it 
kept topping down ; at last we made it 
lean against a branch, and it looked 
almost as well as before. '^ I must go 
now,'' said Kate, for there was no more 
fun for us. 

" Had I better tell Aunt Mary, or let 
her find it out ?" I asked myself. 

" Tell her, certainly," said a voice 
within ; ^^ when an accident happens, 
always make it known to those who 
ought to know it : why not ?" 

But I was afraid, and kept delaying. 



and went off to grandmother's room;, 
then she told me how to fix my patch- 
work ; and so the time passed on until 
afternoon,' when a lady and her little 
daughter came to see Aunt Mary, and I 
was called into the parlor also. 

" Ah, that rose !" thought I ; but go 
I mtst. I had not been in long when 
the flowers were talked about, and Aunt 
Mary got up to show them her tea-rose* 

" Why, it is faded, broken !" she 
said. " How did this happen ? Mary) 
do you know any thing about it." 

"I felt frightened, and answered 
quickly, " No ma'am." 

No sooner were the words out than I 
began to feel bad indeed. " Worse and 
worse," I said to myself. " Why did 
I not say puss and I did it 1 Why did^nt 
I tell the truth about it ?" 

Now, I knew perfectly well that Aunt 
Mary would neither have scolded nor 
fretted, for I did not mean to do it. I 
had not been so careful as I ought to 
have been, but she would have forgiven 
me ; my sin was that I had told the 
lie. 

Aunt Mary liked to have things ac- 
counted for, so she asked everyone in 
the house about the broken rose; no- 
body could tell how it was done. Pussy 
could not tell, and I was afraid to, and 
now doubly afraid lest she should ever 
find out. 
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The idea of being caught in an un- 
truth, and by Aunt Mary, too, who was 
80 truthful herself and so very kind to 
me, was dreadful. " What shall I do ?" 
I cried ; ^^ Where shall I go ? I wish I 
had not come here ; and I thought I was 
going to have such a beautiful visit !" 

I had no appetite for supper; my 
head ached, and my heart beat hard. 
Wh^i Aunt Mary kissed me for the 
ntght and said, in her sweet way, '^ Good- 
night, my dear child," I felt as if I 
wanted to fall down and die. 

Two days passed away. On the third, 
I went up stairs to put on my things to 
take a walk with grand'ma ; it was in 
the forenoon. While I was dressing, 
the front door opened, and Katie Ray's 
voice sounded iu the entry. All my 
fears came back fresh upon me. 

" She'll tell ! She'll teU !» what a 
tumult was I in ! . 

Presently my name was called. " I'm 
found out !" I cried ; and without know- 
ing exactly what I did, I ran and hid in 
the closet. " Mary ! Mary !" they call- 
ed ; no Mary answered. 

After awhile there were footsteps in 
the entry. " Oh, my mother ! my 
mother !" I cried ; ^^ I wish my mother 
was here." , 

Somebody came into my room and 
walked straight to the closet door ; the 
door opened, and there stood Aunt Mary 
herself. 

^^ My dear child," she said, anxiously, 
^^what is the matter 1 how came you 
here ? " Then, for the first time, I burst 
into tears ; and what a relief it was ! 

She placed me on the bed and sat 
down beside me, and talked to me so 
kindly, just like my mother. As well 



as I could, I told her all. Oh, how 
sorry she looked ! 

After awhile she spoke, and then only 
said, ^' How true what the Scriptures 
say : ' The fear of man bringeth a 
snare ; but whoso putteth his trust im 
the L^rd shall be safe.' " 

I shall never forget Aunt Mary's 
voice ; so sweet and sorrowful ! I shall 
never, never forget the verse. 

This story we have copied from the 
Child's Paper, and hope that our young 
readers, should any of them ever be as 
unfortunate as Mary was, will tell the 
truth at once, and thus save themselves 
from such sorrow as she had. 
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LOVE TOUR ENEMIES. 

AiroR^ looks can do no good, 
And blows are dealt in blindneflSy 

Words are better understood 
If spoken but in kindness. 

.Simple loTe far more hath wrought, 
Although by childhood mutter'd, 

Than all the battles ever fought, 
Or oaths that men ha-ve utter'd. 

Friendship oft would longer last, 
An4 quarrels be prevented. 

If little words were let go past-^ 
Forgiyen, not resented. 

Foolish things are frowns and sneers. 
For angry thoughts reveal them ; 

Bather drown them all in tears, 
Than let another feel them. 

ChiliPa Companion, 



TRUTH. 

** Diamonds are glittering, and bright and nure. 
Truth is the diamond that I would wear ; 
Stars shine with light that is fairer than da^. 
Truth is the star that shall lighten my way." 
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Ths Magic Square — aji East Indian Puz- 
CLE.— A Mend residing in Bombay writes as 

. I obeerr e in the Student a department called 
the Museum, in which are inserted pnszles, 
enigmas, etc. It has occurred to me that I have 
in a book yarions kinds of magic charms, figures, 
inoantations, etc., as practiced among classes of 
the natiyes of this country, some of which may 
possibly be worthy of a place in the Museum. 

Tours, very sincerely, E. Burgess. 

He has our warmest thanks for his very ac- 
ceptable fayors. We insert one of the Magic 
Squares; larger ones may be made from the 
same rule. 

PUZZI.E. — ^Take any odd number whateyer — 
square it, and write the series of figures from one 
to the square of the number taken, in a square 
whose side is indicated by the number taken, in 
such a manner that the figures added horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally, shall equal 
the same sum. 

Example. — Take the number 5~-its square is 
25^write the figures from 1 to 25 in a square 
maiie up of twenty-fiye smaller squares in such 
a manner that, added perpendicularly, horizon- 
tally, or diagonally, the sums shall be the same, 
that is, one-fifth of the sum of the series of num- 
bers — 1 to 25 — and so of the numbers 7, 9, 11 , etc. 

Mule. — Begin by placing I in the middle square 
at the top, then, in filling up, obserre these di- 
rections according to the position of the square 
just filled, yiz. : Proceed diagonally upward to 
the right, or if you can not do this go to the 
square on the opposite side of the parallelogram 
in the next line at the right, or next line aboye ; 
or if you can not do this, take the square imme- 
diately below. 
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These figures can be yaried in at least ^btfr dif- 
ferent ways. If the number 7 be taken, they can 
be yaried six difierent ways ; if 9 be taken, they 
can be yaried eight different ways, perhaps more. 

Changes in Names. — The oldest names of 
places in some parts of the United States are of 
French origin. It is curious to obserre in what 
a ludicrous way some of them haye been ** done 
into English;'* for instance, " Bois-brul^," 
(burnt- wood). Bottom, is no^w oaHed "Bob-a- 
Ruley's Bottom." The yery pretty name Mere- 
dosia, a town on the Illinois riyer, comes from 
« Marais d' Og6e," (Og6e's Marsh.) 

Dr. 0. W. Holmes, the witty poet of Boston, 
is thus epitaphized in the Boston Courier : 

<* Most men we mourn. 

Whose Wers we follow after ; 
Holmes hreathes his last. 
And then we die of laughtjer. 
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To Purify Water.—" Nine ounces,*' says the 
Scientific American, " of pure, fresh lime, dis- 
solyed in 40 gallons of water, will purify 660 
gallons of hard water; the precipitate is chalk. 
It takes 16. hours for the water to settle, and all 
the impurities to fall to the bottom of the yessel 
which contains the water. This is a useftil laet 
in chemistry, and not extensiyely known." 

ENIGMA 

iFrom H. H. Holm. 

I am ccxaposed of twenty-three letters. 
My 12, 6, 22, 15, 6, 19, is a useftal vegetable. 
My 11, 14, 15i 18, 18, 15, is a lake in North America. 
My 17, 4, 8, 6, 20, 18, 8, 28, is one of the United States. 
My 7, 10, 4, 21, is an adverb of time. 
My 1, lA, 20, 9, 18, 2, 15, is a country in Europe 
My whole is that part of Ohio in which I reside. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS AND ENIGMAS. 

Enigma in January number — «* South Caro- 
lina," the name of the State. 

Question in February number — ^The four parts 
of the stone would weigh, reispectiyely, 1, 8, 9, 
and 27 pounds. 

Enigma in March number—" The Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus." 

Adsw. to Lord Byron's Puzzle— The letter "A." 
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A FEW WORDS TO OUR SUBSCRBBRS. 

WITH the present number closes the Sixth' 
Tolume of The Student ; hence, this is 
a fitting occasion for a few words, retro- 
spectiTe and prospective. Yon who have been 
our companions for the past year, and more em- 
phatically those who haye welcomed and encour- 
aged us from our first editorial line until the 
present, know full well that our aim, through 
the columns of The Student, has been pleasing, 
yet practical and useful instruction. We have 
endeayored to instill into the minds of our read- 
ers pure principles and noble aspirations. How 
faithfully this has been performed, and how suc- 
cessfully accomplished, we leaye for others to 
decide. 

We have been encouraged in our duties by 
those whose approval we highly prize, and our 
magazine has increased in circulation, and now 
visits all parts of our own country, and has 
even found friends in England, South America, 
in the West Indies, and in the distant regions of 
Asia. It was but a few days since that we were 
quite surprised, yet much gratified, on receiving 
a packet from Bombay, in India, containing some 
curiosities for Our Museum, and words of com- 
mendation. A few of the curiosities may be 
found in this number. 

Thus, it seems that The Student has become a 
missionary in India. Well, may rich bliessin^s at- 
tend it wherever it goes, and those who bid it wel- 
come to their homes be made better and happier 
from its society. This is our earnest desire. 

But let us turn for a moment to the future. 
With the next number commences a new volwne^-^ 
the seventh. The term of subscriptions of sev- 
eral hundreds of our subscribers will close with 
this number. Of these we now inquire, shall we 
continue to send it to you another year ? This 
you can answer in the affirmative by forward- 
ing the amount of your subscription, and if con- 
Tenlent with that of some of your friends also. 

In regard to The Student, we will only add, that 
ALL that it heretofore has been we shall strive 
to make it in the future ; and as improvement is 
our constant aim, we hope to render it still more 
acceptable and useful. 

Subjects Co39tinu«d. — We did hope to be 



able to close all the articles which were con- 
tinued in numbers, in the present volume; and 
particularly the series on Physiology and Hy- 
giene. But owing to the continued illness of Dr. 
Newman we are compelled to postpone them for 
the present. Some new subjects will be intro- 
duced in the next volume, among others, articles 
on Geology, with illustrations. These, we think* 
will be found interesting. 

A WojEiD TO Trustees and Town Super- 
intendents. — ^The following excellent .hints by 
C. B. Gobum, we copy from the New Toric 
Teacher : 

" As this is the time for employing teachers 
for the summer schools, perhaps a few words 
upon this subject will not be out of place. 

* < First. Trustees should , if possible, secure the 
services of those who have taught in their diB- 
tricts before, if they were successful, and the 
majority of employers are satisfied with them. 
There is at all times a great loss to the educa- 
tional interests of districts, by a change of teach- 
ers, consequently good teachers should be con- 
tinued in the same schools as long as possible. 

" Secondly. Xet town superintendents be par- 
ticular in granting license to teachers. None 
but well qualified teachers should ever be honor- 
ed with the teacher's diploma. Let not the plea 
that * she will answer for our school if she is not 
very well qualified, the school is backward, and 
we can not afford to pay for a good teacher,' pre- 
vail, and, as it were, extort a certificate from 
you ; the ^lterests of the schools of your towns 
are, to a great extent, in your hands. 

« Thirdly. Teachers should consider well the 
responsibilities they are about to assume, espe- 
cially those who have never taught. Let them 
look well to the spirit that moved them to make 
choice of teaching for a business. If it was the 
spirit of selfishness, if they teach merely because* 
they prefer teaching to performing manual labor, 
or because they get a few more shillings a week, 
they had better seek other employment. 

** Fellow-laborers, consider that the materials 
upon which you labor are not wood, or enduring 
marble, but mind, immortal, progressive, ever- 
enduring mind, thinking, propelling, undoing 
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spirit. Reflect that you are making impressions 
that shall remain, and continue to exert an in- 
fluence when every thing earthly shall hare 
passed away. With these feelings, go forth to 
discharge the important duties that you haye 
assumed. Labor to make yourselves useful, and 
you will be respected. Your remuneration at 
the present time may bear no proportion to the 
labor performed ; still, falter not, if you are faith- 
ful your reward is sure." 

To Subscribers. — ^The term for which some 
of our subscribers have paid us closes with the 
present number. To such, according to our 
usual practice, we shall not Ibrward the number 
for the new volume until the subscription is re- 
newed. However, we hope those who have long 
been acquainted with the work will not only con- 
tinue that acquaintance, but induce many others 
to join them. Let clubs be formed at every 
post-office in the Union, and the work be intro- 
duced into our schools, that its influence for good 
may be more widely extended. Now is the time 
to engage in that work, at the commencement of 
a new volume. 

Bound Volumes. — ^The Student for 1860, 
1851, and 1852, bound in muslin, may be had at 
the office of publication, at |1 25 per year. 

To Contributors. — Those who take an in- 
terest in education, and desire that the young 
may be supplied with interesting, elevating, and 
instructive reading, and especially those who 
'write to do good, are respectfully invited to send 
contributions for the columns of The Student. 

A perusal of our prospectus, with the exam- 
ination of a few numbers, will enable one to 
judge very well of the character and style of 
articles that will most probably suit us. Speci- 
men numbers will be sent free, to those who may 
desire to examine the work. 

How TO Make Children Bead Slowly. — 
The following hints on this subject, from the 
Massachusetts Teacher, we commend to the at- 
tention of all teachers : 

*' Ask the pupil to look at as many words as, 
from their connection, he thinks it desirable to 
speak without a pause; then ask him to look 
firom the book to you and speak them. After 
this, let him look on the page for the next phrase, 
or proposition, or so much as should be spoken 
without any pause, and again look up to you and 
speak it. Continue this through the paragraph ; 
and then let the pupil read the same from the 



book, taking care to make the same pauses as 
before. The habit will be broken up before many 
days have passed. 

" Most persons have observed that, in ani-? 
mated speech, the speaker enunciates -at once, 
and with considerable rapidity, so much as the 
mind well receives at once; after which, follows 
a pause more or less protracted, according to 
the importance of what has been uttered. The 
method we have spoken of above, no doubt, ori- 
ginated from observing this fact." 



Thc Mbtbopolitan GiBK-BooK ; or Alpine Glee Singer 
Volume second. A new collection ot Glee Choruses* 
Opera Choruses, and Four Fart Songs, from the most 
popular authors ; to which is added the most faToriCe 
choruses from Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah. By 
Wm. B. Bradbury. Published by Newman & iTison, 
199 Broadway, New York. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Bradbury's former 

works will need no other recommendation of this, thim 

that it surpasses them all. We know of no glee book so 

well adapted, both in arrangement, and style, and variety 

of music, as the work now before ua. 

Frssh Flowers for Children. By a Mother. With 
Engravings from designs by Billinffs. New Edition with 
additions. 16mo, 176 pages. Published by Jamea Mun- 
roe & Co., Boston and Cambridge, Mass. 

Seldom have we seen a volume of poetry for the young 
so full of pleasant influences and heart instruction as the 
one now before us. The songs and ballads of which it is 
com^rased are full of the true teachings of a mother's heartt 
and breathe forth that winning power which none but a 
true woman can exert over the young. Would that this 
little volume might be read by every child in our land. 

The Guide to Enowledqe ; being a Collection of useful 
and familiar Questions and Answers on every-day Sub- 
jeets, adapted for Young Persons, and arranged in sim- 
ple and easy Language. By Eliza Robbins. 16mo, 417 
pages. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 
New York. 

This work is full of instruction on subjects common to 
cvery-day life, but of which the young are uninformed* 
It embraces agriculture, manufactures, arts, commerce, 
natural history, and the sciences generally. Though each 
subject is treated briefly, yet it gives much interesting in- 
formation. It is a little juvenile Encyclopedia, worthy a 
place in every family and school library. 

The Knickerbocker is as original, fresh, racy, amus> 
ing, and interesting as ever.^ This old favorite has been 
rapidly gaining new friends of late. Terms, $.3 00 a year. 
Samuel Hueston, Publisher, 139 Nassau Street, New York 

• 

Harper's Magazine still continues its popularity, and 
extensive circulation. Over one hundred thousand copies 
are issued monthly. The March and April numbers con- 
tain interesting articles descriptive of the Copper Regions 
near Lake Superior, illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Each number is a rich cabinet of historical, descriptive, 
scientific, and literary varieties.* Terms, $3 00 a year. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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